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CANADA'S  EXPANDING  EXPORT  TRADE 

Summary  of  an  address  delivered  by  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Director,  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Service,  at  the  Export  Session  held  on  Wednesday,  June  9,  in 
connection  with  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation in  Toronto. 

Canada's  fiscal  year  1925-26  now  being  ended,  this  is  the  period  when  our 
latest  trade  returns  can  best  be  analysed  and  conclusions  drawn  from  them. 
Despite  stiffening  competition  in  the  world's  markets,  of  economic  dislocation, 
and  of  currencies  detached  from  their  moorings,  the  year  just  closed  has  wit- 
nessed a  great  expansion  in  our  exports.  Although  their  actual  value  at  $1,328,- 
000,000  for  the  twelve  months  just  ended  does  not  quite  reach  the  dollar  value 
attained  during  the  zenithal  year  1918,  when  they  were  $258,000,000  higher,  yet 
had  the  same  prices  prevailed  now  as  then,  our  1926  export  trade  would  have 
been  the  largest  in  our  history. 

During  the  war,  when  European  sources  of  supply  were  disrupted,  or  their 
resources  given  over  to  belligerent  purposes,  it  was  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that 
Canada  should  witness  an  unprecedented  expansion  in  its  export  trade.  The 
amazing  feature  is  that  the  slump  period  which  was  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
has  been  so  rapidly  overcome;  that  our  position  has  been  so  soon  consolidated; 
and  that  an  adverse  trade  balance  of  $30,000,000  in  1921  has,  in  the  brief  space 
of  five  years,  been  converted  into  a  favourable  visible  trade  balance  of 
$401,000,000. 
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EXPORTS  OUTRUNNING  IMPORTS 

This  position  has  not  been  arrived  at  because  we  have  cut  down  our  foreign 
purchases,  for  our  imports  at  $927,000,000  are  greater  by  $130,000,000  than  those 
of  last  year.  The  increases  on  a  quantity  basis  of  certain  of  our  foreign  pur- 
chases as  compared  with  last  year  are  as  follows:  tobacco,  8  per  cent;  tea,  3  per 
cent;  raw  silk,  46  per  cent;  crude  rubber,  38  per  cent;  petroleum,  6  per  cent; 
raw  cotton,  27  per  cent;  and  manila  and  sisal  grass,  72  per  cent.  Hence  there 
has  been  a  heavier  buying  of  those  exotic  commodities  which  contribute  so  per- 
ceptibly to  our  everyday  life.  But  our  greater  purchases  abroad  have  been  sur- 
passed by  a  still  larger  increase  in  our  foreign  sales.  Our  exports,  in  other  words, 
have  continued  to  outrun  our  imports — exports  which  for  the  past  year  are 
$247,000,000  greater  than  a  year  ago.  It  is  not  irrelevent  also  to  remind  you 
(1)  that  the  export  trade  of  Canada  is  the  sixth  largest  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  being  led  only  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
British  India;  (2)  that  in  proportionate  gain  since  1913  Canada's  export  trade 
leads  the  world  by  a  very  wide  margin;  (3)  that  in  exports  per  capita  Canada 
has  moved  from  seventh  place  in  1913  to  second  place  internationally  in  1925; 
(4)  and  that  the  physical  expansion  or  volume  of  Canadian  export  trade  is 
equally  remarkable  with  the  appreciable  general  increase  in  value. 

INCREASING  SALES  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Canada's  export  trade  within  recent 
years  has  been  its  increasing  foreign  ramifications:  the  fact  that  Canadian 
exporters  are  going  further  afield,  year  after  year,  in  their  search  for  new  markets. 
As  recently  as  1910  sixty-nine  countries  were  buying  Canadian  products,  with 
Empire  countries  purchasing  55^  per  cent  of  our  foreign  offerings;  last  year 
there  were  110,  with  the  purchases  by  Empire  countries  registering  44.4  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Our  foreign  commerce,  it  will  be  seen,  conditioned  by  the  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  is  becoming  more  pronouncedly  international.  In 
spite  of  this  tendency  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Canada's  trade  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  will  grow  apace.  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  are  great 
purchasers  of  our  goods,  and  these  channels  should  be  deepened  and  extended. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  other  British  markets  that  remain  virtually 
untouched,  such  as  British  West  and  East  Africa,  British  Honduras,  Malta, 
Palestine,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands;  and  in  these  countries  there  is  room  for 
expanding  sales. 

It  is  significant,  however,  to  notice  that  Great  Britain  this  past  year  became 
our  foremost  customer,  displacing  the  United  States  in  that  position.  Increases 
are  to  be  noted  in  the  past  year  in  our  exports,  not  only  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(28  per  cent),  but  to  Australia  (28  per  cent),  New  Zealand  (10  per  cent),  British 
South  Africa  (3  per  cent),  British  West  India  colonies  (22  per  cent),  and  the 
British  East  Indies  (88  per  cent).  On  the  other  hand,  our  exports  to  Newfound- 
land fell  off  by  8  per  cent, 

If  Canadian  exports  with  Empire  countries  are  to  be  maintained  and  aug- 
mented, however,  it  is  not  presumably  necessary  to  curtail  our  purely  foreign 
sales,  but  rather  is  it  essential  primarily  to  produce  the  more,  so  that  our  margin 
of  supply  may  be  wide  enough  to  embrace  not  only  the  British  but  also  the  foreign 
markets.  Production  and  the  cost  of  producing  then,  rather  than  marketing, 
will  fundamentally  determine  the  flow  of  our  foreign  trade. 

INCREASE  IN  SALES  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

During  the  fiscal  year  recently  ended  Canadian  exports  with  the  following 
foreign  countries  increased — in  some  instances  remarkably:  (United  States  (13 
per  cent),  Mexico  (3  per  cent),  Cuba  (20  per  cent),  Argentina  (22  per  cent), 
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Brazil  (41  per  cent),  Japan  (57  per  cent),  China  (213  per  cent),  Germany  (23 
per  cent),  France  (36  per  cent),  Belgium  (37  per  cent),  Switzerland  (76  per 
cent),  Holland  (86  per  cent),  Norway  (235  per  cent),  Spain  (267  per  cent),  and 
with  miscellaneous  foreign  countries  by  46  per  cent.  There  have  been  slight 
losses  in  our  export  trade  among  the  major  markets— Greece,  Italy,  and  Sweden. 

Although  not  the  largest,  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  increase  in  our  purely 
foreign  sales  has  been  with  China,  which  moved  from  our  fifteenth  best  cus- 
tomer for  the  twelve  months  ending  March,  1925,  to  our  fifth  best  customer 
to-day,  and  in  that  period  has  quadrupled  her  purchases.  Norway  has  trebled, 
and  the  British  East  Indies  doubled,  their  purchases  this  past  year.  Spain's 
greater  buying — almost  four  times  what  it  was  last  year — is  especially  note- 
worthy. This  increase  to  me  is  particularly  interesting  inasmuch  as  I  was  in 
Madrid  about  a  year  ago  negotiating  the  Commercial  Agreement  between  Spain 
and  Canada,  which  is  evidently  meaning  very  much  for  our  export  trade  and 
under  which  the  customs  duties  on  Canadian  products  were  appreciably  reduced. 

Regarding  individual  commodities  and  groups  of  commodities,  the  percentage 
of  increase  has  been  this  last  year  as  high  as  166  per  cent  in  the  case  of  sugar, 
but  the  average  percentage  increase  for  the  principal  commodities  which  we 
export  was  35.6  per  cent. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS 

.  The  six  geographical  divisions  of  the  two  hemispheres  are  all  drawing  on 
Canadian  sources  of  replenishment,  and  each  of  the  continental  areas  holds  out 
diversified  markets.  Europe,  with  the  motherland  and  the  twenty-six  continental 
delimitations,  is  our  most  important  purchaser,  taking  49.3  per  cent  of  our 
exports,  Great  Britain  alone  being  responsible  for  all  but  10.7  per  cent  of  this 
total.  North  America  as  a  continent  (including  of  course  the  United  States) 
buys  from  us  39.2  per  cent  of  our  foreign  sales,  or  approximately  the  same  as 
the  British  Isles.  South  America  purchased  2.1  per  cent  of  our  exports;  Asia, 
5.9  per  cent;  Oceania  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  2.5  per  cent;  and 
Africa  as  a  whole,  about  1  per  cent. 

Long  association,  patriotic  sentiment,  and  blood  kinship  play  a  real  part  in 
determining  the  flow  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  explain  to  some  extent  the 
trend  of  .  our  export  trade  with  Great  Britain.  Contiguity  and  traditional  inter- 
course are  the  grounds  on  which  our  commerce  with  the  United  States  is  built 
up.  True,  the  course  of  our  exportation  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  is  also  being  directed  by  means  of  a  well-conceived  and  well- 
operated  trade  policy,  and  by  the  dovetailing  of  our  natural  resources  into  their 
economic  needs;  but  it  is  in  those  areas  which  are  remote  from  contact,  both 
historically  and  physically,  with  us  that  we  see  best  interpreted  the  export  spirit 
of  Canada.  Particularly  significant  therefore  is  our  outgoing  trade  with  Con- 
tinental Europe,  South  America,  and  Asia;  with  such  countries,  for  instance,  as 
Spain  and  Germany;  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Peru;  and  China  and  Japan.  (Peru, 
it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  bought  more  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1926  than  during  the  whole  calendar  year  of 
1925.) 

THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  one  of  the  agencies  that 
are  at  work  in  the  extension  of  Canada's  trade  frontiers:  I  refer  to  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service.  In  that  connection  I  have  just  had  a  chart  made 
at  Ottawa  posting  me  on  the  work  of  our  twenty-three  Trade  Commissioner 
offices  for  1925.   A  few  observations  based  on  this  chart  will  be  illuminative. 

Our  Service  has  prepared  and  transmitted  for  publication  in  our  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  over  500  special  detailed  commodity  and  economic  reports, 
and  has  despatched  over  600  comprehensive  and  authoritative  statements  direct 
to  Canadian  manufacturers.    Our  Trade  Commissioners  have  enlisted  in  the 
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interests  of  Canadian  exporters  during  the  past  year  the  attention  of  some  1,600 
foreign  firms,  and  have  brought  to  the  notice  of  Canadian  producers  and  manu- 
facturers this  number  of  definite  business  opportunities  abroad,  supporting  each 
trade  opening  by  information  on  the  status  of  the  firm  wishing  to  do  business 
with  Canada;  and  we  have  been  the  means  of  establishing  throughout  the  world 
for  Canadian  exporters  about  700  business  connections.  Our  Trade  Commis- 
sioners have  had  approximately  30,000  interviews  with  foreign  business  men — 
a  large  percentage  of  these  in  foreign  languages — and  together  with  head  office 
our  Sendee  have  dictated  well  over  100,000  business  letters,  all  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  export  trade. 

One  of  our  officers  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  successful  in  initiating  orders 
for  various  Canadian  firms  to  the  value  of  over  $600,000;  another  to  the  value 
of  $420,000;  another  elsewhere  to  the  value  of  $200,000;  another  to  the  value 
of  $100,000;  and  so  on  throughout  the  Service.  In  these  estimates  nothing  is 
credited  to  repeat  orders  which  have  resulted  from  connections  established  by 
our  Trade  Commissioners  in  preceding  years.  In  one  particular  instance  an 
order  initiated  by  one  of  our  Trade  Commissioners  for  $18,000  worth  of  a  certain 
Canadian  product  in  fiscal  vear  1925  resulted  in  repeat  orders  to  the  extent  of 
$300,000  last  year. 

Our  Trade  Commissioners  are  one  and  all  educated,  persevering,  and  keen, 
and  they  are  acting  as  the  pathfinders  of  new  overseas  markets.  It  is  their 
function  to  keep  clear  the  established  channels  of  Canadian  commerce,  to  deepen 
and  extend  them,  and  to  open  new  channels.  Our  Trade  Commissioners  do  not, 
as  you  know,  actually  sell  your  goods  for  you;  their  duty  is  to  look  out  for 
whatever  opportunities  are  offering,  or  that  may  develop,  for  Canadian  export 
trade,  and  to  bring  together  the  domestic  seller  and  the  foreign  buyer. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  QUALITY 

About  ten  years  ago  there  was  held  here  in  Toronto  a  sample  show  of 
German  products  as  sold  throughout  the  world.  A  feature  which  impressed  the 
visitor  was  the  cheap  quality  and  poor  workmanship  of  a  great  many  of  the 
articles,  as  well  as  the  extraordinarily  low  prices  charged.  It  was  suggested  by 
some  well-intentioned  people  at  that  time  that  Canadian  firms,  in  order  to  gain 
markets,  should  produce  cheap  low-quality  goods.  Only  in  this  way,  was  it 
argued,  could  we  hope  to  cut  in  on  certain  foreign  markets.  This  would  be  a 
mistaken  policy.  Labour  and  manufacturing  costs  in  Canada  are  relatively  high 
in  comparison  with  those  of  certain  European  countries  such  as  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Italy,  and  we  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  compete  in  the  lowest- 
quality  markets.  Canadian  goods,  I  have  found  in  travelling  in  various 
countries,  enjoy  abroad  generally  that  British  reputation  for  quality  which  has 
gone  so  far  to  give  England  her  supremacy  in  overseas  trade,  and  it  is  on  this 
basis  that  our  exports  can  be  best  and  most  legitimately  expanded. 

THE  THREE  FACTORS 

Let  us  follow  along  the  lines  of  modern  export  practice,  conscious  that 
many  of  the  markets  are  being  contested  by  nearer  purveyors  and  that  the  spirit 
of  accommodation  that  governs  our  export  endeavours  will  in  a  large  measure 
determine  any  impact  we  may  make.  To  write  in  English  where  that  language 
is  not  understood;  to  quote  yards,  feet  and  inches  f.o.b.  Edmonton,  Kitchener, 
Frederieton,  Three  Rivers,  or  other  inland  points;  to  demand  always  cash  with 
order;  to  fail  in  the  making  of  contracted  deliveries;  to  export  intermittently 
instead  of  consistently  and  regularly;  to  refuse  reasonable  co-operation  with  the 
carefully  selected  agency:  to  do  these  things  is  to  court  failure.  There  are  three 
cardinal  and  determining  factors  that  make  for  success  in  the  export  field — 
price,  quality,  and  service — and  not  the  least  of  these  is  "  service." 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  June  14,  1926. — Most  people  assumed  that  with  the  termination  of 
the  general  strike  on  May  12  the  adjustment  of  the  coal  dispute  would  quickly 
follow.  But  five  weeks  have  elapsed,  during  which  any  attempts  made  by  the 
coal  owners  and  miners  to  reach  an  agreement  have  been  completely  abortive. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  universal  inconvenience  and  grave  situation 
which  would  have  resulted  from  a  continuance  of  the  general  strike  have  been 
averted,  a  very  serious  condition  of  affairs  exists,  which  if  prolonged  may  per- 
manently affect  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Railway  transportation,  both  freight  and  passenger,  remain  greatly 
restricted,  and  the  shortage  of  coal  is  having  a  direct  and  disastrous  effect  upon 
every  branch  of  trade  and  industry.  The  complete  cessation  of  the  production 
of  coal  in  itself  restricts  the  operation  of  many  factories,  and  with  no  settlement 
of  the  dispute  in  sight,  and  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  business  firms 
generally  are  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  future  arrangements  or  contracts. 

A  chief  sufferer  is  obviously  the  coal  industry  itself.  Export  trade  has  fallen 
away  to  nothing,  and  Britain's  usual  coal  customers  are  placing  future  orders 
with  coal-producing  competitors  like  Germany,  Belgium,  Poland,  and  the  United 
States. 

A  survey  of  other  industries  shows  that  the  coal  dispute  is  tieing  up  both 
production  and  trade  in  great  national  industries  like  iron  and  steel,  hardware, 
engineering,  and  textiles.  Indeed,  the  position  is  seriously  affecting  practically 
every  branch  of  activity. 

If  further  proofs  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  coal  strike  are  needed,  they 
are  afforded  by  the  foreign  trade  returns  for  May,  which  have  just  been  issued. 

The  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  May  (£81,199,444)  were  £21,000,000 
less  than  for  April,  and  £23f,0O0,0O0  below  those  of  May,  1925;  while  exports  of 
United  Kingdom  products,  at  £45,763,971  aggregate  £7,000,000  less  than  in  April, 
and  £18,000,000  beneath  those  of  a  year  ago.  In  the  case  of  re-exports  (£7,532,672) 
the  reduction  was  from  £11,000,000  in  April  and  £14,000,000  in  May,  1925.  A 
serious,  but  anticipated,  feature  is  the  drop,  in  comparison  with  a  year  ago,  of 
practically  £12,000,000  in  exports  of  British  manufactured  goods. 

The  total  result  is  that  a  year  which  opened  with  a  general  hope  of  a  trade 
revival  is  experiencing  a  heavy  reduction  in  every  department,  and  while  there 
is  some  hope  that  a  solution  of  the  coal  difficulty  must  be  approaching,  the  long 
lock-out  has  already  caused  such  general  paralysis  that  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  the  general  machinery  gets  into  running  order  again.  - 

The  position  is  naturally  causing  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  unemployment  figures,  which  before  the  strike  had  dropped  to 
below  1,000,000,  have  risen  to  the  alarming  total  of  1,597,700. 

The  general  situation  has  been  rendered  still  more  dismal  by  the  almost 
unbroken  cold  and  wet  conditions  which  have  prevailed.  All  the  crops  are  back- 
ward, and  there  will  be  a  short  yield  of  hay  in  many  districts  unless  warm 
weather  sets  in  and  continues. 

Fruit  conditions  are  also  unsatisfactory  in  most  districts,  and  in  Kent  and 
other  sections  there  are  practically  no  apples. 
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NEW  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  AT  LIVERPOOL 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  announces  that  Mr.  Harry  A. 
Scott,  who  for  the  past  eighteen  months  has  been  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Liverpool,  has  been  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  Trade  Commissioner.  Mr 
Scott  will  devote  himself  to  the  general  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  in  that 
territory  which  covers  the  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and 
North  Wales;  and  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
who  has  been  located  for  a  number  of  years  in  Liverpool,  will  now  direct  his 
energies  exclusively  to  the  extension  of  Canadian  fruit  exports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent. 


CANADIAN  COMPETITION  WITH  IRISH  CATTLE 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  June  11, 1926. — The  British  Home  Office  have  just  issued  a  35-page 
pamphlet  entitled  Report  of  Proceedings  in  Northern  Ireland  under  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  Act,  which  should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Canadian  export 
cattle  trade. 

Under  the  paragraph  headed  exports  the  following  appears: — 
A  further  and  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  animals  exported  from 
Northern  Ireland  ports  has  to  be  recorded.  In  comparison  with  the  previous  year  there  was 
a  shortage  of  73,414  cattle,  34,716  sheep,  8,186  swine,  and  1,579  horses.  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  during  1924  the  shipments  of  live  stock  from  Northern  Ireland  were 
abnormally  heavy,  and  to  make  a  fair  comparison  the  year  1922  may  be  taken  as  an  average 
one.  The  figures  given  hereunder  will,  however,  show  that  the  export  live  stock  traffic 
during  1925  was  much  below  normal. 

Cattle     .        Sheep  Horses 

1922    267,157  98,550  5,846 

1925    224,234  75,591  2,561 

Decrease   42,923  22,959  3.285 

This  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  normal  shipments  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  attributed 
to  the  following  causes: — 

(1)  The  very  heavy  shipments  of  live  stock  during  1924,  when  animals  were  exported 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  kept  in  Ireland  until  more  mature; 

(2)  The  heavy  mortality  amongst  cattle  and  sheep  during  1924,  due  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  and  the  ravages  of  the  liver  fluke; 

(3)  The  continuance  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  result  of  numerous  outbreaks  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  that  country,  of  drastic  and  very  comprehensive  regulations  in  restriction 
of  the  movement  of  live  stock; 

(4)  The  importation  of  large  numbers  of  Canadian  cattle,  Canada  being  now  an  active 
competitor  with  Ireland  in  the  British  markets. 

The  conditions  resulting  from  U),  (2)  and  (3)  may  be  considered  transient  in  their 
effects.  But  the  menace  of  increased  Canadian  cattle  imports  is  a  real  one  and  quite  outside 
the  range  of  domestic  conditions.  Canadian  cattlemen  are  making  a  very  bold  and  deter- 
mined bid  to  wrest  from  the  Irish  exporter  the  monopoly  of. the  English  store  cattle  market 
which  he  has  so  long  enjoyed.  As  pointed  out  above,  the  prevalence  of  movement  restric- 
tions in  England  has  in  no  small  measure  checked  the  normal  stream  of  Irish  imports.  But 
the  home  exporter  should  not  lull  himself  into  a  sense  of  false  security. 

In  the  British  markets  Irish  stores  of  the  better  class  have  deservedly  gained  for  them- 
selves a  very  high  reputation.  So  long  as  the  Canadian  product  is  the  finished  beast  ready 
for  the  butcher,  there  will  always  be  a  market  for  Irish  stores  of  the  right  type.  But  it 
is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  study  of  feeding  and  fattening  conditions 
in  Great  Britain  may  lead  to  the  production  of  an  eminently  suitable  type  of  Canadian  store 
beast  to  be  placed  in  direct  competition  with  the  Irish  product.  It  therefore  behoves  those 
interested  in  the  Irish  industry  to  take  a  careful  survey  of  the  position  and  exert  every 
effort  to  hold  the  place  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed  and  which,  owing  to  our  proximity  to 
the  British  markets,  it  should  be  in  a  position  to  maintain. 
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In  passing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  decrease  in  live  stock  shipments  applied  in 
practically  equal  proportions  both  to  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Then,  under  the  heading  accommodation  on  board  ship,  the  report  states: — 
No  figures  are  yet  available  to  enable  this  1925  casualty  rate  to  be  compared  with  the 
corresponding  rates  for  cattle  carried  to  Great  Britain  from  Free  State  and  Canadian  ports. 
The  Department  is  very  far  from  seeking  to  turn  the  misfortunes  of  other  countries  to  its 
own  credit.  But  since  exaggerated  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  losses  amongst 
cattle  sailing  out  of  Northern  Ireland,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  shippers  concerned  to  set  out 
the  following  comparative  table  based  on  the  published  figures  for  1924.  The  table  shows 
that  in  that  year  the  Northern  Irish  casualty  rate  compared  favourably  with  that  of  ship- 
ments from  elsewhere. 

[It  will  be  seen  that  the  Canadian  figures  are  for  stores  only,  the  reason  being  that  in 
the  case  of  fat  cattle  Canadian  and  American  cattle  are  not  for  this  purpose  distinguished 
in  the  report  of  the  English  Ministry.] 

Cattle  Proportion 
Exported      Casualties       of  Casualties 

Canada  (stores  only)   45,853  61  1  in  715 

Irish  Free  State   781.312  981  1  in  796 

Northern  Ireland   297,648  50  1  in  5,952 

In  March,  1925,  the  English  Ministry  issued  a  letter  to  all  cross-channel  shipping  com- 
panies urging  that  they  should  not  let  their  boats  carrying  cattle  put  to  sea  when  stormy 
weather  prevailed  or  was  anticipated.  This  Department  (Imperial  Secretary  Department, 
Belfast)  forwarded  that  letter  with  an  endorsement  to  the  shipping  companies  with  head- 
quarters in  Northern  Ireland.  The  Free  State  Department  have  since  embodied  a  provision 
on  these  lines  in  their  Order  of  November  3.  The  Department  has,  however,  so  far  felt 
doubtful  as  to  the  value  of  so  vague  a  provision. 

It  has  often  been  publicly  alleged  that  superior  accommodation  for  Canadian  cattle  on 
their  passage  to  Great  Britain  is  provided;  and  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
Canadian  cattle  might  profit  by  the  fact  that  the  ships  for  their  conveyance  have  all  been 
fitted  out  specially  within  the  last  few  years,  must  provide  for  the  detention  of  cattle  on 
board  for  at  least  seven  days  and  nights,  must  all  be  of  a  size  to  weather  the  Atlantic,  and 
are  not  required,  as  are  Irish  cross-channel  boats,  to  enter  relatively  shallow  harbours.  The 
Department,  however,  propose  to  send  a  senior  inspector  to  Great  Britain  next  March,  when 
cattle  shipments  may  be  expected  to  be  heavier  than  at  present,  for  the  examination  rf 
various  points  referred  to  in  these  notes.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  include  the 
careful  inspection  of  a  Canadian  cattle-carrying  vessel  in  his  journey.  But  it  may  be  pointed 
out  meantime  that  the  Canadian  cattle  are  not,  for  example,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated, 
carried  in  separate  padded  apartments.  They  are  reported  to  be  carried  several  to  a  pen, 
with  sufficient  space  to  lie  down,,  in  pens  made  by  partitions  of  plain  boarding  running  from 
the  floor  of  one  deck  to  the  roof  provided  by  the  deck  above. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND  CATTLE  IN  MAY 


Store  cattle  are  reported  to  be  in  forward  condition.  Prices  were  inclined 
to  have  a  downward  tendency.  The  general  strike  had  the  inevitable  effect  of 
hampering  trade  in  live  stock,  and  the  number  of  cattle  exported  from  Northern 
Ireland  ports  during  May  was  only  8,477  as  compared  with  21,479  during  the 
previous  month.  Accordingly  demand  slackened  and  trade  was  somewhat  duller 
in  all  sections.  The  local  demand  for  fat  cattle  and  the  small  supplies  on  offer 
enabled  prices  to  be  fairly  well  maintained  in  some  districts  during  the  early 
part  of  May,  but  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  prices  was  recorded  towards 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  trade  in  stores  slackened  considerably,  particularly 
for  older  animals  which  were  badly  neglected.  Small  well-bred  animals  were 
saleable,  but  at  somewhat  reduced  prices;  there  was,  however,  a  good  trade  in 
young  heifers  suitable  for  breeding.  The  average  prices  of  store  cattle  in 
Northern  Ireland  for  May  ranged  between  36s.  and  53s.  per  live  hundredweight. 
The  average  prices  for  fat  cattle  were  between  45s.  6d.  and  50s.  6d.  per  live 
hundredweight. 

Several  copies  of  the  report  referred  to  above  are  available  for  reference,  or 
for  loan,  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  BUTTER  MARKET 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  June  18,  1926. — As  the  season  for  Canadian  butter  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom  is  now  opening,  the  following  notes  are  submitted  regarding 
the  marketing  of  butter  in  this  area. 

Butter  comes  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  throughout  the  year  from  Den- 
mark, and  shipments  from  this  source  are  decidedly  the  most  popular  in  the 
North  of  England.  The  reputation  which  Danish  butter  enjoys  is  the  result  of 
many  years'  concentration  on  this  market  and  the  maintaining  of  regular  ship- 
ments of  high-class  butter  uniformly  graded. 

Within  more  recent  years  other  Northern  European  butters — notably 
Swedish — have  been  gaining  favour.  Butter  is  also  imported  from  Finland, 
Latvia,  Esthonia,  Siberia,  and  Holland.  These  other  Continental  grades  nor- 
mally sell  at  lower  figures  than  Danish.  Until  recent  years  Siberian  was  con- 
sidered a  low-grade  butter  suitable  for  confectionery  purposes,  but  the  quality 
has  been  improving  lately  and  it  has  been  offered  for  counter  sales  in  various 
districts. 

Dutch  butter  is  sold  more  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  London,  and  does  not 
come  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  large  quantities. 

From  April  to  the  end  of  September  Irish  butter  is  offered  in  this  market, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  dealers  interviewed  Canadian  varieties  are  of  the  same 
general  quality  as  Irish,  but  fresh-made  Irish  has  the  preference.  On  the  other 
hand,  Canadian  butter  has  much  better  keeping  qualities  than  Irish,  the  latter 
being  discounted  when  placed  in  cold  storage.  Last  year  shipments  from  Ireland 
were  smaller  than  usual  as  many  of  the  creameries  found  a  more  profitable  outlet 
for  their  cream,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  production  this  season  will  be  on  an 
increased  scale,  thereby  affecting  the  demand  for  Canadian. 

Although  not  nearly  so  popular  in  the  northern  districts  as  in  the  London 
area,  New  Zealand  butter  is  undoubtedly  growing  in  favour  and  comes  to  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  in  considerable  quantities.  This  butter  used  to  be  shipped 
from  December  to  June,  but  the  tendency  at  present  is  to  provide  all-year-round 
supplies  by  regulating  shipments  and  by  maintaining  stocks  in  cold  storage  in 
New  Zealand. 

Australian  butter,  which  comes  forward  from  late  October  till  the  end  of 
May,  enjoys  a  very  fair  sale  as  well  in  the  north,  particularly  the  "Kangaroo" 
grade,  which  has  been  selling  during  the  past  few  months  at  a  very  small  pre- 
mium under  New  Zealand.  Supplies  from  this  source  have  been  on  the  light  side 
this  past  season.  Generally  speaking,  however,  Australian  is  not  as  suitable  for 
all  districts  as  New  Zealand.  It  is  well  received  in  a  number  of  Welsh  mining 
towns,  and  also  in  the  south. 

Argentine  butter  is  imported  usually'  from  October  to  April,  and  butter  from 
this  source  is  sold,  on  the  average,  as  a  cheaper  quality.  Some  Argentine 
unsalted  is  used  for  blending  purposes. 

Continental  butters  are  sold  in  casks,  and  the  reputation  of  Danish  butter 
is  such  that  the  public  has  come  to  associate  casks  with  the  best  grades.  This 
of  course  helps  the  sale  of  other  Continental  butters  at  the  expense  of  Canadian, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australian,  which  come  in  boxes.  A  small  percentage  of  Irish 
butter  is  packed  in  casks  to  compete  for  this  trade,  the  remainder  being  shipped 
in  boxes.  Liverpool  is  not  quite  so  prejudiced  as  Manchester  in  the  matter  of 
containers.  Manchester,  however,  is  regarded  as  the  stronghold  for  Danish 
butter,  and  casks  are  decidedly  preferred. 

Continental  butter  for  the  North  of  England  is  imported  to  East  Coast  ports 
such  as  Newcastle  and  Hull,  thence  by  rail  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Buy- 
ing for  the  last-named  cities  is  usually  carried  on  direct  by  importers  located  in 
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each  city.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand  and  Australian  butter,  however,  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  is  done  through  London,  and  shipments  are  made  by  rail  from  that 
port  to  the  northern  cities.  Several  shiploads,  however,  were  made  direct  to 
Liverpool  and  other  West  Coast  ports  during  the  past  season.  Irish  and  Argen  - 
tine butter  for  the  north  is  usually  handled  direct  by  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
importers.  Canadian  butter  for  shipment  to  northwest  England  has  always  been 
imported  direct  to  Liverpool,  and  in  more  recent  years  Manchester  has  also 
been  taking  its  requirements  direct  via  the  Ship  Canal.  Opinion  differs  as  to 
what  proportion  of  Manchester's  requirements  of  Canadian  butter  are  still 
handled  by  Liverpool  importers,  but  there  are  several  large  dealers  in  the  former 
city  who  have  been  doing  an  increased  trade  with  the  Dominion  of  late.  Man- 
chester being  the  best  outlet  in  this  country  for  Danish  butter,  is  not  as  good  a 
market  for  Canadian  as  Liverpool.  The  established  reputation  of  Danish  butter 
and  the  proximity  of  Newcastle  and  Hull  to  the  Continent  are  undoubted  handi- 
caps to  the  sale  of  the  Canadian  product  on  the  East  Coast. 

COMPETITIVE  PRICES 

During  the  past  few  months,  owing  to  the  lack  of  demand  in  Germany, 
Danish  and  other  Continental  butters  have  been  more  freely  offered  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  this  has  had  an  effect  on  the  sale  of  New  Zealand  and  Australian  varie- 
ties. At  present  there  are  stocks  of  cold-stored  New  Zealand  butter  which  are 
being  offered  at  around  178s.  per  cwt.  on  spot  Liverpool.  Canadian  butter  has 
been  offering  this  week  at  around  180s.  c.i.f.  To  this  must  be  added  3s.  to  arrive 
at  spot  cost.  As  Canadian  butter  is  not  so  well  regarded  by  importers  as  Ne^\ 
Zealand,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  trading  under  present  market  conditions. 
Usually  Danish  is  valued  at  a  decided  premium  over  New  Zealand,  say  10s.  to 
I5~.  per  cwt.,  but  this  past  season  the  difference  has  been  very  much  less,  and  in 
fact  at  date  of  writing  Danish  is  being  offered  at  from  182s.  to  184s.  on  spot. 
Swedish  butter,  which  has  greatly  increased  in  popularity  at  Liverpool,  has  been 
offered  lately  at  175s.  to  178s.  Irish  creameries  are  asking  172s.  to  174s.,  con- 
siderably under  Canadian. 

The  competition  noted  above  from  New  Zealand  and  Ireland,  added  to  the 
relatively  cheap  supplies  from  the  Continent,  is  thus  having  an  unfavourable 
effect  on  the  demand  for  Canadian  butter  at  date  of  writing. 

Although  complaints  are  still  occasionally  made  that  some  of  our  butters 
are  not  uniform,  importers  interviewed  have  commented  favourably  on  the 
improved  grading  which  has  taken  place  in  Canadian  butter  in  recent  years, 
and  which  is  reflected  in  increased  sales.  Western  creameries  are  the  most 
popular,  as  it  is  stated  that  butter  from  the  Canadian  West  is  more  silky  in  tex- 
ture, and  its  pale  straw  colour  is  liked.  A  further  increase  in  shipments  of  Cana- 
dian butter  to  this  country  was  recorded  in  1925,  although  supplies  from  Canada 
are  extremely  limited  in  comparison  with  the  total  imports.  What  the  English 
buyer  looks  for  is  a  regular  supply  of  a  uniformly  graded  product  in  order  that 
the  demand  created  can  be  maintained. 

Canadian  exporters  not  already  represented  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester 
markets  are  invited  to  communicate  with  this  office. 

LIVERPOOL  POULTRY  MARKET 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  June  9,  1926. — There  has  been  an  active  demand  in  this  district 
for  Canadian  and  American  dressed  poultry  during  the  present  importing  season, 
which  will  be  drawing  to  a  close  within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  anticipated 
supplies  from  Russia  have  not  been  forthcoming,  and  shipments  from  France, 
Austria,  and  Hungary  have  been  light.     Dealers  state  that  the  season  for 
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imported  poultry  tends  increasingly  to  begin  later  in  the  year,  and  although 
commitments  have  been  considered  by  importers  as  usual  during  the  winter 
months,  the  actual  marketing  of  American  and  Canadian  poultry  really  com- 
menced this  year  around  the  end  of  March,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
deliveries  of  imported  birds  may  continue  well  into  July. 

According  to  the  Liverpool  Customs  entry,  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
imports  this  year  have  come  from  the  United  States,  although  it  is  the  opinion 
of  dealers  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  shipments  from  American  ports  have 
been  of  Canadian  origin. 

Up  till  May  supplies  of  Irish  and  domestic  chickens  were  practically  nil, 
as  most  of  these  birds  put  into  cold  storage  last  fall  and  winter  had  been  cleared 
away,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  new  supplies  were 
generally  too  ^mall,  so  that  the  trade  had  to  fall  back  on  imports  to  fill  the 
demand  for  chickens  of  from  three  to  four  pounds  in  weight. 

London  usually  draws  the  bulk  of  the  Continental  supplies,  and  Liverpool 
dealers  purchase  their  requirements  of  these  birds  from  London  importers.  In 
view  of  the  existing  shortage,  however,  Liverpool  firms  were  able,  in  certain 
instances,  to  meet  some  of  the  demand  from  London  with  American  birds. 

During  the  past  month  approximate  c.i.f.  prices  for  American  poultry  aver- 
aging from  36  to  -17  pounds  per  dozen  net  weight  were  reported  from  36  cents 
to  38  cents  per  pound  for  milk-fed  grades.  These  prices  compare  with  an  average 
of  around  32  cents  per  pound  during  March.  Three  grades  of  North  American 
birds  are  quoted  on  this  market— namely,  milk-fed,  fatted,  and  corn-fed,  the 
first  two  varieties  predominating.  There  is  usually  a  difference  of  1  to  2  cents 
per  pound  between  milk-fed  and  fatted. 

The  general  strike  and  the  continued  coal  stoppage  necessarily  affected 
trading.  Added  to  this,  young  domestic  spring  chickens  have  lately  been  coming 
on  the  market  in  larger  quantities  and  in  heavier  weights.  These  two  factors 
have  considerably  affected  demand,  with  the  result  that  there  are  a  number  of 
birds  in  stock  that  should  have  been  disposed  of  by  now,  thereby  curtailing  the 
demand  for  the  imported  article.  One  important  Liverpool  dealer,  however, 
states  that  he  has  arriving  this  week  a  fair-sized  shipment  of  Canadian  birds 
which  he  hopes  to  sell  at  or  near  the  May  figures  quoted  above. 

Several  well-known  Canadian  exporters  are  already  represented  at  Liver- 
pool, having  been  shipping  to  this  market  for  years.  Any  additional  firms 
interested  in  making  arrangements  for  next  season  should  keep  in  mind  that 
importers  usually  begin  negotiations  on  or  about  the  first  of  the  year.  This 
office  will  be  glad  to  render  the  fullest  co-operation  in  effecting  connections. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  June  15,  1926. — The  continued  stoppage  in  the  coal  pits  has  set 
back  industry  and  trade  in  all  directions.  Only  two  contracts  for  new  vessels 
to  be  built  on  the  Clyde  were  announced  for  May,  and  during  the  month  only 
twenty  vessels  of  21,000  tons  were  put  into  the  water  all  over  Scotland,  of 
which  sixteen  of  19,700  tons  were  built  on  the  Clyde. 

Practically  all  the  steel  works  remain  idle,  and  work  will  not  be  resumed 
till  the  mines  are  again  working  and  regular  supplies  of  fuel  assured.  Very 
few  orders  are  being  booked  at  present  owing  to  uncertainty  of  delivery.  The 
makers  of  steel  sheets,  however,  are  fairly  well  placed,  and  most  of  them  expect 
to  keep  going  for  a  few  weeks  yet  with  what  coal  they  have  available.  Very 
little  business  is  being  done  in  pig  iron,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are  only 
four  furnaces  in  blast  in  Scotland. 

The  Scottish  tweed  manufacturers  are  operating,  and  it  is  reported  that 
their  stocks  of  coal  are  ample  for  the  present,  and  merchants  are  likely  to 
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receive  their  supplies  for  the  winter  trade  in  good  time.  Business  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  fair.  Harris  and  Shetland  suitings  in  striking 
colours  and  new  designs  are  being  extensively  purchased  for  American  account. 
Hosiery  and  underwear  manufacturers  are  working  on  short  time,  but  consider- 
able quantities  of  knitted  woollen  fabrics  are  being  made  both  for  the  home 
and  the  export  trade. 

LINEN  INDUSTRY 

The  linen  industry  in  Northern  Ireland,  which  has  for  so  long  been  passing 
through  a  period  of  deep  depression,  has  received  another  setback  owing  to  the 
continuance  of  the  coal  stoppage.  The  chairman  of  the  York  Street  Flax  Spinning 
Company  (Belfast)  recently  stated  that  there  was  no  hope  of  real  prosperity  in 
this  industry  until  the  price  of  flax  reached  the  pre-war  level.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  possibility  of  this  for  years  to  come,  so  that  the  only  hope 
of  reviving  profitable  activity  is  apparently  for  manufacturers  to  cut  down 
other  costs  of  production  to  a  minimum. 

POSITION   OF  SHIPBUILDING 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Harland  and  Wolff,  Limited,  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  chairman  of  the  company,  Lord  Kylsant,  made  a  survey  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  with  special  reference  to  the  position  of 
his  own  great  company  whose  main  establishment  is  at  Belfast.  While  divi- 
dends on  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  company  have  been  passed  for  the  last 
year's  working,  the  year's  profits  have  made  possible  the  payment  of  the 
dividend  on  the  first  preference  shares  and  over  £135,000  has  been  carried  to 
reserve,  which  fund  now  stands  at  £1,300,000.  The  policy  of  the  directors  is 
to  husband  the  company's  resources  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  any  improvement  in  the  shipbuilding  business,  in  which  the  company  holds 
such  a  favourable  position.  Harland  and|  Wolff  were  very  early  in  the  field 
in  the  adaption  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  to  marine  propulsion,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  this  firm  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  world's  industry  m 
the  construction  of  marine  engines  of  this  type.  Lord  Kylsant  declared  that 
the  great  economies  which  can  be  realized  from  the  motor  engine,  compared  with 
the  modern  oil  or  coal-fired  steamer  are  so  considerable  as  to  constitute  a 
veritable  revolution,  and  a  serious  challenge  to  steam.  In  his  opinion,  the  future 
on  most  sea  routes  is  with  vessels  fitted  with  the  internal  combustion  engine. 
This  company's  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  new  motive  power  is  one  of 
the  reasons  which  give  him  confidence  in  the  company's  future.  As  showing 
this  firm's  outstanding  position  in  British  shipbuilding,  during  the  last  four 
years  of  unparalleled  depression  Harland  and  Wolff  launched  over  100,000  tons 
annually,  and  last  year  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  workshops,  ship-repairing  departments,  foundries,  steel  works,  and 
collieries  averaged  over  38,000.  One  element  that  inspires  him  with  confidence 
in  the  future  is  the  fact  that  British  shipbuilding  as  a  whole  was  first  after  the 
war  to  revert  to  economic  principles. 

TRADE   CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  June  8,  1926. — The  business  depression  in  Germany  still  con- 
tinues, but  all  signs  point  to  a  gradual  improvement  in  conditions. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  bankruptcies,  the 
figure  for  May  being  1,052  as  compared  with  1,288  in  April  and  1,893  in  March. 
In  addition  742  firms  applied  for  official  receivership  in  May  as  against  918  in 
April  and  1,488  in  March. 
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The  total  number  of  unemployed  in  receipt  of  support  is  showing  a  gradual 
decline,  but  not  so  much  as  could  be  expected  from  factors  of  a  seasonal  nature. 
The  figure  on  May  15  was  1,743,429  as  compared  with  1,878,881  a  month  prev- 
iously, and  2,056,000  on  March  1.  Certain  German  newspapers  have  pointed  out 
that  before  the  war  there  was  a  seasonal  variation  in  employment  every  spring 
amounting  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  so  that  the  recent  small  decline  in  unem- 
ployment does  not.  represent  any  great  increase  in  industrial  activity.  One 
explanation  of  the  slow  decline  in  unemployment  is  also  found  in  the  relative 
inactivity  of  the  building  trades,  26.7  per  cent  of  the  members  of  builders' 
unions  being  unemployed  in  April  as  compared  with  5.7  per  cent  a  year 
previously. 

MONEY  AND  STOCKS 

There  still  continues  to  be  a  plethora  of  easy  money,  which  is  a  reflection 
of  the  business  depression.  On  June  7  the  Reichsbank  further  reduced  its  dis- 
count rate  from  7  to  6^  per  cent  in  order  to  be  more  in  touch  with  conditions  in 
the  money  market,  where  the  private  discount  rate  has  ranged  under  5  per  cent. 
During  the  last  two  months  the  total  amount  of  rediscounts  by  the  Reichsbank 
has  declined  from  413  million  reichsmarks  to  38  million  reichsmarks. 

A  proposal  is  awaiting  parliamentary  sanction  to  increase  the  legal  restric- 
tion on  the  discounting  of  treasury  bills  by  the  Reichsbank  from  100  to  400 
million  reichsmarks.  With  the  recent  reduction  of  taxes  the  Government  has 
not  such  large  cash  reserves  available,  while  owing  to  the  stagnation  of  trade 
the  Reichsbank  cannot  always  find  employment  for  its  surplus  funds. 

The  stock  exchange  continues  to  experience  periodic  activity  under  the 
influence  of  easy  money  conditions.  This  activity  has  affected  one  group  of 
shares  after  another  at  different  intervals.  The  share  index  of  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  on  June  6  was  90.89  as  compared  with  84.24  on  May  1  and  86.18  on 
April  1.  Foreign  interest  has  been  a  factor  in  many  recent  share  movements 
and  considerable  French  and  Belgian  purchases  of  German  stocks  have  been 
reported. 

INDUSTRY 

Reports  from  the  various  industries  indicate  that  there  has  been  little 
change  during  the  past  few  months.  The  majority  of  industries  are  still 
operating  considerably  below  capacity,  and  the  small  improvement  in  export 
trade  has  not  compensated  for  the  stagnation  of  domestic  business.  Prices,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  would  appear  to  have  attained  a  large  measure  of  stability, 
the  index  number  during  May  having  risen  only  from  139.6  to  139.9. 

The  coal  industry  would  appear  to  have  derived  little  improvement  from 
the  British  strike,  and  although  export  shipments  have  increased,  the  reserve 
stocks  remain  very  large.  The  daily  production  of  coal  in  the  Ruhr  district 
amounted  to  about  340,000  tons  in  May  as  compared  with  323,000  tons  in  April. 

The  situation  in  the  iron  industry  is  described  as  very  quiet.  No  improve- 
ment has  been  noticeable  in  most  branches,  and  in  some  the  position  has  grown 
worse.  The  orders  for  building  purposes,  which  normally  should  be  heavy  in 
May,  have  been  very  disappointing.  The  new  steel  trust  commenced  its  co- 
ordinated activities  during  May  and  placed  contracts  for  Wabana  ore.  Export 
shipments  of  iron  and  steel  to  South  America  are  reported  to  have  been  heavy. 

No  change  is  reported  in  the  machine  industry.  There  are  many  inquiries 
from  abroad  for  special  types  of  machines,  but  complaints  are  made  of  American 
competition  and  under-bidding  from  France  and  Belgium  as  a  result  of  the  cur- 
rency depreciation  in  these  countries. 

The  position  in  the  textile  industry  is  still  reported  to  be  very  bad  with 
little  prospect  of  improvement.  Many  mills  are  working  only  three  to  four  days 
a  week  and  then  partly  for  stocks.  The  only  branch  which  would  appear  to  be 
employed  to  any  extent  is  the  manufacture  of  fabric  gloves  for  North  America. 
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The  food  and  drink  industries  report  good  activity,  and  this  trade  has  natur- 
ally been  the  least  affected  by  the  industrial  depression.  The  consumers'  co- 
operative societies  report  that  the  average  turnover  per  member  increased  from 
160  reichsmarks  in  1924  to  210  reichsmarks  in  1925,  as  compared  with  287  reichs- 
marks  before  the  war. 

WORST  STAGE  OF  DEPRESSION  PASSED 

In  general  it  would  appear  that  the  worst  stage  of  the  depression  has  been 
passed.  Production  is  slowly  increasing.  Thus  the  daily  car  loadings  of  the 
German  railways  have  increased  from  110,000  in  the  middle  of  March  to  126,000 
in  May,  as  compared  with  an  increase  from  115,000  to  120,000  in  the  same  period 
'ast  year. 

The  present  position  in  Germany  can  best  be  described  as  depression  neces- 
sary for  the  general  consolidation  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  During 
the  past  six  months  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  relieving  the  financial 
stringency,  in  the  elimination  of  weaker  concerns,  and  in  the  reorganization  of 
business  through  fusion  of  interests.  Production  is  still  restricted  owing  to  lack 
of  markets.  It  is  probable  that  German  industries  would  recover  more  quickly 
from  the  present  depression  if  the  competition  resulting  from  depreciated  cur- 
rencies in  neighbouring  countries  could  be  eliminated.  This  factor  has  been 
retarding  the  slow  development  of  German  export  trade. 

STATISTICS  OP  TRADE 

The  trade  statistics  for  recent  months  reflect  the  change  which  has  come 
over  German  business.  The  returns  for  April  show  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade  for  the  fifth  month  in  succession,  whereas  in  the  previous  two  years 
there  was  a  heavy  unfavourable  trade  balance.  The  statistics  indicate  a  steady 
but  slow  development  of  the  export  of  finished  manufactured  goods.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  values  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise 
and  of  the  exports  of  finished  goods  in  each  of  the  five  months  from  December 
to  April: — 

Total  Imports   Total  Exports      Exports  of 

Finished  Goods 
Reichsmarks     Reichsmarks  Reichsmarks 

December,  1925    757,575,000        793,931,000  565,387,000 

January,  1926    707,308,000         794,638,000  568,251,000 

February    1526   661,740,000         782,952,000  564.098.000 

March    1926    645,264,000         923,140,000  686,414,000 

April,  'l926    723,085,000         779,308,000  597,354.000 

The  favourable  trade  balance  has  been  augmented  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  above  table  through  the  re-export  and  the  decline  of  imports  of  raw 
materials  as  a  consequence  of  the  trade  depression. 


THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Jean  J.  Guay 

Milan,  June  5,  1926.— Italy's  general  economic  condition  continues  good 
on  the  whole,  though  there  are  indications  that  the  industrial  situation  will  be 
less  favourable  as  a  result  of  the  economic  crisis  which  is  more  or  less  acute  in 
so  manv  European  countries. 

The  first  quarter  of  1926  has  been  characterized  by  a  tendency  towards 
stabilization  and  organization  in  financial,  production,  and  trade  circles.  The 
total  note  circulation,  which  on  February  28  amounted  to  20,285  million  lire, 
shows  a  decrease  of  465  million  lire  on  the  figures  for  January  31,  1926,  and  of 
1,165  million  lire  on  those  for  December,  1925.  The  wool  and  cotton  industries 
have  been  busy  with  orders  for  some  months  ahead,  and  the  artificial  silk  is 
also  flourishing.  The  silk  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  depressed.  The  metal- 
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lurgieal  industry  was  kept  busy  during  the  first  two  months  of  1926:  steel  pro- 
duction reached  134,000  tons  in  February,  1926,  as  against  115,000  tons  during 
February,  1925.  The  kid  gloves  industry  is  very  depressed  owing  to  the  new- 
duties  placed  against  gloves  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy's  best  customer  in 
this  line. 

New  investments  of  capital  show  a  decrease.  During  February  181  new 
joint-stock  companies  were  formed  with  a  total  capital  of  some  89  million  lire 
as  against  217  companies  and  218  million  lire  in  January.  Furthermore,  105 
firms  increased  their  capital  by  some  352  million  lire  during  February  as  com- 
pared with  147  companies  and  671  million  lire  during  January.  On  the  other 
hand,  February  saw  the  liquidation  of  41  companies  whose  capital  was  up  to 
88  million  lire  and  16  companies  reduced  their  capital  by  some  15  million  lire. 
The  total  net  increase  of  capital  was  thus  effectively  338  million  lire. 

Unemployment,  which  constantly  decreased  in  1925,  rose  in  January,  1926, 
to  156,382,  but  went  down  again  in  February  to  125,803. 

The  following  figures  show  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  two  months  of 
1926:— 

Imports  Exports 
Million  Lire  Million  Lire 

1926  1925  1926  1925 

January   1,953.4  1,864.9  1,118.1  1,127.2 

February  e   2,206.0  2,073.0  1,325.0  1,403.0 


4,159.4  3,937.9  2,443.1  2,530.2 

The  unfavourable  trade  balance  for  the  first  two  months  of  1926  thus  stands 
at  1,716.3  million  lire  as  compared  with  1,407.7  million  lire  for  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1925. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  during  January,  1926,  imports  were 
some  88  million  lire  over  the  same  period  1925,  while  exports  are  calculated  to 
be  around  9  million  lire  less  than  January,  1925.  Imports  in  February  showed 
an  increase  of  133  million  lire  over  the  corresponding  month  in  1925;  exports 
were  some  78  million  lire  less. 

A  comparison  of  imports  for  the  first  two  months  of  1925  and  1926  indicates 
the  steady  growth  of  home  industries  as  shown  by  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  raw  materials.  The  imports  of  coal  have  almost  doubled,  rising  from  508,073 
tons  during  January,  1925,  to  934,831  tons  during  January,  1926.  Among  the 
other  various  groups  of  commodities  imported  during  January,  1926,  wheat 
presents  a  considerable  decrease  (163,861  tons  valued  at  274  million  lire)  as 
compared  with  January,  1925  (279,190  valued  at  472  million  lire).  Raw  cotton 
was  also  imported  in  smaller  quantity;  considerably  less  imports  of  fresh  and 
frozen  meats;  salted,  dried  and  smoked  fish,  preserved  fish,  sugar,  tobacco,  scrap 
iron  and  steel  scraps,  and  chemicals  are  also  noted,  while  the  imports  of  cattle, 
coffee,  corn,  vegetable  oils,  artificial  silk,  silk  waste,  wood-pulp,  pig-iron,  copper, 
iron  and  steel  metal  sheets  have  increased. 

The  following  exports  showed  a  comparative  increase  for  the  period  stated: 
fresh  fruit,  fruits,  preserved  vegetables,  tomato  paste,  artificial  silk,  marble  and 
alabaster  works,  and  hats,  while  exports  of  eggs,  cheese,  sugar,  rice,  potatoes, 
citrus  fruit,  wine,  olive  oil,  cotton  textiles,  rubber  manufactured  goods,  and  kid 
gloves  (105,800  against  707,500  pairs),  are  lower.  With  regard  to  citrus  fruit, 
cotton  textiles  and  rubber  goods,  although  exports  are  diminished,  the  value  is 
increased  as  a  consequence  of  the  higher  prices. 

The  Government  is  considering  the  advisability  of  establishing  an  organiza- 
tion to  control  imports  in  order  to  counteract  the  increasingly  unfavourable 
trade  balance,  but  however  much  the  Government  may  do  in  this  instance,  the 
commodities  which  are  not  produced  in  Italy,  or  are  produced  in  quantities 
inferior  to  the  consumption,  are  bound  to  be  imported,  and  wheat,  wood-pulp, 
codfish,  salmon,  sugar,  nickel,  coal  and  chemicals  will  always  find  a  good  market 
in  Italy. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  Palmer 

[Note. — 1  guilder  =  40  Canadian  cents] 

One  of  the  main  factors  upon  which  the  economic  condition  of  Holland  is 
dependent  is  the  similar  condition  which  is  prevailing  in  the  adjoining  country, 
Germany.  The  two  countries  are  'bound  together  with  many  ties  not  only  that 
of  physical  union  but  also  with  that  strongest  of  economic  ties,  a  natural  high- 
way. Connecting  these  two  countries  is  a  navigable  waterway  of  tremendous 
value  and  importance  and  as  long  as  water  flows  down  the  Rhine  to  the  North 
Sea  and  cheap  transportation  remains  an  economic  advantage,  so  will  the  welfare 
of  the  larger  inland  country  have  an  intimate  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
other.  Holland's  economic  position  and  her  interest  in  Germany's  welfare  is  to 
a  large  degree  responsible  for  the  fact  that  a  part  at  least  of  nearly  every 
German  loan  is  offered  to  Dutch  investors. 

Holland's  prosperity  dependent  on  colonial  produce 

The  unusual  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands  in  1925  was  not  entirely  due 
to  the  normal  exercising  of  economic  forces  obtaining  within  her  European 
borders.  Holland's  enviable  position  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  successful  develop- 
ment and  exploitation  of  her  colonies,  particularly  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and 
principally  on  rubber,  although  tea,  coffee,  quinine  and  minerals  play  parts 
of  considerable  importance. 

Rubber. — The  year  1925  will  be  remembered  for  some  time  as  a  remarkable 
one  in  the  history  of  rubber.  First  there  was  the  unprecedented  demand  from 
the  tire  manufacturers  of  the  world  located  principally  in  the  United  States. 
This  favourable  condition  naturally  made  for  increased  prices  and  reacted 
on  the  stock  exchange  values  of  the  shares  of  rubber  growing  and  trading 
companies  and  as  the  year  progressed  an  interesting  commercial  struggle  ensued 
between  the  British  supporters  of  the  Stevenson  Scheme  and  tire  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States. 

Tea. — At  the  beginning  of  1925  there  was  a  carry  over  of  some  35,000,000 
pounds  of  tea  and  London  prices  fell  from  2  shillings  per  pound  to  Is.  5d.  at  the 
end  of  October.  Then  came  the  announcement  that  the  British  India  crop  would 
be  15,000,000  pounds  shorter  than  last  year  and  tea  prices  have  been  going  up 
ever  since.   The  year  closed  with  tea  at  Is.  lOd. 

NETHERLANDS  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Imports  into  the  Netherlands  during  1925  exceeded  exports  by  647  million 
florins,  as  compared  with  an  import  balance  of  702.9  million  in  1924.  The 
imports  during  these  two  years  were  valued  at  2,455  and  2,364  million  guilders 
in  1925  and  1924  respectively  and  exports  at  1,808  and  1,661  millions.  Month 
by  month  throughout  the  year  the  exports  of  1925  continued  to  exceed  in  value 
the  exports  of  1924  until  October  was  reached  and  the  effect  of  the  new 
German  tariff  began  to  be  felt.  Exports  during  October  and  November,  1925, 
were  10  and  11  million  guilders  less  than  in  the  same  months  of  1924,  but  5 
million  more  again  in  December.  That  the  decline  was  due  to  the  German  tariff 
is  seen  from  the  monthly  statistics.  From  July  to  September  exports  to  the 
neighbourhood  republic  averaged  51  million  guilders.  In  November  they  totalled 
only  30  million.  Although  the  last  quarter  was  not  up  to  the  year's  average,  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Netherlands  during  1925  was  generally  considered  as  being 
most  satisfactory. 

As  in  1924,  Germany  and  England  continued  in  1925  to  be  Holland's  best 
customers,  but  as  an  importer  of  Dutch  goods  Germany  almost  yielded  first 
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place  to  Great  Britain,  since  exports  to  Germany  declined  slightly  while  those  to 
the  United  Kingdom  increased  about  15  per  cent.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
increased  about  40  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  fall  of  the  French  franc  on  Dutch 
exports  to  France  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  about  one-third. 

Germany  continued  to  be  Holland's  main  source  of  supply,  although  imports 
from  England  increased  about  30  per  cent.  Imports  from  the  other  four  main 
sources  of  supply  all  increased  slightly. 

OPENING  FOR  WHEAT  FLOUR  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  31,  1926. — At  the  present  time  there  is  a  special  oppor- 
tunity to  market  Canadian  wheat  flour  in  Brazil.  Owing  to  the  shortage  in  the 
Argentine  wheat  crop,  Argentine  flour  is  scarce  and  dear  and  the  imports  from 
that  country,  which  normally  supplies  the  bulk  of  Brazil's  requirements,  will, 
it  is  anticipated,  be  much  smaller  than  usual.  An  early  estimate  of  the  Argen- 
tine wheat  crop  placed  it  at  5,845,000  tons,  but  a  later  estimate  of  the  middle  of 
May  places  it  even  lower  at  5,202,063  tons.  This  shrinkage  is  attributed  offici- 
ally to  the  heavy  rains  in  the  last  days  of  December  and  the  first  days  of 
January.  The  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Buenos  Aires  reported  on  April  17 
that  for  the  period  January  1  to  March  11  wheat  exports  from  the  Argentine  fell 
from  1,332,556  metric  tons  in  1925  to  577,638  tons  in  1926,  while  wheat  flour 
exports  fell  from  32,440  metric  tons  to  28,417.  From  a  communication  issued 
to  the  press  by  the  Brazilian  Department  of  Agriculture  it  is  noted  that  the 
exportable  balance  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  the  Argentine  on  April  9  was 
2,211,560  tons.  In  this  estimate  2,100,000  tons  were  allowed  for  local  consump- 
tion and  seed.  From  January  1  to  April  8  the  export  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
reached  1,000,081  tons.  In  1924  Brazil  alone  imported  from  the  Argentine  just 
under  500,000  tons  of  wheat  and  a  little  over  100,000  tons  of  flour.  There  is 
ample  evidence  therefore  of  a  good  opening  here  for  Canadian  flour.  This  statis- 
tical situation  is  confirmed  by  importers,  who  state  that  there  is  a  definite  short- 
age of  flour  and  a  special  opening  for  the  Canadian  product.  Furthermore,  apart 
from  present  conditions,  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  growing  demand 
for  flour  of  North  American  origin.  The  values  of  United  States  exports  of  flour 
to  Brazil  for  the  years  1922  to  1924  were  as  follows:  1922,  $2,700,000;  1923, 
$2,683,000;  1924,  $4,000,000.  Canadian  sales  were  valued  in  calendar  year  1924 
ai  $209,222,  and  in  1925  at  $317,231,  and  in  January  of  this  year  at  $50,000. 

EXTENT  of  market 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  market  here  for  foreign  flour  the  fol- 
lowing table  from  Brazilian  sources  shows  the  total  importations  over  five  years, 
by  tons,  contos  of  reis,  and  pounds  sterling: — 

Imports  of  Wheat  Flour  into  Brazil 

1920  1921  1922  1923  1924 

Metric  tons                                       109,379  65,607  120,133  89,968  181,445 

Contos                                               80,724  47,752  68,j668  63.875  123,529 

£  Sterling  ,                4,927,254  1,659,182  2,050,080  1,430,466  3,022,777 

During  the  year  1924,  according  to  Brazilian  returns,  sources  of  supply  were 
as  follows:  Argentina,  100,788  metric  tons;  United  States,  60,197;  Uruguay, 
16.279;  and  Canada,  4,171  metric  tons. 

CENTRES  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  market  for  wheat  flour  in  Brazil  is  widely  distributed  and  the  relative 
importance  of  the  areas  fed  by  the  following  ports  in  1924  is  indicated  as  fol- 
lows: Santos  (feeding  state  of  Sao  Paulo),  74,573  metric  tons;  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
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22,660;  Pernambuco,  18,257;  Uruguayana,  7,574;  Para,  7,291;  Port  Alegre, 
6,940;  Bahia,  6,168;  Fortaleza,  5,959;  Maceio,  5,319;  Rio  Grande,  4,889;  Caba- 
dello,  4,836;  Manaos,  3,340;  Pelotas,  2,541 ;  Maranhao,  2,484;  Natal,  2,345; 
Sant'Anna  do  Livramento,  1,780;  Corumba,  1,328.  All  other  ports  took  less 
than  1,000  tons  each. 

In  the  past  the  bulk  of  United  States  and  Canadian  flour  has  gone  to  the 
northern  states  of  Brazil,  which,  owing  to  freight  charges  governed  by  distance 
from  Argentina,  offer  a  market  where  prices  are  more  competitive  than  in  the 
Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  markets.  In  1924,  for  example,  the  requirements  of  Santos 
and  hinterland  were  supplied  by  54,801  tons  from  Argentina,  12,462  tons  from 
Uruguay,  and  6,030  tons  from  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  owing  to  the  abnormal  situation,  Canadian 
prices  are  competitive  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  while  prices  are  slightly  lower  in 
Sao  Paulo,  there  are  also  distinct  possibilities  in  this  important  area.  Up  to  the 
close  of  1922  the  United  States  had  a  preference  on  flour  through  a  30  per  cent 
abatement  of  customs  duties,  but  now  all  flour  pays  the  same  duty.  There  being 
no  interior  haul  in  the  Rio  market,  it  is  easily  worked  through  first-class  local 
firms.  The  total  number  of  bakeries  in  Rio  is  placed  at  400,  with  a  daily  con- 
sumption of  4,000  sacks  of  44  kilos  each.  An  estimate  of  the  total  consumption 
of  flour  in  Brazil  for  1924  may  also  be  readily  arrived  at  by  taking  70  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  imports,  adding  the  flour  imports,  and  allowing  5  per  cent  of  flour 
milled  from  foreign  wheat  for  that  milled  from  Brazilian  wheat,  as  follows: — 


(a)  70  per  cent  of  525,896  tons  imported  wheat   —   368,127  tons  flour 

(o)  Imported  flour   =  181,445 

(c)  5  per  cent  of  (a)  for  flour  from  Brazilian  wheat   —     18,406  " 


Total  flour   567,978  tons  flour 


IMPORTANCE  OF  MILLING  INDUSTRY 

The  importance  of  the  flour-milling  industry  is  indicated  by  the  importa- 
tion of  525,896  tons  of  wheat  in  1924;  imports  in  1920  were  281,478  tons.  The 
industry  is,  generally  speaking,  centred  in  the  Federal  District  and  in  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo.  Nearly  all  the  mills  operate  on  Argentine  wheat.  Flour  is  selling 
around  44  milreis  per  sack  of  44  kilos,  the  standard  container,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  price  will  shortly  drop  to  41  milreis. 

THE  CONTAINER 

In  the  past  flour  from  North  America  has  been  supplied  in  the  usual  oblong 
bags,  but  more  recently  United  States  firms  and  certain  Canadian  firms  have 
met  the  demand  of  the  Brazilian  importer  for  so-called  square  bags,  which  are 
more  conveniently  handled  and  stowed.  Complaints  are  made  that  the  oblong 
bag  has  a  tendency  to  break  under  the  handling  received  here.  The  usual  dimen- 
sions of  this  square  bag  are  24  inches  by  30  inches,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
supply  bags  of  a  close  weave  which  wall  prevent  loss  by  the  flour  sifting  through 
the  sack.  On  one  shipment  the  loss  through  this  cause  averaged  a  kilo  per  sack; 
the  wastage  on  properly  selected  material  is  negligible. 

TERMS  OF  SALE 

Terms  of  sale  are  of  vital  importance  and  are  the  obstacle  on  which  negotia- 
tions usually  break  down.  Importers  as  a  rule  demand  120  days'  date:  these 
terms  or  their  equivalent  are  usual  on  this  market.  Certain  flour  is  being  sold 
cash  against  documents,  but  the  amount  that  can  be  sold  on  these  terms  is 
strictly  limited.  Importers  state  that  United  States  firms  are  meeting  the 
requirements  of  credit  specified  above,  while  others  are  selling  a  limited  quan- 
tity on  60  days'  sight.    While  the  terms  demanded  may  seem  too  extended,  it 
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must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  importer  has  to  grant  credit  to  his  customer 
on  a  proportionate  scale,  and  delays  in  the  customs  here  involve  the  importer 
buying  for  cash  in  immobilization  of  capital  for  considerable  periods.  The  best 
method  of  meeting  this  situation  is  to  deal  with  only  first-class  firms.  As  this  is 
so  largely  a  personal  matter,  exporters  would  be  well  advised  to  send  a  qualified 
representative  to  make  investigation  and  to  appoint  agents  in  the  areas  con- 
sidered as  the  most  likely  markets.  It  is  much  better  to  draw  on  the  agent 
direct,  allowing  him  to  make  his  own  arrangements  to  draw  on  his  customers,  or 
make  del  credere  arrangements. 

The  necessity  for  taking  special  precautions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  flour, 
being  a  commodity  which  is  readily  converted  into  cash  by  slightly  reducing 
the  price,  when  sold  on  the  usual  terms  has  a  tendency  to  attract  undesirable 
firms  who  find  themselves  in  a  bad  financial  position  and  endeavour  to  buy  it  on 
terms  for  sacrifice  on  a  cash  basis  to  tide  themselves  over  a  difficult  period.  Some 
very  considerable  losses  have  been  thus  incurred  in  the  past,  and  while  there 
are  plenty  of  first-class  firms  to  whom  the  credit  facilities  demanded  may  be 
safely  granted,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  new  and  unknown 
accounts. 

TYPES  OF  FLOUR  IN  DEMAND 

Generally  the  market  is  not  well  educated  to  the  uses  of  the  best  Canadian 
flours.  A  certain  amount  of  the  best  Manitoba  hard  wheat  patent  flour  may  be 
sold,  but  the  greater  demand  is  for  second  and  even  third  grades.  Flours  selling 
here  are  "  Gold  Medal,"  "  Royal  City,"  and  "  Sterling  " — to  quote  only  a  few 
marks. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  bill  of  lading  and  consular 
invoices  accompany  the  shipment  in  the  ship's  bag;  two  copies  of  the  commercial 
invoice  also  require  to  be  vised.  Delay  in  the  arrival  of  these  documents  may 
result  in  payment  of  double  duties,  and  will  certainly  result  in  pilferage  in  ware- 
house. 

Active  steps  by  Canadian  flour  mills  in  a  position  to  export  should  result 
in  some  interesting  business  at  the  present  time,  and  a  visit  by  a  qualified  repre- 
sentative would  be  well  worth  while. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  May  21,  1926. — Advance  returns  for  the  first  twenty  days  of  May 
from  the  thirteen  leading  ports  of  Japan  show  a  decline  in  the  country's  export 
trade,  and  a  marked  increase  in  imports.  Exports  for  the  period  totalled  51,997,- 
000  yen,  and  imports  21,010,000  yen — an  increase  in  excess  of  imports  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  of  9,764,000  yen.  Exports  for 
the  period  from  January  1  to  May  20  were  valued  at  776,682,000  yen,  and 
imports  at  1,121,180,000  yen — a  decrease  in  excess  of  imports  of  136,100,000  yen 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Flour  Situation 

The  Rice  and  Cereal  Section  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
give  Japan's  daily  flour-milling  capacity  as  at  January  1  as  37,920  barrels. 
The  daily  capacity  of  the  twelve  plants  of  the  Japan  flour  mills  is  estimated 
at  15,600  barrels,  and  that  of  the  twelve  Nisshin  plants  at  15,000  barrels — in 
combination  about  81  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  Japan  Flour  Mills  secured  contracts  some  time  ago  for  230,000  bags 
and  the  Nisshin  Flour  Mills  for  100,000  bags  for  the  Manchurian  market,  but 
orders  have  since  ceased,  and  between  700,000  to  800,000  49-pound  bags  are 
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being  held  ifa  warehouse  at  Dairen.  As  a  result  prices  in  Tokyo  and  Dairen 
show  a  marked  tendency  downward,  but  this  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  After  paying  the  low  freight  charges  to  Dairen,  the  prices  there 
are  much  cheaper  than  in  the  home  market.  Apparently  this  is  the  result  of 
co-operation  in  maintaining  prices  at  home,  and  is  also  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Japanese  millers  to  meet  foreign  competition  in  the  Manchurian  market,  where 
they  must  dispose  of  surplus  stocks.  Average  monthly  prices,  per  bag,  since  the 
first  of  the  year  are  as  follows: — 

Tokyo     C.I.F.  Dairen 

January  Yen  4.70  4.20 

February  Yen   4.60  4.10 

March  Yen   4.50  4.10 

April  Yen   4.190  3.90 

May  19  Yen   4.40—4.50     .  3.50 

It  is  understood  that  after  prolonged  negotiation  the  leading  flour-milling 
companies  have  come  to  a  definite  agreement  to  cut  production  for  domestic 
consumption  during  the  coming  two  years.  This  curtailment  does  not  apply  to 
flour  for  export,  and  mills  are  at  liberty  to  increase  production  during  the  month 
following  the  one  in  which  exportation  takes  place  to  offset  the  exported  quantity. 
The  feature  of  the  reduction  plan  is  the  higher  percentage  of  curtailment 
required  of  larger  mills.  The  agreement  provides  that  each  mill  will  refrain 
from  extending  manufacturing  facilities  during  the  term  of  the  agreement,  and 
while  work  on  factory  construction  now  under  way  is  allowed  to  go  on,  increased 
production  is  prohibited  during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  The  general  plan  of 
curtailment  follows: — 

Aug..  1926,  June.  1927. 


Milling  Capacity  (in  lbs.) 


Over  10,000  .. 
2,000  to  3,000 
1,000  to  2,000 
Below  1,000  .. 
Below  500  .. 


June -July 

to 

to 

1926 

May,  1927 

May,  1928 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

50 

45 

40 

30 

25 

25 

25 

IS 

15 

20 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

Paper  Manufacturers  and  Export  Trade 

The  prospects  are  that  paper-making  companies  will  try  to  come  to  a  definite 
agreement  to  encourage  export  in  order  to  help  steady  the  domestic  market. 
The  general  idea  is  to  build  up  a  cash  reserve  with  the  Paper  Makers'  Asso- 
ciation by  making  a  levy  of  so  much  per  pound  based  on  production.  This  fund 
will  be  used  for  export  bounty  purposes.  The  demand  for  paper  of  almost  all 
descriptions  is  very  poor.  Production  in  January  of  this  year  of  all  classes 
was  79,652,178  pounds,  while  sales  aggregated  76,982,235  pounds.  The  general 
depression  in  the  publishing  trade  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  curtailment  in  the 
demand  for  high-grade  printings.  Against  3,707,083  pounds  of  production  of 
this  class  in  January,  sales  were  2,281,429  pounds.  Curtailment  in  production, 
mainly  in  printing  papers,  as  well  as  a  decided  effort  to  enlarge  the  quantity 
exported,  are  suggested  remedies. 

Due  to  the  dullness  in  the  demand  for  paper,  and  to  the  large  stocks 
brought  over  from  last  year,  imports  of  pulp  into  Japan  show  a  decrease  when 
compared  with  the  imports  for  the  same  period  last  year.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1926,  12,787  tons  of  pulp  were  bought,  but  this  is  a  decline  of  5,779 
tons  from  the  same  period  of  last  year. 


Encouragement  for   the  Steel  Trade 

The  M  Steel  Manufacturing  Industry  Encouragement  Bill,"  which  was 
endorsed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Diet,  came  into  force  April  11.  This  bill 
provides  that  any  steel  manufacturing  plant  equipped  to  produce  over  35,000 
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tons  of  steel  a  year  in  one  place  is  entitled  to  exemption  from  business  taxes  for 
fifteen  years.  The  act  also  provides  that  crucible  or  electro-steel  manufacturers 
who  produce  over  3,500  tons  of  pig  iron  a  year  are  entitled  to  similar  exemption. 

Any  imports  of  machinery  and  raw  materials  bought  by  the  firms  coming 
under  the  encouragement  bill  shall  be  exempted  from  the  import  tariff  for  fifteen 
years.  These  firms  get  a  Government  subsidy  which  varies  according  to  the 
products.  Plants  capable  of  producing  35,000  tons  of  steel  and  iron  are  given 
subsidies  of  6  yen  a  ton  based  on  the  quantity  produced. 

Imports  of  Steel 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  has  published  a  report  on  the 
steel  imports  of  1925,  which  totalled  535,000  tons  against  over  1,150,000  tons  in 
1924.  This  decline  may  be  described  as  a  reaction  from  the  conditions  of  1924 
as  affected  by  the  earthquake.  From  September,  1923,  to  March,  1924,  steel 
was  exempted  from  duty,  and  this  measure  encouraged  purchases  abroad  for 
potential  requirements.  The  imports  continued  even  after  the  duty  had  been 
restored  in  the  expectation  that  permanent  construction  work  would  be  begun. 
In  1924  the  output  at  home  failed  to  come  up  to  the  usual  volume.  In  1925, 
however,  construction  work  was  not  taken  up  as  anticipated,  and  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  domestic  output  by  200,000  tons.  The  fall  in  the  1925  figures 
is  most  noticeable  in  the  import  of  metal  from  the  United  States  and  France, 
and  less  pronounced  in  the  case  of  Germany  and  Belgium.  The  largest  shippers 
in  1924  were  the  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium  and  France. 

There  is  a  growing  opinion  that  a  further  reduction  may  be  made  in  the 
imports  for  the  present  year.  An  increase  is  anticipated  in  home  production, 
while  the  revised  tariff  will  naturally  check  imports.  Particulars  for  1924  and 
1925  are  given  below: — 

Description  In  1,000  Tons    In  1,000  Tons 


Bars  and  rods 

Sheets  

Wire  rods  . .  . 
Tinplates  . . 

Wires  

Pipes   

Rails  

Others  


Total 


1924 

1925 

350 

140 

350 

130 

88 

50 

70 

60 

37 

30 

35 

25 

60 

55 

160 

45 

1,150 

535 

Imports  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

During  the  first  part  of  this  year  sulphate  of  ammonia  imports  aggregated 
42,000  tons,  and  contracts  have  been  made  with  foreign  suppliers  for  over 
110,000  tons.  Domestic  production  is  on  the  increase,  and  it  appears  as  though 
400,000  tons  will  represent  the  entire  requirements  for  this  year — an  increase 
over  last  year  of  about  60,000  tons. 

The  ease  of  application,  and  the  large  content  of  nitrogen  in  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  are  factors  which  are  gradually  making  this  fertilizer  popular  with 
the  farmers  at  the  expense  of  bean  cake.  For  many  years  Japanese  farmers 
were  dependent  on  bean  cake  and  bean  meal  as  fertilizing  material,  and  the 
demand  for  sulphate  of  ammonia,  chili  saltpetre,  etc.,  was  very  small.  Since 
1919  the  farming  community  has  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  it  has  been  coming  in  in  an  increasing  volume  year  by  year. 
Last  year's  imports  of  this  commodity  stood  at  over  203,000  tons  and  home 
production  was  well  over  120,000  tons — an  expansion  in  imports  as  compared 
with  1921  of  160  per  cent  and  in  domestic  production  of  20  per  cent. 
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Lumber  Market  Conditions 

The  present  condition  of  the  lumber  market  is  giving  considerable  concern 
to  lumber  dealers  who  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  falling  prices.  The  domestic  price 
for  Pacific  Coast  lumber  now  ranges  between  9.50  yen  and  11.10  yen  per 
shakujime  (156  board  feet),  according  to  grade,  whereas  14.50  yen  was  standard 
in  the  latter  part  of  December  last. 

Considerable  stocks  of  lumber,  estimated  at  1,200,000  koku  (144,000,000 
board  feet),  are  held  in  Tokyo  and  vicinity.  May  imports  are  showing  some 
tendency  to  ease  off.  The  total  for  the  month  is  expected  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  300,000  koku  (36,000,000  board  feet.)  Contracts  made  early  this  year 
for  delivery  in  June  and  July  are  estimated  at  about  500,000  koku  (60,000,000 
board  feet).  ^Northern  lumber  from  Saghalien,  Hokkaido  and  the  Siberian 
Maritime  Province,  is  now  coming  to  the  Main  Island.  It  is  estimated  that 
supplies  will  total  between  10,000,000  koku  (1,200,000,000  board  feet)  and 
12,000,000  koku  before  the  season  closes. 

According  to  a  report  from  Otaru,  over  thirty  ships  are  now  taking  on 
cargo  in  Saghalien  Bay  alone.  Ships  which  completed  their  cargoes  in  Saghalien 
and  Hokkaido  during  April  totalled  59  and  carried  395,899  koku,  of  which 
333,761  koku  were  in  logs. 

FOODSTUFFS  MARKET  IN  HONG  KONG  AND  SOUTH  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 
II* 

Shanghai,  May  27,  1926. — Hong  Kong  imports  practically  all  of  her  food- 
stuffs requirements  other  than  milk,  local  vegetables,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  butter;  and  food  products  form  the  chief  items  in  Canadian  exports  to  this 
territory. 

FLOUR 

Canadian  shipments  form  approximately  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  flour 
imports  into  Hong  Kong  and  South  China,  with  Australian  and  American  soft 
flour  dividing  the  remainder  of  the  business.  During  the  ten  months  ending 
February,  1926,  Hong  Kong's  imports  of  flour  from  Canada  amounted  to  174,146 
barrels,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  five  months  of  this  period  the  boycott 
of  Hong  Kong  by  South  China  was  in  force.  For  the  corresponding  ten  months 
of  the  previous  year  Hong  Kong's  imports  were  140,092  barrels.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  importers  of  Canadian  flour  stated  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
boycott  he  himself  could  have  disposed  of  over  one  million  (49-pound)  sacks 
of  Canadian  flour.  The  requirements  in  South  China  run  more  to  first  and 
second  clears  than  to  straight  grades,  which  are  more  popular  among  the  Chinese 
in  the  north. 

wheat 

Hong  Kong  and  South  China  requirements  in  this  commodity  are  com- 
paratively negligible  owing  to  the  lack  of  modern  flour  mills  in  South  China. 
As  a  consequence  this  import  is  confined  to  Central  and  North  China,  which 
when  mixed  with  native  wheat  supply  the  popular  grades  of  flour  for  the  South 
China  market.  Canadian  wheat  is  reported  by  some  of  the  larger  mills  catering 
to  the  South  China  trade  as  almost  too  good  for  the  market,  owing  to  its  strong 
qualities,  and  as  a  result  a  smaller  percentage  of  Canadian  wheat  is  used  with 
local  wheat.  This  situation  is,  however,  changing  as  the  South  China  market 
becomes  educated  to  the  more  nutritious  value  of  strong  wheat. 

Prices  of  Canadian  wheat  during  the  past  year  were  such  that  the  larger 
Chinse  mills  found  it  more  profitable  to  utilize  Canadian  than  the  native  pro- 
duct, and  as  a  result  a  definite  advance  in  the  demand  for  flour  made  from  a 
stronger  wheat  has  resulted. 


*  The  first  of  these  reports,  introductory  to  the  series,  was  published  in  our  last  issue. 
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APPLES 

Hong  Kong  at  present  takes  a  very  small  proportion  of  her  yearly  require- 
ments of  apples  from  Canada.  The  trade  expresses  a  preference  for  the  smaller 
apples  packed  in  cases  of  120  to  150  rather  than  the  larger  sizes.  While  the 
flavour  of  Canadian  apples  is  appreciated,  importers  state  that  a  number  of 
cases  have  not  "  stood  up "  to  the  journey  and  the  climate,  due  apparently 
to  defective  packing. 

BUTTER 

Though  the  past  year  showed  a  large  increase  in  Canadian  butter  consump- 
tion in  Central  and  North  China,  practically  no  Canadian  butter  is  in  evidence 
in  the  South.  This  appears  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  aggressive  merchandising 
of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  butters  which  practically  monopolize  the  market. 
The  larger  importers  stated  that  from  time  to  time  they  tested  the  Canadian 
product,  but  had  not  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  quality.  During  the  Cana- 
dian butter  season  Canadian  prices  are  competitive,  and  if  the  finest  creamery 
butters  are  placed  before  importers  an  excellent  market  should  develop.  Aus- 
tralian butter  No.  1  quality  retails  in  Hong  Kong  at  Mex.  $1  per  pound  and 
No.  2  at  $0.90  Mex.  per  pound.  Locally  produced  butter,  which  is  manufactured 
by  a  large  firm  from  imported  Canadian  milk  cows,  also  retails  at  the  same 
price,  but  supplies  are  limited. 

BACONS  AND   HAMS,  ETC. 

For  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  considerable  shortage  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  local  importers  have  bought  satisfactory  supplies  from  Canada.  The  quality 
is  favourably  commented  upon,  'but  the  packing  should  be  improved  and  made 
as  attractive  as  that  of  Australian  and  English  packages.  Canadian  prices  are 
competitive  with  Australian,  which  retails  at  Mex.  $1.10  per  pound  and  English 
at  Mex.  $1.50  per  pound.    The  market  is  an  expanding  one. 

Shipments  of  Canadian  pork  during  last  year  have  been  favourably  com- 
mented on,  with  this  qualification  that  some  of  the  pork  has  a  tendency  to  lose 
its  flavour  and  deteriorate  quickly  after  removal  from  cold  storage.  If  this 
handicap  can  be  removed,  a  steady  market  is  available. 

CHEESE 

Kraft  and  cream  cheese  are  in  good  demand,  but  the  large  cheddar  cheese 
does  not  meet  with  favour  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  buyer  insists 
upon  having  his  supplies  from  the  middle  of  the  cheese  resulting  in  considerable 
waste  and  dryness. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  a  local  dealer  that  5-pound  loaves  of  cheddar 
cheese  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

South  China  is  a  large  consumer  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits.  Three 
prominent  American  makes  appear  to  monopolize  the  market.  Several  large 
importers  stated  that  they  would  be  glad  to  handle  competitive  lines  from 
Canada,  but  that  no  approach  from  that  direction  had  been  made.  Data 
regarding  total  imports  of  these  commodities  into  South  China  is  not  available, 
but  American  firms  find  the  market  sufficiently  important  to  maintain  their  own 
branch  offices  in  this  territory  and  report  increased  sales  each  year.  Personal 
investigation  should  be  made  by  Canadian  shippers. 

Hong  Kong  is  one  of  the  most  important  centres  in  the  East  for  ship's 
supplies,  and  in  Hong  Kong  alone  there  are  some  fifty-five  firms  catering  solely 
to  ocean-going  vessels,  approximately  50  per  cent  of  whose  requirements  are 
canned  goods  of  all  kinds. 
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SHANGHAI  IMPORT  TRADE  IN  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  May  26,  1926. — Import  trade  in  Shanghai  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  kept  up  well.  Inquiries  for  kerosene,  piece  goods,  tobacco  and  cigar- 
ettes, lumber,  machinery,  motor  cars,  and  leather  improved,  and  in  some  instances 
there  was  a  considerably  better  off-take.  The  automotive  market  continued  to 
present  a  fairly  healthy  tone,  imports  holding  up  and  sales  reported  as  satis- 
factory. Numerous  inquiries  were  noted  for  truck  chassis  to  be  used  for  bus 
lines  and  in  the  transportation  of  soldiers. 

Machinery. — The  improved  tone  of  the  machinery  market  which  was  first 
evidenced  in  February  has  continued  till  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.  The  profit- 
able operation  of  the  flour  mills  during  the  past  year  has  led  to  inquiries 
and  quotations  for  additional  equipment  to  enlarge  existing  mills.  A  good 
business  is  also  expected  in  replacements.  In  spite  of  the  unsettled  conditions, 
mining  operators  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  modern  machinery.  During 
February  one  local  concern  closed  a  contract  with  a  railroad  for  six  American 
locomotives. 

Lumber. — There  has  been  no  slackening  in  the  building  programme  in  the 
Shanghai  area,  and  the  offtake  of  lumber  has  continued  in  good  volume.  Ship- 
ments of  lumber  into  Shanghai  during  the  month  of  January,  1926,  totalled 
9,306,911  superficial  feet,  of  which  over  5,000,000  superficial  feet  were  credited 
to  the  United  States  and  1,380,000  to  Canada.  A  fairly  good  market  for  Oregon 
pine  continued  throughout  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Offtake  from  stocks 
was  about  level  with  that  for  the  past  few  months,  and  arrivals  in  February 
were  approximately  12,000,000  feet. 

Dealers  have  been  ordering  fairly  well  for  April-May  shipment  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  Ordering  was  rather  late  this  spring  because  of  a  drop  in  freights 
just  at  the  time  when  contracts  are  usually  made,  and  dealers  held  off  antici- 
pating further  reduction.  Prices  of  Oregon  pine  in  the  Shanghai  market  were 
about  equal  to  replacement  costs,  and  Chinese  retail  dealers  were  endeavouring 
to  maintain  the  ruling  price  levels.  The  market  price  was  about  50  taels  per 
1,000,  but  numerous  contracts  were  reported  below  this  figure. 

Wheat. — Ample  stocks  of  wheat  were  on  hand  to  allow  the  mills  to  operate 
at  normal  capacity  until  the  new  crop  is  ready  in  June.  Stocks  available  in 
February  before  the  Chinese  New  Year  holidays  were  estimated  as  sufficient 
for  5,000,000  bags  of  flour,  and  this  number  represented  the  estimated  con- 
sumption for  the  next  five  months.  The  wheat  and  flour  market  in  that  month 
maintained  a  steady  tone,  prices  of  native  flour  remaining  at  2.30  taels  per  bag, 
rising  in  March  to  2.50  taels.  All  the  larger  mills  were  operating  at  full 
capacity,  but  some  of  the  smaller  ones  were  closed  down  in  February  and 
March.  The  operation  of  the  larger  mills  on  full-time  schedules  was  made 
possible  by  the  stocks  of  foreign  wheat  on  hand.  The  majority  of  the  local 
mills  were  using  about  80  per  cent  imported  and  20  per  cent  native  wheat,  and 
in  March  70  per  cent  foreign  and  30  per  cent  native. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. — The  Shanghai  market  for  iron  and  steel  was  dull 
throughout  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Just  sufficient  orders  came  to  hand  to 
keep  the  trade  from  becoming  lifeless.  Galvanized  sheets  and  tinplate  were 
the  most  active  lines  in  the  market,  although  reported  sales  were  not  heavy. 
Japan  is  furnishing  this  market  with  galvanized  sheets  of  32-gauge,  48  sheets 
to  bundle,  weighing  532  pounds,  at  a  quoted  price  ex-godown  Shanghai  of  83 
tael  cents  per  sheet,  which  is  considerably  below  American  and  other  prices 
on  similar  material.  Japan  imports  large  quantities  of  black  sheets  from  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States  and  galvanizes  them  both  for  home  consumption 
and  export, 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Postponement  of  Food   Preservative  Regulations   regarding  Bacon 
and  Hams  in  Great  Britain 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
under  date  June  14: — 

Referring  to  the  report  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1127,  September  5,  1925,  dealing  with  the  "  British  Regulations  regarding 
the  Use  of  Preservatives  in  Foods,"  the  Ministry  of  Health  have  written  to  the 
London  Provision  Exchange,  stating  that  as  a  result  of  representations  which 
have  been  made,  it  has  been  decided  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the  Public 
Health  (Preservatives  in  Food)  Regulations,  1925,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
bacon  and  hams,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  i.e.,  until  July  1,  1927. 

The  Minister  of  Health  emphasizes  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to 
authorize  any  further  postponement,  and  that  he  cannot  entertain  any  suggestion 
that  the  presence  of  boron  compounds  shall  be  permitted  in  bacon  and  ham 
imported  or  sold  in  this  country  after  July  1,  1927. 

The  reason  for  conceding  the  additional  six  months  is  in  response  to  repre- 
sentations made  that  a  longer  period  is  needed  to  enable  the  completion  of  the 
necessary  changes  in  manufacturing  processes,  on  account  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  preservatives. 

Bahamas  Customs  Forms 

The  Comptroller  of  Customs  of  the  Bahamas  advises  that  the  Imperial 
Customs  Conference  form  of  invoice  and  combined  certificate  of  value  and  of 
origin  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  32)  was  adopted  in  that  colony.  This  supersedes 
the  information  on  this  point  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1144  (January  2,  1926,  page  22),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  abbreviated  form 
(see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  41)  should  be  used. 

Printing  New  Zealand  Customs  Forms 

With  reference  to  the  revised  New  Zealand  customs  forms,  as  explained  in 
F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  52,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (see 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1151:  February  20,  1926,  page  257),  the 
Comptroller  of  Customs  at  Wellington,  N.Z.,  gives  the  following  practical  advice 
concerning  how  these  forms  may  be  prepared  for  actual  use  by  shippers: — 

For  general  use  the  forms  of  invoice  and  of  certificate  should  be  printed  in  their 
entirety.  Although  the  Department  will  not  insist  upon  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  form 
being  printed,  it  is  considered  advisable  that  this  should  be  done  as  no  doubt  many  persons 
will  have  no  guide  in  preparing  the  forms  other  than  the  matter  printed  on  them,  For  this 
reason  stationers  when  printing  the  forms  for  general  use  should  include  the  entire  list  of 
partly  manufactured  raw  materials  set  forth  in  paragraph  7  of  the  certificate. 

The  list  of  partly  manufactured  raw  materials  may  be  so  printed  as  to  go  into  a  com- 
paratively small  space;  it  need  not  be  printed  in  column  form.  Specimens  of  invoices  which 
have  come  under  notice  indicate  that  the  forms  can  be  readily  printed  in  the  convenient 
foolscap  folio  size. 

It  will  be  seen  by  note  (3)  at  the  foot  of  the  form  of  certificate  that  manufacturers  when 
having  the  forms  printed  may  insert  the  names  of  such  one  or  more  of  the  partly  manu- 
factured raw  materials  mentioned  in  paragraph  7  as  they  use  in  their  industry  and  omit  the 
others. 

Exporters  are  reminded  that  the  new  form  of  certificate  of  value  and  of 
origin  has  been  prescribed  in  respect  of  goods  entered  on  or  after  April  1,  1926; 
but  the  old  form  which  was  in  force  prior  to  that  date  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No. 
32)  will  be  accepted  in  the  case  of  goods  entered  at  the  Customs  up  to  Sep- 
tember 30  next  if  the  words  "  one-fourth  "  appearing  in  paragraph  6  thereof  are 
altered  to  "  one-half  ".  The  alteration  may  be  made  by  pen  and  should  of  course 
be  initialled  by  the  person  making  the  alteration. 
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Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico 

Writing  under  date  June  10,  1926,  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City 
reports  that  a  complete  revision  of  the  customs  duty  on  automobiles  entering 
Mexico  has  recently  been  made.  The  standard  rate  of  duty  has  hitherto  been 
ten  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  which  an  internal  tax  of  a  further  10  per 
cent  was  imposed  on  retail  sales.  The  combination  of  these  two  charges  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  the  sales  of  automobiles  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter,  and  a  readjustment  has  now  taken 
place  on  the  basis  of  a  sliding  scale  of  import  duties  varying  in  accordance  with 
weight  and  price.  The  revised  duties  came  into  force  on  June  9.  Details  of  the 
new  schedule  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Certificates  of  Origin  for  Czecho-Slovakia 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  116± 
(May  22,  1926,  page  665)  concerning  certificates  of  origin  required  for  flour  and 
grain  imported  into  Czecho-Slovakia,  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  has  written  emphasizing  the  need  of 
Canadian  exporters  following  closely  the  advice  given  in  this  article.  An  arrange- 
ment is  being  continued  in  effect  whereby  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  at  Hamburg  issues  certificates  of  origin  for  small  lots  of  flour  shipped  to 
Czecho-Slovakia  via  Hamburg,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  the  original  certificate 
of  origin  made  out  in  Canada.  This  will  show  the  necessity  for  Canadian 
exporters  obtaining  a  certificate  of  origin  as  provided  for  each  shipment  of  flour, 
the  ultimate  destination  of  which  may  be  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Increase  in  Belgian  Customs  Duties 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  YVES  LAMONTAGNB 

Brussels,  June  9,  1926. — The  Belgian  Government  have  promulgated  a 
number  of  new  laws  providing  for  additional  revenue,  among  which  is  a  revision 
upward  of  fifty -two  items  of  the  customs  tariff,  and  now  effective.  The  changes 
of  interest  to  Canada  are  the  following: — 

Minimum  Tariff 

Ol. 

Item  No.  Goods 

244   Preserved  cream  and  milk;  in  blocks,  in  powder  or  condensed: 

(1)  Without  the  addition  of  sugar  

(2)  With  the  addition  of  sugar  

273   Oil  cake  (cattle  feeding  cake) : 

(1)  Of  oil  seeds  and  fruits  

(2)  Other  ..  ..  ,  

235  Cane  and  beet  sugars: 

(a)  Juice  

(b)  Raw  sugars 

1  Of  beets  

2  Of  cane  •  

(c)  Refined  suarars: 

1  White  powder  or  crystallized  

2  In  loaf,  lump  and  powder  

3  Candy  

4  Vergeoises,  cassonades  or  batardes  

236  Other  sugars: 

(a)  Glucose  

(b)  Lactose  or  milk  sugar  

(r.)  Invert  sugar  

(d)  Not  specified  

238   Syrups  of  all  kinds: 

(b)  Not  specially  mentioned  

277   Unmanufactured  tobacco: 

(a)  Unst  dimmed  

(b)  Stemmed  

(c)  Stems  and  tobacco  substitutes  


Old  Duty 

New  Duty 

Per  100  Kg. 

Per  100  Kg. 

Francs 

Francs 

Free 

30 

60 

125 

Free 

12 

Free 

10 

40 

100 

40 

100 

40 

100 

40 

100 

40 

100 

40 

100 

40 

100 

40 

100 

40 

100 

40 

100 

40 

100 

60 

75 

120 

240 

240 

480 

120 

240 
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ALGERIAN  CROP  PROSPECTS 

The  British  Consul-General  at  Algiers  reports  that  the  general  outlook  for 
the  crops  in  Algeria  may  be  considered  favourable,  although  it  was  only  at  the 
end  of  April  that  the  situation  was  saved  by  a  much-needed  heavy  rainfall. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  ever-present  menace  of  a  series  of  hot  winds  from  the 
direction  of  the  Sahara,  but  harvest  results  should  reach  a  good  average. 

Cereal  crops,  gathering  of  which  had  already  begun,  are  generally,  however, 
very  poor,  particularly  barley,  but  wheat  sown  at  high  altitudes  is  in  excellent 
condition.  Vines  are  also  extremely  satisfactory  and  well  advanced  and  the 
market  for  them  rules  firm,  especially  as  it  has  been  announced  that  results  in 
the  South  of  France  are  likely  to  be  below  normal.  Fruit  and  vegetables  do  not 
promise  well.  The  stone-fruit  crop  will  not  be  a  good  one  and  a  fall  of  tempera- 
ture retarded  the  growth  of  tomatoes  and  French  beans.  Cotton  was  also  held 
back  by  the  cold  spell.  There  are  signs  of  parasitic  attacks  on  the  tobacco 
plant. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Auckland,  May  24,  1926. — Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland, 
for  equipment  required  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  These 
specifications  and  drawings  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee, 
Government  Buildings,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Hamner  Springs  Electric  Power  Plant. — One  waterwheel  generator,  accessories  and 
spares.   Tenders  close  August  24. 

Waikaremoana  Electric  Power  Development. — Section  14.  Switchgear.  Tenders  close 
November  2. 

Gisborne-Napier  Railway. — Two  lathes,  one  wheel  lathe,  one  high-speed  vertical  pillar 
power  drilling  machine;  one  high-speed  sensitive  drilling  machine;  one  power-driven  crank 
shaping  machine;  one  power-driven  screwing  machine.    Tenders  close  July  13. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs  . 

656.  Cheese.— A  British  importer  in  Hong  Kong  desires  samples  and  c.i.f.  Hong  Kong 
quotations  of  cheese  in  5-pound  and  similar  loaves. 

657.  Biscuits. — A  British  importer  desires  to  obtain  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Hong  Kong 
of  assorted  and  soda  biscuits,  preferably  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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658.  Canned  Blueberries. — An  old-established  North  of  England  firm  of  canned  goods 
importers  are  open  to  receive  as  buyers  ic.i.f.  offers  from  Canadian  packers. 

659.  Honey. — A  Rotterdam  importer  would  be  glad  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 

exporters. 

660.  Provisions. — A  firm  of  Cuban  importers  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian 
shippers  of  codfish,  flour,  corn,  oats,  canned  goods,  pork  products,  beans,  and  potatoes. 

661.  Canned  Goods;  Codfish,  etc. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  quotations 
on  canned  food  products  and  codfish. 

662.  Fish. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  quotations  on  canned  and  dried  fish. 

663.  Fish. — Peruvian  manufacturers'  agent  wishes  to  represent  exporter  of  dried  and 
canned  fish. 

664.  Flour. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Santo  Domingo  City  desires  to  act  as  sole  agent 
for  a  Canadian  flour  mill. 

665.  Wheat. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  quotations  on  wheat. 

Miscellaneous 

666.  Bathing  Suits  and  Knitted  Wear. — Shanghai  importer  desires  the  exclusive  agency 
for  China  and  the  Strait  Settlements  for  a  high-class  range  of  bathing  suits  and  knitted 
goods.   Data  and  c.i.f.  prices  direct. 

667.  Woollen  Goods. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations. 

668.  Paper. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  on  flat  printing  paper. 

669.  Paper. — A  Japanese  import  firm  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  source  of  supply 
for  the  following  papers:  bonds,  parchments,  wrappings,  and  tissues.  Canadian  firms  inter- 
ested should  communicate  with  the  firm  mentioned. 

670.  Paper  and  Paper  Products. — Important  Chinese  firm  in  Hong  Kong  of  British 
registration  are  seeking  connections  for  paper  and  paper  products  suitable  for  the  China 
market. 

671.  Office  Supplies. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations 
on  office  supplies. 

672.  Musical  Instruments. — An  old-established  house  of  dealers  in  Madrid  wishes  to 
receive  catalogues  and  prices  of  Canadian  pianos,  auto-pianos,  and  organs. 

673.  Posts  and  Sleepers. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  on  telegraph 
posts  and  railway  sleepers. 

674.  Cement. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  on  cement. 

675.  Building  Material. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  on  construc- 
tion and  building  material. 

676.  Agricultural  Implements. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  catalogues  and 
quotations  on  agricultural  implements  and  garden  tools. 

677.  Wheelbarrows. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations. 

678.  Wheelbarrows. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  quotations  on  steel  wheel- 
barrows. 

679.  General  Hardware. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  catalogues  and  quota- 
tions on  general  hardware,  wire,  etc. 

680.  General  Hardware. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  catalogues  and  quota- 
tions. 

681.  Hardware. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations. 

682.  Wires  and  Cables. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  quotations. 

683.  Engines. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  on  internal  combustion 
engines. 

684.  Pumps. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  quotations  and  catalogues  on 
pumps. 

685.  Centrifugal  Pumps. — A  prominent  British  engineering  firm  in  Hong  Kong  desire 
connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  centrifugal  pumps,  1£,  3  and  5  h.p.,  gasolene  or 
kerosene  driven.   Full  details  direct. 

686.  Brass  Fittings. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  metal  merchants  and  engineers'  furnishers 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brass  fittings  for  heating  and 
ship's  purposes,,  with  a  view  to  representation,  principally  on  commission  basis,  but  would 
also  carry  small  stock  on  their  own  account. 

687.  Ochre. — A  Glasgow  firm  interested  in  the  importation  of  ochre  would  be  glad  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  suppliers  with  a  view  to  business  if  the  colour  is  suitable  for  local 
manufacture  and  prices  are  competitive. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE   28,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  28,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
June  21*  1926;  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Fr- 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  S 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Crown 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  .  .$ 


Parity 
00  $4.86 
.193 
.203 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 


.14125 

.498 

.3709 

2s. 

$1.00 
.498 
.424 


.708 
.4020 


.567 


June  21, 
1926 

$4.86 
.0289 
.0296 
.0252 
.0288 
.4010 
.0361 
.1631 
.0520 
.1932 
.2377 
.0125 
.2208 
.2678 
.2645 
.1412 
.4677 
.4550 
.4890 
.9987 
.4890 
.4050 
.1562 


4.8450 


June  28, 
1926 

$4.8537 
.0285 
.0296 
.0252 
.0291 
.4018 
.0362 
.1619 
.0520 
.1937 
.2381 
.0125 
.2200 
.2686 
.2652 
.1412 
.4695 
.4550 
.4890 
.9986 
.4895 
.4031 
.1587 

4.8650 


1.00625—1.01875  1.00625—1.01875 


.7301 
.4012 
1.6100 
.5725 


.7262 
.4037 
3.6700 
.5725 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cheebourg. — Alaunia,  July  10;  Antonia,  July  23;  Ascania, 
July  30 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Bolingbroke,  July  10;  Brecon,  July  17;  Balfour,  July  24— all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Trapper,  July  7;  Canadian  Raider.  July  17;  Canadian  Rancher,  July  27 
—all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Liverpool. — Moveria.  July  8;  Gracia,  July  22 — both  Cunard  Line;  Regina,  July  7; 
Megantic,  July  17;  Doric,  July  24;  Canada,  July  31 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Montclare. 
July  9;  Montrose,  Jul}'  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avon  mouth  . — Huronian,  July  17;  Welshman,  July  31 — both  White  Star-Dominion; 
Ivastalia.  July  10;  Parthenia,  July  24— both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairndhu,  July  10;  Cairnvalona,  July  17;  Cairnesk,  July 
24 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  July  9;   Carmia,  July   16;   Letitia,   July  23 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson;   Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  15. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  July  14;   Minnedosa,  July  28— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  July  8;  Manchester  Importer,  July  15;  Man- 
chester Division,  July  22— all  Manchester  Liners. 
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To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  July  16;  Canadian  Victor,  July  30— 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  July  30. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  July  14;  Minnedosa,  July  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Trapper,  July  7;  Canadian  Raider,  July  17;  Canadian  Rancher,  July  27— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  July  13. 

To  Rotterdam. — Birk,  July  13;  Essex  County,  July  24 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports Ltd. 

To  Hamburg. — Grey  County,  July  8;  Hada,  July  23 — both  Intercontinental  Transports 
Ltd.;  Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  July  7. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  July  18. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Miller,  July  10;  Canadian  Explorer,  July  29 — both 
C.G.M.M.;  Queen  Eleanor,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  July  22. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  C.G.M.M.,  July  24;  Queen  Maud, 
New  Zealand  SS.,  July  22. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Nordpol,  Houston  Line,  July  30. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  July  15. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.-— Canadian  Squatter,  July  13; 
Canadian  Carrier,  July  23;  Canadian  Volunteer  (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  August  2 — all 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M. 
July  21. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  July  22  (calls  at  Charlottetown). 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  16. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  July  7;  Empress  of  Scotland,  July  21 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  July  7;  Empress  of  Scotland,  July  21 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  July  17;  Newfoundland,  August  4 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's.  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  July  17;  Newfoundland,  August  4 — both  Furness, 
Withy ;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  July  7,  July  18. 

To  Newfoundland  South  Coast  Outports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar 
SS.,Muly  6,  July  20. 

To  Newfoundland  West  Coast  Outports. — A  steamer,  Farquhar  SS.,  July  13,  July  27. 
To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  July  14. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific,  July  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  August  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  July  15;  Achilles,  August  5 
— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen,  Taku  and  Shanghai. — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  July  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  July  7. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  July  18  (calls  at  Melbourne 
and  Wellington) ;  Niagara,  July  28 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian   Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M.,  July  17. 

To  Liverpool. — Drechtdyk,  early  July;  Cardiganshire,  late  July — both  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester.— London  Importer,  July  16;  Pacific  Commerce,  August  1 — both  Fur- 
ness Pacific  Line. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Drechtdyk,  early  July ;  Cardiganshire,  late  July — both 
North  Pacific  Coast  Line;  Canadian  Pioneer,  C.G.M.M.,  July  10. 

To  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  early  July;  Cardiganshire,  late  July — both  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Leghorn  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  July  25. 

To  West  Coast  South  American  Ports. — Geisha,  Winge  &  Co.'s  Line,  July  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Montague,  Pacific-Australian  Line,  July  15. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.   Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1929).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commerci  a 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA,  1925-26 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  just  issued  the  Condensed  Prelimi- 
nary Report  on  the  Trade  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1926. 
This  review  and  analysis  of  Canada's  external  trade  is  presented  this  year  in 
enlarged  and  elaborated  form,  along  lines  which  met  with  approval  last  year. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  report,  the  volume  and  value  of  the  Dominion's 
external  commerce,  its  fluctuations,  distribution  and  routes  of  transportation, 
are  examined  in  respect  to  both  current  conditions  and  variations  of  recent  occur- 
rence, including  several  analytical  tables  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
Canada's  progress  and  present  position  among  the  great  trading  nations  are 
explained  in  particular  detail. , 

Last  year,  tables  analysing  the  trade  with  twenty-seven  leading  British  and 
foreign  countries  were  added  to  the  report — a  feature  that  elicited  many  requests 
for  further  statements  of  similar  character.  This  year  accordingly  the  number 
of  such  tables  has  been  increased,  so  that  the  report  now  gives  (with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  figures)  particulars  of  the  commerce  of  Canada 
with  fifty-six  other  countries,  covering  all  but  a  very  small  amount  of  the  total 
trade  of  the  country. 

Statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1926,  are  unrevised;  those  for 
earlier  years  are  final. 

Copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dominion 
Statistician,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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FRUIT  REPORT  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Ottawa,  June  20,  1926. — The  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  which  at  the 
request  of  the  British  Government  lias  been  investigating  methods  of  improving 
the  marketing  of  Empire-grown  fruits  within  the  United  Kingdom  for  several 
months  past,  has  just  issued  a  very  comprehensive  Fruit  Report.  This  report 
is  divided  into  a  main  section  dealing  with  matters  of  general  application  to  all 
fruit,  and  separate  sections  dealing  with  apples,  citrus  fruit,  soft  fruit,  bananas, 
dried  fruit  (vine  fruit),  dried  fruit  (tree  fruit),  canned  and  bottled  fruit,  fruit 
pulp,  jam  and  crystallized  fruit,  and  nuts. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  points  dealt  with  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  Canada: — 

The  Main  Report 

The  terms  of  reference  to  the  committee  were  as  follows: — 

To  consider  the  possibility  of  improving  the  methods  of  preparing  for  market  and 
marketing  within  the  United  Kingdom,  the  food  products  of  the  overseas  parts  of  the  Empire 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  consumption  of  such  products  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
preference  to  imports  from  foreign  countries,  and  to  promote  the  interests  both  of  producers 
and  of  consumers. 

The  main  report  starts  with  a  review  of  the  general  position  of  fruit  in 
Imperial  trade,  the  striking  statement  being  made  that  in  1924  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  imported  fruit  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  £48,000,000  or  more 
than  three  times  the  average  annual  expenditure  on  imported  fruit  supplies 
during  the  five-year  period  ending  1913.  Of  the  total  value  of  fruit  imported  in 
1924,  no  less  than  £38,500,000  was  paid  away  to  countries  outside  the  Empire. 
In  1924  each  person  in  the  United  Kingdom  consumed,  on  an  average,  about  100 
apples,  70  oranges,  and  30  bananas.  Of  the  100  apples  consumed,  38  were  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States,  25  by  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  19  by  Canada,  and 
8  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PREDOMINANCE  IN  APPLE  SUPPLIES 

With  regard  to  apple  supplies,  the  outstanding  feature  is  the  predominance 
of  the  United  States  in  apple  production,  the  average  annual  commercial  pro- 
duction since  the  war  being  35,000,000  (long)  cwt.  for  that  country,  as  compared 
with  5,000,000  cwt.  for  Canada  and  3,000,000  cwt.  for  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  United  States  there  is  the  extensive  home  market  offered  by  a  population  of 
115,000,000  consuming  more  fruit  per  capita  than  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  providing  such  an  outlet  for  the  supplies  produced  that  the 
exported  surplus  averages  no  more  than  some  7  per  cent  of  the  total  crop. 
Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  population  of  only  9,000,000,  must  export  at 
least  30  per  cent  of  her  total  production,  or  more  than  four  times  as  great  a  pro- 
portion as  the  United  States.  The  export  trade  is  therefore  vital  to  the  Canadian 
apple-grower,  while  merely  incidental  to  his  competitor  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  home  market  is  protected  by  a  customs  tariff  and  provides  a 
satisfactory  outlet  for  normal  production,  while  the  tendency  is  to  throw  the 
bulk  of  any  surplus  into  the  export  trade.  A  small  increase  in  United  States 
production  may  therefore  give  a  great  increase  in  the  exportable  margin,  and 
this  tendency  is  illustrated  by  the  statistics  furnished  for  the  apple  seasons  of 
1922-23  and  1923-24.  In  1922-23,  with  a  commercial  production  of  31,945,000 
barrels,  the  United  States  exported  1,393,124  barrels,  while  in  1923-24,  with  a 
commercial  production  of  34,403,000  barrels,  exports  were  increased  to  3,501,627 
barrels  (including  boxes,  reckoned  at  three  to  the  barrel).  Practically  the  whole 
of  the  increased  production  in  1923-24,  as  compared  with  the  previous  season, 
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was  exported,  an  increase  of  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  crop  resulting  in  an 
increase  of  over  150  per  cent  in  the  quantity  exported.  The  report  points  out 
that  the  arrival  of  such  supplies,  and  indeed  the  mere  knowledge  that  they  will 
be  forthcoming  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  tends  to  disorganize  the 
United  Kingdom  market.  The  effect  is  to  wreck  the  prospects  of  the  English 
and  Canadian  grower.  Moreover,  American  supplies  can  be  and  have  been  held 
in  cold  storage  until  the  following  spring  so  as  to  compete  with  apples  from  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  In  the  1923-24  season,  as  the  result  of  this  American 
competition,  the  returns  to  apple-growers  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
were  so  low  as  to  discourage  production.  The  interests  of  English  and  Canadian 
growers  in  this  connection  are  identical.  Both  grow  for  the  United  Kingdom 
market,  and  both  are  subject  to  the  unfortunate  effects  of  the  unforseeable 
fluctuation  in  the  United  States  surplus.  The  United  States  shipper,  on  the  other 
hand,  secure  in  the  possession  of  a  protected  home  market,  can  afford  to  accept, 
for  a  time  at  any  rate,  prices  on  the  export  market  which  would  be  ruinous  to 
United  Kingdom  producers. 

EFFECT  OF  FOREIGN  CONTROL  OF  FRUIT  SUPPLIES  ON  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

FRUIT  CONSUMER 

The  report  proceeds  to  discuss  the  effect  of  foreign  control  of  fruit  supplies 
on  the  English  consumer.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  apples  the 
effect  of  fluctuations  in  supply  resulting  from  the  competition  of  the  variable 
overspill  from  the  United  States  is,  in  the  long  run,  to  demoralize  Empire  pro- 
ducers, and  to  limit  production  in  those  countries  from  which  the  United  King- 
dom receives  the  most  regular  and  dependable  supplies.  The  last  man  to  benefit 
from  fluctuation  of  prices  is  the  consumer. 

METHODS  OF  PROTECTING  THE  EMPIRE  PRODUCER  AGAINST  THE  COMPETITION  OF 

AMERICAN  SURPLUS 

Discussing  possible  methods  of  protecting  the  Empire  producer  against  the 
disastrous  competitive  effects  described,  the  report  states  that  in  the  first  place 
organization,  both  for  production  and  for  marketing,  must  be  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  has  yet  been  attained  in  the  Empire.  It  must  be  recognized,  however, 
that  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction  is  liable  to  be  brought  to  naught 
by  the  wrecking  effect  of  the  United  States  surplus.  With  minor  modification, 
the  same  conditions  hold  as  regards  apples,  grape  fruit,  dried  tree  fruits,  the 
lower  grades  of  raisins  and  sultanas,  and  canned  fruits.  The  prices  of  all  these 
commodities  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  determined  by  the  overspill  from  the 
protected  home  market  of  the  United  States.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mercial advantage  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  fruit  growers  on  the  British 
market  is  not  an  ordinary  case  of  industrial  dumping,  in  that  it  is  the  result,  not 
of  design,  but  of  the  caprice  of  the  seasons.  From  the  worst  effects  of  the  surplus 
production,  in  a  bounteous  season,  the  American  grower  is  sheltered  by  the  exist- 
ence of  his  large  protected  home  market,  with  the  result  that  the  fluctuations  of 
supplies  is  accentuated  in  export  markets  to  the  detriment  of  Empire  producers 
not  similarly  sheltered. 

The  report  discusses  a  proposal  for  an  embargo  on  importations  of  American 
apples  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  the  periods  of  heaviest 
Canadian  apple  shipments,  and  during  April,  May,  and  June,  the  Australian 
apple  season.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  unless  the  storage  of  United  States 
fruit  after  the  expiration  of  the  "  open  "  season  were  prohibited,  the  embargo 
might  merely  have  the  effect  of  transferring  American  competition  from  the 
Canadian  to  the  Australian  season.  Moreover,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
all  forms  of  discrimination  by  way  of  embargo  or  license  are  ruled  out  by  the 
treaty  obligations  of  the  British  Government.    As  tariff  preferences  are  also 
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barred  at  the  present  time,  the  committee  consider  that  the  only  way  the  United 
Kingdom  can  assist  the  Empire  producer  is  by  a  system  of  voluntary  preference 
by  the  consumer  for  Empire  products. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  MARKETING  FRUIT 

An  interesting  description  is  given  of  the  present  system  of  marketing  apples 
and  other  fresh  fruit  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Dealing  with  the  auction  markets 
the  statement  is  made: — 

The  essential  features  of  the  auction  system  are  the  collection  at  port  markets  on 
reguar  days  of  the  week  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  wholesale  buyers  in  the  areas  served 
and  the  resulting  concentration  of  competition.  The  system  secures  a  rapid  primary  dis- 
tribution, thus  clearing  the  market  for  subsequent  arrivals.  It  has,  however,  the  effect  of 
precipitating  the  sale  of  the  fruit  at  the  day's  price,  so  that  holding  for  higher  values  or 
transferring  to  better  markets  is  not  facilitated. 

The  characteristics  of  the  method  of  private  treaty  selling,  which  is  offered 
as  an  alternative  to  auction  selling,  are  thus  summed  up: — 

Private  treaty  salesmen  possess  facilities  for  warehousing  that  give  them  more  latitude 
in  holding  for  higher  values  than  is  possessed  by  the  auction  brokers.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  fresh  shipments  are  coming  in  every  week,  which  is  the  normal  situation  during  a 
great  part  of  the  season,  their  slower  methods  of  distribution  tend,  from  time  to  time,  to 
result  in  accumulation  of  stocks  which  must  eventually  be  disposed  of  at  depreciated  values. 
The  publicity  check  on  returns  is  also  lacking. 

The  problem  of  advances  by  the  broker  to  the  growers  to  finance  shipments 
is  discussed,  as  also  the  question  of  sales  on  joint  account,  and  that  of  the  broker 
purchasing  certain  fruit  on  his  own  account  while  still  acting  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  shipper  with  respect  to  other  lots,  and  the  following  pronouncement  is 
made: — 

So  it  happens  that  on  the  same  day  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  broker  may  have  for  sale 
at  the  United  Kingdom  port  consignments  of  fruit  in  which  he  is  interested  in  three  different 
capacities — as  salesman  without  advances  made,  as  salesman  with  advances,  as  part  owner 
or  as  sole  owner.  This  diversity  of  interest  in  the  case  of  salesmen  who  put  themselves 
forward  as  the  representatives  of  the  shipper  is  undesirable  and  we  think  that  the  practice 
in  the  United  Kingdom  should  conform  to  that  in  certain  continental  countries  where  brokers 
are  compelled  by  municipal  or  other  regulation  to  confine  their  activities  to  their  proper 
function. 

NECESSITY  FOR  ORGANIZATION  AMONG  PRODUCERS 

The  committee  take  a  strong  stand  in  favour  of  organization  among  pro- 
ducers. They  state  that  the  day  when  the  individual  producer  made  his  own 
sales  arrangements  is  coming  to  an  end.  The  marketing  of  fruit  is  now  a  com- 
plicated and  delicate  operation  involving  unknown  risks  and  uncertain  results, 
and  demanding  special  experience  and  skill.  The  main  object  of  the  producer 
must  be  to  produce,  and  any  attempts  on  his  part  to  follow  distant  markets  will 
only  distract  his  attention  from  this  primary  duty.  As  they  see  it,  the  future 
of  fruit  production  within  the  Empire  lies  in  the  perfecting  of  the  co-operative 
organization — organization  for  production  and  organization  for  marketing. 
Organizations  for  production  must  aim  at  securing  the  economical  purchase  of 
requirements  and  constant  improvements  in  standards  of  grading  and  packing; 
organizations  for  marketing  must  aim  at  providing  financial  facilities  now  denied 
to  the  individual  growers  and  freedom  to  transport  cheaply  and  to  sell  in  the 
best  market  and  through  the  best  salesman. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  HIGH  STANDARD  OF  GRADING  AND  PACKING 

The  importance  of  maintaining  the  highest  standards  of  grading  and  packing 
is  stressed  in  the  report,  particularly  in  order  that  the  full  advantage  might  be 
secured  from  the  methods  of  identification  to  the  consumer  that  will  be  provided 
for  in  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act.   On  this  point  the  report  states: — 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  onus  of  quality  and  presentation  rests  on 
the  producer.    It  is  for  the  Governments  to  secure  that  goods  of  inferior  quality  are  not 
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exported  with  the  result  of  injuring  the  goodwill  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  create  for 
Empire  produce.  In  addition  to  Government  supervision  to  secure  minimum  standards  of 
quality,  we  strongly  recommend  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  impress  on  producers' 
organizations  in  their  territories  the  necessity  for  striving  to  carry  the  standards  of  produc- 
tion and  presentation  to  the  highest  possible  level. 

FINANCE  AND  CREDIT  FACILITIES 

The  committee  regards  the  provision  of  adequate  financial  and  credit  facili- 
ties as  foremost  among  the  problems  lying  before  producers'  organizations,  and 
sets  for  the  various  ways  in  which  this  problem  has  so  far  been  dealt  with  in 
different  dominions,  viz:  in  South  Africa,  through  a  Land  and  Agricultural 
Bank  which  finances  co-operative  associations;  in  Australia,  through  the  Com- 
monwealth Bank  acting  under  the  provisions  of  a  special  Rural  Credits  Act  ; 
and  in  New  Zealand,  by  means  of  a  Government  guarantee  of  Id.  per  pound  on 
exported  apples,  which  makes  possible  financing  through  the  ordinary  financial 
institutions. 

After  dealing  with  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  individual  grower  in  seeking 
credit  facilities  for  the  financing  of  a  perishable  product,  subject  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  market  liable  to  disturbance  by  unforseeable  arrivals  from  other 
sources  of  supply,  and  pointing  out  the  much  stronger  position  occupied  by  the 
co-operative  organization,  the  report  concludes :-- 

We  look  to  an  ultimate  condition  of  affairs  where  the  fruit-grower  would  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  draw  against  the  produce  he  has  shipped.  Before  this  object,  however,  can  be 
realized,  we  recognize  that  the  problem  of  damage,  deterioration  and  loss  of  fruit  in  transit 
will  have  to  be  solved.   .   .  . 

The  banks  will  require  to  see  that  some  form  of  insurance  exists  against  this  risk.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  as  closely  as 
possible  just  what  this  risk  amounts  to  in  the  case  of  the  different  varieties  of  fruit  pro- 
duced in  the  Dominions  and  marketed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  report  proceeds  to  recommend  research  along  the  line  indicated,  and 
also  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  deterioration  and  reducing  it 
to  a  minimum. 

SYSTEMS  OF  DISTRIBUTION  TO  MARKETS 

The  report  states  that  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  fruit  to  the  most 
suitable  market  of  the  moment  does  not  appear  to  have  received  from  producers 
the  attention  it  deserves,  and  points  out  that  it  is  no  reflection  on  the  integrity 
and  efficiency  of  auction  brokers  or  commission  salesmen  to  say  that  the  interests 
of  shippers  can  never  be  quite  identical  with  theirs.  Shippers  are  concerned  to 
secure  the  best  prices  for  their  fruit;  brokers  must  depend  for  their  earnings  on 
securing  supplies  from  every  available  source. 

A  broad  survey  of  the  whole  distribution  situation  leads  to  the  following 
conclusion: — 

If  the  producers  desire  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  marketing  facilities  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  must  themselves,  through  their  organizations,  undertake  the  delicate  and 
responsible  function  of  controlling  and  supervising  distribution  as  between  the  different 
consuming  areas  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  that  purpose  must  maintain  in  the 
United  Kingdom  capable  and  efficient  representatives.  Such  representatives  must  possess 
high  qualifications  and  must  be  men  of  absolute  integrity  and  independence  of  character,  for 
they  will  on  occasion  have  to  make  important  decisions  and  to  assume  considerable  responsi- 
bility. All  fruit  sent  by  each  organization  should  be  consigned  to  its  own  representative, 
his  function  being  to  obtain  from  the  existing  channels  of  distribution  the  most  efficient  and 
economic  service.  The  representative  would  be  in  a  position  to  advise  authoritatively  as  to 
market  conditions  and  prospects,  and  to  influence  to  a  considerable  extent  the  quantity, 
date,  and  port  of  destination  of  shipments.  In  times  of  glut  at  one  of  the  port  markets,  he 
might  have  to  ship  to  another,  or  to  use  to  some  extent  inland  markets.  Within  limits  he 
might  also  resort  to  cold  storage,  he  would  check  returns  from  sales,  and  in  every  way  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  producer  he  represents. 

TRIMARY  UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKETS 

Dealing  with  the  principal  primary  fruit  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  report  endorses  the  previously  published  report  of  the  Linlithgow  Committee 
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in  its  definite  criticisms  of  the  heavy  cost  of  the  Covent  Garden  Market,  Lon- 
don, and  its  inadequacy  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  product  it  handles,  and  con- 
trasts it  unfavourably  with  that  of  Liverpool. 

The  question  of  the  closed  fruit  auctions  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester  is 
also  dealt  with  as  follows: — 

In  closed  auctions  the  bidding  is  limited  to  members,  and  while  non-members  may  place 
orders  through  the  privileged  dealers,  the  system  involves  some  restriction  of  competition 
and  an  additional  charge  on  fruit,  neither  of  which  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  shippers. 
It  is  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  brokers  that  the  system  makes  for  more  orderly 
marketing  and  reduces  the  likelihood  of  bad  debts.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  the 
open  markets  at  other  ports  suffer  by  comparison  in  these  respects. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COSTS  OF  MARKETING  APPLES 

Analysing  the  costs  of  marketing  apples,  the  report  deals  in  detail  with  each 
of  the  elements  that  makes  up  the  primary  wholesale  price  at  United  Kingdom 
ports.  In  addition  to  the  commission  of  3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  pay- 
able to  the  broker,  there  is  charged  a  specific  sum  per  package  landed,  varying 
from  Is.  per  box  and  2s.  per  barrel  in  London  to  lid.  per  box  and  15. 5d.  per 
barrel  in  Liverpool.  The  committee  state  that  they  have  been  able  to  determine 
that  some  portion  of  this  charge  represents  out-of-pocket  expenses  paid  away 
by  the  broker  to  dock  and  port  authorities,  but  that  this  expenditure  represents 
only  a  portion,  and  in  the  case  of  all  ports  but  London,  less  than  half  the  hand- 
ling charge.   The  report  continues: — 

For  the  excess,  we  have  had  no  justification  suggested  to  us  other  than  that  the  broker 
has  certain  other  expenses  to  meet  in  connection  with  cataloguing,  selecting,  and  classifying 
the  fruit.   We  are  bound  to  record  our  view  that  such  justification  has  failed  to  satisfy  us. 

As  typical  of  the  distribution  of  charges,  an  instance  is  given  of  a  Liverpool 
broker  dealing  with  a  consignment  of  10.000  boxes  of  apples  sold  at  12s.,  and  the 
details  are  worked  out  to  show  that  the  amount  received  in  respect  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  consolidated  charge  not  definitely  accounted  for  would  amount  to 
over  4  per  cent  of  the  selling  price — a  higher  percentage  than  the  commission 
itself. 

The  report  proceeds  in  criticism: — 
One  important  broker  has  frankly  admitted  in  evidence  before  us  that,  on  the  commis- 
sion alone,  he  could  not  carry  on  his  business,  and  that  he  relied  on  the  consolidated  hand- 
ling charges  to  meet  other  general  overhead  expenses.  Whatever  defence  may  be  set  up, 
however,  for  the  total  amount  demanded  from  the  grower  for  the  sale  of  his  fruit,  and  how- 
ever legitimate  a  certain  amount  of  averaging  of  out-of-pocket  expenses  may  be,  the  present 
consolidated  rate  system  is  open  to  fundamental  objection.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
interest  of  grower  and  broker  cannot  be  identical,  but  that  only  renders  it  the  more  desir- 
able that  there  should  not  be  avoidable  divergence  of  interests.  In  cases  where  goods  are 
sold  on  shippers'  account  on  a  distant  market  this  is  particularly  important.  When  the  sole 
basis  of  the  broker's  remuneration  is  a  commission  on  the  selling  price,  a  considerable  step 
is  taken  in  the  direction  of  securing  an  identity  of  interest.  When,  however,  the  principle 
of  a  per  package  profit,  irrespective  of  sales  price,  is  introduced,  a  broker's  may  quite  con- 
ceivably be  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  shipments  of  quantities  in  excess  of  those  which 
can  be  disposed  of  to  advantage.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  grower  who  has  taken  the  full  risk 
of  the  market,  as  the  broker  is  protected  by  a  fixed  remuneration.  Mutual  confidence,  vital 
as  a  bads  for  trade,  is  thus  largely  destroyed.  We  recommend  that  the  dealers'  organiza- 
tions in  the  several  ports  should  take  such  action  as  will  clear  their  calling  from  the  suspicion 
which  is  prevalent  among  overseas  producers  that  they  are  making  a  deliberately  hidden 
additional  profit.  They  are,  as  salesmen,  rendering  skilled  and  valuable  services  to  the  com- 
munity, and  are  fully  entitled  to  adequate  remuneration.  But  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  consolidated  handling  charges  should  be  capable  of  detailed  and  satisfactory  analysis 
into  the  several  items  of  out-of-pocket  expenses,  and  that  such  analysis  should  always  be 
available  to  the  shipper.  Further,  we  think  that  the  commission  should  be  sufficient  to  cover 
all  other  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  business. 

The  next  item  of  expense  dealt  with  is  that  of  transportation  from  the  point 
of  production  to  the  United  Kingdom  port.    The  percentage  of  the  primary 
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wholesale  price  represented  by  such  charges,  including  inland  and  ocean  freight, 
is  stated  to  be  33  per  cent  in  the  case  of  British  Columbia  and  25  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  Nova  Scotia  apples.  The  report  remarks  that  British  Columbia  is 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  high  cost  of  inland  carriage  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
which  represents  no  less  than  24  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  value,  and  is  two  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  the  ocean  freight. 

After  the  deduction  of  the  charges  for  transportation  and  selling  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  gross  return  to  the  grower  is  stated  to  vary,  in  the  typical 
instances  taken,  from  54  per  cent  to  66  per  cent  of  the  primary  wholesale  price. 
Out  of  this  gross  return  the  grower  must  meet  a  number  of  expenses,  of  which 
grading  and  packing  represent  from  19  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  wholesale 
price  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  costs  of  cultivation  vary  too  much  to  be 
indicated  with  very  great  exactness,  but  in  the  particular  instances  taken  it  is 
estimated  that  the  net  income  to  the  grower  may  amount  to  12  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  British  Columbia  and  to  21  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia  of  the 
United  Kingdom  wholesale  price.  A  footnote,  however,  points  out  that  these 
percentages  are  based  on  13s.  a  box  for  extra  fancy  British  Columbia  apples,  and 
that  in  a  season  of  heavy  production  such  as  1923-24  the  range  of  prices  was 
from  9s.  to  9s.  6d.,  which  would  represent  an  actual  loss  to  the  grower. 

Having  traced  the  costs  of  marketing  apples  backward  from  the  primary 
wholesale  price  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  grower,  the  committee  gave  some 
consideration  to  the  costs  of  distribution  from  the  point  of  primary  sale  to  the 
value  charged  to  the  consumer.  In  this  connection  they  quote  the  report  of  the 
Linlithgow  Committee,  which  made  an  investigation  of  market  prices  during 
the  first  week  of  January,  1923,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  found  that  gross 
retail  profits  in  the  case  of  cooking  apples  were  about  105  per  cent,  and  in  the 
case  of  dessert  apples,  196  to  344  per  cent  of  wholesale  values.  The  higher  figure 
applied  to  high-class  shops,  and  the  lower  to  middle-class  and  suburban  shops. 

The  Imperial  Economic  Committee  also  arranged  with  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  to  carry  out  an  investigation  as  to  retail  prices  in  London. 
This  investigation,  made  between  January  19  and  22,  1926,  showed  that  the 
average  spread  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  the  case  of  British  Colum- 
bia boxed  apples  was  124  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  120  per 
cent.  While  pointing  out  that  these  figures  apply  only  to  London,  and  that  in 
the  provincial  markets  the  spread  between  retail  and  wholesale  prices  may  be 
less,  the  committee  think  that  the  average  spread  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  addition  of  about  100  per  cent  to  the  wholesale  price  at  the  primary  sale. 
The  report  proceeds: — 

This  means  that  the  consumer  is,  as  a  rule,  required  to  pay  something  like  twice  the 
selling  price  at  the  point  of  primary  sale.  It  follows  that  the  percentage  which  the  grower 
overseas  obtains  of  the  price  paid  to  the  consumer  is  roughly  6  per  cent  in  the  case  of  British 
Columbia  and  10^  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia.  Where  British  Columbia  boxed 
apples  are  sold  to  the  consumer  at  8d.  per  pound,  the  grower  receives  net  of  that  8d.  slightly 
under  ^d.,  and  where  Nova  Scotia  barrel  apples  are  sold  at  4d.  the  grower  receives  net  about 
the  same  amount.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  estimates  are  based  on 
very  rough  averages  and  that  the  growers'  costs  and  retail  and  intermediate  profits  may 
spread  widely  on  each  side  of  the  average  figures  adopted. 

The  committee  state  that  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  reason- 
ably accurate  estimate  of  the  profits  of  the  fresh  fruit  retailer,  and  confined 
themselves  therefore  to  dealing  with  the  definitely  determinable  spread  between 
primary  wholesale  and  ultimate  retail  prices.  With  regard  to  this  they  come  to 
the  following  conclusion: — 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cost  of  delivering  fruit  from  the  primary  wholesaler  to 
the  consumer  ought  to  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  growing,  grading,  packing,  trans- 
porting it  from  a  distant  dominion,  and  effecting  its  primary  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  the  public  is  to  be  induced  to  its  own  great  advantage  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
fruit  as  the  result  of  advertisement  and  other  propaganda,  the  retail  price  must  be  kept 
down,  and  the  practice  of  passing  on  to  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  reduced  wholesale  prices 
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must  be  much  more  generally  observed.  This  means  that  the  distributing  trade  must  be  more 
economically  organized.  We  think  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Food  Council  to  the  situation,  and  we 
venture  to  recommend  that  they  may  see  their  way  to  investigate  the  question  with  the 
object  of  securing  reform.  In  the  present  report  we  are  strongly  recommending  the  better 
organization  of  overseas  producers,  and  we  feel  that  they  on  their  part  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  there  shall  be  an  equivalent  effort  within  the  United  Kingdom  to  ensure  modern 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  ultimate  stages  of  the  marketing  of  their  produce. 

Dealing  with  the  British  railway  cost  factor  in  fruit  distribution,  the 
report  quotes  the  pronouncement  of  the  Linlithgow  Committee  in  1923  that 
"  further  and  immediate  rate  reductions  are  necessary  if  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  is  to  prosper  and  the  maximum  home  production  of  supplies  is  to  be 
maintained."   It  then  proceeds: — 

We  are  aware  that  the  British  railways  are  passing  through  a  time  of  difficulty.  Into 
the  causes  of  that  situation  it  is  not  for  us  to  enter.  We  content  ourselves,  as  an  Imperial 
Committee,  by  pointing  out  that  under  conditions  that  make  it  impossible  always  to  gauge 
accurately  the  consuming  capacity  of  the  principal  port  centres  of  distribution,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  producers  to  have  every  facility  for  redistribution  after  importation.  The  possibility 
of  such  redistribution  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  cheap  transportation.  When  pro- 
ducers' organizations  are  adequately  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  be  open  to 
these  representatives  to  approach  the  railway  companies  with  a  good  commercial  argument. 

EVAPORATED  TREE  FRUIT 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  evaporated  tree  fruit,  the  report  again 
emphasizes  the  competitive  predominance  of  the  United  States  product.  Some  83 
per  cent  of  the  dried  plums,  prunes,  and  appricots  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1924  came  from  the  United  States  and  78  per  cent  of  the  dried 
apples,  pears  and  peaches  were  from  the  same  source.  Here  too  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  total  production  is  consumed  in  the  protected  home  market,  and 
it  is  the  surplus  which  is  exported.  But  this  over -spill  is  so  substantial  that  it 
amounts  to  80  per  cent  of  the  United  Kingdom  importation.  The  adverse  effect 
on  the  market  prospects  for  Dominion  products  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  apples. 

CANNED  FRUIT 

Dealing  with  the  canned  fruit  situation,  the  report  points  out  that,  in  this 
case  also,  sales  of  Empire  fruits  on  the  United  Kingdom  market  are  very 
seriously  affected  by  United  States  surplus  production.    The  report  states: — 

At  the  present  time  the  consumption  of  canned  fruit  in  the  United  States  is  on  a  vast 
scale  and  production  is  correspondingly  great.  The  consumption  in  the  protected  American 
home  market  absorbs  no  less  than  SO  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  leaving  only  some 
20  per  cent  available  for  export.  The  exportable  surplus  naturally  varies  from  year  to  year, 
and  in  a  good  season  has  to  bear  practically  the  whole  of  the  total  increased  production  for 
the  year.  The  result  is  an  exaggerated  over-spill  on  the  export  market  operating  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  does  the  over-spill  of  apples  and  dried  fruits.  Unlike  apples,  however, 
canned  fruit  is  not  a  perishable  product  and  therefore  remains  on  the  market  for  long 
periods  of  time.  A  season  of  abundant  production  in  the  United  States  may  therefore  mean 
a  long  period  of  depressed  prices  against  which  the  Empire  producer  cannot  stand.  In  1924 
United  States  consignments  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  fruit,  canned  in  sugar,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  pineapples,  represented  90  per  cent  of  the  total  importation. 

Discussing  methods  for  the  assistance  of  the  Empire  canned  fruit  producer, 
the  report  points  out  that  the  proposals  made  by  the  British  Government  at 
the  time  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference  in  1923  would  have  represented 
a  preference  of  5s.  per  cwt.  This,  however,  was  not  ratified,  and  the  preference 
enjoyed  at  present  is  very  small — no  more  than  the  preference  on  the  added 
sugar  content,  i.e.,  slightly  over  one  penny  per  dozen  cans.  The  great  import- 
ance of  attractive  labels  is  emphasized,  and  it  is  recommended  that  Empire 
suppliers  of  canned  fruits  conduct  concentrated  advertising  campaigns  in  par- 
ticular areas,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  to  those  areas. 

"In  respect  of  the  intrinsic  quality  of  Empire  canned  fruit,"  the  report  proceeds,  "its 
flavour,  its  suitability  for  cooking,  the  sweetness  and  palatability  of  the  syrup,  we  are 
assured  that  it  is  equal  to  anything  produced  by  California.    In  grading  and  packing,  how- 
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ever,  while  definite  improvement  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  Empire  supplies  do  not 
regularly  reach  that  perfection  which  the  Californian  has  achieved.  Our  attention  has  been" 
called  to  instances  of  marked  irregularity  in  the  contents  of  the  cans  of  a  given  brand.  Some 
cans  contain  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  fruit,  and  other  cans  of  the  same  size,  reputed  to  contain 
the  same  quality  and  variety  of  fruit,  as  few  as  five  pieces.  We  cannot  over-emphasize  the 
importance  of  such  practical  details.  Indeed,  we  would  venture  to  recommend  the  Empire 
supplier  to  err  on  the  side  of  being  over-scrupulous  in  the  goods  he  sends  to  the  United 
Kingdom  market  in  view  of  the  strongly  entrenched  position  of  his  powerful  rivals." 

FRUIT  PULP 

Fruit  pulp  for  jam  making  is  dealt  with  briefly,  the  statement  being  made 
that  jam  made  from  the  best  quality  fruit  pulp  is  just  as  palatable  and  just 
as  nutritious  as  jam  made  from  fresh  fruit,  and  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  is  increasing. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Overseas  Dominions  should  not  supply  a  large  quantity  of 
the  fruit  pulp  required  by  the  United  Kingdom.  In  order  to  economize  in  carriage,  the 
pulp  should  be  sent  in  large  containers  and  it  should  be  forwarded  regularly  throughout  the 
year  so  that  jam  manufacturers  may  learn  to  depend  upon  it.  Regularity  of  supply  is  just 
as  important  as  adequacy  of  supply. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  PURCHASER 

In  a  section  dealing  with  the  power  of  the  purchaser,  the  report  sets  forth 
the  advantages  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  of  the  systematic  exercise  of  the  power 
of  preferential  buying  in  favour  of  Empire  products. 

To  make  voluntary  preference  effective,  the  greater  number  of  43,000,000  people  have 
to  be  persuaded  so  far  to  change  their  habits  of  thought  that  they  will  keep  in  view  the 
indirect  as  well  as  the  direct  results  of  purchasing.  The  home  consumer  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  the  most  important  overseas  purchaser  of  British  goods  is  the  Empire  producer. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  he 
should  buy  in  the  markets  which  are  already  predisposed  in  his  own  interests  as  a  producer, 
for  their  strength  is  his. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  systematic  preferential  purchasing  indicated 
as  desirable,  the  committee  have  recommended  two  things:  (1)  legal  enactments 
to  insure  the  identification  of  Empire  produce;  (2)  a  national  campaign  of 
educational  publicity. 

PUBLICITY  AND  ADVERTISEMENT 

The  committee  have  in  mind  "  the  voluntary  mobilization  of  the  United 
Kingdom  consumer  to  complement  the  organization  of  the  Empire  producer  " 
by  means  of  a  continuous  campaign  of  "  Empire  First  "  advertising.  This  matter 
was  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  first  published  report  of  the  committee.  The 
present  report  deals  with  the  subject  more  particularly  as  it  affects  the  market- 
ing of  fruit,  proceeding: — 

It  must  be  realized  that  something  more  is  contemplated  in  the  campaign  which  we  are 
advocating  than  merely  to  increase  the  general  fruit  consumption  of  the  country.  A  cam- 
paign for  that  purpose  has  already  been  conducted  by  the  "  Eat  More  Fruit "  organization, 
and  is  achieving  striking  results.  The  object  of  the  publicity  conducted  by  the  Executive 
Commission  must  be  to  transfer  the  custom  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, from  the  foreigner  to  the  home  and  Empire  fruit  grower.  This  object  must  be 
clearly  defined,  and  kept  steadily  in  view.  In  the  case  of  fruit,  unlike  most  other  foods, 
there  is  a  legitimate  secondary  object,  namely,  to  increase  the  total  consumption,  but  the 
publicity  which  is  designed  for  this  purpose  must  be  so  conducted  that  the  benefits  shall,  in 
the  main,  inure  to  the  home  and  Empire  producer. 

In  planning  the  general  campaign  of  educational  publicity,  all  the  factors 
involved  will  have  to  be  co-ordinated.  Advertising  and  supply  must  be  corre- 
lated, and  efficiency  in  production,  grading  and  packing  must  keep  pace  with 
publicity.  It  is  contemplated  that,  in  addition  to  advertising  over  the  whole 
country,  there  will  be  special  local  campaigns  in  the  case  of  fruits  which  are 
available  in  too  limited  quantity  to  justify  an  expenditure  upon  advertising 
sufficient  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  whole  population. 
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IDENTIFICATION 

The  report  once  more  emphasizes  the  fact  that  advertising  without  identi- 
fication of  the  fruit  as  to  its  Empire  origin  would  be  futile.  Legislation  has 
been  recommended  requiring  that  fruit  and  other  foodstuffs  when  exposed  for 
retail  sale,  shall  bear  a  definite  indication  of  origin,  such  as  "  Empire  Produce"; 
11  Foreign  Produce  ";  or,  if  desired,  "  Empire  Produce,  New  Zealand  u  Foreign 
Produce,  Spain  ".  In  order  to  assist  the  retailer  in  introducing  the  new  system, 
it  is)  recommended  that  the  executive  should  distribute  labels  bearing  the 
required  designations.  It  is  suggested  that  possibly  it  may  be  practicable 
for  the  Empire  label  to  be  got  out  with  a  standardized  colour  design,  or  it  might 
be  marked  with  an  Empire  emblem. 

RESEARCH 

An  important  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  recommendations  as  to 
research  which  should  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  fruit  problems.  These 
are  connected  with  preservation,  canning  and  drying  fruit,  the  transport  and 
storage,  etc.  There  is  also  the  important  field  of  economic  research,  the  deter- 
mination and  reduction  of  the  risks  of  deterioration  of  produce  in  transit.  In 
this  connection  it  is  stated  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  reporting  on  the 
condition  in  which  consignments  of  fruit  reach  the  market,  and  where  there  is 
prima  facie  reason,  an  immediate  inspection  with  a  view  to  scientific  and 
economic  record  should  be  carried  out. 

FRUIT  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

It  is  recommended  that  a  Fruit  Intelligence  Service  should  be  instituted 
with  the  object  of  rendering  available  to  producers  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  early  and  reliable  intelligence  on  crop  prospect?  of  competing  countries 
and  their  probable  exports  and  other  kindred  information. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMISSION 

In  the  first  report  issued  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee  it  was  recom- 
mended that  an  Executive  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee,  involving  expenditures  from  the  £1,000,000 
grant  offered  by  the  British  Government.  In  the  present  fruit  report,  the  follow- 
ing slpecial  functions!  affecting  the  marketing  of  fruit  are  ascribed  to  the 
commission: — 

(1)  To  organize  and  operate  the  campaign  of  educative  publicity.  It  is  suggested  in 
this  connection  that  the  commission  should  have  the  advantage  of  advice  from  sub- 
committees, organized  on  a  commodity  basis. 

(2)  To  provide  the  Fruit  Intelligence  Service  described  above. 

(3)  To  undertake  the  direction,  co-ordination,  and  assistance  of  research  both  in  the 
home  country  and  overseas. 

(4)  To  carry  out  economic  research  by  the  collection  of  data  as  to  the  deterioration  of 
fruit  in  transit  and  similar  problems. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  L.  M.  COSGRAVE  S  ITINERARY  IN 

NORTH  CHINA 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  will  on 
September  3  begin  a  tour  of  North  China  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade.  The 
following  cities  will  be  visited:  Chefoo,  Tsintao,  Tsinanfu,  Antung,  Dairen, 
Mukden,  Harbin,  Newchang,  Chingwantao,  Tientsin,  Peking,  and  Hankow. 
The  return  to  Shanghai  will  be  made  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  cultivate  this  market  are  strongly  urged  to 
send  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  price  lists  immediately  to  the  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Shanghai  in  order  that  they  may  reach  him  before  he  begins  his  tour. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  FACTORIES 

Trade  Commissioner  CM.  Croft 

Auckland,  June  2,  1926. — The  large  majority  of  Canada's  exports  to  New 
Zealand  consist  of  manufactured  goods,  and  a  review  of  the  factories  at  present 
established  in  this  Dominion  should  prove  of  interest  to  many  exporters.  When 
one  considers  that  the  total  population  of  New  Zealand  is  under  1,400,000,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  a  wide  range  of  secondary  industries  is  not  to  be  expected,  but 
rather  that  the  manufacturing  field  is  more  or  less  limited  to  those  industries 
concerned  with  primary  products.  Recent  years  have  evidenced  an  advancement 
among  these  lines  of  manufacture  as  well  as  a  tendency  for  greater  diversity  in 
commodities. 

When  dealing  with  this  subject  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  the  use  of  the 
term  "  factory  ".  This  is  defined,  for  statistical  purposes,  as  an  establishment 
engaged  in  manufacture,  repair  or  preparation  of  articles  for  wholesale  or  retail 
trade,  or  for  export,  which  employs  at  least  two  hands  or  uses  motive  power,  with 
the  exception,  of  the  following,  which  are  expressly  excluded:  bakeries, 
butcheries,  laundries,  smithies,  waterworks,  shops  engaged  in  retail  trade  only, 
and  farmers  or  others  using  motive  power  for  their  own  individual  and  private 
use.  The  following  are  included,  even  although  less  than  two  hands  are 
employed,  and  not  using,  motive  power;  tanneries;  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  soap, 
or  candle  factories;  brickyards;  and  limeworks. 

There  were  4,461  establishments  recorded  in  1923-24,  which  was  an  increase 
of  126  over  the  previous  year,  which  increase  was  limited  to  a  few  industries 
such  as  motor  and  cycle  engineering,  saw-milling,  printing,  engineering,  wooden- 
ware,  etc. 

It  is  natural  that  the  classes  of  industry  referred  to  should  increase  in 
number,  as  they  are  usually  found  in  distinct  communities,  and  have  been  termed 
"  neighbourhood  "  industries.  Each  community  has  its  own  motor  garage,  wood- 
working shop,  printing  works,  etc.,  and  certainly  the  tendency  in  a  growing 
community  is  for  new  establishments  along  these  lines  to  spring  up. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  decreases  for  1923-24  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  these  being  noted  in  meat  freezing;  brick  and  tile;  and  clothing. 
In  many  cases  the  decrease  has  undoubtedly  been  due  to  amalgamations  of 
existing  concerns  and  not  so  much  to  the  closing  down  of  factories. 

Of  the  4,461  factories,  by  far  the  largest  proportion  were  found  in  the  Auck- 
land provincial  district,  followed  in  order  by  Wellington,  Canterbury,  Otago, 
Southland.  The  actual  figures,  arranged  geographically,  are  as  follows:  Auck- 
land, 1,272;  Taranaki,  228;  Hawke's  Bav,  256;  Wellington,  961;  Marlborough, 
70;  Nelson,  150;  Westland,  117;  Canterbury,  675;  Otago,  469;  Southland, 
1,263. 

An  examination  of  the  classes  of  industries  shows  that  carriage  and  vehicle 
establishments  led  the  list,  followed  by  industries  engaged  in  wood-working; 
animal  food;  metals  other  than  gold  or  silver;  apparel;  house  furnishings; 
books  and  publications;  drinks,  narcotics  and  stimulants;  stone,  glass,  clay,  etc.; 
harness,  saddlery  and  leatherware;  heat,  light  and  power;  vegetable  food; 
animal  matters  (not  otherwise  classed);  ships,  boats,  and  their  equipment; 
chemicals  and  by-products. 

It  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  judge  the  development  of  industries  by 
the  number  of  factories,  as  in  those  where  the  initial  outlay  is  large  there  is  a 
greater  tendency  to  expand  within  themselves  than  is  the  case  where  little  capital 
is  required  with  a  consequent  "  mushroom  "  growth.  An  interesting  classifica- 
tion is  that  showing  the  number  of  hands  employed  and  the  following  table 
shows  this  for  the  four  periods  ended  March  31,  1924:— 
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10  and  under  11-20  21-50 


Year 

1920-  21 

1921-  22 

1922-  23 

1923-  24 


Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 

2,646         65.61  603  14.95         493  12.22 

2,772         66.32  643  15.38         509  12.18 

2,913         67.20  637  14.69         509  11.74 

2.933         65.75  691  15.49         541  12.19 


51-100  Over  100 


Year 

1920-  21 

1921-  22 

1922-  23 

1923-  24 


Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 

175           4.34         116  2.88 

140           3.35         116  2.77 

180           3.69         116  2.68 

165           3.70         128  2.87 


The  total  number  of  employees  in  1923-24  was  77,661,  being  distributed  as 
follows,  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  being  shown  in  parenthesis:  Auck- 
land, 25,290  (32.56);  Taranaki,  2,450  (3.16);  Hawke's  Bay,  2,716  (3.50); 
Wellington,  15,493  (19.95);  Marlborough,  589  (0.76);  Nelson,  1,336  (1.72); 
Westland,  1,695  (2.18);  Canterbury,  13,934  (17.94);  Otago,  11,041  (14.22); 
and  Southland,  3,117  (4.01). 


The  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages  offers  a  good  basis  upon  which  to 
study  the  development  of  industries.  Since  1906  the  amount  paid  in  productive 
wages  has  nearly  trebled.  The  sum  of  £14,573,441  was  paid  in  wages  during 
the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1924,  which  was  an  average  of  £187.65  per 
employee.  The  wood-working  industry  absorbed  the  largest  amount  of  salaries, 
followed  very  closely  by  the  animal  food  industry,  then  by  heat,  light  and  power; 
apparel;  books  and  publications;  metals  other  than  gold  and  silver;  carriages 
and  vehicles;  vegetable  food;  stone,  clay,  glass,  etc. 


The  cost  of  motive  power  greatly  affects  the  establishment  of  industries,  and 
in  this  respect  factories  in  New  Zealand  have  in  the  past  been  labouring  under 
somewhat  of  a  disadvantage  as  coal  and  oil,  which  were  the  only  sources  of 
power,  were  not  cheap.  These  difficulties  are  being  rapidly  overcome  by  the 
development  of  ample  hydro-electric  power  at  a  very  low  cost.  New  Zealand  is 
well  endowed  with  rivers  that  can  be  readily  harnessed,  and  the  Government  has 
in  recent  years  developed  this  natural  resource  and  has,  in  addition  to  meeting 
present  demands,  provided  a  margin  for  attracting  further  industries  which 
depend  for  their  success  on  cheap  motive  power.  Some  250,911  horse-power  was 
used  in  the  period  under  review,  as  follows:  steam,  113,894;  coal-gas,  12,177; 
suction  gas,  12,381;  oil,  6,966;  electric,  62,221;  and  water,  43,272. 


While  the  value  of  materials  used  or  operated  upon  does  not  give  a  good 
basis  of  comparison  as  between  two  industries,  yet  it  serves  to  show  the  extent 
of  individual  classes.  The  total  value  of  materials  used  was  £47,027,033,  of 
which  the  animal  food  industry  accounted  for  over  50  per  cent  (£26,354,325), 
followed  by  vegetable  food;  heat,  light  and  power;  harness,  saddlery  and  leather- 
ware;  apparel;  wood-working;  and  metals. 


As  the  products  of  the  factories  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters,  a  more  detailed  survey  is  justifiable.  The  values  quoted  are  the  selling 
prices  of  the  goods  manufactured  or  work  done  at  the  factory  where  this  valua- 
tion is  possible.  The  value  of  the  production  of  the  New  Zealand  factories  in 
1923-24  was  £76,996,397,  of  which  amount  Auckland  Provincial  District 
accounted  for  £25,764,304;  Wellinoton,  £15,386,201;  Canterbury,  £13,469,075; 
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Otago,  £8,053,379;  Taranaki,  £4,979,022;  Hawke's  Bay,  £3,681,129;  Southland, 
£3,275,439;  Nelson,  £1,076,288;  Westland,  £826,577;  and  Marlborough,  £484,783. 

Of  the  total  value  of  products,  the  animal  food  industry  again  accounted 
for  the  largest  proportion,  viz.  £33,173,678,  followed  by  vegetable  food,  £6,395,- 
407;  working  in  wood,  £5,857,322;  heat,  light  and  power,  £4,562,343;  apparel, 
£3,939,034;  books  and  publications,  £3,623,123;  metals,  other  than  gold  and 
silver,  £3,161,570;  harness,  saddlery  and  leatherware,  £3,088,276;  drinks,  nar- 
cotics and  stimulants,  £1,871,803;  carriages  and  vehicles,  £1,867,320;  processes 
relating  to  stone,  clay,  glass,  etc.,  £1,858,086;  textile  fabrics,  £1,475,855;  house- 
furnishings,  £1,365,040;  animal  matters  (not  otherwise  classed),  £1,073,878; 
chemicals  and  by-products,  £1,019,839;  machines,  tools  and  implements,  £720,- 
907;  fibrous  materials,  £674,677;  ships,  boats,  and  their  equipment,  £463,586; 
paper  manufactures,  £217,389;  ornaments  and  minor  art  products,  £138,473; 
precious  metals,  £129,946;  vegetable  produce  for  fodder,  £110,462;  designs, 
medals,  type  and  dies,  £32,589;  equipment  for  sports  and  games,  £30,710; 
musical  instruments,  £22,319;  and  miscellaneous  £122,765. 

Some  details  of  the  individual  industries  are  no  doubt  of  particular  interest. 

Meat  Freezing  and  Preserving. — There  are  46  factories  engaged  in  meat 
freezing  and  preserving  and  allied  lines,  and  7,361  hands  are  employed.  The 
chief  commodities  produced  were  frozen  sheep,  lamb,  mutton,  lamb  pieces,  beef 
and  rabbits;  preserved  meats;  tallow;  bonedust  and  other  manures;  neatsfoot 
and  trotter  oil;  bones,  horns,  hoofs,  etc. 

Ham  and  Bacon  Curing. — There  are  38  ham-  and  bacon-curing  plants, 
with  288  employees,  producing  168;328  hundredweight  of  ham  and  bacon  and 
7,888  hundredweight  of  lard.  This  industry  caters  to  New  Zealand's  require- 
ments. 

Fish  Curing  and  Preserving. — The  fish  curing  and  preserving  works  num- 
bered 9  with  99  hands,  the  value  of  the  cured  fish  produced  being  £75,243,  and 
of  canned  fish  £3,485.  This  industry  does  not  conflict  seriously  with  the  Cana- 
dian fish,  which  are  imported  in  large  quantities. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Condensed  Milk. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industries,  and  there  are  445  factories  with  4,321  hands.  The  value  of  butter 
produced  was  £12,207,741  and  of  cheese  £5,994,651.  As  is  well  known,  New 
Zealand  exports  large  quantities  of  butter,  cheese  and  other  dairy  products. 

Grain  Mills. — Grain  mills  in  operation  in  1924  numbered  52,  which  produced 
133,428  tons  of  flour  and  7,259  tons  of  oatmeal.  There  is  little  import  demand 
for  flour,  although  certain  quantities  of  wheat  from  overseas  are  used  from  time 
to  time.  Canada  supplies  small  amounts  of  oatmeal  when  the  local  supply  is  not 
adequate.  When  the  local  crop  of  oats  is  short,  importations  of  this  commodity 
are  of  fair  dimensions. 

Biscuits  and  Confectionery. — Last  year  there  were  59  factories  producing 
biscuits  and  confectionery.  There  is  a  small  quantity  of  biscuits  imported  each 
year,  but  the  local  mills  supply  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  demand. 
Under  confectionery,  the  greatest  imports  are  of  chocolates,  as  most  of  the 
supply  of  boiled  candy  and  similar  lines  is  produced  locally.  Canada  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  a  very  fair  share  of  the  imports,  and  Canadian  chocolates 
are  recognized  as  being  of  the  highest  grade.  Local  manufacturers  are  pro- 
ducing a  much  better  grade  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Fruit-Preserving  and  Jam-Making. — Local  firms  are  supplying  a  large  part 
of  the  demand  for  preserved  fruits  and  jams,  although  fairly  large  quantities  of 
preserved  tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits  are  imported.  Canada  ships  certain 
amounts  of  such  commodities  as  canned  pears. 

Breweries  and  Malt  Houses. — There  are  53  breweries  and  malt  houses,  which 
supply  'by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  demand  for  ale,  beer,  etc.,  and  imports 
are  restricted  to  a  few  well-known  brands  of  ale  and  stout. 
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Aerated  Water  and  Cordials. — The  123  factories  engaged  in  the  aerated 
water  and  cordial  trade  supply  almost  the  entire  demand  for  this  class  of 
commodity,  2,067,628  dozen  bottles  of  aerated  waters  having  been  produced 
in  1923-24. 

Sauces,  Pickles  and  Vinegar. — There  is  a  comparatively  small  market  for 
imported  sauces,  pickles  and  vinegar,  as  the  19  works  in  New  Zealand  are  able 
to  supply  the  public  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  requirements,  although 
certain  well  known  lines  come  from  overseas. 

Clothing  and  Waterproofs. — There  are  213  factories  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  and  waterproofs,  the  number  of  employees  being  6,847.  Some 
idea  of  the  class  and  extent  of  the  manufactures  will  be  conveyed  by  the  statis- 
tics of  output,  namely,  159,787  suits,  106,572  dozen  shirts,  141,634  dozen  hats 
and  caps,  and  913,145  other  garments.  The  local  industry  provides  for  the 
requirements  of  ready-made  suits,  etc.,  probably  the  chief  items  of  outer  wear 
imported  being  raincoats,  gaberdines,  etc.  There  is  a  substantial  import  demand 
for  underclothing,  although  this  is  also  made  in  New  Zealand  to  a  great  extent. 

Hosiery. — There  are  10  hosiery  factories  producing  woollen  and  silk  hosiery 
and  the  local  mills  are  turning  out  good-quality  articles.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  good  market,  particularly  for  imported  silk,  artificial  silk,  and  cotton  hosiery. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — The  number  of  boot  and  shoe  factories  has  now  reached 
81,  and  the  production  in  1923-24  was  as  follows:  boots  and  shoes,  1,471,093 
pairs;  slippers,  17,217  pairs;  and  shoe-ettes,  56,299  pairs.  Until  comparatively 
recently  the  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  locally  were  for  the  most  part  of 
the  heavier  grades,  but  now  all  classes  from  workmen's  heavy  shoes  to  ladies' 
fine  shoes  are  being  made,  and  the  quality  is  of  the  first  order.  At  the  same 
time  a  large  number  of  high  grade  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  shoes  are  imported 
and  find  ready  sale. 

Sawmilling. — There  are  446  sawmills  in  New  Zealand,  and  this  industry  is 
of  considerable  importance.  The  raw  materials  consist  not  only  of  local  wood 
but  of  fir,  cedar,  etc.,  imported  in  fairly  large  sizes  and  resawn  in  this  Dominion. 
This  practice  of  resawing  is  meeting  with  much  favour  and  is  being  fostered 
by  certain  prominent  organizations.  The  manufacture  of  doors  and  sashes  has 
developed  greatly  and  locally-made  doors  are  now  considered  to  'be  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Lime  and  Cement. — The  27  lime  and  cement  works  in  New  Zealand  cater 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  local  requirements,  particularly  so  far  as  cement 
is  concerned. 

Tinware  and  Sheet-Metal  Goods. — There  are  119  tinware  and  sheet-metal 
works,  which  cater  to  very  many  of  the  local  requirements,  but  fair  quantities 
of  tin  and  sheet-metal  articles  are  imported.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
industry  is  shown  in  the  value  of  manufactures  and  repairs  which  amounted 
to  £706,469  during  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1924. 

Iron  and  Brass. — The  48  iron  and  brass  foundries  are  able  partially  to  supply 
the  demand,  but  large  quantities  are  imported.  The  value  of  the  manufactures 
(including  repairs)  during  the  period  under  review  was  £435,475.  Heavy  iron 
and  steel  commodities  such  as  rails,  girders,  etc.,  are  imported  as  well  as  bars, 
rods,  wire,  etc.,  and  Canadian  firms  have  been  able  to  secure  a  certain  portion 
of  this  import  business. 

Engineering  Works. — The  value  of  the  output  of  the  159  engineering  works 
was  £1,644,224.  The  local  works  naturally  cater  to  repairs  of  all  kinds,  and 
in  addition  the  products  of  many  of  the  establishments  is  really  of  very  high 
quality. 
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Punting  and  Publishing. — The  292  printing  and  publishing  establishments 
cater  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  for  printed  matter  of  various  descrip- 
tions, including  newspapers,  certain  magazines  and  books,  etc  ,  and  the  quality 
of  the  output  is  very  competitive  with  that  produced  anywhere.  Very  many 
magazines,  journals,  trade  publications  and  books  are  imported,  although  the 
local  publishers  are  gradually  securing  more  business. 

Agricultural  and  Dairying  Machinery  and  Implements. — New  Zealand  is 
now  producing  agricultural  and  dairying  machines  and  implements  of  good 
quality  and  these  are  affecting  somewhat  the  import  trade.  Canada  has  been 
catering  quite  extensively  to  this  trade,  and  the  Canadian  manufactures  are  well 
regarded.  There  are  25  local  factories  with  a  production  valued  at  nearly 
£600,000. 

C oachbuilding . — There  has  been  the  change,  experienced  in  all  countries, 
from  the  manufacture  of  carriages  to  that  of  motor  bodies.  The  local  industry 
certainly  supplies  the  existing  requirements,  but  are  now  tending  to  specialize 
in  motor  body  work,  and  with  considerable  success,  as  the  so-called  "  colonial  " 
body  is  very  popular.  There  are  189  coachbuilding  establishments  in  this 
Dominion. 

Motor  and  Cycle  Works. — The  local  industry  is  about  to  develop  beyond 
the  making  of  motor  repairs;  in  a  short  time  a  new  factory  will  be  engaged  in 
the  assembling  of  motor  vehicles.  There  are  several  firms  already  assembling 
bicycles  in  this  Dominion.  Canadian  firms  have  always  enjoyed  a  fair  volume 
of  business  in  bicycles,  and  so  far  as  motor  vehicles  are  concerned,  the  largest 
imports  are  from  Canada. 

Harness,  Saddlery  and  Leatherware. — The  requirements  of  harness,  saddlery 
and  leatherware  are  catered  to  by  77  mills  which  produce  a  large  proportion  of 
the  leather  articles  used,  and  there  is  therefore  little  import  demand.  The  tanning, 
fellmongery  and  wool  scouring  industry  accounts  for  £2,702,534  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  New  Zealand  factories.  There  are  60  mills  producing  various 
grades  and  kinds  of  tanned  leathers,  scoured  wool,  pelts,  etc.  At  the  same  time 
considerable  quantities  of  sole  leather,  fine-quality  leathers,  etc.,  are  imported, 
and  Canada  has  been  shipping  a  fair  proportion. 

Sail,  Tents  and  Oilskins. — Firms  engaged  in  manufacturing  sails,  tents,  and 
oilskins  numbered  32,  and  the  market  is  quite  well  catered  for.  The  raw 
materials  are  purchased  overseas.  Canada  is  one  of  the  sources  of  supply, 
although  her  share  of  the  business  has  been  thus  far  rather  limited. 

Furniture. — The  275  factories  are  able  to  turn  out  all  classes  and  grades, 
and  consequently  there  is  relatively  little  demand  for  imported  furniture,  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  its  bulkiness  and  the  consequent  high  freight.  The  value 
of  the  output  of  the  local  mills  in  1923-24  was  £1,113,806. 

Woollens. — By  no  means  the  least  important  industry  is  that  engaged  in 
producing  tweeds,  flannels,  blankets,  rugs  and  shawls,  and  yarn.  There  are  12 
mills  with  an  output  valued  at,  £1,420,853.  All  of  the  commodities  produced 
are  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  For  example,  New  Zealand  woollen  rugs 
are  recognized  everywhere  as  being  the  equal  of  any  produced. 

CHARACTER  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 

Of  the  4,461  establishments  there  are  1,505  individual,  923  private  firms  or 
partnerships,  409  public  registered  companies,  1,073  private  registered  com- 
panies, 124  municipal  organizations,  and  427  co-operative  and  miscellaneous 
firms.  Of  the  number  of  establishments  in  existence  in  1924  only  53  were  in 
operation  prior  to  1860,  so  that  in  the  sixty-four  years  following  that  date 
(excluding  those  where  the  date  of  establishment  is  unknown)  3,898  factories 
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came  into  operation.  The  rate  of  increase  has  been  greatest  since  1910.  The 
growth  of  the  meat-freezing,  butter,  cheese  and  similar  establishments  is  traced 
to  the  inauguration  of  refrigeration  in  1882. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary  it  may  'be  said  that  manufacturing  in  New  Zealand  has  attained 
quite  large  proportions.  This  is  fostered  by  the  New  Zealand  Government 
through  the  medium  of  the  Department  of  Industries  and  Commerce.  The  dis- 
play of  New  Zealand-made  goods  at  the  recent  New  Zealand  and  South  Seas 
Exhibition  showed  clearly  that  in  those  lines  where  the  raw  materials  are  readily 
obtainable  articles  can  be  made  of  a  quality  competitive  with  those  of  other 
countries.  To  those  not  conversant  with  the  development  of  the  manufactures 
of  this  Dominion,  the  Secondary  Industries  Court  at  the  Exhibition  was  in  many 
ways  a  revelation.  At  the  same  time  there  is  ample  room  for  manufactures 
from  Canada,  and  practically  all  of  the  Canadian  articles  imported  do  not  con- 
flict with  local  industry. 

AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  31,  1926. — Business  generally  during  May  is  reported  to 
have  been  very  steady,  and  the  collapse  of  the  British  general  strike  has  removed 
much  apprehension  and  consequent  restriction  in  trading  circles.  Bank  advances 
for  ordinary  trading  purposes  are  freely  obtainable,  and  money  is  plentiful  for 
investment  in  Government  and  other  sound  stocks,  which  are  now  at  a  premium 
wrhen  showing  a  net  return  of      per  cent  and  over. 

Favourable  autumn  weather  has  enabled  primary  producers  to  make  a  good 
start  for  the  new  season,  and  has  given  rise  to  confidence  that  a  large  yield  of 
wheat  and  other  cereals  will  make  amends  for  the  partial  failure  of  last  season's 
crops. 

The  monthly  returns  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Treasury  indicate  that 
the  revenue  for  current  fiscal  year,  which  ends  on  June  30,  will  show  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  over  the  estimates.  Receipts  from  the  main  sources  of  revenue 
— customs  and  postal  services — for  the  eleven  months  to  the  end  of  May  are 
already  almost  equal  to  the  official  estimate  for  the  whole  year. 

Commonwealth  and  State  Conference. — The  official  conference  held  in  May 
to  consider  the  proposals  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  discontinue  the 
annual  per  capita  payments  to  the  states  from  customs  revenue  and  in  return  to 
allow  the  states  to  have  the  whole  of  direct  taxation,  excepting  company  taxa- 
tion, resulted  in  the  states  refusing  to  agree  to  any  departure  from  the  present 
financial  arrangement.  The  conference  ended  in  a  deadlock  without  any  resolu- 
tion or  counter  proposal  being  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  states,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Commonwealth  Government  will  shortly  submit  new  proposals 
for  consideration. 

Trade  Returns. — The  recently  issued  trade  returns  to  the  end  of  March  (nine 
months)  show  imports  of  merchandise  into  Australia  to  the  value  of  £115,946,179 
as  against  £112,847,825  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  an  increase 
of  £3,098,354.  Exports  on  the  other  hand  declined  from  £125,199,034  to  £116,- 
222,060,  or  by  £8,976,974,  during  the  same  period.  Many  lines  of  goods  in  which 
Canada  is  interested  in  exporting  to  Australia  such  as  canned  fish;  lumber; 
printing,  writing,  and  typewriting  papers;  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery;  motor  chassis  and  vehicle  parts,  etc.,  were  in  good  demand,  and 
show  substantial  increases. 

Much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  in  commercial  circles  at  the  delay  in  the 
ratification  by  Parliament  of  the  revised  tariff  which  was  brought  into  operation 
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early  in  September  last.  However,  it  is  to  come  before  the  Senate  within  the 
next  few  days,  and  as  it  has  already  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  few  alterations,  should  soon  become  law. 

There  has  been  a  very  quiet  overseas  demand  for  Australian  wheat  and 
flour  during  May.  Prices,  however,  continue  very  firm  and  are  likely  to  remain 
so  until  the  new  crop  of  wheat  is  available  in  December  next.  To-day's  quota- 
tion for  wheat  is  6s.  6^d.  per  bushel  f.o.b.,  and  for  flour  in  150-pound  sacks, 
£13  5s.,  and  in  49-pound  calico  bags,  £14  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  frROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Export  of  Tasmanian  Apples 

Sydney,  June  3,  1926. — The  steamer  Barrabool  left  Hobart  on  May  18  with 
a  shipment  of  50,327  cases  of  apples  for  London,  and  this  brings  the  Tasmanian 
apple  export  season  to  an  end.  The  total  quantity  of  apples  exported  shows  a 
considerable  advance  on  that  of  last  season  and  amounted  to  approximately 
2,090,000  cases,  of  which  quantity  1,755,000  cases  were  shipped  from  Hobart  and 
334,000  from  Launceston.  Last  season  the  total  quantity  shipped  was  1,313,000 
cases. 

New  Steel  Works  at  Port  Kembla,  New  South  Wales 

The  State  of  New  South  Wales  is  fortunate  in  having  large  supplies  of  iron 
ore  and  coal,  both  of  the  highest  grade,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  and  to 
the  seaboard.  The  industry  was  established  in  a  small  way  at  Lithgow  in 
1848,  but  the  production  was  small  until  a  few  years  ago  when  the  works  were 
considerably  enlarged  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  yearly 
output.  The  company  controlling  these  works  has  now  decided  to  construct 
additional  plant  at  Port  Kembla,  which  is  situated  on  the  coast  60  miles  south 
from  Sydney.  An  eventual  expenditure  of  £2,000,000  on  the  enterprise  is  con- 
templated. At  first  work  is  to  be  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  of 
which  it  is  estimated  3,000  tons  per  week  will  be  manufactured,  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  500  men,  but  the  plans  provide  for  the  eventual  employment  of 
3,000  men. 

Decline  in  Oversea  Trade,  New  South  Wales 

Returns  of  New  South  Wales  oversea  trade  for  last  month  show  marked 
contraction  in  both  imports  and  exports,  but  particularly  in  the  latter.  The 
total  exports  for  the  month  of  April  were  £2,952,394,  a  decrease  of  £1,413,716 
upon  the  figures  for  the  previous  month  and  £1,475,405  less  than  those  for  the 
month  of  A<pril  last  year.  Imports  were  valued  at  £4,909,112  less  than  those 
of  March  by  £1,278,052. 

For  the  period  of  ten  months  of  the  current  financial  year  to  the  end  of 
April  imports  were  valued  at  £53,378,681,  a  decrease  of  £3,150,610  from  the 
total  for  the  corresponding  term  of  last  financial  year,  while  exports  valued  at 
£44,301,739  showed  a  contraction  of  £9,039,375.  There  is  thus  an  adverse 
visible  trade  balance  amounting  to  no  less  than  £9,076,94.2  on  the  ten  months' 
trading. 

■  Sydney  Wool  Sales 

With  the  exception  of  the  clearing  up  sales  which  will  be  held  at  the  end 
of  this  month  the  Sydney  wool  selling  season  has  practically  terminated. 

Recent  auctions  were  rendered  less  interesting  by  the  fact  that  as  a 
whole  the  selection  left  very  much  to  tbe  desired,  and,  as  is  generally  character- 
istic of  the  closing  sales,  catalogues  contained  a  big  proportion  of  oddments  and 
re-offered  parcels. 
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The  market  for  all  wools  showing  quality  was  quite  up  to  the  level  of 
recent  auctions,  but  medium  and  faulty  sorts,  and  especially  the  lines  lacking 
quality  and  carrying  burr  and  seed,  were  in  most  irregular  demand. 

The  Continental  and  Japanese  demand  continued  active  for  lines  suited 
to  requirements,  but  Yorkshire  buying  was  restricted  throughout. 

A  record  volume  of  wool  has  been  disposed  of  this  season,  and  stocks  of 
old  and  current  clip  cleared,  the  residue  of  oddments  and  passed  in  wools  being 
a  mere  bagatelle. 

Sales  in  the  Sydney  market  this  season  now  amount  to  1,035,488  bales,  as 
compared  with  634,903  bales  last  season/  and  show  a  remarkable  increase  of 
400,585  bales. 

*  Cement  Manufacture  in  Australia 

The  following  figures  give  particulars  of  Australia's  cement  position,  and 
also  afford  an  indication  of  the  rapid  development  of  this  industry.  The  total 
sales  of  cement  during  last  year  were  555,240  tons.  Of  this  quantity  only  20,245 
tons  were  imported.  The  capacity  of  the  plants  actually  installed  is  given  as 
831,500  tons,  and  in  addition  the  plants  now  under  erection  will  have  an  esti- 
mated capacity  of  160,000  tons. 

The  manufacture  of  cement  in  Australia  was  begun  in  1889,  but  practically 
up  to  1902  all  cement  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  North  America  and 
Germany. 

ELECTRICAL  DEMONSTRATION  FACILITIES  IN  CAPE  TOWN 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  June  4,  1926. — The  domestic  utilization  of  electricity  has  pro- 
gressed in  various  degrees  in  the  different  centres  of  South  Africa.  Due  to  the 
proximity  of  coal,  Natal  has  been  most  forward  in  the  demand,  and  Durban  is 
still  by  all  odds  the  best  market  in  South  Africa  for  every  type  of  domestic  elec- 
trical equipment. 

Upon  the  Rand  the  uses  of  electricity  have  been  largely  industrial  to  date, 
and  the  domestic  field  has  not  been  exploited  to  any  particular  extent,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Pretoria. 

In  the  Cape  and  Orange  Free  State  progress  has  been  very  desultory  due  to 
the  lack  of  standardization  in  equipment,  the  sparse  volume  of  power  available, 
and  the  plentitude  of  native  labour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  conditions  still 
prevail  to  a  considerable  extent  in  these  latter  areas.  Nevertheless,  domestic 
sales  have  made  very  considerable  progress  during  the  past  few  years. 

Returns  have  just  been  issued  showing  the  progress  in  the  sale  of  electrical 
power  in  Cape  Town  area  during  1925,  and  these  figures  illustrate  a  remarkable 
trend  towards  the  domestic  employment  of  electricity.  Whereas  exterior  lighting 
only  increased  by  approximately  10  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  house  light- 
ing more  than  doubled ;  but  even  greater  progress  was  noted  in  the  sale  of  power 
for  cooking  and  heating  purposes.  For  water  heating,  well  over  twice  as  many 
units  were  sold  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  for  cooking  purposes  an  increase  of 
117  per  cent  was  recorded.  These  figures  cover  not  only  the  city  of  Cape  Town 
but  a  number  of  adjacent  municipalities,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  the  employment  of  electricity  for  all  purposes  only  increased  19  per 
cent  in  the  year  under  review,  its  employment  for  domestic  purposes  increased 
by  approximately  100  per  cent. 

Indeed  at  the  moment  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission  is  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  the  relatively  rapid  growth  of  the  demand.  They  find  the  weight 
of  this  demand  to  be  at  the  extremities  of  their  power  leads,  and  their  present 
facilities  will  not  permit  much  greater  supply  in  the  outlying  municipalities. 
Until  the  new  power  station  at  present  under  construction  is  completed,  the 
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Electrical  Supply  Commission  are  not  keen  to  push  the  sale  of  the  heavier  types 
of  domestic  equipment,  as  they  reckon  it  will  be  three  years  before  they  are  in  a 
position  to  satisfy  all  possible  requirements  throughout  every  part  of  their  area. 

The  Electricity  Supply  Commission,  however,  are  wisely  commencing  a  pro- 
gramme of  education  in  so  far  as  the  domestic  employment  of  electricity  is  con- 
cerned. The  new  substations  at  present  under  construction  are  being  provided 
with  showrooms  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  display  electrical  fittings,  and  to  have 
on  view  and  for  actual  demonstration  purposes  small  domestic  appliances  such 
as  fans,  kettles,  chafing  dishes,  saucepans,  radiators,  hotplates,  small  cookers, 
ovens,  ranges,  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  other  similar  items. 

The  Electricity  Supply  Commission  will  not  trade  in  electrical  equipment, 
and  the  showrooms  are  solely  designed  for  educational  purposes.  No  charges 
will  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  showrooms  or  for  giving  demonstrations  of  the 
uses  of  the  equipment  on  loan.  Such  equipment  will,  of  course,  be  demonstrated 
and  displayed  solely  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  Such  equipment  must  be  marked 
with  its  South  African  retail  price,  and  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission  must 
be  advised  of  the  trade  discounts  which  are  applicable  to  such  articles  as  are 
displayed. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  has  been  able  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  entering  any  suitable  Canadian  equipment  for  display  and  demon- 
stration under  the  above  conditions.  This  affords  a  valuable  opportunity  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  place  their  goods  before  the  South  African  importers 
at  practically  no  cost,  and  it  is  hoped  that  full  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the 
offer. 

The  Electricity  Supply  Commission  of  course  retain  the  right  to  reject  any 
apparatus  or  equipment  if  they  do  not  consider  its  display  to  be  of  value.  Cana- 
dian firms  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  therefore  should  communi- 
cate with  this  office,  furnishing  illustrative  advertising  matter  and  prices  upon 
those  lines  which  they  wish  to  display.  This  information  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Electricity  Supply  Commission,  and  approval  obtained.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers may  then  ship  their  displays  to  this  office.  They  will  be  cleared  and 
the  customs  charges  will  be  debited  back;  after  that  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer will  be  liable  for  no  further  costs.  If  the  equipment  is  sold,  a  full  reim- 
bursal  will  be  made. 

There  should  be  a  considerable  number  of  small  specialties  of  an  electrical 
nature  which  might  be  advertised  at  practically  no  expense  through  this  oppor- 
tunity for  display.  As  it  is  improbable  that  with  the  space  at  their  disposal  the 
Electricity  Supply  Commission  will  accept  any  considerable  number  of  the  same 
types  of  equipment,  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  interested  should  lose  no 
time  in  investigating  this  offer. 

TRADE  OF  MAURITIUS  FOR  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  June  4,  1926. — Mauritius  is  a  British  colony  2,300  miles  north- 
east of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  710 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  a  number  of  small  dependencies,  with  a  population  of 
396,000,  of  whom  all  but  108,000  are  Asiatics.  Its  chief — almost  its  sole — pro- 
duce is  sugar,  a  crop  whose  intensive  cultivation  is  evidenced  by  a  yearly  output 
of  nearly  200,000  metric  tons.  Canada  is  a  steady  customer  for  Mauritian  sugar, 
and  the  balance  of  trade  has  always  been  conspicuously  in  favour  of  that  colony. 

Mauritian  trade  statistics  are  issued  in  rupees.  For  rough  guidance,  three 
rupees  may  be  assumed  to  equal  a  Canadian  dollar. 

The  imports  of  Mauritius  during  1924  amounted  to  rs.  76,415,648,  a  slight 
reduction  from  the  preceding  year.  Exports  amounted  to  rs.  52,282,533,  a  very 
considerable  reduction  from  the  two  preceding  years,  due  to  a  shortage  in  the 
sugar  crop  of  approximately  40,000  tons. 
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1923 

1924 

Rs. 

Rs 

99  CASi  1  KA 

OA  QOfi  709 

23,926,065 

21,871,961 

8,381  ^638 

8,743,966 

3,293,976 

3,469.267 

3,524.946 

2,284.794 

2,677,395 

1,952,731 

745  884 

1,694j001 

1,917,316 

1,647,458 

389,412 

454,518 

8,430,779 

9,968(230 

The  territorial  origins  of  such  imports  were  as  follows: — 

United  Kingdom  

India  

France  

United  States  

Union  of  South  Africa  

Madagascar  

Germany  

Australia  

Canada   

Other  countries  

As  a  guide  to  the  requirements  of  Mauritius,  the  following  will  give  the 
source  of  the  principal  commodities  imported: — 

United  Kingdom. — Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  machinery,  coal,  hardware,,  soap,  pre- 
served provisions,  tobacco,  cement,  paint,  spirits,  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

India. — Grain,  gunny  bags,  cotton  piece  goods,  edible  oils,  seeds  and  spices,  ghee,  salt- 
petre. 

France. — Haberdashery,  perfumery,  wine,  sulphur,  drugs,  motor  vehicles,  tires,  silk  goods. 

United  States. — Motor  vehicles,  machinery,  petroleum  products. 

South  Africa, — Oats,  maize,  coal,  salted  fish,  wine,  fruits. 

Madagascar. — Cattle,  potatoes,  lard,  maize. 

Germany. — Toys,  machinery,  glassware. 

Australia. — Wheat,  flour,  sleepers,  fruits. 

Canada. — Motor  vehicles. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  commodities  imported  were  as  follows: — 

1923  1924 

No. 

Motor  cars  (complete)  

Motor  lorries  

Bicycles  (complete)  

Tractors  (agricultuie)  

Ploughs   

Wearing  apparel  

Boots  and  shoes  (leather)  

Haberdashery  

Hardware  

Cement  

Rs.  J 

Rs.  Rs. 

Electrical  accessories                                                                                    373,009  416,025 

Glassware                                                                                                   140,474  142  060 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures   1,896,102  2,383,744 

Paper  manufactures                                                                                 312,048  268,127 

Provisions                                                                                                   523,137  706,872 

Of  the  requirements  of  the  colony,  foodstuffs  account  for  nearly  half,  the 
principal  imports  in  order  of  importance  being  as  follows:  rice,  wheat,  flour, 
dholl,  wines,  mustard  oil,  live  cattle,  butter  and  cheese,  lard,  and  confectionery. 
Unfortunately  a  large  proportion  of  this  demand  is  for  types  of  foodstuffs  which 
Canada  cannot  supply.  In  rough  goods,  the  principal  imports  were:  timber, 
gunny  bags,  iron  sheets,  fertilizers,  motor  cars,  tires,  wood  manufactures,  and 
machinery.  In  soft  goods  the  trade  is  very  cheap,  running  into  Indian  classes 
of  textiles  which  would  be  little  or  no  interest  to  any  Canadian  manufacturer. 

Judging  from  the  statistics,  Canadian  opportunities  unfortunately  lie  in 
bulk  commodities  whose  sale  would  be  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  direct  ser- 
vices. There  would  probably  be  openings  for  Canadian  timber,  cement,  flour, 
sleepers,  paper  and  other  manufactured  goods,  if  transhipment  charges  did  not 
increase  the  landed  costs  too  greatly.  On  account  of  the  variation  in  the  sugar 
crop  from  season  to  season,  it  will  not  be  advisable  for  Canadian  exporters  to 
enter  into  extensive  Mauritian  commitments  without  a  prior  investigation  of 
the  market. 
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970.625 

349 

1.265,773 

325.804 

21 

155,597 

363 

52.246 

618 

72,553 

68 

218  580 

19 

135.1.56 

43.829 

54,097 

629.151 

564,360 

4.58,605 

360,766 

2.032  357 

2.144,686 

974.837 

986,362 

1923 

1924 

Tons 

3,722 

5,2f8 

Rs. 

291.539 

351.607 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  BERMUDA 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  British  West  Indies  (Mr.  J.  L.  Wilson 
Goode) ,  who  visited  Bermuda  in  March,  reports  that,  as  regards  conditions  gener- 
ally, the  tourist  season  was  exceptionally  good  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable 
weather,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  that  as  a  tourist  resort  Bermuda  has  a 
great  future,  says  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal 

As  there  is  a  regular  and  frequent  service  of  steamers  between  Bermuda 
and  New  York,  and  the  time  occupied  in  transit  is  only  about  forty-four  hours, 
there  is  every  inducement  to  Bermudian  storekeepers  to  keep  small  stocks  and 
replace  them  quickly  from  American  sources. 

The  latest  customs  returns  available  in  the  colony  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Goode's  visit  were  for  the  year  1924.  Imports  in  that  year  were  valued  at 
£1,815,023,  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  being  valued  at  £666,316,  from  the 
United  States  at  £790,809,  and  from  Canada  at  £331,397.  The  American  returns 
include  a  number  of  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  articles  imported  via 
New  York,  and  the  United  Kingdom  returns  the  large  quantity  of  alcoholic 
liquor  imported  for  consumption  outside  the  colony. 

Hardware  is  one  of  the  lines  in  which  the  competition  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  is  most  keen.  According  to  the  customs  returns, 
the  United  States  secures  the  larger  share  of  the  trade,  but  this  is  due  to  a  very 
great  extent  to  the  facilities  for  obtaining  from  there  small  quantities,  and  even 
single  articles.  There  is  a  decided  preference  for  tools  of  American  pattern,  and 
some  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  are  adapting  their  manufactures  to  local 
requirements.  American  agricultural  implements  sell  better  than  those  made  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  because  they  are  cheaper  and  more  suitable  to  local  condi- 
tions. There  is  no  demand  for  ploughs,  except  for  the  one-horse  type  supplied 
by  the  United  States.  There  is  very  little  demand  for  Scottish  stoves,  but  there 
is  a  good  sale  for  the  American  "  Freedom  n  stove.  Enamelled  stoves  of  German 
manufacture  are  in  great  request,  and  are  retailed  at  10s.  3d.  It  is  reported  that 
there  is  a  good  opening  for  trash  bins.  Those  at  present  in  use  are  American, 
but  are  too  light.  The  landed  cost  of  the  American  bin  is  about  18s.,  of  which 
no  less  than  12s.  represent  freight  charges.  Practically  all  brushes  and  sash  tools 
are  supplied  by  Canada.  Community  plate,  shelf  hardware,  bolts,  locks,  etc. 
are  practically  all  American.  Apart  from  the  question  of  price,  it  is  said  that 
United  States  manufacturers  pay  more  attention  to  attractive  and  convenient 
packing  than  do  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  is  a  good  demand  during  the  tourist  season  for  sporting  garments 
and  all  kinds  of  high-class  ready-made  clothing  made  in  the  United  Kingdom 
All  sports  requisites  are  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture  except  tennis  rackets, 
which  are  American,  and  sell  at  55s.,  which  compares  with  a  racket  made  by  a 
London  firm  for  which  65s.  is  asked.  Besides  the  difference  in  price,  the  quality 
of  the  wood  in  the  American  article  is  considered  superior. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  French  makes,  practically  all  the  fancy  soaps 
are  of  British  manufacture.  British  shaving  brushes  are  in  good  demand,  especi- 
ally among  American  tourists.  Those  with  a  wide  base  are  preferred.  Before 
the  war  most  of  the  chemicals  consumed  in  the  colony  were  German,  but  they 
are  now  practically  all  British. 

Some  manufacturers  include  Bermuda  in  the  territory  of  their  agents  for 
the  British  West  Indies.  The  headquarters  of  these  agents  may  be  a  thousand 
miles  from  Bermuda,  and  it  is  therefore  urged  that  British  firms  should  consider 
the  appointment  of  separate  agents  in  the  colony. 
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DUTCH  MARKET  FOR  HORSE  CASINGS 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  June  22,  1926. — Sausages  form  a  staple  article  of  food  in  the 
Netherlands,  especially  in  the  winter  months;  and  naturally  a  strong  demand 
exists  for  casings.  Canadian  exporters  of  beef  casings  have  had  a  long  experi- 
ence in  this  market,  but  the  market  for  horse  casings  has  probably  not  received 
the  attention  the  character  of  the  Dutch  market  might  suggest,  primarily  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  supply  of  horse  casings  in  Canada.  But  if  the  sale 
of  pickled  horse  meat  can  be  developed,  then  a  parallel  development  in  the  sale 
of  horse  casings  should  receive  every  consideration:  the  preparation  of  horse 
casings  does  not  require  the  meticulous  care  that  the  packing  of  beef  casings 
does. 

As  soon  as  an  animal  has  been  slaughtered  the  casing  should  have  all  the 
refuse  taken  out  and  plunged  into  ice  cold  water  to  chill  out  the  animal  heat. 
With  horse  casings  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Canadian  exporter  to  remove  all 
the  fat  or  even  the  slime  found  in  the  casing — in  fact  just  enough  cleaning  is 
necessary  as  to  prevent  the  casing  becoming  rancid. 

Horse  casings  are  only  graded  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal — large 
and  small. 

After  the  casings  have  been  cleaned  as  required,  each  whole  animal  casing 
or  set  is  thoroughly  salted,  tied  into  a  separate  bundle,  and  the  excess  washing 
liquid  pressed  out.  These  "  sets  "  are  then  packed  in  tierces  and  dry  salted 
while  the  packing  is  being  carried  out.  Each  tierce  might  be  expected  to  hold 
sixty  to  seventy  "  sets." 

Canadian  firms  who  would  care  to  investigate  the  market  are  advised  to 
write  to  those  Dutch  importers  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  co-operate  with 
them.  Their  instructions  should  be  followed  to  the  letter,  and  the  exporter 
should  further  indicate  his  willingness  to  use  the  services  of  the  Dutch  importers 
by  agreeing  to  send  two  or  three  tierces  on  consignment  chiefly  for  inspection. 
On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  his  test  shipment,  Dutch  importers  are  prepared 
to  make  long-term  contracts  and  arrange  to  pay  cash  against  documents,  if  the 
initial  shipment  shows  that 11  inspection  before  payment  "  would  not  be  necessary 
for  safety  sake.  A  list  of  importers  in  Holland  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Casings  are  admitted  into  Holland  free  of  import  duty. 

DUTCH  CROP  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  June  24,  1926. — The  latest  crop  report  of  the  Dutch  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  that  355,290  acres  have  been  cultivated  (practically 
the  same  as  last  year),  of  which  173,453  acres  have  been  sown  in  grains.  The 
acreages  are  as  follows:  winter  wheat,  20,050;  spring  wheat,  1,248;  rye,  78,896; 
oats,  61,586;  flax,  5,556;  potatoes  for  industry,  13,935;  potatoes  for  eating, 
53,953;  sugar  beets,  24,197;  clovers,  13,348;  cultivated  hav,  6,306;  meadow 
hay,  3,194. 

Potatoes  and  beets  are  showing  the  effects  of  the  weather,  being  very  back- 
ward, but  practically  all  crops  are  needing  warm  weather.  Owing  to  the 
extremely  moist  conditions  that  have  obtained,  even  a  little  more  than  normal 
rain  is  likely  to  injure  the  crops  seriously. 

The  following  figures  show  the  general  condition  of  the  more  important 
crops,  the  comparable  indices  for  1925  being  shown  in  parenthesis:  winter  wheat, 
76  (72) ;  rye,  65  (77) ;  spring  wheat,  74  (68) ;  oats,  76  (63) ;  flax,  60  (62) ; 
potatoes  for  industry,  73  (82) ;  potatoes  for  eating,  67  (70) ;  sugar  beets,  61 
(67);  red  clover,  67  (72);  white  clover,  70  (70);  cultivated  hay,  69  (70); 
meadow  hay,  67  (73). 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  June  17,  1926. — Business  during  the  month  of  May  was  gener- 
ally on  low  levels  in  the  Netherlands,  except  for  the  coal-mining  industry,  which 
received  the  stimulus  of  the  short  general  strike  in  England  and  caused  a  vast 
improvement  in  conditions  in  that  quarter.  The  coal  was  not  being  mined  for 
English  consumption  but  for  bunkering  and  to  take  the  place  of  English  coal  in 
other  markets.  The  trade  continues  to  feel  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  pro- 
longed coal  strike  in  England.  From  the  port  of  Rotterdam  343  ships  sailed 
during  May  loaded  with  coal  as  compared  with  154  in  May,  1925,  and.  213  in 
April,  1926.  About  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of  coal  were  shipped,  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  in  May,  1925.  However,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
month  was  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  which  put  into  the  New 
Waterway  for  bunker  coal.  In  May  583  ships  bunkered  in  the  New  Waterway 
as  compared  with  90  in  May,  1925. 

But  the  strike  also  had  a  disrupting  effect  on  business  since  farm  produce 
was  not  accepted  for  shipment  to  England  until  the  strike  was  nearly  over. 
There  was,  however,  no  apparent  decrease  in  retail  prices  in  Holland. 

Seasonal  occupation  continued  in  May  to  improve  the  employment  situa- 
tion. 

The  cost  of  living  index  at  the  end  of  May  was  143,  no  change  from  April 
but  8  points  lower  than  the  index  of  151  for  May  a  year  ago. 

Bankruptcies  are  reported  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  1925:  during  the  period 
January  1  to  June  3,  1,624  assignments  were  made  as  compared  with  1,798  in 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Quiet  business  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  maintained  low  levels  of  notes, 
both  domestic  and  foreign  discounted,  the  totals  at  the  end  of  May  being  respec- 
tively 68  and  195  million  guilders.  The  decline  in  the  official  German  bank  rate 
to  6^  per  cent  has  had  little  or  no  effect.  .  Month-end  requirements  for  cash 
were  less  than  at  the  end  of  April,  when  the  note  circulation  totalled  887.5  mil- 
lion as  compared  with  844  million  on  May  31. 

The  stock  market  was  also  calm  during  May,  but  the  average  value  of 
representative  stocks  rose  from  225.3  to  227.8  between  May  1  and  June  1. 
Declines  in  industrials,  mining  and  rubber  shares  were  more  than  offset  by 
increases  in  oils,  tobacco,  tea,  and  railway  stocks. 

During  the  month  German  issues  of  new  securities  played  an  important 
part  in  financial  circles  and  of  the  16,025,000  fl.  of  private  shares  offered  to 
Dutch  investors  12,700,000  fl.  were  for  German  loans.  The  total  value  of  securi- 
ties offered  reached  the  sum  of  33,246,00011.,  of  which  12,523,000  fl.  were  for 
conversion  purposes.  Of  the  total,  17,221,000  fl.  were  for  state  and  municipal 
loans  (11,982,000  fl.  conversion),  6,700,000  fl.  for  banks,  and  4,643,000  fl.  for 
industrials.  During  April  21,300,000  fl.  of  new  securities  were  placed  on  the 
market.  State  revenues  continued  to  exceed  budget  expectations,  when  44,972,743 
fl.  were  collected  in  May  as  against  43,642,065  fl.  last  year  and  a  budget  require- 
ment of  38,183,000  fl.  Revenues  for  the  first  five  months  totalled  205,505,012  fl., 
36,000,000  fl.  more  than  last  year.  Ground,  property,  and  income  taxes  were 
responsible  for  the  increases  reported,  as  well  as  the  higher  import  duties  and 
excises  on  beer  and  sugar. 

Foreign  Trade. — During  the  first  five  months  6,424  vessels  of  9,805,497  tons 
entered  the  New  Waterway  as  compared  with  5,572  ships  of  8,171,085  tons  a 
year  ago.  During  May  alone  the  extraordinary  total  of  1,107  ships  entered  as 
compared  with  915  in  April  and  969  in  May,  1925.  Receipts  of  bulk  cargoes 
declined  to  350,000  tons,  50,000  tons  less  than  in  May,  1925,  and  April,  1926. 
Less  English  coal  arrived,  ore  shipments  fell  off,  and  while  arrivals  of  grain 
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from  North  America  declined  from  150,000  tons  in  May,  1925,  to  70,000  tons 
owing  to  increased  quantities  arriving  from  South  Russia,  South  America,  the 
total  for  May  is  just  slightly  over  last  year's  aggregate. 

The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  announced  yesterday  that  imports  during 
May,  1926,  amounted  to  195  million  guilders  as  compared  with  200  millions  in 
April  and  198  millions  in  May,  1925.  For  the  first  five  months  of  the  year 
imports  were  valued  at  1,010  million  guilders  as  compared  with  1,003  million 
guilders  in  1925.  The  values  of  the  exports  were  129  million  guilders  in  May, 
1926;  135  in  April,  1926;  and  150  in  May,  1925.  The  exports  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1926  and  1925  totalled  respectively  658  million  and  717  million 
guilders. 

TRADING   METHODS   IN   SOUTH  CHINA* 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  May  27,  1926. — The  most  successful  method  of  placing  and  keep- 
ing a  new  line  on  the  market  in  South  China  is  primarily  by  means  of  a  branch 
establishment  of  a  manufacturer  or  group  of  allied  manufacturers,  under  the 
charge  of  a  factory  representative  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  manufacturing 
processes  and  selling  methods  of  the  organization,  and  invested  with  full  responsi- 
bility in  the  making  of  contracts.  This  representative  maintains  his  contact  with 
Chinese  dealers  and  consumers  through  a  compradore  who  is  very  often  a  large 
consumer  himself  and  has  the  entry  to  the  various  large  guilds  which  form  such 
an  important  part  of  China's  trade. 

The  next  best  arrangement  is  one  that  is  largely  made  by  the  large  British 
importing  and  indent  houses  throughout  China,  whereby  a  factory  representative 
is  attached  to  the  importing  firm,  the  manufacturer  paying  his  salary  only  and 
the  firm  to  which  he  is  attached,  and  who  hold  the  exclusive  agency,  supplying 
office  space,  staff,  and  the  great  advantage  of  a  "  chop  "  or  trade  name  which 
carries  so  much  weight  with  the  Chinese  consumer.  This  latter  method  is  the 
one  which  the  Canadian  manufacturer  should  perhaps  consider  most  seriously. 

The  cost  of  such  an  arrangement  is  little  more  than  that  of  a  first-class 
salesman,  and  the  entry  to  this  market  is  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  expense 
plus  the  use  of  a  long-established  organization  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
sometimes  complex  trading  methods  which  obtain  among  the  Chinese  in  the 
interior.  This  arrangement  applies  particularly  to  proprietary  articles  or  com- 
modities which  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  several  firms  from  other  foreign 
countries. 

The  third  method  is  the  one  which  is  most  frequently  employed,  and  it  is 
practically  the  only  one  at  present  in  operation  by  Canadian  firms  in  their 
dealing  with  China — the  appointment  of  a  reputable  firm  to  take  the  agency 
of  a  Canadian  firm  on  a  commission  basis.  This  system  was  fairly  satisfactory 
until  a  few  years  ago  when  China  became  a  known  large  consumer  of  foreign 
products,  but  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  practically  every  reputable  firm 
or  agent  has  been  so  inundated  with  offers  of  agencies  from  all  competing 
countries,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  firm  with  a  small  staff*  equipped 
to  handle,  say,  three  or  four  lines  successfully,  showing  on  their  letter  heads 
as  many  as  thirty  lines,  many  of  which  are  technical  and  even  competing  with 
one  another. 

The  net  result  is  that  only  those  lines  which  practically  sell  themselves  are 
given  satisfactory  attention;  the  others  are  simply  held  by  the  agent  in  suspen- 
sion on  a  one-  or  two-  or  three-year  contract,  thus  effectively  preventing  them 
from  securing  the  place  which  they  might  otherwise  have  obtained  in  the  hands 
of  an  agent  equipped  to  push  the  lines  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


*  Former  reports  in  this  series  were  published  in  Nos.  1169  and  1170. 
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The  fourth  method  of  representation  is  one  which  is  largely  adopted  by  the 
flour  and  timber  dealers,  but  it  is  hardly  adaptable  to  manufactured  products, 
viz.,  three  or  four  reliable  buying  connections  in  each  industrial  district,  each 
of  whom  have  their  clientele  and  all  of  whom  sell  the  product  on  a  par  basis. 

ADVERTISING 

Though  advertising  as  understood  in  western  countries  is  now  meeting  with 
a  considerable  measure  of  success  in  Central  and  North  China,  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  important  factor  as  yet  in  South  China.  The  various  local 
newspapers  are  extremely  conservative  with  a  small  circulation.  Although  used 
as  advertising  media  by  the  large  American  and  British  corporations,  they  do 
not  reach  the  consumer.  Display  advertising  and  posters  are  only  just  begin- 
ning to  be  used,  and  their  expense  is  out  of  proportion  to  results.  Handbills 
in  Chinese  prepared  'by  Chinese  firms  probably  achieve  the  greatest  success  as 
their  cost  is  slight  and  distribution  inexpensive. 

It  may  be  said  therefore  that  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  advertising  is 
either  contact  with  a  well-known  firm  whose  name  is  synonymous  with  satis- 
factory service  throughout  the  Chinese  consuming  community,  or  the  personal 
contact  of  the  representative  of  the  manufacturers  who  make  regular  calls  direct 
upon  the  large  Chinese  or  foreign  distributor. 

The  writer  found  in  many  cases  during  his  tour  that  firms  handling  a 
competitive  line,  particularly  British  or  American,  depend  upon  the  semi-yearly 
or  yearly  visit  of  a  factory  representative  who  it  was  known  would  pass 
through  the  territory  at  a  certain  time  and  had  been  doing  so  for  many  years. 
These  visits  are  timed  to  coincide  with  the  buying  seasons,  and  British  firms 
particularly  have  an  enviable  record  in  never  failing  to  arrive  at  the  time  speci- 
fied. They  have  thus  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese  buyer  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  of  them  insist  upon  waiting  such  arrivals  before  placing  their 
orders,  which  gives  such  representatives  a  legitimate  opportunity  to  compete 
in  price  and  quality. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  RUSSIA 

Before  the  war  Russian  agriculture  annually  consumed  about  120  million 
roubles  worth  of  agricultural  machinery,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Economist.  The  greater  part  of  these  machines  had  to  be  imported,  for  the 
home  production  was  not  aible  to  meet  the  whole  demand.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  great  war  the  import  of  machines  came  to  an  end,  while  home  production 
decreased  rapidly.  In  the  ten  years,  1914-1924,  only  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
demand  of  Russian  agriculture,  which  amounted  to  about  1,200  million  roubles, 
was  covered.  The  uncovered  balance  must  be  valued  at  about  1,000  millions. 
During  the  last  few  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  in  Russia  to  cope 
with  the  scarcity  of  agricultural  machinery.  But  the  home  production  can  only 
be  increased  gradually,  and  the  need  of  machines  being  urgent  for  some  time 
to  come,  Russia  must  import  considerable  quantities  of  them.  The  Soviet 
Government,  however,  regards  this  importation  as  a  mere  shift,  as  a  passing 
phase  of  the  economic  developments.  Russian  economic  politicians  hope  in 
some  few  years  to  be  able  to  meet  the  whole  demand  of  the  home  market  from 
home  production. 

The  minimum  demand  of  the  country  for  the  current  year  1925-26  is  esti- 
mated at  120-135  million  pre-war  roubles.  But  of  this  demand  60  per  cent  at 
most  can  be  met  by  home  production,  even  if  the  output  is  enlarged  by  the 
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Government  as  projected.  Such  an  increase  means  that  last  year's  production  is 
to  be  doubled.    The  Government  plans  to  produce  in  the  current  year: — 

In  Million 
In  Pre-War 
Thousands  Roubles 


Machines  and  implements  for  cultivation   1,555.2  25.3 

Corn  drillers   51.7  8.3 

Reaping  machines   115.0  17.6 

Scythes   3,373.0  2.0 

Sickles   1,000.0  0.3 

Thrashing  machines   51.5  8.3 

Corn  cleaners  and  corn  fans   7*3.3  3.8 

Miscellaneous  machines     14.7 

Total  |   ....  80.3 


If  we  put  the  quantity  of  the  pre-war  output  at  100,  then  the  annual  output 
as  compared  with  1913  is:  — 

Projected 


1913 

1924-2-5 

for  1925-2 

..  ..   X  .o..  ..  100 

82.0 

168.8 

  100 

38.0 

88.1 

  100 

54.0 

118.7 

  ....  ..  100 

2,700.0 

4,400.0 

  ..  100 

23.5 

40.0 

.   ..   100 

36.8 

96.0 

 f,   100 

116.0 

199.8 

 100 

51.0 

48.9 

Total  

  100 

62.1 

122.5 

While  in  the  current  year,  with  a  production  of  80  million  roubles,  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  most  pressing  need  will  be  covered,  the  plan  of  industrial 
reconstruction  aims  at  the  full  supply  of  the  home  market  by  home  produc- 
tion within  the  next  few  years.  The  increase  of  production  is  to  be  rendered 
possible  on  the  one  hand  by  enlarging  old  factories,  on  the  other  hand  by 
building  new  ones.  For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  lay  out  72  million  roubles. 
The  output  will  be  increased  as  follows: — 


(Output  in  Million  Roubles) 
Works 

Year  .  Old  Works      New  Built  Total 

1925-  26  ..   X   ..   f.*Ail/.W  J.t.V ..    76.7  :  .1/ jUf.lt  Htf 

1926-  27    84.2  10.8  95.0 

1927-  28    88.0  29.9  .  117.9 

1928-  29   92.0  41.5  133.0 

1929-  30   I  ..      96.0  43.4  139.0 


This  project  is  causing  considerable  uneasiness  among  those  foreign  firms 
who  export  agricultural  machinery,  for  Russia  is  one  of  the  largest  consumers 
of  agricultural  machinery.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  need  to  be  pessimistic 
about  the  future  prospects  of  the  Russian  market.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  amount  of  agricultural  machinery  actually  manufactured  in 
Russia  will  fall  far  short  of  what  is  proposed.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  it  will 
be  possible  to  carry  through  the  plan  of  production  for  the  current  year.  The 
difficulties  Russian  industry  has  to  contend  with  with  increase  of  production  are: 
(1)  the  supply  of  raw  materials  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts; (2)  there  is  a  great  lack  of  fully  trained  workmen;  and  (3)  last,  not  least, 
Russian  industry  is  very  short  of  working  capital.  If  the  reconstruction  of 
Russian  industry  is  to  be  continued  at  the  same  rate  of  advance  as  hitherto,  a 
great  quantity  of  floating;  capital  must  be  provided.  This  being  impossible, 
Russia  will  be  constrained  to  cut  down  her  programme  of  industrial  construction, 
if  she  is  to  avoid  a  catastrophe.  It  is  fairly  safe,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the 
Government's  plan  will  not  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  demand  of  the  Russian 
market  will  not  be  met  by  home  production  at  the  end  of  the  five  years.  Beyond 
question  the  demand  for  machines  of  high  quality  in  Russia  for  a  long  time  can 
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only  be  covered  by  imports  from  abroad.  Russian  farmers  complain  much  of 
the  bad  quality  of  Russian  machines,  which  are  produced  of  second-class 
materials,  and  by  insufficiently  trained  workers.  It  may  last  some  ten  years 
before  the  Russians  will  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that,  although  we  may  expect  foreign  agricultural 
machinery  in  time  to  be  displaced  in  the  Russian  market,  this  danger  is  not  so 
serious  as  the  economic  programmes  might  make  it  appear.  For  (1)  these  pro- 
grammes can  only  partly  be  carried  through,  (2)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Russian 
farmers  to  be  supplied  with  foreign  machinery  of  high  quality,  and  (3)  intensi- 
fication of  Russian  agriculture,  now  beginning,  will  greatly  increase  the  demand 
for  machinery.  The  prospects  for  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  Russian  market 
are  good  for  the  immediate  future,  especially  if  they  are  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  special  needs  of  the  Russian  customer  not  only  regarding  the  goods 
they  export,  but  also  the  conditions  of  payment  they  offer. 


ARGENTINE   CORN   CROP  FORECAST 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  the  receipt  on  June  26  of  a 
cablegram  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Buenos  Aires,  stat- 
ing that  according  to  the  second  official  forecast  of  the  Argentine  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  total  production  of  corn  in  Argentina  for  the  season  1925-26 
is  279,514,000  bushels  from  10,527,000  acres,  as  compared  with  186,301,000 
bushels  from  9,162,000  acres  in  1924-25.  The  average  per  acre  is  thus  26.6 
bushels  for  1925-26  as  against  20.3  bushels  for  1924-25.  The  first  forecast  issued 
May  8  gave  the  yield  as  279,002,000  bushels. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Revised  New  Zealand   Customs  Forms 

Exporters  are  reminded  that  revised  customs  forms  will  be  required  for 
goods  to  be  entered  in  New  Zealand  after  September  30,  1926.  These  forms  were 
authorized  for  use  beginning  April  1  last,  but  permission  was  given  to  use  the 
old  forms  for  a  period  of  six  months,  provided  the  word  "  one-quarter,"  with 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  British  value  for  goods  claiming  preference,  was 
changed  to  read  "  one-half,"  and  the  change  initialled  by  the  person  making  the 
alteration  in  the  form.  The  text  of  the  old  New  Zealand  customs  forms  was 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  32, 
and  the  revised  forms,  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  52. 

The  Comptroller  of  Customs  at  Wellington,  N.Z.,  gives  the  following  prac- 
tical advice  concerning  how  the  new  forms  may  be  prepared  for  the  use  of 
shippers: — 

For  general  uee  the  forms  of  invoice  and  of  certificate  should  be  printed  in  their 
entirety.  Although  the  Department  will  not  insist  upon  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  form 
being  printed,  it  is  considered  advisable  that  this  should  be  done  in  order  that  the  person 
signing  the  same  may  have  the  fullest  possible  information.  No  doubt  many  persons  will 
have  no  guide  in  preparing  the  forms  other  than  the  matter  printed  on  such  forms.  For 
this  reason  stationers  when  printing  the  forms  for  general  use  should  include  the  entire  list 
of  partly  manufactured  raw  materials  set  forth  in  paragraph  7  of  the  certificate.  The  person 
making  the  certificate  will  then  have  before  him  the  particulars  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  correct  certificate  and  will  not  have  to  depend  upon  a  separate  list  which  he  may 
not  have  in  his  possession. 

The  list  of  partly  manufactured  raw  materials  may  be  so  printed  as  to  go  into  a  com- 
paratively small  space;  it  need  not  be  printed  in  column  form.  Specimens  of  invoices  which 
have  come  under  our  notice  indicate  that  the  forms  can  be  readily  printed  in  the  convenient 
foolscap  folio  size. 

It  will  be  seen  by  note  (3)  at  the  foot  of  the  form  of  certificate  that  manufacturers  when 
having  the  forms  printed  may  insert  the  names  of  such  one  or  more  of  the  partly  manufac- 
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tured  raw  materials  mentioned  in  paragraph  7  as  they  use  in  their  industry  and  omit  the 
others. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  printing  of  separate  forms  for  goods  which  are  not  entitled  to 
entry  under  the  British  Preference  Tariff,  it  is  suggested  that  a  vertical  line  be  drawn  at  the 
side  of  paragraphs  5.  6,  and  7,  and  the  following  words  printed  along  such  line:  "  This  Part 
is  for  Use  only  where  Goods  are  Entitled  to  Preferential  Tariff  Rates." 

Alteration  in  Belgian  Customs  Duties 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Brussels, 
cables  that  the  Belgian  Government  has  raised  coefficient  of  increase  applicable 
to  customs  duties  in  the  case  of  many  tariff  items.  Further  particulars  respect- 
ing these  changes  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

Postponement  in  Enforcement  New  Czecho-Slovakian  Duties 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Ham- 
burg, cables  that  proposed  new  Czecho-Slovakian  customs  duties,  which  it  had 
been  expected  would  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1926,  have  been  postponed.  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  this  tariff  revision  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1166  (June  5,  1926,  page  728). 

LARGE  INCREASE  OF  CEYLON'S  TEA  EXPORTS 

According  to  export  statistics,  the  tea  trade  of  Ceylon  is  flourishing,  writes 
a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  So  far  this  year  there 
has  been  an  increased  export  of  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  black  tea  as  compared 
with  last  year's  figure.  The  United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Australia  have  been  buying  briskly.  The  Russian  purchase  has  grown 
markedly.  The  growing  import  .trade  of  Ceylon  with  France  and  Italy  is  clearly 
helping  considerably  the  Ceylon  tea  export  trade  with  those  countries.  China, 
Japan,  Egypt,  and  Africa  in  general  are  also  buying  more  Ceylon  tea.  Except 
for  a  very  few,  all  the  thirty-seven  Ceylon  tea  importing  centres  have  this  year 
increased  their  demand. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  have  appointed  a  special  committee  to  report  on 
the  advisability  of  appointing  commissioners  to  find  new  markets  for  Ceylon 
produce,  and  to  stimulate  the  export  trade  of  Ceylon  generally. 

It  has  been  decided  to  develop  propaganda  work  by  establishing  a  tea  kiosk 
at  the  forthcoming  seventh  International  Exhibition  of  Tropical  and  Allied 
Products  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  January-February  of  1927. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by 
the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  This  includes  8  lightning  arresters, 
50,000  volts,  for  the  Arapuni  •  Electric  Power  Scheme;  and  permanent  way 
materials — rails,  fishplates,  fastenings,  fishbolts,  dogspikes,  bedplates,  and  screw- 
spikes,  as  specified.  Tenders  for  the  electrical  supplies  close  on  July  20,  and 
for  the  permanent  way  materials  on  August  31. 

These  specifications  and  plans  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Puolic  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Government  Buildings,  Welling- 
ton, in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

688.  Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  etc. — A  firm  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  who  are  the  exclusive  agents 
of  an  important  English  house,  asked  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  other  alimentary  pastes,  from  whom  the  firm  invite  samples  and 
lowest  quotations. 

689.  A  prominent  Trinidad  shipping  and  commission  house  would  like  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  foodstuffs. 

690.  Food  Products. — A  French  importing  firm  claiming  to  have  a  good  connection 
would  like  to  represent  Canadian  exporters. 

691.  Wheat,  Flour,  and  Rolled  Oats. — A  Dutch  firm  in  Rotterdam  are  desirous  of 
getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

692.  Barley;  Buckwheat. — An  Amsterdam  firm  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

093.  Oilcake  Meal. — A  Dutch  firm  in  Amsterdam  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters. 

694.  Apples. — An  agent  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  already  representing  several  first-class 
foreign  houses,  desires  to  secure  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  firm  exporting  apples. 

695.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Apples. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  secure 
the  representation  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples. 

696.  Dairy  Produce,  Fruits,  Fish,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  importers,  whose  business  is 
at  present  chiefly  associated  with  Australia,  are  prepared  to  entertain,  in  the  capacity  of 
buyers  and  also  agents,  offers  of  dairy  produce,  canned,  dried,  and  evaporated  fruit,  canned 
fish,  condensed  milk  and  milk  powder. 

697.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Dutch  commission  agent  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

698.  Canned  Pilchards. — A  Haarlem  concern  would  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  pilchards  in  oval  tins  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

699.  Canned  Pilchards. — A  London  firm  dealing  in  canned  fish  ask  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  packers  of  canned  pilchards  not  already  represented  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  would  prefer  to  enter  into  a  sole  selling  arrangement  either  on  a 
commission  or  outright  purchasing  basis.  Canadian  packers  interested  should  forward  samples 
and  prices  quoted  in  sterling  c.i.f.  London. 

Miscellaneous 

700.  Woollen  Sweaters. — A  Manchester  firm  of  sports  goods  dealers  are  interested  in 
receiving  c.i.f.  quotations  and  samples  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

701.  Rags. — A  bag  factory  in  Helsingfors,  Finland,  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  second-hand  bags,  jute  cloth,  etc. 

702.  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Supplies,  Abrasive  Papers  and  Cloths. — A  London  com- 
pany of  buying  agents  are  prepared  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  boot  and  shoe 
supplies,  findings,  etc.,  abrasive  papers  and  cloth. 

703.  Hides. — An  important  London  firm  who  import  hides  are  prepared  to  consider 
offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

704.  Leathers,  etc.— A  French  firm  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  leathers; 
fibre  and  fibrine;  skins;  leather  cloths. 

705.  Chemicals. — An  important  Manchester  chemical  house  is  interested  in  the  importa- 
tion of  acetate  of  soda,  acetates  of  lead,  chlorate  of  soda,  caustic  soda  (solid),  oxalic  acid 
and  bichromate  of  soda  from  Canada  and  invites  c.i.f.  Mnchester  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers.  Full  particulars  covering  strength,  packages,  and  quantities  available  should 
accompany  quotations. 

706.  Lumber. — A  London  firm  of  lumber  importers  would  like  to  effect  a  connection 
with  Canadian  exporters  who  are  looking  for  an  outlet  in  this  market. 

707.  Timber. — A  London  firm  of  timber  brokers,  with  offices  in  France  and  Belgium,  are 
open  to  represent  an  influential  British  Columbia  saw-miller,  or  exporter,  of  Douglas  fir,  silver 
spruce,  Western  waney  pine,  etc.    Vancouver  references  available. 

708.  Picture  Mouldings— An  importer  in  Trinidad  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  making  the  above. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JULY  5,  1926 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  5,  1926-  Those  for  the  week  ending 
June  28,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Fr. 

Czecho -Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  ..Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  S 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Crown 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


Parity 


.00 


$4.86 
.193 
.203 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 

1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.14125 
.498 
.3709 
2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.198 

4.801 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
.708 
.4020 

4.86§ 
.567 


June  28, 

July  5, 

1926 

1926 

14.8537 

$4.8550 

.0285 

.0260 

.0296 

.0296 

.0252 

.0252 

.0291 

.0272 

am  a 

.41)15 

AM  R 

.0362 

.0343 

.1619 

.1590 

.0520 

.0520 

.1937 

.1936 

.2381 

.2381 

.0125 

.0124 

.2200 

.2197 

.2686 

.2682 

.2652 

.2653 

.1412 

.1412 

.4695 

.4680 

.4550 

.4552 

.4890 

.3662 

.99S6 

.9990 

.4895 

.4895 

.4031 

.4048 

.1587 

.1585 

4.8650 

4.8600 

.00625—1.01875  1.01875—1.0075 


.7262 
.4037 
3.6700 
.5725 


.7250 
.4037 
3.7500 
.5715 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Antonia,  July  23;  Ascania,  July  30;  Ausonia, 
August  6 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Brecon,  July  17;  Balfour,  July  24;  Bothwell,  July  31;  Brandon,  August 
7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Raider,  July  17;  Canadian  Rancher,  July  27;  Canadian 
Aviator,  August  6 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Comino,  July  17;  Ariano,  July  31 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool.— Kelvinia,  July  15;  Gracia,  July  22;  Auronia,  July  30 — all  Cunard  Line; 
Megantic,  July  17;  Doric,  July  24;  Regina.  August  7 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line; 
Montrose,  July  23;  Montclare,  August  6— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Huronian,  July  17;  Colonian,  July  21;  Welshman,  August  7— all 
White  Star-Dominion  Line;   Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  24. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  July  17;  Cairnesk,  July  24;  Cairnmona,  July 
31 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  July  23;  Athenia,  August  6 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line; 
Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  15. 

To  Belfast. — Letitia,  July  23;   Athenia,  August  6 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  July  14;   Minnedosa,  July  28— both  Canadian  Pacific. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Importer,  July  15;  Manchester  Division,  July  22;  Man- 
chester Producer.  July  29;  Manchester  Brigade,  August  5 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull.— Commo,  July  17;  Ariano,  July  21 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  July  16;  Canadian  Victor,  July  30— 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  July  31. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  July  14;  Minnedosa,  July  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Raider,  July  17;  Canadian  Rancher,  July  27;  Canadian  Aviator,  August  6 — all  C.G.M.M. 
To  Havre. — Grey  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  July  17. 
To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltld.,  July  26. 
To  Hamburg. — Laval  County,  Julv  13;  Hada,  July  21 — both  Intercontinental  Transports, 

Ltd. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  July  25. 
To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Rein,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  July  20. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Explorer,  C.G.M.M.,  July  29;   Queen  Eleanor,  New 
Zealand  SS.,  July  22. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  C.G.M.M.,  July  24;  Queen  Maud, 
New  Zealand  SS.,  July  24. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Nordpol,  Houston  Line,  July  30. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  July  15. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Ahtigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter,  July  13; 
Canadian  Carrier,  July  23;  Canadian  Volunteer  (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  August  2 — all 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  July  21; 
Canadian  Fisher,  August  11— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown)  . — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  July  22; 
Hitherwood,  Canada  SS.  Line,  July  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Glasgow. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  29. 
To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  16. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  July  21;  Empress  of  France,  August  4 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific.  July  21. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  July  17;  Newfoundland,  August  4 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's.  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  July  17;  Newfoundland,  August  4 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Farnorth,,  Farquhar  SS.,  July  18,  July  31. 

To  Newfoundland  West  and  South  Coast  Outports  and  St.  Pierrf-Miquelon. — Skip- 
per, Farquhar  SS.,  July  13,  July  27. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  July  14. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  July  16. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Ermprees  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  August  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  July  15;  Achilles,  August  5 
— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen,  Taku  and  Shanghai. — Alabama  Maru,  July  17;  Paris 
Maru,  August  10 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  July  18  (calls  at  Melbourne 
and  Wellington) ;  Niagara,  July  28 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian   Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M.,  July  17. 

To  Liverpool. — Cardiganshire,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  late  July. 

To  Manchester. — London  Importer,  July  16;  Pacific  Commerce,  August  1 — both  Fur- 
ness Pacific  Line. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Cardiganshire,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  late  July;  Cana- 
dian Winner,  C.G.M.M.,  August  10. 

To  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  late  July. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Leghorn  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  Jul}''  25. 

To  West  Coast  South  American  Ports— Geisha,  Winge  &  Co.'s  Line,  July  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Montague,  July  15;  West  Islip,  August  12 — 
both  Pacific-Australian  Line. 
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Argentine  Republic. 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian.  , 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North   China  Daily   News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26.  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 
Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

Acting   Trade   Commissioner,   66   Upper  O'Connell 
street,   Dublin.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

J.  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Man- 
zoni,  5  Milan  2.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory   covers    Straits    Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33. 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Sonth  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in   London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 
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"LUMBER  MARKET  OF  JAPAN":  NEW  PUBLICATION 

A  supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  under  the  above  title 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Inspector  of  Trade  Commissioners'  Offices,  who  for  nearly 
eight  years  was  Trade  Commissioner  in  Japan,  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  is  now  available  for  distribution. 

The  report  deals  with  the  subject  under  the  following  heads:  Domestic 
Supplies  and  Afforestation  in  Japan;  Foreign  Competition;  Conditions  govern- 
ing Demand  and  Supply;  Importance  of  the  Trade  to  Canada;  Imports  into 
Japan  since  the  Earthquake;  Specifications  and  Requirements;  Transportation 
Charges  and  Tariffs;  Inspection;  and  the  Future  of  the  Lumber  Market. 

Due  to  its  immense  forest  resources  and  its  favourable  geographical  posi- 
tion asi  regards  shipments  to  Japan  in  comparison  with  some  other  countries 
exporting  timber  products,  this  report  is  of  primary  interest  to  the  British 
Columbia  trade.  Japan  in  the  last  ten  years  has  increased  her  purchases  of 
British  Columbia  lumber  until  she  has  risen  from  a  position  of  little  importance, 
as  far  as  volume  is  concerned,  to  be  the  largest  buver.  The  value  of  the  lumber 
exported  from  Canada  to  Japan  increased  from  $740,816  in  1919  to  $6,233,327 
in  1924. 

Japan  consumes  from  eight  to  fourteen  billion  feet  of  lumber  annually,  of 
which  about  25  per  cent  is  imported,  and  the  United  States  and  Canada  supply 
over  87  per  cent  of  this  importation.  Lumber  is  put  to  a  great  many  more 
uses  in  Japan  than  in  Western  countries.  About  90  per  cent  of  all  the  houses 
and  buildings  in  Japan  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  it  is  for  building  and  con- 
struction work  that  Canadian  lumber  is  chiefly  used.    The  population  of  the 
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Japanese  Empire  is  over  80,000,000;  and  as  it  is  increasing  by  about  600,000 
per  annum,  it  can  be  seen  that  Japan  affords  a  continuously  increasing  market 
for  lumber  supplies. 

Over  70  per  cent  of  all  the  lumber  imported  into  Japan  is  Douglas  fir  or 
pine,  and  it  is  used  for  many  purposes,  but  especially  for  construction  work. 
Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  trees  it  can  be  cut  to  any  dimensions,  and  is  con- 
sidered most  suitable  for  the  Japanese  climate. 

The  actual  market  price  for  lumber  is  controlled  by  the  prices  that  are 
realized  at  the  auction  sales  that  are  held  every  two  weeks  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka. 
The  most  important  lumber  sold  at  these  auctions  is  the  cedar  panel,  cedar 
being  the  most  sought- for  wood  in  Japan  as  it  is  the  most  difficult,  the  most 
highly  specialized,  and  by  far  the  most  exacting  in  its  requirements  of  any  kind 
of  lumber.  If  the  price  of  cedar  panda  advances,  then  the  price  of  other  lumber 
will  advance  also  and  vice  versa.  With  regard  to  c.i.f.  prices  of  North  American 
lumber,  the  freight  rate  is  the  most  important  factor,  there  being  more  fluctua- 
tions in  the  freight  rates  than  in  the  price  of  lumber  f.a.s.  Canada, 

Handling  charges  form  an  item  to  which  Japanese  buyers  must  give  care- 
ful consideration.  Mr.  Bryan  states  that  at  one  time  it  cost  more  to  unload 
a  cargo  of  lumber  and  transfer  it  eighteen  miles  to  Tokyo  than  it  cost  to  load 
and  ship  it  from  Vancouver  to  Japan.  These  rates  have  recently  been  reduced, 
but  still  are  high. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet,  which  contains  a  number  of  illustrations  and 
is  indexed,  is  25  cents,  but  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  (upon  request)  to  any 
subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 
I 

Glasgow,  June  3,  1926. — There  are  fifty-four  paper  mills  in  Scotland  and 
four  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  industry  is  largely  centred  in  Midlothian,  of 
which  Edinburgh  is  the  county  town  and  one  of  the  world's  most  important  pub- 
lishing centres.  Midlothian,  the  Thames  district,  and  the  Midlands  are  the  three 
most  important  paper-making  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are 
fifteen  mills  in  Midlothian,  six  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  seven  in  Stirlingshire, 
seven  in  Fifeshire,  and  five  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  fifty-four  mills  are  equipped 
with  114  machines.  Many  of  the  mills  in  Midlothian  are  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  Esk,  the  water  of  which  is  reputed  to  be  particularly  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  papers. 

CLASSES  OF  PAPER  PRODUCED 

The  different  classes  of  paper  made  in  Scotland,  with  the  number  of  mills 
which  manufacture  them,  are  shown  as  follows:  account  book  papers,  9; 
ammunition,  2;  bag  papers  and  paper  bags,  5;  banks,  7;  blottings,  5;  bowl 
papers,  2;  browns,  10;  caps,  8;  carpet  felt  papers,  4;  cartridges,  21;  casings, 
8;  chart,  11;  cheque,  2;  coloured.  11;  copyings,  2;  covers,  6;  drawings,  9; 
drying  Royals,  1;  duplex,  10;  duplicator,  5;  enamelled,  8;  envelope,  29;  filter- 
ing, 3;  fly,  1;  foil,  1;  greaseproof,  1;  grocery,  2;  gummed  and  gumming,  7; 
hosiery,  4;  imitation  art,  9;  kraft,  1;  leather  boards,  1;  loans,  3;  long  elephants, 
3;  manilas,  9;  middles,  4;  millboards,  1;  mill  wrappers,  9;  music  papers,  11; 
newsprint,  3;  offset  papers,  2;  pasteboards,  5;  photographic,  1;  pin  and  needle, 
1;  plate,  7;  press  boards  and  pressings,  7;  printings,  28;  pulp  boards,  12;  rail- 
way tickets,  1;  roofing  felts,  1;  Royal  hands,  3;  sampling  papers,  1;  sealings,  4; 
small  hands,  4;  stereotyping,  2;  tea  papers,  5;  tobacco  papers,  1;  transfer,  1; 
typewriting,  4;  wallpapers,  2;  waterproof  papers,  1;  wrappings,  2;  writings,  27. 
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ESPARTO  GRASS  AS  RAW  MATERIAL 

Most  of  the  mills  in  Scotland  produce  high-grade  papers,  with  esparto  grass 
as  the  principal  raw  material.  In  fact  Scotland  may  be  said  to  make  a  specialty 
of  esparto  papers.  Some  perturbation  has  been  evident  among  the  esparto 
mill  owners  due  to  consignments  of  esparto  having  been  made  to  the  United 
States.  Esparto  treatment,  which  requires  special  water  and  special  machinery, 
lias  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  in  certain  American  mills,  it  is 
reported,  and  is  now  a  daily  practice.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  British  paper 
makers  have  been  allowed  so  long  to  monopolize  this  field.  It  is  stated  that 
various  countries  are  endeavouring  to  undertake  the  production  of  esparto  papers 
on  their  own  account.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  big  run  on  this 
material,  especially  as  British  mills  are  this  year  using  a  larger  percentage  than 
ever  of  esparto.  It  was  stated  here  some  months  ago  that  20,000  tons  of  grass 
were  going,  or  had  already  gone,  to  the  United  States,  and  demand  is  growing  up 
in  other  quarters.  British  paper  makers  therefore  are  apprehensive  that  the  cost 
of  this  raw  material  will  rise,  and  if  so,  corresponding  increases  will  take  place  in 
the  finished  papers.  This  grass  comes  from  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Spain. 

Esparto  mills  are  moderately  busy,  but  only  a  few  of  the  besft-equipped 
makers  are  operating  at  full  capacity.  The  home  demand,  which  has  been  below 
normal  for  some  time,  was  showing  signs  of  improvement  before  the  general 
strike  in  this  country,  but  export  trade  has  been  quiet.  In  common  with  most 
other  industries  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  optimism  since  the  opening  of  the 
year  because  of  the  steady,  although  slow,  improvement  in  the  trade.  The  year 
1925  was  a  much  better  one  for  paper  makers  and  paper  merchants  than  1924, 
exports,  imports,  and  home  production  all  having  increased.  Indeed  the  con- 
sumption of  paper  in  1925  probably  established  a  record,  although  it  has  failed 
to  bring  anything  approaching  prosperity  to  the  paper  manufacturers. 

TRADE  RETURNS  FOR  1925 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  year  1925  revealed  an  increased  total 
of  both  exports  and  imports  of  paper.  The  imports  of  printing  paper,  not  coated, 
and  writing  paper  in  large  sheets,  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  were  valued  at 
£4,102,000,  as  compared  with  £4,073,000  in  1924  and  £4,001,000  in  1923.  The 
outstanding  features  of  this  trade  were  the  drop  in  imports  from  Finland,  the 
increase  in  imports  from  Norway  of  about  50  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in 
imports  from  Canada  from  a  value  of  £4,800  in  1923  to  £99,900  in  1924,  and  to 
£319,000  in  1925.  The  imports  of  packing  and  Wrapping  paper,  including  tissue, 
were  of  the  value  of  £5,413.000  in  1925,  as  compared  with  £5,112,000  in  1924  and 
£4,724,000  in  1923.  Coated  papers  also  showed  an  increase,  the  imports  for  1925 
being  £504,000,  as  compared  with  £499,000  in  1924  and  £439,000  in  1923. 
Imports  of  stationery  remained  fairly  steady,  the  figures  for  1925  being  £224,000; 
for  1924,  £262,000;  and  for  1923,  £234,000.  In  the  case  of  millboard,  leather 
board,  and  pasteboard,  the  imports  in  1925  were  £1,476,000  as  compared  with 
£1,335,000  in  1924,  and  £1,178,000  in  1923,  while  strawboard  coming  into  the 
country  in  1925  was  valued  at  £1,574,000  as  compared  with  £1,650,000  in  1924 
and  £1,393,000  in  1923.  The  total  imports  of  all  paper  in  1925  were  of  the  value 
of  £15,085,000,  as  compared  with  £14,424,000  in  1924  and  £13,592,000  in  1923. 
The  total  exports  of  paper  rose  from  £8,762,000  in  1923  to  £9,229,000  in  1924  and 
to  £9,832,000  in  1925.  The  exports  of  all  classes  showed  an  increase  over  the 
two  years  preceding,  with  the  exception  of  packing  and  wrapping  and  printing 
and  embossed,  as  the  following  table  shows: — 


1923 

1924 

000  omitted 

1925 

£4,059 

£4,604 

645 

705 

578 

398 

Tissue  

131 

146 

581 

572 

1,533 

1,717 
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The  returns  of  paper  and  cardboard  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of 
Glasgow  do  not  distinguish  between  different  qualities.  The  imports  at  Glasgow 
in  1922,  1923,  and  1924  were  of  the  value  of  £434.000,  £464,000,  and  £508,000 
respectively.  The  exports  for  1922,  1923,  and  1924  were  £828,000,  £1,154,000, 
and  £1,318,000  respectively.  The  imports  at  Leith  for  these  three  years  were  of 
the  value  of  £202,000,  £203,000,  and  £308,000  respectively.  The  "exports  were 
£127,000,  £137,000,  and  £112,000.  The  imports  at  Aberdeen  were  respectively 
£15,000,  £24,000,  and  £48,000,  and  exports  £40,000,  £50,000,  and  £7,000. 

The  immediate  prospects  of  the  paper  industry  in  Scotland  are  darkened 
by  the  coal  dispute.  The  situation  is  serious  for  those  mills  whose  stocks  of, 
coal  are  limited.  But  for  the  whole  industry  the  general  strike  and  the  still 
unsettled  coal  stoppage  are  responsible  for  great  losses.  In  some  cases  following 
upon  the  end  of  the  general  strike  paper  companies  are  reported  to  have  decided 
to  set  up  their  own  union  organizations  which  will  provide  for  the  workers  all 
the  benefits  usually  associated  with  trade  unions  with  other  added  advantages. 

Wood-pulp 

As  there  are  only  three  paper  mills  in  Scotland  manufacturing  newsprint 
— and  this  class  of  paper  is  only  a  portion  of  their  production  in  each  case — 
the  market  for  mechanical  pulp  is  decidedly  limited.    The  demand  is  mainly 
for  easy  bleaching  sulphite,  which  in  varying  proportions  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  esparto  grass  in  the  production  of  the  mainly  high-class  wood-free  papers 
in  which  the  esparto  mills  in  Scotland  specialize.    There  is  not  much  demand 
for  bleached  pulp,  as  the  mills  in  this  country  prefer  to  do  their  own  bleaching; 
the  opinion  being  not  only  that  a  better  paper  is  thereby  produced,  but  that 
there  is  a  saving  in  expense.   E.B.  sulphite  from  Canada  has  been  brought  into 
Scotland  from  time  to  time,  and  in  fact  a  shipment  of  100  tons  was  imported 
by  an  Edinburgh  pulp  merchant  a  few  months  ago  and  distributed  among 
twelve  of  the  esparto  mills.   Shipments  so  far  made  have  not  proved  entirely 
suitable  to  Scotch  mill  requirements.    The  twelve  mills  referred  to  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups.    The  first  group  comprising  four  mills  were  not 
particularly  enamoured  with  the  pulp,  but  found  it  suited  their  requirements 
fairly  well.    This  group  is  composed  of  mills  which  do  not  make  such  good 
grades  of  paper  as  the  general  run  of  Scotch  esparto  mills.   With  one  exception 
they  are  all  small  plants.    The  second  group  also  comprised  four  mills,  but 
the  pulp  is  not  suitable  for  them.   The  chief  objection  was  that  it  is  not  clean 
enough  for  mixing  with  esparto.    Then  two  mills  who  use  a  second-grade 
bleaching  strong  sulphite  were  quite  pleased  with  the  pulp,  but  they  will  only 
pay  a  much  lower  price  than  that  paid  for  ordinary  first-class  easy-bleaching. 
Another  rather  special  mill  was  pleased  with  the  pulp  because  it  suited  one 
class  of  paper  which  they  make.    The  general  impression  is  that  there  will 
never  be  a  market  in  Scotland  for  this  particular  class  of  pulp  in  competition 
with  the  best  Scandinavian  grades.    Of  course,  at  a  price  of  about  10  shillings 
a  ton  below  these  grades,  there  might  be  something  done,  but  the  opinion  is 
that  it  is  too  "specky"  to  suit  esparto  papers.   Most  of  the  mills  also  said  that 
they  would  require  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  more  bleach  than  their  cus- 
tomary Scandinavian  brand  to  bring  it  to  the  same  colour,  but  only  from  one 
mill  was  there  a  complaint  that  the  fibre  was  too  weak. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  quality  used  in  Scotland  on  the  whole 
must  be  of  the  finest  to  suit  the  classes  of  paper  made.  While  the  pulps  so 
far  imported  from  the  Dominions  have  not  on  the  whole  met  the  requirements 
of  the  paper  manufacturers,  that  is  not  to  sav  that  such  pulps  are  not  eminentlv 
suitable  for  average  requirements,  or  that  there  are  no  mills  in  Canada  pro- 
ducing the  class  of  pulp  needed  in  Scotland  and  which  is  now  obtained  from 
Scandinavian  sources. 
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A  wealth  of  information  is  available  in  this  office  relating  to  the  Scottish 
market  for  Canadian  pulp,  but  lack  of  space  prevents  its  reproduction  here 
in  detail.  Canadian  firms  interested  may  obtain  it  by  writing  to  this  office. 
It  may  be  stated  briefly  that  the  requirements  are  a  uniform  weight  bale  (rolls 
are  not  popular,  as  they  are  more  bulky  and  are  not  so  handy),,  uniform 
moisture,  extreme  cleanliness,  a  good  fibre,  and  certainty  of  easy  bleaching. 
If  these  requirements  are  met  and  prices  are  competitive,  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  the  British  market  should  not  be  practically  monopolized  by  Canada. 
The  reason  for  saying  that  is  that  the  desire  is  almost  universal  to  favour  the 
Dominion  if  the  value— price  and  quality  combined— is  as  good  as  that  obtained 
from  the  old  foreign  sources  of  supply.  That  statement  is  not  made  lightly, 
but  is  based  on  irrefutable  evidence. 

PRICES 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  prices  of  Swedish  bleached  (and  E.B. 
sulphite  lately.  The  price  for  strong  sulphite  is  slowly  stiffening,  and  the 
minimum  price  for  first-rate  quality,  for  delivery  both  this  year  and  in  1927, 
is  £13  15s.  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports.  For  E.B.  sulphite  the 
price  is  from  £14  15s.  to  £15  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom,  and  to  the  United  States 
$3.40  to  $3.50  per  100  pounds  ex  dock  United  States.  Bleached  sulphite  has 
gone  to  the  United  States  at  $4.05  to  $4.10  for  first  rate  qualities.  The  sulphate 
market  has  been  busier  lately,  and  big  sales  of  Swedish  kraft  pulp  have  been 
made  to  overseas  markets,  chiefly  Australia  and  South  America,  both  for  de- 
livery this  year  and  in  1927.  Latest  sales  of  kraft  pulp  for  1927  delivery  are 
$3.10  per  100  pounds  ex  dock  United  States,  and  £13  12s.  6d.  to  £13  17s.  6d. 
per  long  ton  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  or  North  Continental  ports.  The  corre- 
sponding quotations  for  this  year  are  $3.30  and  £14  to  £14  10s. 

To  enable  Canadian  firms  readily  to  see  just  what  prices  they  could  obtain 
in  just  meeting  Scandinavian  prices  in  the  British  market,,  the  equivalents  of 
these  prices  are  shown  below,  f.o.b.  vessel,  Montreal.  That  is,  the  Atlantic 
ocean  freight  is  deducted  from  the  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  prices  shown  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  Marine  insurance  is  disregarded.  Conversions  are  made 
at  par  of  exchange.  The  ocean  freights  used  are  35  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
pulp  up  to  50  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  and  50  cents  per  100  pounds  for  pulp  over 
50  cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  These  freight  rates  are  given  with  reserve,  as  such 
rates  are  made  in  Canada  and  no  recent  advice  regarding  them  has  reached  this 
side. 

Strong  Sulphite.— £13  15s.  per  long  ton  c.ii.  U.K.  port  =  $2.48  to  $2.63  per  100  pounds 
f.o.b.  vessel  Canadian  seaport. 

E.B.  Sulphite.— £14  15s.  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  U.K.  port  =  $2.70  to  $2.85  per  100  pounds  - 
f.o.b.  vessel  Canadian  seaport. 

E.B.  Sulphite.— £15  per  long  ton  =  $2.75  to  $2.90  per  100  pounds. 

Kraft  Pulp.— £13  12s.  6d.  per  long  ton  =  $2.45  to  $2.80  per  100  pounds;  £13  17s.  6d.  per 
long  ton  =  $2.51  to  $2,66  per  100  pounds;  £14  per  long  ton  =  $2.54  to  $2.69  per  100  pounds; 
£14  10s.  per  long  ton  =  $2.64  to  $2.79  per  100  pounds. 

Inward  charges  at  Glasgow,  while  of  course  not  required  for  the  purpose 
of  quoting  c.i.f.  prices,  are  given  below. 

Clyde  dues  on  wood-pulp  =  3s.  per  ton  (2,240  pounds). 
Landing  charges  =  3s.  7d.  per  ton,  less  20  per  cent. 

Cartage  from  the  dock  to  the  warehouse  of  course  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity and  distance. 

Newsprint 

As  previously  stated,  there  are  only  three  mills  in  Scotland  which  pro- 
duce newsprint,  and  these  manufacture  other  classes  of  paper  as  well.  There 
are  about  twelve  more  in  England,  and  the  total  consumption  is  understood 
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to  be  at  least  534,000  tons  for  the  whole  country,  and  as  the  British  mills 
export  considerable  quantities,  notably  to  Australia,  which  is  the  principal 
market,  there  is  room  for  Canadian  mills  to  secure  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
the  business  which  now  goes  to  Scandinavia,  Germany  and  Finland.  A  few 
figures  will  show  the  position.  Those  concerning  production  and  consumption 
are  given  with  reserve,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  not  far  out. 


Tons 

British  production,  about   450,000 

British  exports,  1924    85,000 


Available  for  home  consumption  '   365,000 

Imported,  1924    169,000 


British  consumption   534,000 


Of  this  deficiency  of  169,000  tons,  54,000  tons  came  in  1924  from  New- 
foundland, the  product  of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Company, 
Limited,  and  was  used  by  those  groups  of  papers  which  are  associated  with 
that  company.  The  exports  of  British  newsprint  have  been  rising  rapidly 
in  recent  years.  In  1921,  1922,  1923,  1924  and  1925  the  exports  were  10,000 
tons,  25,000,  73,000,  84,000,  and  over  90,000  tons  respectively.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  Australia  was  again  an  important  customer 
for  British  newsprint.  The  anxiety  felt  in  this  section  of  the  British  paper 
Industry  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  regard  to  Canadian  competition  in 
that  market,  as  a  result  of  the  Canadian-Australian  Trade  Agreement,  is  not 
now  so  much  in  evidence.  At  the  same  time  it  is  realized  that  the  mills  in 
British  Columbia  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  their  penetration  of  the  Aus- 
tralian market.  However  anomalous  may  appear  a  situation  in  which  British 
news  mills  export  so  largely  to  Australia,  while  their  total  production  cannot 
meet  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  deficiency  is  made  good  largely 
by  Continental  mills,  that  position  exists.  Canadian  mills,  if  they  can  supply 
such  deficiency  at  market  prices,  will  nearly  always  have  a  preference  over  the 
mills  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany  in  this  country.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  quality  of  Canadian  newsprint,  which  is  undoubtedly  popular  with  the 
British  publishers,  but  apart  from  the  necessity  of  price  equality,  quick  deliv- 
eries are  an  important  factor.  The  managing  director  of  an  important  news- 
paper group  in  Edinburgh  informed  the  writer  that  his  newsprint  is  English- 
made,  but  if  he  were  using  imported  paper  it  would  be  Scandinavian  rather 
than  Canadian  because  of  the  necessity  for  quick  deliveries,  and  because  the 
rolls  of  paper  become  damaged  at  the  edges  more  frequently  in  the  case  of  Cana- 
dian paper  through  greater  handling.   That,  however,  is  an  isolated  case. 

Most  newspapers,  if  they  were  not  getting  their  paper  from  British  mills, 
would  certainly  prefer  to  do  so  from  Canadian  mills  rather  than  Continental. 
It  is  a  matter  for  speculation  if  the  time  is  not  approaching,  if  it  has  not 
already  arrived,  for  Canadian  mills  to  obtain  a  large  share  of  the  import  require- 
ments of  Great  Britain.  If  the  Dominion  supplied  only  half  of  this,  or  say 
240  tons  a  day,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  Dominion  export 
markets,  and  would  assist  to  give  stability  to  the  industry.  With  the  enormous 
developments  in  the  last  few  years  in  Canada,  and  particularly  last  year  when 
there  was  some  speculation  as  to  whether  production  in  Canada  was  not  over- 
shooting the  mark — although  happily  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
— and  with  still  further  increases  planned,  the  time  may  possibly  be  approachino; 
when  the  demand  on  the  North  American  continent  will  lag  behind  production. 
In  that  event  it  would  seem  to  be  an  opportune  time  for  Canadian  companies  to 
try  out  the  British  market. 

One  important  group  of  Glasgow  papers,  comprising  two  dailies  and  one 
weekly,  consuming  about  200  ton?  of  newsprint  a  week,  now  secure  80  per 
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cent  of  their  requirements  from  a  Scottish  mill  and  from  Newfoundland.  The 
Scottish  mill  has  a  contract  for  ten  years  ahead,  and  in  the  case  of  the  New- 
foundland mill,  four  years.  The  other  40  tons,  which  now  comes  from  Scan- 
dinavia, is  open  for  competition.  The  Scandinavian  paper  is  reported  to  be  of 
excellent  quality  and  the  price  is  £15  10s.  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Glasgow.  Scan- 
dinavian prices  generally  range  between  £15  10s.  and  £17.  The  contract  price 
with  the  Scottish  mill  is  £18  d/d  Glasgow.  This  group  of  papers  would  gladly 
give  their  free  business  to  Canadian  mills  if  they  can  meet  the  Scandinavian 
price,  and  if  quality  is  as  good.  The  price  of  Canadian  newsprint  would  have 
to  be  between  3.4  and  3.7  cents  a  pound  c.i.f.  Glasgow,  to  meet  the  above 
Scandinavian  prices.  No  recent  advice  concerning  ocean  freight  is  available 
on  this  side,  as  these  rates  are  made  in  the  Dominion,  but  the  latest  known  is 
40  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  newsprint  in  rolls  and  bales.  The  weights  of  these 
papers  are  14  to  14^  pounds  demy,  500  sheets  to  a  ream.  The  widths  of  rolls, 
34|,  17|,  and  69i  inches. 

Another  important  group  of  Glasgow  papers,  consisting  of  three  dailies, 
uses  paper  which  is  all  made  in  this  country.  The  consumption  is  400  tons 
a  week.  The  opinion  of  this  company  is  that  Canadian  newsprint  is  very  good, 
and  if  they  were  not  buying  British  paper  they  would  certainly  use  Canadian, 
which  at  the  present  price  of  £17  a  ton  is  fairly  competitive.  For  these  papers 
the  weight  is  15  pounds  to  15^  pounds  demy,  500  sheets  to  a  ream,  except  in  the 
case  of  one,  which  is  17  to  18  pounds  demy. 

As  newspaper  offices  as  a  rule  have  no  storage  accommodation,  daily  deliv- 
eries are  necessary,  either  from  the  store  of  a  paper  manufacturer  or  from  a 
public  store  such  as  the  Union  Transit  Co.  of  Glasgow,  who  have  special  facili- 
ties for  handling  and  storing  paper.  Storage  accommodation  on  this  side  for 
Canadian  newsprint  would  of  course  be  absolutely  essential. 

While  of  course  inward  charges  at  the  port  of  entry  are  not  required  in 
the  case  of  commodities  upon  which  c.i.f.  quotations  are  given,  nevertheless  the 
inward  charges  at  Glasgow  on  newsprint  may  be  of  service.  The  Clyde  dues 
on  newsprint,  and  in  fact  on  wood  pulp  as  well,  are  3s.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
The  landing  charges — i.e.,  master  porterage,  storing,  etc. — are  4s.  l^d,  per 
ton  less  20  per  cent.  The  cost  of  cartage  is  additional  and  depends  on  the  dis- 
tance from  the  dock  to  the  warehouse. 

THE  LAST  BLOCK  TRADE  IN  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  June  26,  1926. — The  heart  of  the  United  Kingdom  boot  and  shoe 
industry  is  in  the  Leicester,  Northampton,  and  Kettering  area  of  the  English 
Midlands,  and  here  also,  as  a  natural  sequence,  the  bulk  of  the  shoe  last  manu- 
facturers are  established. 

Last  year  the  market  for  rough-turned  last  blocks  was  investigated,  and 
at  that  time  the  bulk  of  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  American  firms,  some  of 
whom  obtain  a  proportion  of  their  supplies  of  sugar  maple  from  Canada.  After 
rough  turning  and  drying  in  their  own  plants  they  are  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom  as  American.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  cases  the  rough-turned  last 
blocks  were  returned  to  Canada  and  shipped  via  Montreal. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  ROUGH-TURNED  BLOCKS 

This  year  a  Canadian  reconditioning  plant  and  warehouse  is  being  estab- 
lished at  a  suitable  point  in  the  Midlands  which  can  supply  the  above  area  on 
short  notice  with  last  blocks  which  will  be  shipped  from  Canada  properly  kiln- 
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dried,  and  finished  off  in  England  before  delivery  to  the  English  manufacturers. 
Interviews  with  these  manufacturers  indicate  that  the  project  of  a  co-operative 
movement  for  obtaining  last  blocks  has  often  been  suggested,  and  in  two  cases 
at  least  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  their  own  Canadian  source  of 
supply.  Unfortunately  these  efforts  have  not  always  met  with  success  financi- 
ally. The  establishment  of  this  Canadian  warehouse  and  plant  should  prove  a 
real  benefit  to  the  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  have  to  keep  severals  years' 
supply  in  hand,  which  means  considerable  quantities  of  capital  tied  up.  In  fact 
any  three  of  the  larger  last  manufacturers  have  sufficient  stocks  on  hand  to 
supply  the  entire  trade  for  at  least  a  year.  Such  a  service  will  be  of  particular 
value  to  the  smaller  manufacturers  who  have  neither  money  or  space  to  carry 
large  supplies  of  blocks  over  a  long  period,  and  who  at  short  notice  are  now  able 
to  receive  whatever  sizes  they  want  and  with  the  particular  moisture  content 
which  they  desire. 

Canadian  efforts  in  the  manufacture  of  last  blocks  have  not  met  with  entire 
success  in  the  past,  and  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  Canadian  firms  who  consider 
entering  this  trade  that  experience  is  necessary  satisfactorily  to  turn  and  ade- 
quately to  kiln-dry  these  rough-turned  blocks.  It  would  be  unwise  for  any  new 
firms  to  enter  such  a  business  without  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  exact 
requirements  of  the  English  market,  and  there  have  been  so  many  failures  to 
produce  satisfactory  supplies  in  the  past  that  this  trade  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  business.  One  thing  is 
certain:  Canadian  firms  should  have  a  larger  proportion  of  this  last  block  trade 
than  they  at  present  possess.  Success  can  only  be  obtained  by  shipping  blocks 
which  will  be  sound,  correctly  turned,  free  from  checks  or  cracks,  and  with  a 
moisture  content  of  about  10  to  12  per  cent.  Sizes  used  range  from  1  to  13,  the 
big  demand  being  for  sizes  5,  7,  and  9. 

PRICES  OF  BLOCKS 

Prices  range  all  the  way  from  $105  to  $230  per  1,000  f.o.b.  mill  or  American/ 
Canadian  seaboard;  these  have  not  altered  to  any  appreciable  extent  since  last 
year.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  trade  has  always  been  a  general  exception  to 
the  rule  that  c.i.f.  prices  in  sterling  must  be  quoted  for  the  English  market. 
Traders  and  manufacturers  have  now  become  accustomed  to  such  f.o.b.  quota- 
tions, but  they  are  welcoming  the  fact  that  delivered  quotations  in  sterling  with 
prompt  delivery  will  shortly  be  available.  Terms  are  either  cash  against  docu- 
ments or  thirty  days  after  arrival  subject  to  inspection,  dependent  upon  the 
English  last  manufacturers'  demands. 

TYPES  OF  LASTS 

The  big  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  rests  in  maple  last  blocks  suitable 
for  "  making  "  lasts,  as  beech  blocks  from  the  Continent  are  selling  at  a  price 
at  which  neither  American  nor  Canadian  firms  can  compete  and  which  are  used 
for  "  finishing  "  purposes.  These  lasts  are  termed  "  followers  "  in  Canada,  and, 
as  will  be  appreciated,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  have  a  high-quality  wood  for  this 
purpose  as  for  the  initial  stage  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

EMPIRE  PRODUCTS  PREFERRED 

Although  Canadian  blocks  do  not  to-day  control  the  market,  it  should  be 
noted  that  only  this  past  week  two  of  the  most  important  last  manufacturers 
stated  that  they  would  much  prefer  to  obtain  their  supplies  from  an  Empire 
source  and  deal  with  Canadian  firms  only.  It  is  up  to  Canadian  producers  to 
see  to  it  that  blocks  satisfactory  to  the  English  trade  be  offered,  and  if  this  were 
done,  the  sales  end  should  present  no  difficulties.    Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact 
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that  the  kiln-drying  of  last  blocks  is  in  no  way  similar  to  kiln  drying  ordinary 
timber.  It  is  the  failure  to  estimate  the  exact  requirements  of  the  English  market 
which  has  caused  considerable  trouble  in  the  past  ;  but  it  may  be  said  without 
hesitation  that  any  Canadian  firm  with  knowledge  of  the  last  block  trade  can 
make  good  money  in  this  market  provided  the  first  essentials  are  properly  carried 
out. 

FILLERS 

Basswood,  sycamore,  and  chestnut  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
filler  lasts,  which  types  are  utilized  chiefly  for  the  display  of  sample  shoes.  This 
of  course  necessitates  an  extremely  light  variety  of  wood.  The  consumption  is 
limited  and  would  represent  possibly  10  per  cent  of  the  trade,  the  sizes  chiefly 
used  being  5's  and  7's.  Canadian  basswood  is  quite  suitable  for  this  purpose 
and  should  prove  competitive. 

QUALITY  RATHER  THAN  PRICE  THE  ESSENTIAL 

For  the  rough-turned  last  block  trade  quality  rather  than  price  is  the  first 
essential.  The  shoe  manufacturing  trade  is  on  a  piece-work  basis,  and  if  an 
English  workman  gets  halfway  through  the  manufacture  of  a  last  and  then  finds 
checks  on  the  inside  owing  to  improper  drying,  the  manufacturer  is  going  to  have 
trouble.  The  cost  of  raw  material  compared  with  labour  in  the  final  cost  per 
pair  of  lasts  is  very  small,  and  for  this  reason  English  manufacturers  are  not  so 
much  hunting  a  cheaper  market  for  maple  blocks  as  they  are  desirous  of  main- 
taining a  satisfactory  source  of  supply  and  one  that  will  be  standardized  to  their 
requirements.   Improper  splitting  is  the  cause  of  many  rejections. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1118  (July 
12,  1925)  for  full  details  of  the  last  block  trade  and  types  of  blocks  in  demand. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  June  11,  1926. — May  was  a  quiet  month  in  business,  the  effects 
of  the  British  strike  being  noticeable.  Fortunately,  however,  May,  June,  and 
July  are  the  minimum  months  in  the  year  in  so  far  as  South  African  trade  is 
concerned.  Only  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  are  moved  in 
this  quarter.  The  dislocation  of  business  was  therefore  less  marked  than  it 
would  have  been  had  the  strike  occurred  at  some  other  period  of  the  year. 
Agricultural  conditions  are  moderately  good. 

Wool  has  been  stagnant  on  account  of  English  and  Continental  conditions, 
and  there  have  been  heavy  cancellations.  The  situation  in  this  staple  is,  how- 
ever, improving.  The  mohair  season  has  opened,  and  prices  have  been  steady, 
although  with  Bradford  out  of  the  market  a  decline  may  be  anticipated. 

The  large  Argentine  crop  has  depressed  maize,  and  it  will  not  move  until 
elevator  charges  begin  to  be  felt. 

The  Trade  Returns  for  1925  are  now  available,  and  show  South  African 
exports  at  £86,841,000  as  compared  with  £82,084,000  in  1924.  Imports  amounted 
to  £67,800,000  as  compared  with  £65,895,000  in  1924.  The  increased  exports 
have  been  almost  altogether  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  products,  which  have 
more  than  balanced  the  loss  of  gold  premium.  Further  details  of  these  trade 
returns  will  be  available  during  the  present  month. 
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LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BUSINESS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  June  11,  1926. — This  office  has  been  in  touch  with  one  or  two 
firms  of  late  whose  goods  and  prices  have  been  satisfactory,  but  whose  terms  of 
payment  have  prevented  the  development  of  any  business,  since  they  specified 
irrevocable  letters  of  credit  on  Canadian  or  New  York  banks.  Such  firms  were 
rather  surprised  to  learn  that  no  first-class  agent  would  represent  them  on  such 
terms,  or  would  any  first-class  importer  buy  from  them. 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple.  Practically  every  importer  of  prominence 
in  South  Africa  carries  credits  both  in  London  and' New  York,  either  through 
actual  cash  balances  or  through  confirming  houses,  who  pay  for  goods  in  return 
either  for  a  buying  commission  or  a  cash  discount.  Therefore,  if  a  South 
African  firm  desires  or  is  obliged  to  pay  cash,  they  naturally  prefer  to  do  it 
through  their  buying  agents  who  have  established  credits  at  hand.  But  in 
instructing  their  New  York  or  London  representatives  to  buy  upon  a  cash  basis, 
they  invariably  add  instructions  to  buy  in  the  best  market,  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  some  instances,  if  the  Canadian  goods  were  particularly  attractive,  they 
would  be  designated  as  a  nossible  source  of  supply,  but  nevertheless,  it  would  be 
unusual  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  their  buying  agents  in  making  purchases.  In 
other  words,  their  instructions  are  "Buy  and  pay  cash,  from  John  Jones  and 
Company  of  Toronto,  if  no  better  source  of  supply  is  discoverable." 

Now  in  many  instances,  the  New  York  or  London  buyers  have  old-estab- 
lished connections  who  are  quite  willing  to  give  a  confirming  house  an  inside  or 
selling  discount.  This  special  discount  makes  John  Jones  and  Company's  offers 
less  attractive,  so  that  if  the  confirming  house  does  approach  John  Jones  and 
Company,  they  will  only  be  justified  in  buying  from  the  Canadian  firm  if  dis- 
counts are  granted  which  are  commensurate  with  those  obtainable  elsewhere. 
Therefore  the  real  result  of  asking  a  letter  of  credit  is  that  the  Canadian  exporter 
is  compelled  to  give  an  inside  discount  on  his  quotation,  which  will  serve  to  make 
overseas  sales  less  remunerative  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

It  would  be  ever  so  much  wiser  for  the  Canadian  exporter  to  accept  sight 
draft  terms,  and  discount  the  drafts — or  else  arrange  with  some  Canadian  mer- 
chant house  to  finance  their  overseas  business  in  return  for  cash  discounts — than 
to  insist  upon  letter  of  credit  terms,  since  such  insistence  is  certain  either  to 
lose  business  or  to  cost  money. 

As  stated  heretofore,  when  Canadian  firms  are  shipping  on  South  African 
account  for  the  first  time,  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  attach  slips  to  their  drafts, 
directing  the  collecting  bank,  in  the  event  of  any  dfficulty,  to  refer  the  draft 
immediately  to  South  African  agents,  or  to  the  Trade  Commissioner.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  proceeds  of  a  draft  are  collectable  if  the  goods  are  still  retriev- 
able; but  six  months  after,  efforts  upon  behalf  of  the  Canadian  exporters  are 
practically  hopeless. 

MACHINERY  FOR  EGYPT 

At  the  recent  Egyptian  Agricultural  Exhibition  the  majority  of  orders  and 
awards  were  gained  by  English  engineers,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Com- 
mercial. The  engineering  section  was  very  impressive,  and  fairly  covered  the 
requirements  of  agriculture  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  market  for  small  engines 
and  machines  is  a  growing  one,  and  keen  competition  is  being  encountered  from 
Swiss  and  German  firms. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  TRINIDAD 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Port  of  Spain,  June  17,  1926.— A  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  exports  of  most  of  Trinidad's  commodities.  For  the  first  four  months  of 
the  year  the  exports  of  cocoa  were  over  32,000,000  pounds,  as  against  28,000,000 
pounds  for  the  similar  period  of  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  there  am  from 
12  000  to  15,000  bags  of  cocoa  remaining  to  be  exported.  It  is  all  in  the  hands 
of  merchants  and  is  to-day  fetching  about  15  cents,  although  unfortunately  for 
the  growers  it  was  bought  largely  at  around  10  cents.  No  cocoanuts  are  being 
shipped,  but  copra  is  selling  well,  and  fetching  a  profitable  price  at  about  $5  per 
100  pounds.  During  the  last  month  over  23,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  were 
exported  and  Canada  has  been  taking  a  good  share.  The  price  has  been  on  the 
increase,  and  remains  fairly  steady.  Shippers  report  that  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  Canadian  Tariff  Preference  is  now  being  felt. 

The  regular  rainy  season  which  usually  begins  in  May,  has  been  very  late 
this  year.  A  few  good  rains  have  fallen  within  the  last  few  weeks,  but  the 
amount  of  moisture  that  has  been  precipitated  to  date,  is  still  short  of  normal. 
The  cocoa  trees  have  suffered  badly  from  this  drought,  but  the  condition  of  the 
other  crops  is  normal. 

MARKET  FOR  BEER  AND  STOUT  IN  TRINIDAD 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Port  of  Spain,  June  24,  1926. — Within  the  past  few  years  the  export  products 
of  Trinidad  have  been  badly  affected  by  falling  prices  and  as  a  result  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Colony  at  the  present  time  is  relatively  low.  The  effect  of 
this  is  pronounced  on  the  market  for  alcoholic  beverages  of  all  kinds,  especially 
on  imported  beers  and  stouts  which  are  largely  a  luxury  commodity.  The  market 
is  now  more  keenly  interested  in  a  low-priced  beer  than  in  its  taste  or  quality, 
which  in  former  years  were  influential  factors. 

The  population  can  be  termed  cosmopolitan  and  one  does  not  find  the  usual 
confirmed  taste  for  English  beer  which  is  generally  the  case  in  other  British 
territories.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  small  sale  of  such  a  well-known 
English  beer  as  Bass  which  retails  for  $15  per  case  of  five  dozen  pints. 

The  lower  class  usually  calls  for  a  brand  of  German  beer  which  retails  as 
cheaply  as  $6.50  per  case  of  six  dozen  pint  bottles.  This  beer  is  sold  principally 
to  the  rum  shops  for  bar  counter  consumption.  Locally  made  beer  is  largely 
consumed  by  the  black  population,  and  can  be  bought  for  $8.25  per  case  of  six 
dozen  pint  bottles.  The  locally  made  stout  is  50  cents  higher  per  case  of  the 
same  quantity.  A  discount  of  3  per  cent  is  given  on  all  orders  of  80  cases  or  over 
per  month. 

One  of  the  best  sellers  in  the  licensed  grocery  stores  is  a  Danish  brand  of 
light  lager  beer  and  about  100  cases  or  more  are  sold  per  month.  The  landed 
cost  is  $7.51  per  case  of  six  dozen  bottles  and  it  is  retailed  at  $8.75  per  case.  An 
excellent  Danish  Carlsberg  is  on  the  market  but  has  little  sale  due  to  the  higher 
landed  cost  of  $10.48. 

A  good  demand  also  exists  for  Dutch  Pilsener,  the  landed  cost  of  which  is 
$6.89  per  case  of  six  dozen  bottles.  There  is  a  fairly  good  sale  of  Tennant's  lager 
which,  after  the  duty  being  paid,  is  landed  for  $8.75  per  case  of  seven  dozen  pint 
bottles.  Jeffrey's  lager  has  a  small  sale  in  the  island,  and  it  was  observed  to  be 
retailing  at  12  cents  a  pint,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  "clearance"  price.  At  the 
present  time,  only  one  Canadian  beer  is  on  the  market  and  although  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  push  the  sales,  it  has  proved  too  expensive,  the  landed,  cost 
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being  $11.20  per  case.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
merchants  as  to  the  suitability  of  Canadian  beer  to  the  climate  and  to  the  taste  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Until  recently  draft  beer  was  quite  unknown  in  Trinidad.  Now,  however, 
one  hotel  has  installed  a  beer  pump  with  ice  cooled  beer.  It  is  reported  to  be 
reasonably  successful,  but  as  yet,  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  consider  it 
beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

The  market  for  stout  is  somewhat  smaller  than  for  beer,  with  Guinesses  the 
leading  brand.  The  selling  price  in  the  stores  for  the  popular  brands  of  imported 
stouts  varies  from  $11.25  to  $13.33  per  dozen.    Local  stout  sells  at  $8.75  per  case. 

The  beer  is  usually  shipped  in  transparent  white  pint  bottles,  packed  in  straw 
and  capped  with  crown  corks.  The  hotels  in  Trinidad  are  practically  all  con- 
trolled by  groups  of  licensed  grocers.  As  a  rule  the  ordering  is  done  through  local 
agents  selling  on  commission,  and  some  of  the  larger  grocers  represent  an  over- 
seas brewery  and  naturally  push  the  sales  of  the  products  of  their  principals. 

A  list  of  the  more  imnortant  firms  dealing  in  brewed  products  is  on  file  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  which  will  be  supplied  to  any  interested 
Canadian  firm  by  quoting  file  No.  25201. 


MARKET  FOR  ELECTRICAL  GOODS  IN  TRINIDAD 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Port  of  Spain,  June  10,  1926. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Collector  of 
Customs,  the  figures  of  imports  of  electrical  goods  for  the  calendar  year  1925  have 
been  obtained  in  advance  of  publication.  The  total  value  was  £16,451,  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  being  as  follows:  United  States.  £10,510;  United  Kingdom, 
£4,775;  Holland,  £486;  Venezuela,  £342;  Germany,  £135;  and  Canada,  £82.  As 
there  is  no  proper  subdivision  of  classification  in  the  returns,  it  is  impossible  to 
differentiate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  many  items  of  electrical  apparatus 
which  are  included  in  these  figures. 

Current. — Electrical  current  in  use  is  110  volts,  60-cycle,  single-phase,  alter- 
nating current.  For  ordinary  lighting  and  domestic  use  the  cost  is  24  cents  per 
unit,  while  for  power  the  rate  is  14  cents.  Householders  using  power  for  wash- 
ing, etc.,  however,  can  install  a  special  meter  and  obtain  the  lower  rate  if  desired. 

Lamps. — Lamps  probably  constitute  the  largest  trade.  Edison  lamps  have 
by  far  the  greatest  sale,  and  are  handled  by  both  the  local  retailing  companies 
under  contract.  All  lamps  are  standard  American  screw-socket  type,  the  bayonet 
type  being  in  small  demand.  Voltages  used  are  110  and  220,  and  the  watt  ages 
range  from  10  upwards. 

Batteries. — There  is  a  considerable  sale  for  dry  cell  batteries,  largely  for 
flashlights.  "  Ever-ready  "  monopolizes  the  business.  A  good  demand  exists 
for  ignition  batteries  for  replacement  purposes  in  motor  cars.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  automobiles  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  are  fitted  with  such 
batteries  as  "  Exide,"  "  U.S.L.,"  "  Willard,"  and  "  Prestolite."  Wet  cell  batteries 
are  seldom  used. 

Radio. — There  are  only  some  fifteen  radio  sets  in  the  colony,  and  reception 
is  poor.  The  new  station  at  Caracas  may  help  to  develop  this  trade,  and  is  now 
practically  ready  for  transmitting. 

Labour-saving  Appliances. — As  labour  is  cheap^power  relatively  expensive, 
and  the  people  intensely  conservative,  the  sale  of"  washing  machines,  irons, 
toasters,  heaters,  vacuum  sweepers,  etc.,  is  very  small,  and  the  number  who 
wuld  afford  them  strictly  limited. 
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Wire. — There  is  a  fair  trade  for  insulated  wire  for  lighting  and  the  necessary 
appliances  for  installing  it.  Little  or  no  business  can  be  done  in  power  con- 
duits Insulated  rubber-covered  wire  from  14  B  and  S  upwards  is  generally  in 
use.   Most  of  the  wiring  supplies  are  of  American  manufacture. 

Fixtures. — Such  lighting  fixtures  as  brackets,  shades,  etc.,  owing  to  price 
considerations  are  nearly  all  obtained  from  European  countries.  Brass  rod  fix- 
tures are  most  in  demand.  There  is  quite  a  good  trade  in  silk  shades  of  a  cheap 
type,  with  beaded  and  glass  shades  making  up  the  remaining  assortment.  White 
porcelain  shades  from  Germany  retail  at  40  cents  apiece.  Standing  reading 
lamps  of  coloured  glass  in  various  designs  are  imported  from  Czecho-Slovakia. 
Clamping  adjustable  reading  lamps  in  metal  from  the  United  States  are  in  fair 
demand. 

Electrical  Machinery. — Due  to  the  present  low  purchasing  power  of  the 
colony,  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  this  type  of  manufacture.  In  normal  times  it 
is  possible  occasionally  to  sell  inexpensive  lighting  and  power  generators  and 
plants. 

Electric  Advertising  Signs. — Owing  to  the  cost  of  current,  there  is  practically 
nothing  of  this  nature  in  Port  of  Spain,  and  little  chance  of  it  developing  to  any 
extent. 

Fans. — Fans  are  a  slowly  growing  trade.  Oscillating  desk  fans  ranging 
from  9  inches  to  16  inches  are  chiefly  in  demand. 

Merchants. — The  two  companies  handling  electrical  supplies  in  Trinidad 
are  the  Trinidad  Electric  Company  Limited  (with  headquarters  in  Halifax, 
N.S.),  who  supply  light,  power,  operate  the  tramways,  and  retail  lighting  fittings; 
and  the  Hardware  and  Electric  Supplies  Limited  (retailers),  both  of  Port  of 
Spain. 

Owing  to  the  restricted  local  distribution,  it  is  thought  that  illustrated  and 
priced  folders  sent  by  post  to  consumers  might  overcome  the  handicap  in  selling 
smaller  articles  such  as  lighting  fittings  and  fixtures  and  novelty  lines  direct  from 
Canada.  Attention  is  therefore  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  on  file  in  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa  a  mailing  list  for  Trinidad, 
which  may  be  borrowed  on  request  of  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service. 

TIMBER  INDUSTRY  OF  ESTHONIA 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Esthonian  Ministry  of  Trade  and  ■ 
Industry,  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  country,  or  about  2,135,700  acres, 
comprises  forest  land.  Of  this  amount  42  per  cent  is  fir,  21  per  cent  pine,  19 
per  cent  birch,  and  10  per  cent  aspen.  Most  of  the  forest  land,  or  1,837,200  acres, 
is  State  property.  Approximately  12,900  acres  of  fir  and  pane  and  8,600  of  leaf 
wood  are  felled  annually,  of  which  40  per  cent  is  sold  to  timber  merchants  for 
export,  30  per  cent  being  retained  for  the  home  market,  and  30  per  cent  for  the 
Government  timber  industry.  The  annual  internal  consumption  of  planks  and 
boards  is  estimated  at  16,000  standards.  Firewood  is  a  large  item,  and  amounts 
to  about  75  million  cubic  feet  per  annum.  The  consumption  of  firewood,  how- 
ever, by  the  railways  and  factories  shows  a  heavy  decrease  as  peat  and  oil-shale 
are  being  more  and  more  used.  The  paper  industry  and  plywood  factories  con- 
sume about  4.2  million  cubic  feet  and  2  million  cubic  feet  per  annum  respec- 
tively. 

As  regards  the  export  trade,  the  value  in  1924  approached  one  million  pounds, 
while  in  1925  the  total  was  about  £940,000.  Of  the  total  76  per  cent  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Calculating  that  1,000  cubic  feet  equals  16.38  metric  tons,  the 
following  was  the  distribution  in  1925:  the  United  Kingdom,  174,051  metric  tons; 
Holland,  29,201;  Belgium,  11,077;  France,  6,764;  Germany,  2,094;  Finland- 
1,040;  Denmark,  1,067;  and  Latvia,  1,229  metric  tons. 
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THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MEXICO,  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 
I 

General 

[In  the  following  report  all  values  are  given  in  Mexican  pesos,  the  par  value 
of  the  peso  being  49.85  cents  Canadian  currency.  Where  weights  are  given  in 
tons,  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds  are  referred  to.l 

An  analysis  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  was  published,  in  No.  1120 
(dated  July  18th,  1925)  and  succeeding  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal.  The  particulars  therein  given,  while  accurate  as  far  as  they  went, 
did  not  provide  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  for  the  past  few  years, 
owing  to"  the  fact  that  no  statistics  were  available  for  the  years  1920  to  1922. 
This  defect  has  now  been  remedied  by  the  publication  of  complete  statistics 
of  exports  and  imports  during  1925,  and  group  summaries  for  the  years  1920 
to  1924.  A  study  of  the  figures  now  available  enables  a  very  clear  idea  to  be 
obtained  of  the  progress  of  the  country  since  the  revolutionary  period,  and  is 
of  value  as  indicating  the  lines  upon  which  development  is  likely  to  take  place 
in  the  future. 

In  the  present  reports,  the  subject  of  Mexico's  foreign  trade  will  be  con- 
sidered largely  from  this  point  of  view;  further  details,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  definite  commodities,  may  be  ascertained  from  previous  issues  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  as  follows:  Nos.  1120-1125  inclusive,  and  Nos. 
1128,  1131,  1132,  1134,  and  1135. 

general  course  of  trade 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Mexico  for  the 
past  six  years;  the  year  1910-11  is  also  included  for  the  purposes  of  comparison, 
representing  as  it  does  the  position  at  the  close  of  the  pre-revolutionary  period: — 


Imports  Exports        Balajice  of  Exports 

1910-11   $205,874,273  $293,753,6X9  $  87,879,866 

1920    396,681,761  855,094,044  458,412,2183 

1921    493,161,741  756,823,697  263,661,056 

1922    309,499,612  -  643,549,695  335,050,083 

1923    315,108,526  568,471,114  .  253,362,588 

1924    321,371,605  614,712^515  293,340,910 

1925    390.996,172  682,484,832  291,488,660 


It  must  be  admitted  that  these  figures  require  careful  consideration  and 
further  analysis  before  their  true  bearing  can  be  understood.  It  would  appear, 
for  instance,  at  first  glance  that  the  imports  of  the  country  doubled,  and  the 
exports  increased  nearly  threefold,  between  1910  and  1920,  which  roughly 
corresponds  to  the  revolutionary  period;  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  latter  year  was  one  of  extremely  high  prices,  and  it  is  probable,  if  the 
volume  of  trade  only  were  considered,  that  little  real  increase  would  have  taken 
place.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  year  1921;  it  is  only  with  the  approxi- 
mate stability  of  post-war  prices  in  1922  that  the  value  of  imports  can  be  said 
to  reflect  the  true  condition  of  the  country.  From  that  period  onward  the 
figures  indicate  a  steady  'but  substantial  progress,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that,  temporary  influences  apart,  this  is  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
future. 

Another  feature  of  the  above  table,  which  will  be  noticed  immeditately, 
is  the  uniformly  "favourable"  balance  of  trade,  which  has  indeed  existed  with- 
out intermission  for  as  far  back  as  statistics  have  been  examined  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  report — a  period  of  some  twenty-five  years.  This 
matter  was  referred  to  m  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1120  (July  18, 
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1925),  and  requires  little  further  comment;  it  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
since  the  date  referred  to,  detailed  analysis  of  the  situation  have  been  made 
on  at  least  two  occasions  by  experts  in  Mexico  City;  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  fully  confirm  the  opinion  previously  expressed,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
taken  that  the  "favourable"  balance  is  much  smaller  than  indicated,  if  indeed 
it  exists  at  all.  To  this  extent  the  figures  of  foreign  trade  do  not  represent  the 
actual  position  of  the  country. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  imports  gives  the  following  results: — 
(A)  By  countries  of  origin,  expressed  in  thousands  of  pesos  (i.e.,  000 
omitted) : — 


1910-11 

1920 

192^1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

United  States  

$113,146 

$280,149 

1332,560 

$197,813 

$235,432 

$233,195 

$274,496 

23,969 

32,478 

43,690 

23,778 

21,504 

22,535 

30,665 

25,562 

37,114 

23,473 

37,581 

19,628 

23,203 

29,867 

18,673 

20,277 

46,229 

20,222 

13,666 

16,057 

20,907 

Spain  

5,679 

8,786 

19,584 

8,229 

6,201 

7,476 

8,131 

All  other  countries.  . 

18,844 

17,878 

27,626 

20,877 

18,678 

18,906 

26,930 

Totals  

.  $205,874 

$396,682 

1493,162 

$308,500 

$315,109 

$321,372 

$390,996 

(B)  By  countries  of  origin,  expressed  in  the  form  of  percentages  of  import 
trade. 

United  States  

Great  Britain  

Germany  

France  

Spain  

All  others  


1910-11 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

55 

70.7 

67.4 

63.8 

74.7 

72.6 

70.4 

12 

8.2 

8.8 

7.7 

6.8 

7.0 

7.8 

12 

9.3 

4.7 

12.1 

6.2 

7.2 

7.7 

9 

5.1 

9.3 

6.5 

4.3 

5.0 

5.3 

3 

2.2 

4.0 

2.6 

2.0 

2.3 

2.1 

9 

4.5 

5.8 

7.3 

6.0 

5.9 

6.7 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(C)  By  main  groups,  expressed 

in  thousands  of 

pesos  (i.e.,  000  omitted) 

1910-11 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Animal   materials. .    . . 

$  17,434 

$  38,561 

$  53,022 

$  42,738 

$  39,223 

$  35,159 

$  49,473 

Vegetable  materials  . . 

38,600 

61,049 

84,303 

38,956 

47,346 

44,636 

52,845 

Mineral  materials. .    . . 

52,031 

92,079 

96,230 

56,936 

70,339 

72,263 

82,706 

Textiles  

24,640 

54,007 

83,159 

47,279 

38,686 

44,138 

57,383 

Drugs  and  chemicals  . 

12,990 

31,589 

27,687 

22,433 

19,318 

21,981 

22,641 

6,813 

8,111 

15,758 

5,094 

3,761 

4,522 

3,974 

5,609 

8,969 

12,577 

11,954 

9,961 

9,676 

12,092 

25,811 

52,438 

65,987 

35,781 

39,422 

39,940 

44,976 

9,095 

16,921 

20,206 

18,104 

18,798 

24,261 

34,127 

Arms  and  explosives. . 

3,213 

3,462 

3,898 

5,266 

4,529 

3,992 

4,998 

9,638 

29,496 

30,335 

23,958 

23,726 

20,804 

25,781 

Totals  

$205,874 

$396,682 

$493,162 

$308,500 

$315,109 

$321,372 

$390,996 

(D)  By  ports  of  entry,  expressed  in  thousands  of  pesos  (i.e.,  000 
omitted) : — 


Coatzacoalcos . 
Laredo  . . 
Manzanillo  . . 
Mazatlan .  . . 
Nogales  ..  .. 
Progreso,.  .. 
Salina  Cruz.. 
Tampico..  .. 
Veracruz    . .  . 
All  others  .. 


1910-11 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

$  12,710 

$  11,632  ' 

$  18,290 

%  9,599 

$  13  ,'050 

$  13,629 

$  21,459 

2,577 

5,483 

13,875 

5,066 

5,725 

3,106 

4,004 

27,379 

55,260 

83,579 

45,617 

62,208 

69J999 

80,258 

1,516 

10,762 

5,823 

5,036 

4,691 

3,339 

4,242 

3,281 

5,146 

4,909 

4,677 

5,147 

5,063 

5,623 

3,749 

8,499 

8,409 

7,341 

10,522 

13,876 

16,352 

7,799 

19,604 

12,516 

7,<063 

8,606 

9,177 

19,053 

583 

2,455 

2,183 

1,376 

1,048 

779 

793 

44,164 

88,558 

93,318 

36,117 

64,734 

74,615 

66,811 

77,077 

149,524 

203,698 

133,471 

86,731 

72,722 

107,558 

25,039 

39,759 

46,562 

53,137 

52,647 

55,067 

64,843 

$205,874 

$396,682 

$493,162 

$308,500 

$315,109 

$321,372 

$390,996 

A  comparison  of  tables  (A)  and  (B)  shows  clearly  that  the  United  States 
is  by  far  the  largest  exporter  to  Mexico,  and  that  she  increased  her  trade  sub- 
stantially during  the  period  of  the  great  war;  this,  of  course,  is  the  result  of  the 
geographical  position  of  the  two  countries,  and  undoubtedly  is  a  permanent 
feature  of  Mexico's  foreign  trade.   The  tables  also  show  that  the  United  States 
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has  secured  the  bulk  of  the  increased  import  trade  of  recent  years,  but  that  in 
proportion  to  the  total,  her  share  has  recently  shown  a  slight  tendency  to 
decrease.  A  similar  slight  decrease,  both  in  value  and  percentage  of  the  total, 
appears  also  in  the  case  of  Germany,  France  and  Spain,  the  only  increase  tak- 
ing place  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  improved  its  position  to  the 
extent  of  some  seven  millions  of  pesos  during  the  past  three  years.  It  is 
undesirable  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  these  figures,  as  the  variations 
are  too  slight  to  form  the  basis  of  a  sound  judgment;  they,  however,  confirm 
impressions  received  from  other  sources,  and  to  that  extent  are  valuable  as 
indicating  the  tendencies  of  the  import  trade. 

With  regard  to  table  (C),  this  indicates  a  fairly  uniform  increase  of 
imports  over  the  whole  of  the  main  groups.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  analyse 
these  figures  further,  as  detailed  statistics  for  the  years  1924  and  1925  have  been 
classified  under  the  headings  of  the  Brussels  Convention,  summaries  only  being 
provided  in  the  form  given  in  the  table.  This  matter  is  referred  to  in  later 
chapters  of  this  report,  and  does  not  require  further  consideration  at  present. 

Table  (D)  reflects  the  comparative  importance  of  the  various  Mexican 
ports  of  entry,  and  clarifies  a  situation  which  has  hitherto  been  somewhat 
obscure.  Briefly,  it  indicates  that  approximately  33  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  enter  Mexico  by  rail  (through  Ciudad  Juarez,  Laredo,  and  Nogales) 
from  the  United  States;  27  per  cent  enter  via  Vera  Cruz,  and  17  per  cent  via 
Tampico;  the  remaining  23  per  cent  enters  through  various  ports  which  serve 
special  areas. 

The  figures  derive  their  value  from  the  fact  that  Mexico,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  foreign  trade,  is  divided  into  various  districts  between  which  com- 
munication is  somewhat  difficult;  it  is  now  possible  to  estimate  the  relative 
importance  of  these  various  districts  as  a  market  for  foreign  goods,  as 
follows: — 

Per  cent 

The  Northern  and  Central  area,  including  Mexico  City,  Monterrey,  Chihuahua,  and 

a  portion  of  the  Gulf  Coast   70 

The  Tampico  district  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  oil-producing  area  14 
The  State  of  Yucatan,  to  which  access  is  only  obtained  through  the  port,  of  Progreso..  6 

The  West  Coast,  served  by  the  ports  of  Nogales,  Mazatlan,  and  Manzanillo   8 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  served  by  the  ports  of  Coatzacoalcos  and  Salina  Cruz, 

and  deriving  its  principal  importance  from  the  operations  of  oil  companies..  ..  2 

100 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  real  market  for  foreign  goods  in  Mexico  is  to 
(be  found  in  the  Northern,  Central  and  Gulf  Coast  areas  of  the  country,  all  of 
which  are  readily  accessible  from  the  capital;  all  other  areas  are  of  small 
importance,  and  this  confirms  the  general  impression  that  upwards  of  60  per 
cent  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  either  concentrated  in  or  handled  from 
Mexico  city. 

Further  chapters  of  this  report  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  trade 
returns  for  the  year  1925,  and  a-  comparison  with  the  year  1924.  As  mentioned 
in  an  earlier  paragraph,  changes  in  classification  have  rendered  detailed  com- 
parison with  previous  years  impossible,  'but  the  information  available  is  suffi- 
cient to  ascertain  present  tendencies  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  The  new 
classification  divides  imports  into  the  following  groups  (the  value  of  imports 
being  given  for  the  two  years  mentioned) : 

1924  1925 

Live  animals   $   2,870.806  $  5,556,149 

Food  and  drink   50,729,298  63,553,836 

Raw  or  semi-manufactured  materials   42,422,956  42,347,956 

Manufactured  products   223.696,798  269,649,585 

Gold,  silver  and  coinage  of  ditto  •.  ..  1,651,747  9,888,646 

Totals   $321,371,605  $390,996,172 
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II 

Imports  of  Live  Animals 

Imports  in  1924,  $2,870,806;  1925,  $5,556,149. 

This  item  is  of  little  importance,  and  principally  represents  importations 
of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  from  the  United  States.  The  following  gives  details 
of  principal  imports  in  quantity  form  for  the  years  mentioned: — 

1924  1925 
Number  Number 


Horses   3,412  6,925 

Cattle   55,709  91,711 

Goats   7,281  19,537 

Poultry   36,065  83,770 

Mules   3,458  10,136 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  largest  item  is  for  cattle,  which  in  point  of 
value  represent  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  for  both  1924  and  1925. 
In  the  past,  Mexico  supported  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  an  extensive  trade  was 
done  with  the  United  States  both  for  import  and  export.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary period  these  herds  were  depleted,  and  the  present  local  supply  of  beef 
cattle  is  unequal  to  the  demand;  thus  it  is  probable  that  the  increased  imports 
for  1925  reflect  a  scarcity  of  supplies  rather  than  an  increased  purchasing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

At  the  same  time,  other  animals,  which  are  not  imported  for  the  purposes 
of  food,  also  show  a  substantial  increase;  this  appears  to  indicate  an  improved 
demand,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  index  of  better  conditions  than  have 
prevailed  in  the  past. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  July  9,  1926. — According  to  a  survey  made  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  industry  in  the  United  States  is  operating  at 
84  per  cent  of  its  maximum  employment  capacity  in  thirty  'basic  groups  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  any  slump  during  the  summer.  Companies  reporting 
stated  that  they  required  1.675,180  employees  for  maximum  output  and  were 
now  employing  1,407,708.  The  survey  was  general  and  covered  the  following 
basic  industries:  automobiles,  agricultural  implements  and  supplies,  automobile 
accessories,  building  material  and  supplies,  cement  and  clay  industries,  chemi- 
cals and  drugs,  clothing,  electric,  food  and  food  products,  furniture,  glass, 
crockery  and  porcelain,  iron,  steel,  jewelry,  leather,  lumber,  machinery,  metals, 
paints,  oils,  paper  and  pulp,  plumbers'  and  steam  fitters'  supplies,  rubber, 
stationery,  printing  and  books,  textiles,  tools  and  hardware,  toys  and  novelties, 
and  the  miscellaneous  groups.  A  statement  supplementing  the  survey  says 
reports  from  various  sections  indicate  that  sales  have  diminished  and  ladds, 
"but  the  fact  that  our  production  is  keeping  almost  up  to  a  maximum  winter 
load  would  indicate  that  the  sales  situation  is  one  of  postponement  rather  than 
permanent  decline." 

Freight  traffic,  measured  by  the  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight, 
was  the  greatest  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  ever  handled  during  any 
corresponding  period,  according  to  reports  filed  by  the  carriers  with  Car  Service 
Division  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 

THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

In  the  steel  industry,  with  the  end  of  the  half  year  a  normal  decrease  in 
output  is  reported.   The  period  of  exceptionally  heavy  production  has  extended 
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to  eighteen  months.  In  this  time  the  production  of  the  steel  ingots — 44,140,000 
tons  last  year,  and  about  24,250,000  tons  in  the  first  half  of  this  year — repre- 
sented an  average  81  per  cent  of  the  present  estimate  of  capacity.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  estimated,  production  last  month  was  at  the  same  rate.  It  is  reported 
that  the  oil  and  -gas  industry  continues  to  buy  well  material  at  the  steel  mills 
at  the  heavy  rate  of  the  past  four  months.  There  is  line  pipe  business  on  mill 
books  that  will  take  from  four  to  eight  weeks  for  completion,  and  more  line 
pipe  business  is  being  negotiated. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

Chicago  reports  indicate  an  improvement  in  the  wheat  crop  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  where  conditions  were  favourable  for  filling  winter  wheat, 
and  in  the  Southwest  the  crop  is  showing  up  much  better  than  expected,  with 
estimates  of  140,000,000  to  150,000,000  bushels  in  Kansas,  about  double  last 
year,  and  Oklahoma  73,000,000  bushels,  which  is  fully  a  double  crop,  while 
Texas,  with  29,000,000  bushels,  is  above  its  average.  The  spring  wheat  is 
reported  poor  in  many  sections  and  experts  express  the  opinion  that  even  with 
favourable  weather  it  will  not  be  possible  to  raise  over  210,000,000  bushels. 
Stands  of  spring  wheat  are  thin  in  many  sections.  The  heavy  movement  of  new 
wheat  in  the  Southwest  has  come  earlier  than  expected  and  depressed  prices 
so  that  premiums  in  some  instances  have  practically  disappeared.  On  July  4 
it  was  reported  that  corn  prices  in  Chicago  were  at  the  lowest  levels  since  1920, 
with  deliveries  of  some  5,000,000  bushels  of  cash  grain  on  July  contracts. 

The  cotton  situation  was  affected  by  an  unexpected  increase  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture's  estimate  of  acreage  of  some  800,000  acres 
over  last  year.  There  was  consequent  uncertainty  in  the  trade.  The  weather 
is  now  the  biggest  factor. 

THE  PRICE  SITUATION 

The  index  number  of  average  commodity  prices  of  July  1,  compiled  by 
Dun's,  shows  a  decline  of  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent  during  June,  as  com- 
pared with  the  decline  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  calculated  by  Bradstreet's. 
The  Dun  index  number  works  out  5  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding date  a  year  ago,  6^  per  cent  lower  than  the  index  number  as  of  De- 
cember 1  last  year,  16J  per  cent  above  the  low  point  reached  on  July  1,  1921, 
and  29|  per  cent  below  the  high  point  of  May  1,  1920.  As  compared  with  the 
index  number  of  August  1,  1914,  the  present  average  shows  an  advance  of 
54  per  cent. 

LATVIAN  BUTTER  EXPORTS 

The  Latvian  Consulate  General  in  London  reports  that  notwithstanding  the 
late  and  cold  spring  the  production  of  export  butter  continues  to  increase,  and 
has  doubled  as  compared  with  the  quantities  produced  in  the  spring  of  1925.  The 
Board  of  Butter  Control  passed  in  April  15,939  casks  (about  16,232  cwt.)  of 
butter,  or  7,661  casks  representing  over  92  per  cent  more  than  in  April,  1925. 
The  total  exports  during  April  amounted  to  16,373  casks  (about  16,745  cwt.)  or 
9,450  casks  representing  over  136  per  cent  more  than  in  April  of  last  year.  Of 
the  April  exports  the  United  Kingdom  took  32  per  cent,  against  7i  per  cent  ;n' 
March,  and  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  again  a  growing  demand  on  the  British 
market  for  Latvian  butter.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  April  was  3,050,000 
lata  (about  £122,000). 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  June  15,  1926. — Exports  from  Canada  to  Argentina  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  March,  1926,  amounted  to  $12,639,706,  and  imports  into 
Canada  from  Argentina  to  $3,411,748.  Canadian  exports  to  Argentina  during 
the  month  of  March  were  $1,258,367,  and  imports  from  Argentina  were  $210,183. 

Exchange. — The  value  of  the  Argentine  paper  peso  was  very  steady  during 
the  month  of  May,  varying  from  39.60  cents  to  40.37  cents,  while  at  the  time  of 
writing  it  stands  at  40.31  cents.  (The  par  value  of  the  paper  peso  is  42.45 
cents.) 

Customs  Receipts. — Customs  duties  on  imports  from  January  1  to  June  12, 
1926,  amounted  to  $52,627,688 — a  very  slight  increase  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1925.  Export  duties  were  $2^478,4.88,  as  against  $4,454,643  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year. 

Exports. — The  total  of  cereal  exports  from  January  1  to  June  10,  1926,  is 
well  ahead  of  the  quantity  shipped  during  the  same  period  of  last  year,  although 
the  fact  that  present  values  are  lower  should  be  taken  into  account.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  exports  of  the  principal  cereals: — 

January  1 ,  1925,  to  June  10,  1926 
Metric  Tons         Metric  Tons 


Wheat   2,0143,740  1,585,853 

Maize   786,246  1,368,232 

Linseed   381,83  1  962,084 

Oats   307,652  364,488 

Flour   64,380  65,199 

Barley   51,688  116,797 


3,635,537  4,462,653 

Shipments  of  chilled  beef  from  January  to  May,  1926  (1,999,139  quarters), 
are  just  ahead  of  those  of  the  previous  year,  while  frozen  beef  shipments 
(1,050,363  quarters)  are  only  half  of  the  quantity  shipped  during  the  same  period 
of  1925.  Exports  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  were  also  very  much  below  pre- 
vious years.  Shipments  of  canned  meats,  hides  and  skins,  quebracho  logs  and 
extract  are  lower  than  during  1925,  while  butter,  hair,  cotton,  and  tallow  show 
slight  increases.  Wool  shipments  are  well  ahead,  being  184,24.8  bales  (of  420 
kilos) ,  and  stocks  on  hand  on  June  12  were  3,052  tons  compared  with  8,388  tons 
on  the  same  date  of  last  year. 

Cotton. — Exports  of  cotton  during  the  first  five  months  of  1926  were  11,558 
bales  (of  200  kilos)  compared  with  10,298  bales  during  the  same  period  of  last 
year.  The  production  this  year  from  271,843  acres  is  officially  estimated  to  be 
97,400  tons,  which  is  practically  double  last  year's  output  and  almost  eight  times 
the  production  four  years  ago. 

General. — Railway  traffic  receipts  on  the  eight  British  railways  in  Argentina 
from  July  1,  1925,  to  June  5,  1926,  were  £984,350  in  excess  of  receipts  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  approximately  26  per 
cent.  The  turnover  on  the  Buenos  Aires  stock  exchange  during  the  last  week 
amounted  to  $3,316,561,  which  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  The  number  of  cheques  passing  through  the  clearing  house  during 
May  was  882,543  with  a  total  value  of  $1,256,896,331,  compared  with  794,277 
cheques  valued  at  $1,300,231,356  during  the  same  month  in  1925.  Liabilities  in 
commercial  failures  during  last  month  were  exceedingly  high  with  a  total  of 
$19,779,534,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  caused  by  a  local  bank  which  ceased 
payment,  but  an  arrangement  is  being  prepared  to  repay  in  full  within  four 
years.  If  this  bank's  liabilities  are  deducted  the  figure  for  the  month  is  reduced 
to  $5,861,759,  which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  liabilities  during  May,  1925.  The 
gold  backing  to  Argentine  currency,  which  is  held  in  the  "  Caja  de  Conversion," 
remains  stationary  at  77.8  per  cent  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation. 
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DANISH  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[Subjoined  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Wilgress,  founded  on 
a  recent  visit  to  Denmark  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade.  The  first  two,, 
introductory  to  the  series,  were  published  in  Nos.  1166  and  1167;  the  third,  on 
Grain  and  Milled  Products,  in  No.  1168;  and  the  fourth,  on  Provisions,  in  No. 
1169.] 

Seeds 

Hamburg,  June  15,  1926. — Denmark  is  both  a  large  exporter  and  importer 
of  seeds.  The  insular  climate  is  particularly  suitable  for  seed-growing,  and 
there  are  many  farmers  who  specialise  in  the  cultivation  of  seeds.  In  1924  it 
was  estimated  that  66,700  acres  were  devoted  to  production,  half  of  this  area 
being  utilized  for  the  cultivation  of  grass  seeds.  There  is  normally  a  large 
exportable  surplus  of  certain  grass,  root,  and  garden  vegetable  seeds.  On  the 
other  hand,  Denmark  usually  requires  to  import  fairly  large  quantities  of  clover 
seeds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  Denmark  of  various  classes  of 
seeds  in  1924  and  1925:— 

Imports  into  Denmark 

1924  1925 
Kg.  Kg. 

Red  clover   2,888,900  1,385,500 

Lucerne   1,018,800  232.800 

Other  clover  seed   1,860,500  1,275,300 

Rye  grass   512,500  556^500 

Timothy  i   523,100  672,900 

Other  grass  seed   738,300  738.700 

Mangel  and  sugar  beet   1,401,200  625,500 

Other  root  seed   274,200  102,300 

European  countries  are  the  chief  suppliers  of  the  red  and  white  clover, 
alfalfa  or  Lucerne  seeds  imported  into  Denmark.  There  is  a  decided  preference 
for  these  seeds  produced  in  European  countries  over  those  grown  in  North 
America.  Red  clover  is  obtained  mostly  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  and 
Germany.  Imports  of  white  clover  are  not  large  and  are  derived  chiefly  from 
Poland,  with  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  as  secondary 
sources  of  supplies.  Lucerne  seeds  are  imported  for  the  most  part  from  Hungary 
and  Germany.  The  greater  part  of  the  sugar  beet  and  other  root  seeds  imported 
into  Denmark  come  from  Germany. 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Alsike  clover  is  at  present  the  only  seed  exported  in  any  quantity  from 
Canada  to  Denmark.  In  1924  the  Dominion  supplied  202,800  kg.  out  of  a  total 
import  of  463,500  kg.  The  United  States  was  second  with  98,300  kg.,  Germany 
third  with  57,700  kg.,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  fourth  with  55,100  kg. 

The  Canadian  trade  returns  give  an  export  to  Denmark  in  1924  of  15,744 
bushels  of  alsike  clover  seed  valued  at  $111,621,  but  in  1925  the  export  amounted 
to  only  1,922  bushels  valued  at  $18,942. 

The  only  other  seed  shown  in  the  Danish  trade  returns  as  having  been 
imported  from  Canada  in  1924  is  red  clover,  of  which  11,300  kg.  valued  at  24,000 
crowns  were  imported  from  the  Dominion.  Normally  it  is  difficult  for  Canadian 
seed  exporters  to  do  business  in  red  clover  with  Denmark,  as  there  is  a  strong 
preference  for  seed  of  European  origin  and  large  supplies  are  available  from 
Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Germany. 

The  Copenhagen  seed  dealers  also  did  not  regard  the  prospects  favourable 
for  the  export  of  timothy  seed  from  Canada  to  Denmark.  This  seed  is  at  present 
imported  mostly  from  the  United  States,  which  supplied  340,100  kg.  out  of  a 
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total  import  of  523,000  kg.  in  1924,  the  remainder  coming  mostly  from  Sweden 
and  Germany.  Swedish  timothy  seed  is  regarded  as  being  of  the  best  quality. 
It  was  not  thought  possible  that  Canadian  exporters  could  compete  with  United 
States  offers. 

The  openings  for  the  export  of  seed  from  Canada  to  Denmark  are  therefore 
at  present  chiefly  confined  to  alsike  clover. 


DANISH  EXPORTS  OF  SEEDS 


The  most  important  seeds  exported  from  Denmark  are  cocksfoot,  rye  grass, 

meadow  fescue,  turnips,  sugar  beets,  mangels,  swedes,  cabbage,  carrots,  and 
brome  grass.  The  following  table  gives  the  various  classes  of  seeds  exported  in 
1024  and  1925  :— 

1924  1925 

Kg.  Kg. 

Perennial  rye  grass                                                                                    299,000  223,500 

Italian  rye  grass  ;                                                       183,400  412,700 

Cocksfoot                                                                                               3,313,100  2,199,300 

Meadow  fescue                                                                                         319,200  311,200 

Mangel  and  swedes                                                                                  139,200  181,400 

Sugar  beets                                                                                              348,400  396,400 

Turnips                                                                                                    701,800  410,600 

Cabbage                                                                                                   432.900  197,800 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SEED  TRADE 


The  seed  trade  of  Denmark  is  remarkably  well  organized.  Production  and 
distribution  are  conducted  on  the  most  scientific  principles.  Co-operation,  which 
is  the  outstanding  feature  of  Danish  agriculture,  is  applied  to  the  growing  and 
purchase  of  seeds. 

The  Danish  Agricultural  Societies  Seed  Supplies,  founded  in  1906,  under- 
takes the  production  under  control  of  seed  from  selected  strains.  Contracts  are 
made  with  approved  growers  to  produce  seeds  from  stock  supplied  from  one  of 
the  three  experimental  farms  operated  by  the  association.  The  distribution  of 
the  seed  to  consumers  is  undertaken  in  collaboration  with  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  of  Denmark,  an  organization  embracing  the  consumers'  co- 
operative societies  who  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  Danish  agricultural 
class. 

The  Government  maintains  a  seed-testing  station,  conducted  along  the  most 
scientific  lines.  Samples  of  home-grown  and  imported  seeds  are  tested  by  the 
station  and  certificates  issued.  In  addition  most  of  the  seed  dealers  voluntarily 
submit  to  an  automatic  control  by  the  seed-testing  station,  whereby  purchasers 
submit  to  the  station  samples  of  the  seeds  obtained  from  the  dealers  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  they  correspond  to  the  tested  samples  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
certificate  was  issued.  If  any  variation  is  found  to  exist  compensation  is  paid 
to  the  purchaser. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

There  are  some  thirty-three  seed  dealers  in  Denmark,  of  whom  sixteen  are 
located  in  Copenhagen.  The  Copenhagen  merchants  are  the  chief  purchasers  of 
imported  seeds.  The  leading  Canadian  exporters  have  agents  in  Copenhagen  to 
whom  they  regularly  cable  offers.  Quotations  for  seeds  are  usually  in  dollars 
per  50  kg.  or  sterling  per  cwt.,  and  in  all  cases  should  be  c.i.f.  Copenhagen.  The 
customary  terms  of  sale  are  cash  against  documents  or  three  months'  bankers 
acceptance  against  documents. 

The  seeds  are  packed  either  in  single  or  double  jute  bags  or  seamless  cotton 
bags,  according  to  the  kind  of  seed.  Alsike  clover  is  usually  packed  in  50-kg. 
cotton  bags. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

Mr.  R.  E.  Thorne,  President,  Canadian  Bronze  Powder  Works,  Limited, 
Montreal,  writes  in  connection  with  a  recent  business  trip  made  to  the  Far  East, 
that  while  he  was  not  long  enough  in  Japan  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation there  he  found  that  business  was  particularly  good  in  electrical  lines,  as  a 
great  many  of  the  railroads  in  that  country  are  being  electrified  and  are  in  need 
of  equipment  which  they  are  importing.  On  account  of  the  high  tariff  it  is  quite 
difficult  for  ordinary  lines  of  merchandise  to  be  exported  to  that  country  unless 
they  are  of  the  finer  grades,  as  the  Japanese  themselves  make  the  cheaper 
grades. 

It  was  with  some  reluctance  that  Mr.  Thorne  made  the  trip  to  China  as 
reports  that  were  appearing  in  the  newspapers  regarding  conditions  in  that 
country  were  very  disquieting,  but  he  found  on  arriving  at  Shanghai  that 
business  was  going  on  much  the  same  as  ever,  in  fact  an  increase  of  over  30  per 
cent  was  shown  in  the  trade  returns  for  the  past  year.  The  Port  of  Shanghai 
was  particularly  busy,  and  it  was  quite  a  problem  for  the  authorities  to  get 
enough  boats  to  lighter  the  cargoes  of  the  steamers  that  were  in  the  river,  which 
extends  about  five  miles  below  Shanghai  and  about  eight  or  nine  miles  above. 
There  is  a  very  large  demand  in  China  for  all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles. 
Canada  was  fairly  well  represented  in  the  goods  that  were  shown  in  the  different 
retail  shops,  although  American  and  German  firms  seem  to  have  the  bulk  of 
the  business.  An  opportunity  was  presented  of  going  up  the  Yangtze  river  as 
far  as  Hankow,  the  "  Chicago  "  of  China,  with  a  population  of  about  one  and 
a  half  million,  and  the  distributing  centre  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  interior. 
There  are  several  large  factories  in  this  district,  including  large  iron  works 
which  are  run  by  the  Chinese,  and  several  cigarette  factories.  The  outlook  for 
trade,  as  things  settle  down  to  normal  and  the  railroads  are  running  again  with- 
out interruption,  are  very  good.  The  Chinese  themselves  are  very  favourably 
disposed  towards  Canada  and  are  now  purchasing  such  articles  as  leather, 
paper,  trunks,  cut  glass,  hot  water  bottles,  etc.  In  Hong  Kong,  however,  the 
effects  of  the  anti-British  boycott  are  still  being  felt. 

Mr.  Thorne  draws  attention  to  a  point  that  is  also  strongly  emphasized  by 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  that  Canadian  exporters,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  China,  should  either  go  themselves  or  have  one  of  the 
responsible  officials  of  the  organizations  with  which  they  are  associated,  make 
a  trip  to  that  country  in  order  to  get  into  very  close  touch  with  buyers. 

CHILEAN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing  of  all  kinds  is  making  considerable  progress  in  Chile,  and 
there  are  now  comparatively  few  articles  which  cannot  be  made  in  the  country, 
says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  goods  manufactured  are  of 
sufficiently  high  quality  to  attract  a  brisk  local  demand-  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  there  were  just  over  5,000  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds 
scattered  throughout  the  country  from  Tacna  in  the  north  to  Puerto  Montt  in 
the  south,  while  the  invested  capital  was  £10,000,000.  Last  year  there  were 
9,600  of  these  establishments,  while  the  capital  invested  amounted  to  £27,000,- 
000,  and  the  output  was  worth  nearly  £30,000,000. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Amendments  to  South  African  Customs  Tariff  Act 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  G.  R.  STEVENS 

June  4,  1926. — A  bill  to  amend  the  South  African  Customs  Tariff  and  Excise 
Duties  Act  of  1925  and  the  Customs  Management  Act  of  1913  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  May  28.  These  amendments  include  the  budget  changes  in  the 
various  schedules  of  the  tariff,  and  in  addition,  incorporate  three  new  clauses 
in  connection  with  the  administrate  practice  of  the  customs. 

(1)    PREFERENTIAL  ALTERATION S 

Section  six  of  the  Customs  Tariff  and  Excise  Duties  Amendment  Act  of 
1925  is  amended  in  three  particulars. 

A  small  clause  is  added  which  necessitates  the  direct  importation  of  British 
or  Dominion  goods  in  order  for  them  to  be  eligible  for  preference. 

The  second  clause  makes  Great  Britain  eligible  for  all  Dominion  preferences. 
(This  omission  was  an  oversight  last  year,  when  the  Minister  of  Finance 
announced  his  intention  of  making  all  Dominion  preferences  applicable  to 
British  goods  as  well). 

The  third1  alteration  is  a  new  subsection  which  reads: — 

In  the  event  of  one  of  the  dominions  mentioned  in  subsection  (2)  withdrawing  the 
preferential  tariff  rates  applicable  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act  to  goods  grown,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured  in  the  Union,  that  part  of  the  second  schedule  to  this  Act  which 
applies  to  goods  grown,  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  said  dominion  shall  cease  to  have 
force  and  effect  as  from  the  date  of  such  withdrawal:  provided  that  such  preferential  rates 
shall  continue  to  apply  to  goods  shipped  to  the  Union  from  any  such  dominion  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  withdrawal. 

This  subsection  has  been  included  to  meet  the  contingency  of  any  British 
Dominion  neglecting  to  make  arrangements  with  South  Africa  for  an  interchange 
of  preferences.  The  present  South  African  preferences  are  purely  temporary. 
In  addition,  if  another  Dominion  reduces  the  preferences  formerly  granted  upon 
South  African  goods,  this  clause  enables  South  Africa  to  review  the  situation  in 
so  far  as  South  African  preferences  are  concerned. 

(2)   SPECIAL  DUMPING  DUTY  ON  FLOUR 

A  special  dumping  duty  is  embodied  in  Clause  2  of  the  New  Bill  for  incor- 
poration in  Chapter  Two  of  the  Customs  Amendment  Act.  It  deals  with  the 
special  item  of  flour,  concerning  which  there  has  been  considerable  friction  owing 
to  the  fluctuations  of  the  overseas  flour  market. 

A  spread  of  sevenpence  per  100  pounds  is  now  allowed  before  dumping 
duties  become  applicable. 

(3)   SHORT  LANDED  GOODS 

Section  thirty  of  the  Customs  Management  Act  of  1913  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: — 

All  goods  reported  as  being  on  board  any  ship  for  a  port  in  the  Union,  and  which  have 
been  consigned  to  that  port  on  the  bill  of  lading  upon  which  the  shipment  thereof  in  good 
order  and  condition  has  been  acknowledged  shall,  on  arrival  of  the  ship  at  that  port,  be 
deemed  to  have  been  imported  into  the  Union,  and  the  master  shall  be  liable  for  the  customs 
duties  thereon,  until  the  goods  have  been  discharged  from  the  ship,  or  unless  he  produces 
evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  officer  of  customs  that  the  goods  have  been  short- 
shipped,  or  lost  or  jettisoned  at  sea,  or  have  been  landed  at  a  port  outside  of  the  Union. 

The  Customs  practice  of  South  Africa  has  varied  in  the  past  in  so  far  as 
short-landed  goods  were  concerned.  Sometimes  the  importer  was  charged,  and 
sometimes  he  was  granted  a  credit.  The  amendment  places  the  responsibility 
upon  the  master  of  the  ship  for  all  goods  entered  upon  the  manifests. 
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Australian   Tariff  Amendments 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  cables  the  Director  of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  that  the  Australian  Minister  of  Customs 
has  introduced  amendments  to  the  tariff  as  follows: — 

Tariff  Item  359. — Chassis,  unassembled:  British  preferential  tariff,  2^  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  intermediate  tariff,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  general  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Chassis,  assembled:  British  preferential  tariff,  7i  per  cent  ad  valorem;  intermediate  tariff, 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  general  tariff,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Canada  retains  the  inter- 
mediate tariff  rates  on  chassis,  both  assembled  and  unassembled. 

A  proposed  tariff  amendment  of  September  3,  1925,  had  affected  duties  on 
chassis,  but  has  been  effective  only  where  the  new  rates  were  increases  over 
previous  rates.  The  tariff  before  September  3  on  chassis  unassembled,  was: 
British  preferential,  5  per  cent;  intermediate,  7J  per  cent;  general,  10  per  cent. 
The  September  amendment  changed  these  to,  free,  7^  per  cent,  and  12^  per  cent, 
respectively.  On  chassis  assembled,  the  tariff  before  September  3  was  1\  per 
cent,  10  per  cent,  and  12^  per  cent,  and  the  September  amendment  changed 
these  to  5  per  cent,  12^  per  cent,  and  17^  per  cent. 

On  Item  333,  rubber  tires  and  tubes  therefor,  all  rates  are  raised  to  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  British  preferential  tariff;  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  intermediate  tariff;  and  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  general  tariff.  The  rates  previously  in  force  were  respectively  25  per  cent, 
35  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  are  alternative  rates  on  a  weight  basis  for 
tire  covers,  weighing  over  2^  pounds,  when  such  rates  would  be  higher  than  ad  valorem 
duty.  These  alternative  rates  are  increased  by  6d.  per  pound,  under  the  respective  tariffs, 
making  them  now  2s.  per  pound,  British  preferential  tariff;  2s.  6d.,  intermediate  tariff;  and 
3s.,  general  tariff.   Canada  has  not  a  preference  on  rubber  tires. 

The  new  rates  are  operative  from  July  9. 

German  Customs  Duties 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  cables  that 
from  August  1,  1926,  to  December  31,  ,1926  the  German  duty  on  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  will  be  5  marks  per  100  kilos;  on  feeding  barley,  2  marks;  on 
fresh  meat,  21  marks;  on  bacon,  14  marks;  on  lard,  6  marks.  Under  a  temporary 
tariff,  due  to  expire  on  July  31,  there  has  been  a  duty  of  3  marks  per  100  kilos 
on  oats,  barley,  and  rye;  1  mark  on  feeding  barley;  3.50  marks  on  wheat;  24: 
marks  on  fresh  beef;  21  marks  on  fresh  pork;  14  marks  on  bacon;  and  6  marks 
on  lard.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  three-last  mentioned  commo- 
dities there  is  no  change  in  duty. 

New  Czecho-Slovakian  Customs  Duties  Effective  July  12 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1171,  (July  10,  1926,  page  60),  concerning  the  Czecho-Slovakian  customs  tariff, 
Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg, 
cabled  that  the  new  duties  are  effective  as  from  July  12. 

Enforcement   of   Argentine   Food   Regulation  Postponed 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  at  Buenos  Aires  has  cabled 
that  the  enforcement  of  Article  5  of  the  law  of  January  30,  1925,  which  came 
into  force  as  from  June  24,  1926,  has  been  postponed  until  the  beginning  of 
November.  The  law  in  question  is  one  which  governs  containers  of  certain  food 
products  or  other  substances  that  come  in  contact  with  foods,  and  defines  what 
metals,  paints,  varnishes,  rubber,  and  paper  may  be  used.  Article  5  was  one  of 
the  important  portions  of  the  law.  See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1168  (June  19,  1926,  pages  787-8),  and  the  following  issue  (page  825). 
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BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR  (LONDON),  1927 

The  next  British  Industries  Fair  will  be  held  at  White  City,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  London,  from  February  21  to  March  4,  1927.  Last  year,  especially  as 
regards  orders,  the  Fair  was  a  great  success  and  it  is  believed  that  if  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  shippers  wish  definitely  to  establish  their  products  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  Fair  presents  an  excellent,  and  in  some  respects  unique, 
opportunity.  The  agent  of  a  well-known  Canadian  firm  which  exhibited  last 
year  states  that  the  success  of  their  display  exceeded  his  fullest  anticipations, 
connections  being  formed  with  a  number  of  new  customers  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  on  the  continent. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  exhibits  shown  at  the  London  Fair: — 


Cutlery. 

Silver  and  electro-plate. 
Jewellery,  watches  and  clocks. 
Hard  haberdashery. 
Glassware  of  all  descriptions. 
China,  earthenware,  and  stoneware. 
Paper. 

Stationery  and  stationers'  sundries  and  office 

appliances. 
Printing. 
Books. 

Fancy  goods,  including  tobacconists'  sundries. 
Leather  goods,  including  travelling  requisites. 
Leather. 

Brushes  and  brooms. 
Toys  and  games. 

Sports  goods  (including  sports  clothing). 
Scientific  and  optical  instruments. 
Medical  and  surgical  instruments  and  appli- 
ances. 


Spectacle  ware  and  opticians'  supplies. 
Photographic  and  cinematographic  appara- 
tus and  requisites. 
Wireless  apparatus. 
Musical  instruments. 
Furniture  of  wood,  cane  and  wicker. 
Bedsteads  and  bedding. 
Carpets,  Jinoleum,  etc. 
Basketware. 

Chemicals,  light  and  heavy. 

Domestic  chemical  products.  , 

Drugs  and  druggists'  sundries. 

Perfumery. 

Dyes. 

Foodstuffs    (prepared   and   preserved)  and 

beverages. 
Confectionery  (sugar  and  chocolate). 
Tobacco,  cigarettes  and  cigars. 
Clothing  and  allied  trades. 


The  prices  (inclusive  of  the  charge  for  space)  at  which  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade  will  erect  complete  fitted  stands  for  exhibitors  are:  6  ft.  frontage 
by  6  ft.  deep,  £12;  8  ft.  frontage  by  8  ft.  deep,  £19  15s.;  10  ft.  frontage  by  8  ft. 
deep,  £25;  10  ft.  frontage  by  10  ft.  deep,  £29  15s.;  12^  ft.  frontage  by  8  ft.  deep, 
£29  15s. 

Each  year  the  officers  stationed  abroad  who  are  attached  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Overseas  Trade  revise  their  list  of  trade  buyers  whom  they  consider 
should  be  invited  to  the  Fair.  Many  of  these  buyers  are  also  approached  per- 
sonally. In  addition,  10,000  catalogues  are  distributed  to  overseas  buyers  prior 
to  the  opening.  The  sum  of  $125,000  has  been  allocated  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  publicity  purposes. 

The  British  Industries  Fair  is  unique  in  one  respect  in  that  there  is  no  dupli- 
cation. In  each  stand  there  is  shown  only  one  sample  of  each  product  made 
and  a  similar  article  will  not  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  Fair.  This 
strict  adherence  to  classification  and  non-duplication  makes  it  simple  for  a 
buyer  to  obtain  the  article  he  desires  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 
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COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to  : — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 

a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 
(6)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 

them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 

to  buy  goods  from  Canada, 
(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 

of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 

been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers :  — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can  be 
seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives. 

(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 
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FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to  : — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell'  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(b)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  or  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

709.  Packing-house  Products. — An  old-established  firm  of  agents  in  Oslo,  Norway,  wish 
to  form  first-class  connections  with  Canada. 

710.  A  firm  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  are  keenly  interested  in  the  following  food  products  and 
desire  to  represent  Canadian  firms  in  their  distribution  in  Northern  Ireland;  cereals,  cereal 
foods,  oatmeal,  cheese,  canned  meats,  and  canned  salmon,  on  agency  or  as  c.i.f,.  buyer. 

711.  Grain,  Fish,  etc. — A  commission  merchant  in  Havana,  Cuba,  is  desirous  of  repre- 
senting Canadian  firms  dealing  in  grain,  grain  flours,  biscuits,  confectionery,  dried  and  salted 
meats,  spices,  foodstuffs  (dried  or  canned),  kitchen  soaps,  tallow,  dried  and  canned  fish,  ginger 
ale,  beer,  lager,  butter  and  cheese. 

712.  Flour. — An  old-established  firm  in  Alexandria  are  anxious  to  open  up  business  con- 
nections with  Canadian  exporters. 

713.  Flour. — An  old-established  firm  of  agents  in  Oslo,  Norway,  wish  to  form  first-class 
connections  with  Canada  for  flour. 
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714.  Canned  Fish. — An  old-established  firm  of  agents  in  Oslo,  Norway,  wish  to  form 
first-class  connections  with  Canada  for  canned  salmon  and  lobster. 

715.  Canned  Salmon. — Peruvian  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  quotations. 

716.  Canned  Salmon. — Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon  are  requested  to  submit 
offers  and  quotations  to  a  Leghorn  firm  wishing  to  import  from  Canada. 

717.  Canned  Fruits. — An  old-established  firm  of  agents  in  Oslo,  Norway,  wish  to  form 
first-class  connections  with  Canada. 

718.  Dried  Fruits. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples. 

719.  Sugar. — Canadian  exporters  of  sugar  are  asked  to  communicate  with  an  old-estab- 
lished firm  in  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

720.  Sugar. — An  old-established  firm  of  agents  in  Oslo,  Norway,  wish  to  form  first-class 
connections  with  Canada. 

721.  Granulated  and  Powdered  Sugar. — A  firm  of  Jamaican  importers  desire  to  represent 
a  Canadian  manufacturer. 

722.  Wheat. — An  old-established  firm  in  Alexandria  are  interested  in  the  importation  of 
Canadian  wheat. 

723.  Grain. — An  old-established  firm  of  agents  in  Oslo,  Norway,  wish  to  form  first-class 
connections  with  Canada  for  grain. 

724.  Grain,  Buckwheat,  Oilcake.— A  Dutch  firm  in  Rotterdam  are  desirous  of  repre- 
senting a  Canadian  exporter. 

725.  Cattle  Feeding  Stuffs  and  Grain. — A  Glasgow  firm  are  open  for  a  connection 
with  Canadian  exporting  houses  shipping  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

726.  B.C.  Oats  and  Cattle  Feedstuffs. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Port-of- 
Spain  would  like  to  represent  an  exporter  of  these  commodities  from  British  Columbia. 

Miscellaneous 

727.  Asbestos. — A  business  house  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  is  interested  in  obtaining  an 
agency  for  asbestos  packing,  asbestos  sheeting,  and  asbestos  gaskets. 

728.  Proprietary  and  Branded  Goods. — A  London  company  which  stocks  and  distributes, 
in  an  agency  capacity,  proprietary  and  branded  goods,  and  novelties;  are  prepared  to  act  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  articles  saleable  to  retailers  of  hardware  and  drugs,  and  also  to 
hairdressers.    The  company  are  already  representing  an  important  Canadian  manufacturer. 

729.  Acetate  of  Soda. — An  established  Manchester  chemical  house  is  interested  in  receiv- 
ing quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  offer  acetate  of  soda  free  from  iron 
and  other  impurities.  Wish  to  purchase  in  10-ton  lots,  based  on  c.i.f.  Manchester  quotations, 
but  would  entertain  20-ton  order  subject  to  further  negotiations. 

730.  Zinc  Dust. — A  North  of  England  firm  are  interested  in  purchasing  in  10-ton  lots, 
packed  in  casks  weighing  from  4  to  5  cwt.  If  packed  in  2-cwt.  units,  cases  would  be  accept- 
able. The  zinc  dust  required  must  analyse  at  least  90  per  cent  metallic  zinc.  Quotations  to 
be  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

731.  Woollen  and  Cotton  Goods. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  quotations  on 
woollen  and  cotton  goods. 

732.  Gramaphone  Parts. — An  importer  in  The  Hague  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  gramaphone  motors,  sound  boxes,  etc. 

733.  Refrigerators. — A  North  of  England  hardware  house  is  interested  in  receiving 
illustrated  catalogues  and  ci.f.  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ordinary  refrigerators. 
Also  desire  particulars  from  Canadian  producers  of  electric  refrigerators. 

734.  Cigar  Tobacco. — An  English  leaf  tobacco  importer  desires  quotations  for  Canadian- 
grown  tobaccos  suitable  for  cigar  purposes,  including  fillers,  cuttings,  and  also  unstemmed 
binders  and  fillers. 

735.  Tobacco  Leaf. — An  English  tobacco  importer  desires  quotations  for  Canadian 
Kentucky  and  Canadian  Burley  tobacco,  in  both  leaf  and  strips. 

736.  Patent  Leather. — A  Northampton  firm  of  leather  factors  desire  quotations  for 
patent  leather  from  a  Canadian  company  not  operating  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Would 
like  to  represent  Canadian  house  for  such  supplies  in  the  Midlands. 

737.  Scrap  Leather. — A  firm  of  Northampton  leather  importers  desire  samples  and 
quotations  for  Canadian  scrap  leather  to  be  used  for  heeling  purposes. 

738.  Pulp  and  Paper. — A  firm  in  Belfast  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  firm  who 
desire  representation  in  Northern  Ireland  for  kraft  and  wrappings. 

739.  Hardware. — Peruvian  manufacturers'  agent  is  willing  to  receive  quotations  and 
catalogues  on  general  hardware. 

740.  Building  Material. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  quotations  and  cata- 
logues on  building  material. 

741.  Wheelbarrows. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations 
on  wheelbarrows. 

742.  Engines. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  quotations  and  catalogues  on 
internal  combusion  engines. 

743.  Launches. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  on 

launches. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JULY  12,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  12,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
July  5,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Fr. 

Czecho -Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  % 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  % 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  Crown 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


Parity 


00 


July  5, 

July  12, 

1926 

1926 

$4.86 

.  oOOU 

44  tf^SA 
•p^t .  aoou 

.193 

no  i  q 

.203 

.  uzyo 

.U/yo 

.193 

.0252 

.0252 

.193 

097-7 

.402 

.4016 

.4016 

.193 

.0343 

.0339 

.193 

.1590 

.1585 

1.08 

.0520 

.0520 

.193 

.  1936 

1  QQ7 

.  iyo< 

.238 

.2381 

.2381 

.193 

.0124 

.0124 

.268 

.2197 

.2194 

.268 

.2682 

.2680 

.268 

.2653 

.2650 

.14125 

.1412 

.1412 

.498 

.4680 

.4700 

.3709 

.4552 

2s. 

.3662 

$1  .  UV 

9980 

.498 

.4895 

.4895 

.424 

.4048 

.4050 

.324 

.1585 

.1575 

.198 
4.86| 

4.8600 

4.8600 

1.01875—1.0075 

1.0075—1. 

.708 

.7250 

.7250 

.4020 

.4037 

.4037 

4.86S 

3.7500 

3.7300 

.567 

.5717 

.5718 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Antonia,  July  23;  Ascania,  July  30;  Ausonia, 
August  6;  Alaunia,  August  13 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Balfour,  July  24;  Bothwell,  July  31;  Brandon,  August  7 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Rancher,  July  27;  Canadian  Aviator,  August  6;  Canadian  Hunter,, 
August  16— all  C.G.M.M.;  Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  July  31. 

To  Liverpool. — Gracia,  July  22;  Aurania,  July  30 — both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  July  24; 
Regina,  August  7;  Megantic,  August  14 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Montrose,  July  23; 
Montcalm,  July  30;  Montclare,  August  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Colonian,  July  21 ;  Welshman,  August  7 — both  White  Star-Dominion 
Line;  Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  24. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  July  24;  Cairnmona,  July  31 — both  Thomson 
Line. 

To  Glasgow  and  Belfast. — Letitia,  July  23;  Athenia,  August  6 — both  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 
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To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  July  22;  Manchester  Producer,  July  29;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  August  5 — all  Manchester  Liners. 
To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  July  21. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor.  July  20;  Canadian  Leader,  August  13 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  July  31. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa.  Canadian  Pacific,  July  28;  Canadian  Rancher,  July  27; 
Canadian  Aviator,  August  6;  Canadian  Hunter,  August  16— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  July  26. 

To  Hamburg. — Hada,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  July  21. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  July  25. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Rein,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  July  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Explorer,  July  29;  Canadian  Inventor,  August  14 — 
both  C.G.M.M.;  Queen  Eleanor,  New  Zealand  SS..  July  22. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  C.G.M.M.,  July  24;  Queen  Maud, 
New  Zealand  SS.,  July  24. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Nordpol.  Houston  Line,  July  25. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Canadian  Carriery  July  23; 
Canadian  Volunteer  (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  August  2;  Canadian  Otter,  August  12 — all 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  July  21; 
Canadian  Fisher,  August  11 — both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  July  22, 
August  12. 

From  Quebec 

To  Glasgow. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  29. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  July  21;  Empress  of  France,  August  4 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  21. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  August  3;  Nova  Scotia,  August  21 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Newfoundland.  August  3;  Nova  Scotia,  August  21 — both  Fur- 
ness, Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  July  31,  August  11. 

To  Newfoundland  West  and  South  Coast  Outportr  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skip- 
per, Farquhar  SS.,  July  30. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  August  13. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  July  26. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe, — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  July  22;  Empress  of  Russia,  August  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  August  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Achilles,  Blue  Funnel,  August  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
August  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  August  13. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  July  28;  WTaiotapu  (calls  at 
Melbourne  and  Wellington),  August  12 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Freighter,  C.G.M.M.,  August  14. 

To  Liverpool. — Cardiganshire,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  late  July. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Pacific  Line,  August  1. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Cardiganshire,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  late  July;  Cana- 
dian Winner,  C.G.M.M.,  August  10. 

To  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  late  July. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Pennsylvanie,  July  20;  Arkansas,  August  15 — both 
Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Leghorn  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  July  19. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — West  Islip,  Pacific-Australian  Line,  August  12. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).   (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commerc  a 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock   Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne.  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  lettera — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  lettera — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  lettera — P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North   China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucinea, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  28.  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 
Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

Acting  Trade   Commissioner,   66   Upper  O'Connell 
street,   Dublin.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

J.  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Man- 
zoni,  5  Milan  2.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  lettera,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)    Cable  Address,  Sleigh' 

ing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affaire  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representatfve,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  19M. 
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COMMERCIAL   SITUATION  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  OMeara 

Batavia,  June  3,  1926. — With  the  decline  in  rubber  prices  has  come  a  period 
of  commercial  depression  which  is  aggravated  in  Eastern  Java  by  late  sugar 
crops.  Only  a  few  sugar  mills  are  operating,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling,  par- 
ticularly in  Sourabaya,  that  it  will  be  about  September  before  any  distinct 
improvement  can  be  noted.  The  native  in  Sumatra  who  had  too  much  money 
during  the  rubber  boom  a  few  months  ago  has  no  money  now;  the  native  in 
Java,  dependent  largely  on  out-turns  of  rice  and  secondary  food  crops,  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  protracted  drought  last  year.  The  rice  crop,  like  the 
sugar  crop,  is  late  and  estimates  indicate  that  in  both  the  yield  will  be  noticeably 
less  than  last  year;  although  in  the  case  of  sugar  it  should  be  remembered  that 
1925  was  an  exceptionally  good  season. 

The  piece-goods  market — barometer  in  any  Eastern  country  of  the  general 
import  situation — is  noticeably  dull  and  Manchester  travellers  report  one  of  the 
worst  seasons  experienced  for  a  very  long  time.  Of  course  the  strike  in  England 
has  had  its  effect  in  this,  resulting  as  it  did  in  uncertainty  of  delivery. 

Sourabaya  appears  to  be  suffering  from  the  loss  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  outport  trade  '-.  Whereas  formerly  distribution  to  the  Celebes  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Sourabaya  houses,  there  are  now  some  twenty-five 
importing  firms  in  Macassar  alone  and  most  of  these  concerns,  dealing  direct 
with  sources  of  supply,  have  diverted  business  which  in  the  past  has  been  very 
profitable  for  Java.  To  some  extent  the  same  remarks  apply  to  diversion  of 
business  from  Singapore,  in  the  case  of  Sumatra  points,  where  a  number  of 
import  houses  established  branches  or  new  connections  during  the  rubber  boom. 

The  tea  market  is  firm,  with  improved  demands  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
but  rubber  'business  has  been  restricted  with  noticeable  decline  of  prices. 

Import  foodstuffs  lines  are  in  good  demand,  but  are  being  handled  on  very 
small  margins  of  profit.  In  hardware  and  machinery  lines  importers  report 
difficulty  in  moving  stocks,  and  are  unwilling  to  consider  new  commitments. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  TIMBER  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  June  21,  1926. — New  Zealand  is  a  large  importer  of  timber  and 
woodenware,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fairly  large  producer.  Under  capable  direc- 
tion the  State  Forest  Service  of  the  Government  is  rendering  active  service  in 
the  direction  of  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  the  forest  resources.  A 
report  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1133,  dated  October  17, 
1925,  outlined  the  work  that  is  being  done.  A  few  notes  on  the  import  trade 
during  1925  follow.   This  business  i-  of  considerable  importance  to  Canada. 

ROUGH-SAWN  TIMBER 

The  greatest  import  trade  is  done  in  rough-sawn  timber,  there  being  several 
reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  customs  duty  is  2s.  per  100  super  feet  as 
against  4s.  for  sawn  dressed  lumber.  This  difference  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  import  of  rough-sawn  rather  than  dressed,  and  thereby  help  the  local  millers, 
who  finish  the  material  to  the  size  and  finish  desired  by  local  builders. 

Douglas  Fir. — The  imports  of  Douglas  fir  under  this  heading  are  the  largest 
individual  item,  amounting  to  15,748,735  super  feet  in  1925  as  compared  with 
13,487,967  feet  in  1924.  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  the  two  sources  of 
supply.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  decreased  from  8,805,818  super  feet  in  1924 
to  7,286,447  super  feet  in  1925;  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from 
4,682,149  to  8,462,288  super  feet,  The  Canadian  lumber  is  reported  to  be  of 
good  quality  and  milling,  but  slightly  higher  in  price  than  that  from  the  United 
States. 

Jarrah. — The  next  largest  item  of  rough-sawn  timber  is  Jarrah,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Australia.  Some  6.562,665  super  feet  were  imported  in  1925,  as 
against  3,561,153  feet  in  1924,  all  of  which  came  from  Australia. 

Cedar. — Rough-sawn  cedar  to  the  extent  of  6,500,615  super  feet  was 
imported  last  year.  It  is  impossible  accurately  to  compare  this  with  the  imports 
in  1924,  as  cedar  was  grouped  with  ash,  hickory,  lancewood,  lignum-vitae, 
mahogany,  and  walnut,  and  the  total  quantity  of  these  imported  was  only 
1,390,253.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  trade  in  cedar  is  thus  obvious.  Canada  sup- 
plied 2,845,889  super  feet,  the  United  States  3,636,917.  The  chief  use  of  cedar 
is  for  siding  or  weather-boarding,  and  for  this  purpose  it  must  pass  a  rigid 
examination  by  the  building  inspector. 

Ironbark. — Australia  was  the  onlv  shipper  of  ironbark,  having  supplied 
2,940,611  super  feet  in  1925  as  against  789,628  feet  in  1924. 

Oak. — There  were  2,683,042  super  feet  of  oak  imported  last  year  as  com- 
pared with  2;051,769  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  Japan  was  the  largest 
shipper  in  both  years,  with  2,349,634  and  1,418,088  feet  respectively.  Canada's 
share  decreased  from  186,024  feet  to  30,759  feet,  while  the  United  States  sup- 
plied 231,609  feet  in  1925  and  420,935  feet  in  1924.  Oak  enters  free  of  duty 
regardless  of  the  country  of  origin. 

Hemlock. — Canada  and  the  United  States  were  the  two  suppliers  of  rough- 
sawn  hemlock  in  1925,  Canada  having  sent  778,255  super  feet  and  the  United 
States  242,360.  Statistics  for  the  previous  year  show  that  Canada's  share  was 
419,560,  and  that  of  the  United  States  29,871  feet.  It  is  understood  that  this 
wood  was  imported  chiefly  as  an  alternative  to  Douglas  fir. 
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Spruce. — Canada  supplied  78,111  super  feet  of  the  total  imports  of  145,335 
feet,  the  United  States  having  furnished  the  remainder — 67,224  super  feet. 
Spruce  has  been  used  for  boxes,  door  and  sash  stock,  etc.  It  is  understood  that 
the  quality  of  the  Canadian  wood  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Ash,  Hickory,  etc. — Under  the  heading  of  ash,  hickory,  lancewood,  lignum- 
vitae,  mahogany,  and  walnut,  statistics  show  a  total  importation  in  1925  of 
.124,829  super  feet.  Canada  only  supplied  100  feet,  the  majority — 69,921  feet- 
coming  from  the  United  States.   Lumber  under  this  classification  is  free  of  duty. 

Beechwood. — The  United  Kingdom  was  the  only  shipper  of  rough-sawn 
beechwood,  having  supplied  1,376  super  feet  in  1925.  This  lumber  is  not  duti- 
able. 

Other. — Rough-sawn  timber,  other  than  the  classes  enumerated,  to  the 
extent  of  5.991.965  super  feet  was  imported  last  year.  Australia  was  the  largest 
shipper,  having  sent  4,634.699  feet;  the  Unit ed~  States  supplied  1,173,046,  and 
Canada  23,949  super  feet. 

SAWN  DRESSED  TIMBER 

Hemlock. — Sawn  dressed  hemlock  to  the  extent  of  2,650,870  super  feet  was 
imported  in  1925,  as  compared  with  1,160,204  feet  the  previous  year.  Canada 
was  by  far  the  largest  shipper  with  2,077,050  super  feet,  as  against  1,019,938 
feet  in  1924.  The  United  States  accounted  for  570,870  feet,  and  Sweden  2,950 
feet.  This  hemlock  was  used  largely  for  boxes  for  general  purposes  other  than 
butter  boxes,  and  for  crates. 

Douglas  Fir. — 1,333,991  super  feet  of  sawn  dressed  Douglas  fir  were 
imported  last  year;  in  1924  the  total  was  329,855  feet.  Canada's  share  increased 
from  312,505  to  620.907  feet;  that  from  the  United  States  jumped  from  17,350 
to  713,084  super  feet.  This  lumber  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  manu- 
facturers of  doors,  sashes,  etc. 

Spruce. — Of  the  total  imports  of  1,280,540  super  feet  of  sawn  dressed  spruce 
in  1925,  Canada  was  responsible  for  501,310  and  the  United  States  for  506,041 
super  feet.  The  1924  figures  corresponding  to  the  above  were  680,893,  573,481, 
and  107,412  super  feet  respectively. 

Cedar. — Canada  exported  23,640  super  feet  of  New  Zealand's  total  imports 
of  25,066  super  feet  purchased  in  1925.  The  United  States  shipped  the  balance. 
There  is  not  a  great  demand  for  sawn  dressed  cedar. 

Miscellaneous. — Among  the  other  classes  of  sawn  dressed  timber  which  are 
specified  may  be  mentioned  ash,  hickory,  lancewood,  lignum-vitae,  mahogany, 
walnut,  ironbark,  jarrah,  and  oak.  The  total  importation  in  1925  of  these  classes 
was  36,765  super  feet. 

Other. — Sawn  dressed  wood  to  the  extent  of  4,438,443  super  feet  was 
imported  last  year.  Sweden  furnished  3,824,031,  the  United  States  540,454,  and 
Canada  57,107  super  feet.  As  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  quantities  of  the 
various  woods  which  may  be  included,  this  heading  is  not  considered  in  detail. 

LATKS 

Canada  sent  2,903,630  laths  to  New  Zealand  in  1925;  the  total  imports  were 
4,901,440.   The  United  States  was  the  only  other  shipper  with  1,997,810  laths. 

SHINGLES 

New  Zealand  is  not  a  large  user  of  shingles,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
houses  and  other  buildings  are  covered  by  a  corrugated  iron  roof,  and  sfedaigles 
are  for  the  most  part  used  for  ornamentation  rather  than  for  roofing.  Shingles 
to  the  number  of  4,759,620  were  imported  last  year  as  compared  with  4,433.457 
the  previous  year.    In  1925  Canada  supplied  4,177,820  and  the  United  States 
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581,800.  The  preceding  twelve  months  the  numbers  were  4,049,357  from 
Canada,  383,100  from  the  United  States,  and  1,000  from  Australia.  Shingles 
are  dutiable  at  2s.  per  1,000. 

HARDWOOD  FLOORING 

A  feature  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  development  of  the  trade  in  hard- 
wood flooring.  Up  till  say  eighteen  months  ago  hardwood  floors  were  practically 
unknown.  One  or  two  Canadian  firms  conceived  the  idea  of  securing  a  market 
here,  and  as  a  result  considerable  business  has  been  done  and  the  prospects  are 
quite  bright  for  the  future.  The  demand  is  chiefly  for  prime  birch  flooring  2 J 
inches  to  3J  inches  face  measurement  by  {J  inch  thick.  Maple  is  also  in  fair 
demand.  Both  birch  and  maple  for  overflooring  in  1^-inch  and  2-inch  widths 
are  also  selling.  The  length  supplied  is  the  subject  of  some  difficulty,  as  the 
local  builders  are  favourable  to  long  pieces,  whereas  the  average  length  being 
offered  is  5  feet.  This  prejudice  is  gradually  being  overcome.  Another  point  in 
dispute  is  the  mixture  of  red  and  white  wood  found  particularly  in  the  shipments 
of  birch.  Some  architects  consider  the  white  wood,  being  sapwood,  to  be  liable 
to  attack  by  borer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mixed  colours  give  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance and  together  with  the  short  lengths  give  a  certain  "life"  to  the  finished 
floor.  The  packing  of  the  flooring  has  been  for  the  most  part  quite  satisfactory. 
The  initial  shipments  were  tied  with  tarred  twine  and  consequently  were  easily 
broken  open,  and  accurate  tallying  was  made  impossible.  Latterly,  however, 
wire  has  been  used  with  much  better  results. 

DUTIES 

The  customs  duties  referred  to  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  primary 
duty  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  which  is  applicable  on  all  imports.  Local 
interests  are  now  pressing  for  a  revision  of  the  duties  applicable,  and  while  no 
definite  action  or  official  statements  have  been  made,  it  is  understood  that  the 
proposal  is  for  a  general  increase  in  duty,  on  a  sliding  scale,  with  higher  duties 
payable  the  greater  the  work  done  on  the  timber  in  the  country  of  exportation 
Furthermore,  provision  for  British  preferential  duties  is  suggested. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 
Kraft  and  Wrapping  Papers 

Kraft  paper  in  this  country  is  used  for  general  wrapping  purposes  and  is 
competing  keenly  with  British  brown  wrappings.  Its  pliability,  and  its  strength 
in  relation  to  its  weight,  are  the  principal  factors  inducing  popularity.  It  is  a 
foreign  product  introduced  in  this  country  a.bout  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  has 
never  been  manufactured  here  on  a  large  scale,  although  the  Directory  of  Paper 
Makers  for  1926  shows  twenty-four  makers  of  kraft  papers  in  England  and  two  in 
Scotland.  Indeed,  it  has  been  stated  to  the  writer  on  several  occasions  that 
genuine  kraft  is  not  made  in  Great  Britain  at  all,  the  product  so-called  being  of 
that  variety,  but  of  a  quality  inferior  to  the  genuine  kraft  made  in  Scandinavia 
and  Canada.  The  explanation  frequently  made  of  the  fact  that  British  makers 
do  not  produce  kraft  of  the  best  quality  is  that  the  sulphate  pulp  deteriorates  in 
its  passage  from  the  sulphate  mill  to  the  kraft  maker,  and  the  best  results  are 
obtained  only  from  a  continuous  process  from  wood  to  paper  in  the  same  mill. 

While  conditions  in  the  paper  industry  as  a  whole  have  improved  during 
the  past  year,  the  depression  in  the  wrapping  section  has  continued  or  has 
become  worse.  For  instance,  the  exports  were  8,950  tons  in  1925,  compared 
with  28.000  tons  in  1924.    In  Januarv-Mav,  1926,  100,000  tons  of  wrappings 
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and  packings  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  as  compared  with  90,000  tons 
in  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  the  exports  for  the  same  period  of  1926 
were  4,300  tons  as  compared  with  4,800  tons  of  the  same  period  last  year. 

In  fact,  the  general  conditions  of  this  branch  of  the  paper  industry  were 
such  as  to  induce  the  Government  to  set  up  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  inquire  into  and  to  report  upon  the  application  made  by  the  wrapping  paper 
makers  for  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  under  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act, 
upon  packing  and  wrapping  papers.  The  descriptions  of  paper  which  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  fall  into  two  main  groups:  First,  those  made  of 
imported  wood  pulp,  which  are  described  as  including  (1)  kraft,  unglazed, 
machine-glazed  and  glazed;  (2)  caps  and  sulphites,  machine-glazed,  and  (3) 
glazed  casings,  including  manillas.  Secondly,  papers  made  of  old  paper,  sacking, 
and  other  waste  of  home  production,  namely:  (1)  brown  wrappings;  (2)  royal 
bands,  tubes  and  sugar  papers;  (3)  common  caps. 

These  various  papers  are  so  largely  interchangeable  that  it  is  apt  to  be 
misleading  to  ascribe  particular  uses  to  particular  descriptions,  but  it  is  con- 
venient to  look  upon  royal  hands,  etc.,  as  mainly  used  as  grocery  papers,  and 
glazed  casings  as  specially  appropriate  to  the  wrapping  of  textiles.  Manillas 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes.  Kraft  is  used  for  general  wrapping 
purposes,  and  is  also  indispensable  in  various  industries  using  wrapping  papers 
as  a  raw  material.  The  sulphites  again  are  extensively  used  for  general  wrap- 
ping purposes,  such  as  for  wrapping  drapery  and  cutlery,  and  as  a  raw  material. 

Recognizing  the  unsuitability  of  the  above  classification  for  fiscal  purposes, 
the  industry  applying  for  the  duty  gave  the  following  definition  of  their  appli- 
cation, that  a  duty  be  imposed  on  all  papers  classified  by  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment as  a  packing  and  wrapping  or  tissue  with  the  exception  of  glazed  trans- 
parent. 

The  classification  is  as  follows: — 

Packing  and  Wrapping. — Unglazed  (other  than  kraft) ;  glazed  and  machine- 
glazed  (other  than  kraft)  ;  oiled,  waxed  and  other  waterproof  wrappings;  kraft 
(unglazed,  glazed,  and  maohine-glazed) .  Tissue. 

STATISTICS  OF  PRODUCTION 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  of  the  production  of  the  wrapping  paper 
mills,  but  the  Census  of  Production  shows  that  in  the  year  1907  and  there- 
abouts the  standard  of  production  was  about  200,000  tons  annuallv.  In  1913 
the  output  was  about  260,000  tons,  while  in  1924  it  had  fallen  to  about  180,000 
tons.  Tne  distribution  of  this  180,000  tons  among  the  various  classes  was  as 
follows: — 

Per  Cent 


Kraft  glazed  and  unglazed   4 

M.  G.  caps  and  sulphites  . .   . .    22 

Glaaed  casings   12 

Brown  wrapping  papers   37 

Royal  hands,  tubes,  and  sugar  papers   23 

Common  caps   2 


100 

These  figures,  while  not  entirely  accurate,  are  sufficiently  so  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  industry  in  Great  Britain  did  not  produce  more  than  8,000  tons 
of  kraft  a  year  in  1924,  whereas  the  annual  imports  are  about  70,000  tons. 

The  new  classification  of  wrapping  paper  imports,  which  has  been  in  force 
since  the  1st  January,  1925,  shews  the  following  percentage  distribution  during 
that  year: — 

Per  Cent 


Kraft   32.2 

Unglazed  other  than  kraft   28.8 

Glazed  and  machine-glazed  other  than  kraft   38.9 

Oiled,  waxed  and  other  water-proof  wrappings   0.1 


100.0 
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PROPOSED  DUTY 

Although  the  displacement  of  the  home-produced  group  of  wrapping  papers 
is  proceeding  more  gradually  than  previously,  there  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  it  is  permanently  checked.  The  applicants  for  the  duty  claimed  that  the 
cost  of  producing  their  papers,,  plus  5  per  cent  for  profit,  exceeds  the  prices  of 
the  corresponding  foreign  papers  by  from  £5  10s.  to  £9  10s.  a  ton.  The  prices 
of  imported  papers,  according  to  them,  are  from  £21  to  £22  10s. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  investigation  a  resolution  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  April  26  provides  for  the  charge  of  the  undermentioned 
customs  duty  in  respect  of  the  goods  specified,  on  importation  into  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland:  — 

Paper,  whether  in  sheets  or  rolls  or  otherwise,  of  any  description  known  as  packing  or 
wrapping  paper,  including  tissue  paper,  of  a  weight  when  fully  extended  equivalent  to  more 
than  10  pounds  but  not  more  than  90  pounds  to  the  ream  of  480  sheets  of  double  crown, 
measuring  30  inches  by  20  inches,  and  articles  made  either  entirely  from  such  paper  or  from 
such  paper  with  the  addition  only  of  some  adhesive  substance  or  other  material  the  value  of 
which  does  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  total  value  of  the  whole  article. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section  packing  or  wrapping  paper  and  tissue  paper 
include  any  such  paper  which  has  been  coated  or  otherwise  treated  in  any 
manner,  but  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  vegetable  parchment,  glazed  trans- 
parent paper,  grease-proof  paper,  paper  which  forms  part  of  another  article, 
or  paper,  or  any  article  made  of  paper,  which  at  the  time  of  importation  is 
in  use  as  wrapping  or  packing  or  as  a  container  of  goods.  The  provisions  of 
the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  (Customs  Duties)  Act.  1925,  shall  apply  to  the 
goods  chargeable  with  duty  under  this  section  and  to  the  duty  imposed  by  this 
section  as  they  apply  to  the  articles  chargeable  with  duty  under  that  Act  and 
the  duties  imposed  by  that  Act. 

The  British  preferential  rate  applying  to  such  dutiable  paper  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  Northern'  Ireland  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire  shall  be 
two-thirds  of  the  full  rate. 

The  duty  will  be  charged  on  goods  for  which  customs  entries  are  passed 
or  which  are  delivered  from  bonded  warehouse  on  and  after  May  1,  1926,  irre- 
spective of  the  date  of  importation  of  the  goods,  but  the  collection  of  the  duty 
will  not  be  enforced  until  the  relative  bill  becomes  law. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  DUTY 

In  the  paper-making  industry  the  proposed  tax  is  being  hailed  as  a  welcome 
aid  to  a  hard-pressed  trade.  One  prominent  manufacturer  says:  "For  every 
ton  of  English-made  paper  used  in  this  country,  two  tons  of  foreign  paper  are 
imported.  Paper  manufactured  abroad  costs  considerably  less  to  make  than 
does  paper  in  England,  and  for  some  time  many  paper  mills  have  been  running 
at  a  loss,  twenty-three  having  closed  down  completely." 

Naturally  the  firms  who  use  as  a  raw  material  the  classes  of  paper  pro- 
posed for  duty  are  opposed  to  its  imposition.  One  of  the  largest  bag  manu- 
facturers in  the  country,  turning  out  20,000,000  bags  a  week,  said  recently  that 
the  new  wrapping  paper  duty  would  hit  the  paper  bag  trade.  As  a  result  of  this 
duty,  which  he  was  convinced  would  be  raised  higher  by  agitation,  paper  ibag 
makers  would  have  to  pay  something  like  £4  per  ton  more  for  their  wrapping 
papers. 

It  is  reported  in  Glasgow  that  the  duty  will  affect  those  bakers  who  have 
adopted  the  more  or  less  modem  practice  of  enclosing  each  loaf  in  a  paper 
wrapper.  The  head  of  one  important  firm  of  bakers  in  Glasgow  has  said  that 
the  proposed  new  duty  may  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  production  of  wrapped 
bread  here,  which  is  75  per  cent  of  all  the  bread  consumed  in  that  city.  Of  the 
paper  used  in  wrapping,  .95  per  cent  is  made  in  this  country  and  only  5  per  cent 
is  imported,  whereas  the  definite  assurance  has  been  made  that  the  effect  of  the 
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introduction  of  the  duty  will  be  to  raise  the  price  of  home  paper  correspond- 
ingly to  the  amount  of  the  duty  imposed. 

In  Norway  the  proposed  duty  is  reported  to  be  having  a  disturbing  effect, 
because  even  if  it  does  not  have  an  entirely  prohibitive  result,  it  will  gravely 
hinder  Norway's  export  business  to  this  country. 

So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  the  imposition  of  this 
duty,  16f  per  cent  in  the  case  of  foreign  paper  and  11  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
Canadian,  will  have  a  stimulating,  effect  on  Canadian  kraft  business,  and  perhaps 
other  wrapping  papers  as  well.  For  Canadian  competition  in  this  country  in 
kraft  is  at  present  with  Scandinavian  makers  rather  than  with  home  mills,  the 
imports  being  about  70,000  tons,  whereas  the  home  mills  do  not  claim  an  output 
of  more  than  about  8,000  tons.  As  stated  before,  Canadian  kraft  has  a  deservedly 
high  reputation  in  this  country,  and  the  only  handicap  that  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  writer  is  the  long  time  required  for  delivery. 

Boards 

The  business  in  this  country  in  boards  is  one  in  which  Canadian  manu- 
facturers are  taking  an  increasingly  active  share. 

Different  varieties  of  folding  box  board  are  in  great  demand.  In  Glasgow, 
for  example,  there  are  four  or  five  large  manufacturers  of  chocolates  who  in  this 
city  alone  have  probably  no  fewer  than  200  retail  shops  of  their  own,  who  use 
great  quantities  of  chocolate  cartons.  These  cartons  are  made  and  printed  in 
several  important  manufacturing  establishments  in  Glasgow.  In  the  case  of  one 
of  the  largest  firms  coated  board  at  £36  a  ton  is  too  expensive,  and  they  are 
using  now  a  white-lined  board  from  Scandinavia  at  £22  to  £24  c.i.f.  The  latter 
is  not  satisfactory,  as  the  edges  become  easily  frayed  and  broken,  and  the  board 
is  unsatisfactory  for  printing.  They  are  looking  for  just  such  a  board  as  was 
recently  shown  to  them,  produced  in  Canada,  and  they  are  now  about  to  experi- 
ment with  a  trial  shipment.  This  is  a  white-lined  board  at  £30  c.i.f.  Even  at 
this  price  the  result,  if  satisfactory,  will  prove  economical,  and  the  firm  was 
favourably  impressed  with  the  samples. 

For  certain  purposes  it  is  reported  in  Scotland  there  is  no  other  board  equal 
to  a  certain  make  of  Canadian  greyboard,  which  is  now  used  in  this  country 
in  large  quantities.    For  real  strength  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it. 

Genuine  leatherboard,  used  for  purposes  in  which  great  strength  is  required, 
appears  to  come  mainly  from  Scandinavia.  It  is  reported  that  neither  the 
English  nor  the  Canadian  mills  can  compete  in  this  line. 

As  is  probably  well  known,  straivboard  used  in  Great  Britain  comes  almost 
entirely  from  Holland,  where  it  can  be  produced  cheaply. 

Writing  and  Printing  Papers 

The  paper  mills  of  this  country,  especially  in  Scotland,  turn  out  such  high- 
grade  papers  under  this  heading  at  such  comparatively  low  prices  that  they  have 
no  reason  for  fearing  competition  from  any  quarter.  There  may  be,  however, 
and  probably  is,  a  limited  market  in  these  lines  for  high-grade  bond  papers  if 
prices  can  be  kept  down,  and  the  business  is  pushed  energetically. 

THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  WALES  MARKET  FOR 

POULTRY  GRIT 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  July  9,  1926. — A  recent  enquiry  from  British  Columbia  offering 
clam  shell  for  use  as  poultry  grit  indicates  on  investigation  an  extensive  market 
in  the  West  of  England  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  for  oyster  grits.  American 
supplies  of  oyster  shell  control  the  market  and  heavy  shipments  are  made 
annually  from  Atlantic  ports  to  the  West  of  England.  Minor  interest  only  was 
shown  in  clam  shells. 
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Prices  for  such  poultry  grit  have  declined  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
from  an  approximate  price  of  82s.  ($19.94)  per  ton  c.i.f.  Bristol  for  medium 
grit  to  about  70s.  ($17.03).  Variations  are  found  from  69s.  ($16.79)  to  72s. 
($17.52)  for  first-class  medium  fineness. 

This  trade  is  active  in  winter  and  extremely  dull  in  summer,  and  where  a 
firm  would  be  open  for  quotations  for  300-500  ton  lots  in  December  they  would 
not  consider  a  proposal  for  more  than  50  tons  at  time  of  writing.  It  is  an 
extremely  difficult  matter  to  sell  substitutes  to  replace  oyster  grit  as  farmers  and 
others  raising  poultry  are  accustomed  to  these  American  supplies  which  are  quite 
reasonable  in  price.  English  supplies  are  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  if 
Canadian  firms  have  satisfactory  supplies  to  offer  they  should  find  a  ready  market 
in  the  West  of  England  for  their  total  output. 

Fine  grades  are  not  desired  as  there  is  no  demand  for  them,  although  firms 
do  not  object  to  receiving  as  high  as  8  to  10  per  cent  of  fine  in  shipments  of 
medium  grade.  As  a  rule  the  sale  of  fine  grades  is  confined  for  use  as  special 
fertilizer.  Baltimore  is  a  chief  centre  for  American  shipments;  all  price  com- 
parisons were  made  with  Baltimore.  Some  French  supplies  are  being  offered: 
while  these  are  found  to  be  rather  too  soft  and  inclined  to  crumble,  the  colour  is 
certainly  far  better  than  can  be  supplied  from  the  United  States.  It  was  pre- 
viously reported  that  Dutch  supplies  were  coming  into  the  English  market,  but 
these  have  disappeared  during  the  past  year. 

Cockle  Shells. — Large  quantities  of  English  cockle  shells  are  sold,  but  this 
is  entirely  owing  to  their  cheapness;  in  fact,  unground  shell  can  be  bought  for 
almost  nothing  and  the  price  is  controlled  more  or  less  by  labour  and  distri- 
bution costs,  and  certainly  the  prices  would  not  exceed  45s.  ($10.94)  to  50s. 
($12.16)  per  ton  (ground)  delivered  warehouse. 

Flints. — Fine  flint  grits  are  also  ground  in  South  Wales  and  Bristol.  Prices 
are  even  lower  than  for  cockle  shell.  The  sale  is  considerably  limited  and  is 
entirely  owing  to  cheapness. 

Quotations  and  Packing. — For  the  West  of  England,  South  Wales  or  South 
Midlands  delivery  quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Cardiff  or  Avonmouth  in  sterling 
and  should  be  for  medium  grade.  All  quotations  should  include  free  cwt.  (112 
pounds)  hessian  bags.  The  Bristol  office  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
firms  who  can  offer  oyster  grits  as  undoubtedly  a  very  satisfactory  trade  can  be 
built  up.  The  names  of  English  firms  interested  in  such  supplies  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Quote  File  No. 
T.C.-7-101). 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  WALES  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  Doxtglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  July  7,  1926. — The  struggle  in  the  South  Wales  and  Midlands  coal- 
fields is  slowly  wearing  itself  out,  but  as  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  disputants.  A  recent  summary  of  the  engineering  and  allied 
industries  in  this  area  showed  that  the  effective  capacity  had  been  reduced  on 
average  by  about  25  per  cent  owing  to  the  strike. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  certain  products  United  Kingdom  export  trade  is 
being  seriously  crippled  by  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle.  It  is  surprising 
how  in  the  engineering  trades  and  in  the  metal  trades  the  paralysis  has  been 
avoided.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  with  which  exporters  are  faced  is  the 
inadequacy  of  railway  facilities  to  the  ports. 

Of  the  147  blast  furnaces  in  commission  when  the  general  strike  was 
declared,  124  stopped  during  May,  whilst  in  June  the  remnant  have  been  reduced 
until  there  are  no  longer  any  furnaces  blowing  in  the  Midlands. 
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Chartering  of  steamers  to  carry  foreign  coal  is  active.  During  the  past 
week  ninety-four  vessels  were  chartered  to  carry  557,600  tons  of  American, 
Dutch,  and  South  African  coal.  The  United  States  took  no  fewer  than  eighty 
vessels  of  517,000  tons,  of  which  seventy-four  vessels  of  485,000  tons  are  destined 
for  United  Kingdom  delivery.  Supplies  of  foreign  coal  are  arriving  in  increasing 
quantities,  although  May  imports  were  only  3,600  tons,  which  is  only  slightly 
above  normal.  Quantities  of  Silesian  coal  are  being  shipped  to  the  Midlands, 
and  although  both  dear  and  lacking  somewhat  in  calorific  value,  yet  such  supplies 
are  welcome  to  keep  up  industries.  Belgian,  Westphalian,  and  American 
supplies  are  being  imported  at  prices  in  the  vicinity  of  45s.  ($10.94)  to  48s, 
($11.67)  on  rail  at  port. 

In  Coventry  the  motor  and  motor  cycle  manufacturers  are  striving  hard  to 
keep  going,  but  with  a  gradual  lessening  of  output.  In  the  Leicester  area  all 
hosiery  manufacturers  are  operating.  Unemployment,  however,  has  increased 
and  many  workers  are  on  half-time. 

South  Wales  instead  of  being  the  principal  shipper  of  coal  is  now  an 
importer,  and  in  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned  the  district  is  certainly  in  "  low 
gear  "  as  compared  with  the  pre-strike  period.  The  tinplate  market  is  sluggish 
owing  to  many  mills  being  idle.  Patent  fuel  and  oil  refining  is  the  only  trade 
that  shows  activity. 

HAY  CROP  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  July  9,  1926. — Resulting  from  the  cold  and  unsettled  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  more  especi- 
ally from  the  shortage  of  sun,  considerable  uncertainty  has  been  felt  as  to  the 
likely  yield  of  hay. 

It  is  therefore  interesting  to  learn  that  according  to  the  official  report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  just  issued,  although  haymaking  started  later  than 
usual  (and,  indeed,  is  still  being  conducted  in  many  districts)  hay  has  (been 
generally  secured  in  good  condition. 

It  is  at  present  estimated  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  seeds  hay  over 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  29  cwt.  per  acre,  which  is  nearly  -|  cwt.  above 
average.  Upon  the  other  hand,  meadow  hay,  with  a  prospective  yield  of  20| 
cwt.,  is  rather  under  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years. 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the  consumption  of  hay  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  decreased  to  such  an  extent,  owing  to  the  replacement  of  the  horse 
by  motor  traffic,  that  it  is  only  in  years  of  comparative  failure  that  there  is  any 
general  necessity  to  import  hay. 

The  situation,  however,  frequently  varies  widely.  Taking  last  year's 
experience  as  an  illustration,  while  there  was  no  profitable  opening  for  Canadian 
hay  in  London  and  the  South  of  England,  a  poor  yield  in  certain  sections  of  the 
north,  and  also  of  the  west  (including  Wales) ,  caused  a  fair  and  profitable  demand 
for  Canadian  hay,  of  which  a  number  of  shippers  took  advantage. 

Cereal  Crops. — In  spite  of  bad  weather  and  low  temperatures,  wheat  was  in 
fair  condition  on  the  1st  July,  with  anticipation  of  a  full  average  yield,  while  the 
outlook  for  both  barley  and  oats  is  rather  more  encouraging. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
usmg  Bent  ley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  July  7,  1926. — The  prolongation  of  the  coal  stoppage  has  neces- 
sarily had  a  serious  effect  on  general  trading  in  this  area,  and  no  improvement 
is  anticipated  until  this  unfortunate  dispute  is  settled. 

TIMBER 

With  the  exception  of  supplies  for  the  building  industry,  the  timber  trade 
has  been  quite  dull  during  June.  Building,  operations,  however,  have  continued 
on  an  extensive  scale  and  although  the  quantity  absorbed  by  this  industry  is 
naturally  insufficient  to  maintain  normal  trading,  importers  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  a  fairly  satisfactory  business  through  this  channel.  Arrivals  of  hewn 
birch  timber  during  June  proved  sufficient  for  the  limited  needs.  Good  mer- 
chantable quality  Quebec  birch  boards  in  sizes  1  inch  by  4  inches  were  recently 
offered  at  3s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot,  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  New  arrivals  of  spruce  were 
restricted.  Demand  has  been  a  little  better  and  consumption  exceeded  imports. 
Toward  the  latter  half  of  the  month  spruce  deals  were  offering  at  around  £1-1 
5s.  per  standard  with  the  usual  £1  less  for  scantling  sizes.  There  was  only  a 
moderate  consumption  of  Douglas  fir  during  June,  and  prices  for  clear  and 
merchantable  grades  on  the  whole  showed  an  easier  tendency. 

For  the  month  ending  June  30,  1926,  unofficial  statistics  of  certain  timber 
imports  consumption  and  stock  are  given  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1924  and  1925  as  follows:— 


L 

iverpool 

Import 

Consumption 

Stock 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1920 

Douglas  fir  

 cu. 

ft. 

85.000 

65  .COO 

76.000 

40.000 

140,000 

219,000 

5,000 

1.000 

9,000 

11,000 

61,000 

24,000 

81.000 

32.009 

16,000 

29  .OJO 

216.000 

138.000 

Quebec  yellow  pine  deals  . 

ds. 

890 

460 

330 

420 

3,860 

4,500 

N.B.  and  N.S.  spruce  and 

pine  ..  ..si 

ds. 

4.650 

1.700 

3,040 

2,100 

6,180 

4,730 

Manchester 

l>ougla6  fir  

 cu. 

ft, 

7.000 

76.000 

9,000 

32,000 

51,000 

CO  000 

Birch  logs  

 cu. 

ft. 

4,  (KM) 

12,000 

5,000 

7,000 

10,000 

14  000 

ft 

19.000 

1,000 

11,000 

10. 000 

88,00) 

1C0  000 

Spruce  deals  

 s 

ds. 

750 

370 

970 

940 

4,200 

1,150 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

As  is  usually  the  case,  June  was  a  slack  month  in  the  grain  trade.  The 
month  commenced  with  trade  in  a  depressed  condition,  as  a  result  of  large  ship- 
ments from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  toward  the  close  of  May.  Broadly  speaking, 
there  was  an  advance  in  prices  during  the  first  half  of  June,  with  a  gradual 
decline  toward  the  close.  This  decline  was  mainly  due  to  reports  of  a  larger 
outturn  from  the  new  winter  wheat  crop  in*  the  Southwestern  United  States, 
good  Canadian  crop  prospects,  and  the  improved  condition  of  European  crops 
following  a  spell  of  fine  warm  weather.  Trading  in  Canadian  wheat  has  been 
limited  owing  to  relatively  high  prices,  home  mills  using  as  little  Manitoba 
wheat  as  possible  in  their  mixing.  Large  discounts  have  been  maintained  i  >v 
forward  delivery,  and  master  these  conditions  there  is  little  incentive  for  millers 
to  buy  ahead.  The  outlook  at  the  moment  is  that  millers  will  continue  to  curtail 
their  consumption  of  Canadian  spring  wheat,  which  is  relatively  dear  compared 
with  hard  winter  varieties,  which  are  expected  to  be  in  good  supply  after  the 
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end  of  July.  Stocks  in  the  Port  of  Liverpool  at  the  end  of  the  month  were  at  a 
very  low  figure,  representing  less  than  one  week's  requirements,  while  at  Man- 
chester supplies  are  negligible. 

In  the  flour  trade  prices  underwent  little  change  during  the  past  month.  A 
fair  amount  of  business  was  again  enjoyed  by  imported  flour,  particularly  during 
the  first  half  of  the  month,  owing  to  the  fear  of  an  increasing  fuel  shortage  on 
the  part  of  home  millers  and  consequent  firmer  quotations.  Canadian  export 
patents  opened  at  around  43s.  per  sack  c.i.f.,  rose  to  43s.  9d.  during  the  month, 
and  closed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  42s.  9d.  American  flour  was  not  competi- 
tive. A  small  trade  was  done  in  Australian  flour  for  July  shipment  at  40s.  6d. 
Spot  prices  remained  firm  at  around  46s.  Home-milled  straight-run  grades  wTere 
offered  at  around  46s.  per  sack  ex  mill  at  the  end  of  June.  The  preliminary 
figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this  area  for  the  month  of 
June.  1926,  are  as  follows: — 

Liverpool   

Hull..  ,  

Manchester  

Newcastle  


Wheat 

Flour 

M.iize 

Barley 

Oats 

Quarters 

Sacks 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

360.056 

27.835 

60.845 

6,793 

27,022 

367,854 

14,722 

18,303 

2,710 

43,671 

168,429 

7,942 

2,000 

39 

10,664 

30.919 

3,117 

10 

6,549 

BUTTER 

Importers  interviewed  stated  that  June  was  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
months  in  their  experience  owing  to  the  prolonged  unsettlement  created  by  the 
coal  stoppage.  Danish  and  other  Continental  butters  continued  to  arrive  on  this 
market  in  normal  quantities,  with  the  result  that  prices  were  difficult  to  main- 
tain in  the  face  of  a  reduced  demand,  and  New  Zealand  and  other  grades  were 
not  competitive.  Canadian  offers  toward  the  close  of  June  were  reported  at 
171s.  to  173s.  c.i.f.  and  no  interest  was  found  among  importers  at  these  figures. 
Irish  butter  has  sold  on  spot  recently  at  around  162s.  per  cwt.  Average  closing 
quotations  for  other  grades  were  quoted  as  follows:  Danish,  174s.  to  176s.; 
Swedish,  166s.  to  168s.;  and  New  Zealand,  173s.  to  175s.  During  June,  559  boxes 
of  Canadian  butter  arrived  at  Liverpool.  Total  Canadian  imports  from  April  1 
to  June  30,  1926,  amounted  to  559  boxes  as  compared  with  1,384  boxes  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1925. 

CHEESE  iMI^    &  tf^llfi  **  "J 

The  trade  in  cheese,  as  in  butter,  was  very  disappointing  during  June.  There 
is  still  a  quantity  of  cheap  home-produced  cheese  available  in  this  district,  recent 
prices  being  reported  at  7d.  to  8d.  per  pound  at  the  fairs  for  Cheshire  varieties. 
New  Zealand  cheese  at  the  close  of  the  month  was  quoted  at  from  93s.  to  94s, 
for  white  and  coloured  varieties.  New  season's  Canadian  fodders  were  sold  lately 
at  around  89s.  to  90s.  per  cwt,,  and  grass  makes  were  asking  from  Is.  to  2s.  more. 
Imports  of  ordinary  Canadian  cheese  to  Liverpool  during  June  amounted  to 
18,286  boxes:  9,172  bundles  and  745  cases  of  processed  cheese  also  arrived  during 
the  month. 

From  April  1  to  June  30,  Liverpool  imports  of  cheese  from  Canada  amounted 
to  40,420  boxes  of  ordinary  and  23,333  bundles,  and  975  cases  of  processed  cheese. 
During  the  corresponding  period  of  1925,  41,708  boxes  of  ordinary  and  7,682 
bundles  and  some  cases  of  processed  cheese  arrived  at  this  port. 

BACON 

June  was  a  very  quiet  month  for  all  descriptions  of  bacon,  with  demand 
poor.  The  usual  shipments  of  mild-cured  bacon  came  forward  from  Denmark 
and  had  to  be  disposed  of.   Consequently,  other  grades  suffered  and  there  was  a 
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general  reduction  in  prices.  Average  quotations  at  the  end  of  June  were  as 
follows:  Canadian  Wiltshire  cuts,  50-80  pounds  average,  106s.  to  110s.  per  cwt.; 
American  Cumberlands,  24-32  pounds,  122s.  to  125s.;  Irish,  134s.  to  140s.;  and 
Danish,  116s.  to  118s.  Canadian  bacon  imports  to  Liverpool  during  June 
amounted  to  3,515  cases  and  3,370  bales.  The  total  Canadian  bacon  imports 
from  April  1  to  June  30,  1926,  amounted  to  8,485  cases  and  11,544  bales,  as  com- 
pared with  16,673  cases  and  9,405  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  following  are  unofficial  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  provisions  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool  on  June  30,  1926,  in  comparison  with  Mav  31.  1926,  and  June 
30,  1925:— 

June  30,  1926  May  31,  1926  June  30,  1925 

Bacon  Boxes      7.367  6.707  10,957 

Hams   Boxes      4,889  4,122  3.086 

Shoulders  Boxes        967  1,538  535 

Butter  (all  countries)  Cwts.       6,976  6,840  3,378 

Cheese    (full   shapes)    Canadian   and    United    States    ..Boxes     15,789  9.774  9,532 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ..     ..Crates        354  2,873  2,173 

Cheese  (full   shapes)   (50  pounds  and   under)  Boxes         ...  ...  160 

Cheese  (manufactured)  Pounds     30,360  22,220 

Lard  (Prime  western)  Tierces        898  775  2,134 

Lard  (imported  pure  refined  lard  in  tierces,   firkins,  or 

other  packages  Tons      2,443  1,976  5,115 

EGGS 

The  egg  market  has  been  quiet  throughout  the  past  month,  and  prices  have 
declined  on  the  average  about  Is.  per  120  eggs.  Demand  has  only  been  moderate, 
with  the  result  that  a  certain  number  of  eggs  has  accumulated  and  been  put  into 
cold  storage. 

The  recent  low  prices  of  medium  Irish  eggs — namely,  9s.  to  9s.  3d. — held 
up  the  importation  of  Continental  eggs  to  this  district,  which  are  usually  brought 
forward  to  meet  this  class  of  business.  English  new-laid  eggs  were  not  as  plenti- 
ful at  the  end  of  June  as  earlier  in  the  month,  and  the  market  generally  seemed 
to  be  taking  a  firmer  turn.  No  arrivals  or  sales  of  Canadian  eggs  are  reported 
for  the  month. 

HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  June  amounted  to  over  19,000 
bales,  in  comparison  with  some  8,850  bales  in  May. 

The  market  did  not  readily  absorb  these  heavy  arrivals,  with  the  result  that 
average  c.i.f.  prices  dropped  from  around  87s.  6d.  to  90s.  in  May  to  about  82s.  6d. 
during  June.  It  is  reported  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  June  arrivals  were 
contracted  for  on  a  c.i.f.  basis,  and  a  dull  market  is  anticipated  for  the  near 
future.  June  is  under  normal  conditions  one  of  the  quietest  months  of  the  year 
in  the  Liverpool  hay  trade,  and  this  added  to  the  continued  coal  stoppage  has 
adversely  affected  sales.  Generally  speaking,  the  hay  import  trade  begins  to 
show  some  improvement  by  August. 

CATTLE 

During  the  month  of  June,  3,656  store  and  538  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Birken- 
head from  Canada.  Recent  average  prices  secured  were  as  follows:  native 
Canadian  steers  and  heifers,  9fd.  to  10|-d.  per  pound  sinking  the  offal;  Westerns, 
9|d.  to  9^d.  per  pound. 

Some  1,238  store  and  457  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Manchester  during  the  past 
month.  The  condition  and  quality  of  the  cattle  arriving  at  this  port  during  June 
have  been  on  the  whole  good.  Of  the  total  store  cattle  shipped  to  Manchester, 
68  were  sent  to  country  points  for  further  feeding,  and  the  remainder  were  all 
licensed  to  slaughter  houses.  Prices  have  been  again  reduced,  averaging  around 
45s.  per  cwt. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  July  3,  1926. — The  continuation  of  the  coal  dispute  has  had  the 
inevitable  effect  on  the  chief  industries  of  this  area  during  the  past  month. 
Reserve  fuel  supplies  have  enabled  certain  manufacturers  to  maintain  normal 
operations,  but  the  general  dullness  of  trade  created  by  the  prolonged  coal  stop- 
page has  indirectly  affected  nearly  all  industrial  undertakings,  and  in  many 
cases  this  depression  has  been  a  more  serious  factor  than  the  actual  coal  ration- 
ing. Statistics  for  the  northwestern  area  of  England  show  that  on  June  14 
270,622  men  and  108,225  women  were  unemployed  as  against  171,289  men  and 
52,267  women  about  the  same  date  last  year. 

The  end  of  the  half  year  has  found  the  cotton  trade  in  a  completely  depressed 
condition.  In  addition  to  the  shortage  of  coal,  difficulties  have  arisen  from  the 
continued  lack  of  demand  in  overseas  consuming  countries.  Buying  has  been 
postponed  wherever  possible,  and  even  in  cases  where  purchases  have  been 
necessary,  customers  have  acted  cautiously,  owing  to  the  fear  that  cotton  prices 
may  be  reduced.  As  a  sequel  to  the  lack  of  demand  and  the  coal  stoppage, 
the  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  early  in  June  recommended  that  the 
spinners  of  American  cotton  run  their  mills  a  week  of  48  hours  on  alternate 
weeks  only  until  the  end  of  the  coal  dispute,  so  that  the  average  working  time 
would  be  24  hours  per  week  in  place  of  the  previous  arrangement  of  35.  The 
figures  for  May  recently  issued  show  that  exports  of  cotton  vara  amounted  to 
10,579,000  pounds  as  compared  with  17,203,200  pounds  during  May,  1925. 
Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  amounted  to  304,213,500  square  yards  as  against 
371,028,200  in  May  last  year. 

The  woollen  industry  has  gone  through  another  unsatisfactory  month.  In 
most  branches,  operations  have  continued  on  a  reduced  scale  and  it  is  reported 
that  a  number  of  firms  still  have  a  fair  quantity  of  orders  on  their  books  for 
the  winter  season.  The  worsted  section  continues  to  complain  of  Continental 
competition,  and  the  prospects  for  any  improvement  in  the  near  future  are  not 
encouraging.  During  May  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  amounted  to 
2,183,800  pounds,  as  compared  with  3,199,300  pounds  during  May,  1925. 

The  Nottingham  lace  trade  has  not  felt  the  effects  of  the  strike  so  much, 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The  power  available  has  been  sufficient  in  most 
cases  to  meet  requirements,  and  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  lace  is  in 
demand.  Although  exports  have  been  declining,  the  home  trade  is  experiencing 
a  revival,  particularly  for  outer  wear. 

On  the  northeast  coast  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  in  order  to  avoid 
closing  clown  plant,  have  been  compelled  to  import  coal.  Business  in  nearly  all 
branches  has  shrunk  to  small  proportions,  and  the  cost  of  output  continues  to 
increase.  Scarcity  of  Cleveland  pig  iron  has  become  acute.  Conditions  in  the 
Barrow-in-Furness  district  have  been  extremely  quiet  with  little  business  reported. 

The  large  open  hearth  steel  plants  at  Sheffield  have  remained  closed  down 
owing  to  the  absence  of  coal  and  the  limited  quantities  of  steel  going  to  the 
rolling  mills  have  been  from  stock  on  hand.  Although  engineering  firms  in  this 
district  have  been  necessarily  affected  by  the  present  situation,  a  fair  level  of 
activity  has  been  maintained,  and  orders  recently  placed  for  supplies  of  tool 
files  and  steel  to  Russia  are  expected  to  provide  considerable  work.  The  cutlery 
and  plate  trades  have  had  little  business  during  the  month. 

The  engineering  trades  of  Lancashire  have  shared  in  the  general  industrial 
depression  caused  by  the  coal  stoppage.  The  only  bright  spot  has  been  the 
announcement  that  a  large  Manchester  undertaking  has  secured  a  substantial 
contract  for  a  number  of  electric  freight  locomotives  required  for  use  in  India. 
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The  situation  at  Newca.stle-on-Tyne  has  become  increasingly  serious.  The 
three  main  industries  of  this  district:  coal,  shipping  and  shipbuilding,  are  almost 
stagnant.  The  disastrous  effects  of  the  coal  stoppage  are  shown  in  the  figures 
covering  coal  shipments  from  the  Tyne  for  the  month  of  May,  which  amounted 
to  only  44,168  tons  as  compared  with  1,275,512  tons  during  May,  1925. 

GRENADA'S  TRADE  IN  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  June  30,  1926. — The  returns  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Grenada  for  the  calendar  year  1925  have  recently  been  published  and 
disclose  a  substantial  increase  in  both  exports  and  imports  over  the  previous 
year.  The  total  value  of  exports  was  £434,083  and  of  imports  £431,807,  which 
represent  roughly  a  20  per  cent  increase  over  the  1924  figures  in  each  case. 
Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £145,744  against  £80,600  in 
1924;  those  from  Canada  at  £90,641  against  £69,658;  and  those  from  the  United 
States  at  £80,859  against  £56,696.  In  exports  (largely  raw  cocoa  and  nutmegs) 
the  United  States  is  credited  with  £212.525,  the  United  Kingdom  with  £169,782, 
and  Canada  with  £12,618. 

GENERAL  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

It  is  largely  under  the  heading  "  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco  "  that  Canada 
figures  in  the  import  trade  of  Grenada.  Of  the  total  foodstuffs  of  £163,979  in 
1925,  the  Dominion  sent  £77,016,  her  nearest  rival  being  the  United  Kingdom 
with  £21,936.  In  wholly  manufactured  goods,  Canada  ranks  only  as  fifth,  her 
share  of  £7,559  being  surpassed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  India, 
and  Norway.  In  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.  Canada 
with  trade  valued  at  £5,601  follow-  after  the  United  States  as  leader  with  £20,402. 

SPECIFIC  IMPORTS 

Boots  and  Shoei— Imports,  £9,123:  United  Kingdom,  £4,710;  United  States,  £2  480; 
Canada  (largely  rubber-soled  shoes),  £1,23S.  (Canada's  share  of  this  trade  increased  three- 
fold in  comparison  with  1924.) 

Brooms  and  Brushes. — Canada  with  £15,°.  was  the  largest  supplier,  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  with  £123.    (There  were  no  separate  returns  under  this  heading  for  1924.) 

Motor  Cars. — Fifty-two  cars  were  entered  from  the  United  States,  eight  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  one  from  Canada.  Of  motor  car  parts,  the  United  States  led  with  £2.757, 
followed  by  Canada  with  £1,826.    (In  1924  Canada  led  with  £1,885.) 

Cement. — Imports.  £3,321:  85  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  (Canada  is  credited 
with  a  small  shipment.) 

Cordage. — The  imports  of  cables  and  rope  in  1925  were  valued  at  £1,774,  of  which  Norway 
is  credited  with  £802,  the  United  Kingdom  £554.  and  Canada  £325.  In  twine  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  to  the  value  of  £1.403,  out  of  a  total  of  £1.702.  Canada  figures  to  the 
extent  of  £30  (1924,  £440). 

Hosiery. — Imports,  £6,374:  United  States.  80  per  cent.  Canada  appears  under  cotton 
hosiery  to  the  value  of  £120. 

Hardware. — Imports,  £10,382:  10  per  cent  from  Canada. 

Medicines. — Imports,  £3,140 — an  increase  over  1924  of  20  per  cent,  the  totals  of  the 
supplying  countries  bearing  similar  ratios:  United  Kingdom.  £1,896;  United  States,  £766; 
and  Canada,  £378. 

Stationery. — The  "  stationery  "  tiade — a  term  that  includes  paper  of  all  kinds — in  1925 
was  valued  at  £2,121:  United  Kingdom,  £1.778;  Canada,  £110. 

Lumber. — Out  of  1,340,816  superficial  feet  of  unmanufactured  lumber  imported,  the 
United  States  sent  679,035  feet  (£10.470) ;  Canada,  512,224  feet  (£4,076) ;  and  Norway  140.000 
feet  (£1,200). 
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Shingles.— Canada's  share  of  £530  is  over  half  of  the  total  trade  last  year:  United 
States,  £343. 

Shooks.— Imports,  £139:  Canada.  £50. 

Furniture.— Imports,  £1,208:  Trinidad,  50  per  cent;  Canada,  £126. 

Biscuits.— Imports,  £5,000.  nearly  all  unsweetened.  Barbados  is  credited  with  £3,112,  and 
Canada  with  £1,091  (more  than  twice  the  amount  of  1924).  The  United  Kingdom  does  nearly 
all  the  business  in  sweet  biscuits  and  cakes. 

Butter  —Imports.  £2,085:  Canada,  80  per  cent.  The  year's  imports  are  40  per  cent  unjjer 
last  year,  but  the  Dominion's  percentage  has  increased.  In  butter  substitutes  Holland  main- 
tains a  clear  lead  with  £2,086,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  £866  (an  increase  at 
the  expense  of  the  Dutch  trade):  Canada,  £166  (£45  in  1924). 

Feedstuffs. — Imports,  £1,144  (1924.  £772).  Canada's  share  of  imported  cattle  feeds  shows 
a  slightly  increased  total:  £857  as  against  £637.  Hay  (£83)  is  all  imported  from  the 
Dominion. 

Cheese. — Imports,  £1.961:  double  those  of  1924.  About  95  per  cent  of  the  business,  is 
credited  to  Canada,  practically  the  same  percentage  as  in  1925. 

Confectionery. — Imports,  £2.592.  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  above  the  previous  year. 
Canada,  £153. 

Fish. — The  following  are  the  figum  for  1925  from  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  The 
classifications  were  different  in  1924  so  cannot  be  compared: — 

Total  Canada  United  States  Norway- 
Canned  fish                                                                  £1,687  £1.245  £229  £64 

Total  Canada  Newfoundland 

Dried  fish                                                                      £13.^16  £5.865  £6,827 

Pickled,  etc.,  fish                                                             620  352  262 

Grains. — Canada's  share  of  the  oats  business  in  1925  was  £3,241,  out  of  a  total  of  £3,248. 
She  had  practically  a  monopoly  in  1924  also. 

Wheaten  Flour. — Imports.  5,182.751  pounds  valued  at  £51,183:  all  Canadian  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States  (£26),  and  Norway  (£20).  Of  the  5,000.000  pounds  imported 
in  1924  valued  at  £40,014,  64,406  pounds  valued  at  £571  came  from  the  United  States;  the 
balance  was  Canadian. 

Cornmcal. — United  States  (£447):  Canada  (£42) — a  division  of  trade. 

Peas  and  Beans.— Imports,  £1.002:  United  States,  £477;  Canada,  £287. 

Oatmeal— Imports.  9,657  pounds  valued  at  £229:  United  Kingdom,  £119;  United  States, 
£71;  Canada,  £39 

Lard  Substitute. — Canada  is  the  chief  supplier  with  91,103  pounds  out  of  a  total  of 
140,311  pounds.  Total  imports  were  nearly  double  those  of  1924.  The  share  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  increased  most,  that  of  Canada  by  about  80  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  is  nearly  50  per  cent  below  last  year. 

Meats. — Imports  of  canned  meats,  £11,114:  United  States,  £6,364;  United  Kingdom, 
£2.375;  Canada,  £197.  "Beef,  etc.",  imports,  £5,910:  United  States,  95  per  cent;  Canada, 
£145.  In  "  smoked  meats "  (probably  hams  and  bacon)  the  United  States  leads  with 
£1.059  out  of  a  total  of  £2,281:  United  Kingdom,  £804;  Canada,  £418. 

Milk.— Condensed  milk  valued  at  £1,098  was  imported:  Canada,  £809;  Denmark,  £182. 

Oil. — It  is  only  in  edible  oil  that  Canada  appears  as  a  supplier  to  any  extent.  Her 
share  of  this  trade  in  1925  out  of  a  total  of  £3,728  was  £857.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  divide  the  balance  nearly  equally. 

Sugar.— Refined  sugar  imports,  £3,264:  Canada,  £3,207. 

Tea.— Imports.  £843  (increase  of  25  per  cent  over  1924):  India,  £426;  Ceylon,  £257; 
Canada,  £129. 

Potatoes. — Potatoes  were  separately  noted  for  the  first  time  last  year.  Of  the  total 
of  114,796  pounds  valued  at  £640,  Canada  supplied  slightly  under  half  in  amount,  and  slightly 
over  half  in  value.    The  next  competitor  was  St.  Vincent  with  39,200  pounds  valued  at  £111. 
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THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MEXICO,  1925 


III 

Imports  of  Food  and  Drink 

[In  the  following  report  all  values  are  given  in  Mexican  pesos,  the  par  value 
of  the  peso  being  49.85  cents  Canadian  currency.  Where  weights  are  given  in 
tons,  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds  are  referred  to.] 

Imports:  1924,  $50,729,298;  1925,  $63,553,836.  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
items  included  in  the  above  serves  to  indicate  clearly  the  condition  of  Mexico 
from  the  agricultural  point  of  view.  The  imports  of  food  and  drink  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  two  kinds,  namely,  those  which  form  the  food  of  the  peon 
or  labouring  classes  (and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  necessities)  and  those 
which  are  purchased  by  the  foreigner  or  the  native  who  is  in  a  position  to  afford 
more  expensive  foods.  The  former — the  peon  class — invariably  obtains  his  sup- 
plies from  local  sources  whenever  possible;  thus  increased  imports  would  reflect 
a  scarcity  of  local  supplies  and  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  increased  imports  of  "  luxury  "  foods  would  indicate  an  improved 
purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  would  there- 
fore  be  an  indication  of  improved  conditions.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  imports  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

Necessities,  and  Foods  which  are  also  Produced  Locally 

Fresh  meats  and  fish  , 

Lard  , 

Lard  compounds  

Butter  

Eg  is  

Wheat  

Maize  

Flour  

Coffee   ..  : 

Salt   .. 


Total 


Wines,  spirits,  etc.  . . 

Vegetable  oils  

Canned  goods   

Diried  fruits,  nuts,  etc. 
Milk,  condensed  etc.  . . 

Cheese  

Fish,  smoked,  etc.  .. 

Malt  

Fresh  fruits  

All  other  items  

Total  


Luxuries 


1924 

1925 

$  66,354 

$  102^005 

10,668,178 

16,876,742 

866,386 

1,142,275 

914,933 

1,036,126 

2.418,646 

2,224,015 

4,230,914 

5,261,008 

1,710,317 

5,379,333 

4.263.661 

3.621,827 

1,318,174 

451,034 

247.261 

383,949 

$26,704,824 

$36,478,314 

1924 

1925 

$  4,664,786 

$  4,158,088 

4,304,255 

4,052,335 

3,995,085 

4,571,084 

1,151,278 

1,987,204 

990,811 

1,210,534 

682,871 

1,101,604 

453,025 

436,734 

784,175 

1,107,711 

1,503,220 

884,313 

5,494,978 

7,565,915 

$24,024,474 

$27,075,522 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  total  imports  of  food  and  drink  more  than 
one-half  comprise  items  which  form  the  staple  natural  products  of  the  country, 
and  which  in  many  cases  are  the  food  of  the  poorest  classes.  It  will  be  further 
noticed  that  the  imports  of  the  majority  of  these  show  a  strong  tendency  to 
increase.  These  two  facts  confirm  the  opinion  which  is  generally  expressed  by 
experts,  that  the  agricultural  production  of  Mexico  is  on  the  downgrade,  and 
that  one  of  the  essentials  for  complete  rehabilitation  is  an  improvement  in  this 
respect. 

The  increased  imports  for  1925  under  the  heading  of  "  luxuries  "  are  too 
small  to  enable  any  definite  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them;  they  appear  to 
indicate,  however,  that  no  diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  those  classes  which  are  accustomed  to  foreign  foodstuffs,  and  to  that  extent  are 
encouraging. 
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The  following  are  further  details  of  the  items  mentioned  above: — 

Fresh  Meats  and  Fish. — The  whole  of  the  imports,  which  increased  from 
183  tons  in  1924  to  321  tons  in  1925,  came  from  the  United  States.  Fresh  meats 
are  not  imported  to  any  great  extent,  but  there  is  a  substantial  trade  done  in 
fish  and  shell-fish  of  a  kind  which  are  not  produced  in  the  country. 

Lard. — This  product  has  always  been  imported  into  Mexico  on  a  substantial 
scale,  principally  from  the  United  States,  although  China  also  has  a  fair  share 
of  the  trade.  The  imports  have,  however,  increased  considerably  of  recent  years, 
owing  to  internal  difficulties.  It  is  considered  desirable  that  the  local  industry 
should  be  increased,  and  efforts  to  this  end  are  now  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  imports  of  lard  in  1910  were  7,959  tons,  as  compared  with  18,025 
tons  in  1924  and  23,528  tons  in  1925. 

Lard  Compounds. — Including  margarine,  the  imports  have  increased  from 
1,816  tons  in  1924  to  2,498  tons  in  1925.  Practically  all  comes  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  figures  indicate  an  increasing  use  of  margarine  as  a  substitute 
for  butter. 

Butter. — Although  Mexico  produces  butter  of  the  highest  quality,  local  sup- 
plies are  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  substantial  quantities  are  imported  from 
the  United  States;  "  Meadow  Gold  "  and  similar  brands  appear  to  be  most, 
popular.  Denmark  has  also  supplied  fair  quantities  of  canned  butter,  but  there 
is  a  tendency  for  this  trade  to  decrease.  Other  countries  sharing  in  the  business 
are  Germany,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  the  last-named  having  improved  its 
position  during  recent  years.  The  imports  of  butter  in  1910  amounted  to  355 
tons  as  compared  with  544  tons  in  1924  and  601  tons  in  1925. 

Eggs. — Practically  the  whole  of  the  imports  come  from  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  small  quantities  from  Central  America,  which  are  used  in 
the  southern  areas  of  the  country.  Imported  eggs  are  somewhat  cheaper  than 
the  local  product,  although  inferior  in  quality.  Imports  in  1910  were  612  tons, 
which  had  increased  to  4,452  tons  in  1924;  in  1925,  3,516  tons  were  imported, 
thus  showing  a  reduction  which  must  be  considered  as  favourable  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

Wheat. — The  imports  vary  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the 
local  harvests;  these  have  shown  a  decreasing  tendency  during  recent  years, 
and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  the  demand  for  the  foreign  product  will  at  least 
maintain  its  present  level.  Imports  in  1924  amounted  to  1,700,000  bushels,  and 
to  1,620,000  bushels  in  1925.  Canada  and  the  United  States  share  the  bulk  of 
the  business,  though  small  quantities  have  arrived  from  Argentina,  Russia,  and 
other  countries. 

Maize. — The  imports  of  maize  also  vary  in  accordance  with  local  crop  con- 
ditions; it  is  generally  recognized  that  Mexico  is  capable  of  more  than  supplying 
the  whole  of  her  own  requirements,  although  this  has  not  been  done  for  many 
years.  The  imports  for  1924  amounted  to  19,033  tons  and  in  1925  to  66,434  tons, 
practically  all  from  the  United  States. 

Flour. — The  figures  given  above  reflect  the  result  of  an  increased  tariff  on 
flour,  which  was  imposed  in  October,  1924,  with  the  direct  object  of  encouraging 
the  local  milling  industry.  The  imports  in  1924  were  29,545  tons,  which  was 
reduced  to  18,512  tons  in  1925.  The  United  States  has  the  largest  share  of  the 
trade,  though  Canada  does  a  fair  business,  principally  in  the  cities  on  the  Gulf 
Coast.  It  is  unlikely  that  imports  will  increase  in  the  near  future,  as  a  reduced 
tariff  on  wheat,  combined  with  the  increased  duty  on  flour  referred  to  above, 
impose  a  handicap  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  foreign  miller  to  overcome. 

Coffee. — Mexico  is  a  large  producer  of  coffee  of  a  very  high  quality,  and 
imports  are  as  a  general  rule  comparatively  small.  The  high  figures  for  1924, 
representing  a  quantity  of  some  2,000  tons,  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 

Salt. — There  are  large  natural  deposits  of  high-grade  salt  in  Mexico,  which 
are  worked  to  a  limited  extent;  in  spite  of  this  fact  the  imports  continue  to 
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increase,  the  quantity  received  in  1910  being  562  tons  compared  with  6,152  tons 
in  1924  and  7,768  tons  in  1925.  Germany  and  the  United  States  share  the  busi- 
ness between  them. 

Wines,  Spirits,  etc. — As  will  be  seen,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  the 
imports  to  decrease;  this  trend  is  noticeable  in  all  kinds  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and 
is  not  confined  to  one  particular  item.  No  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  cause 
of  the  reduction,  although  it  has  been  attributed  partly  to  the  high  cost  of  foreign 
liquors,  partly  to  the  use  of  native  beers  (which  are  cheap  and  of  high  quality ) , 
and  to  other  factors  of  less  importance.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  aru 
France  and  Spain,  the  latter  having  the  bulk  of  the  business.  Great  Britain  also 
provides  substantial  quantities  of  spirits,  and  Canada  and  the  United  States 
share  to  a  smaller  extent. 

Vegetable  Oils. — The  principal  item  comprises  cottonseed  oil,  which  is 
imported  in  large  quantities  in  tank  cars  from  the  United  States,  and  is  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  in  Mexico;  this  accounts  for  50  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Other  items  are  olive  oil,  imported  to  the  extent  of  938  tons  in  1925,  and  account- 
ing for  20  per  cent  of  the  total;  various  oils  for  cooking  purposes,  and  a  few 
sundries  which  need  not  be  specified. 

Canned  Goods. — All  kinds  of  canned  meats,  fish,  etc.,  are  imported  into 
Mexico,  the  principal  sources  of  supply  being  the  United  States,  Spain,  and 
France.  Canada  also  does  a  substantial  trade  in  salmon  and  sardines,  which  is 
susceptible  of  increase. 

Dried  Fruits,  Nuts,  etc. — The  total  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  items  such 
as  almonds,  dried  raisins,  etc.,  and  is  of  no  importance  to  Canadian  exporters. 

Milk,  Condensed,  etc. — The  item  comprises  various  kinds  of  evaporated  or 
condensed  milk  and  cream,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  milk.  There 
is  a  substantial  and  increasing  demand  in  Mexico  for  prepared  milks,  and  Canada 
secures  a  fair  share  of  the  business.  The  principal  source  of  supply,  however, 
is  the  United  States,  followed  by  Switzerland  and  Great  Britain. 

Cheese. — Although  Mexico  produces  large  quantities  of  cheese,  the  import 
trade  continues  to  expand;  this,  however,  is  due  to  the  preferences  of  individuals, 
and  does  not  indicate  decreased  local  production.  Of  foreign  cheese,  Dutch  is 
the  most  popular,  but  Swiss  (Gruyere),  American,  and  indeed  practically  all 
varieties,  are  in  substantial  demand,  with  the  exception  of  those  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  market.  There  are  good  oppor- 
tunities for  Canadian  cheese,  which  has  proved  popular  when  introduced  in  the 
past. 

Fish,  Smoked,  etc. — This  comprises  numerous  items  which  cannot  be  speci- 
fied in  detail.  The  only  item  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  appears  to  be 
dried  codfish,  which  comes  largely  from  Norway,  a  higher  quality  being  also 
supplied  by  the  United  States.  The  business  shows  a  slight  tendency  to  decrease, 
but  this  is  probably  of  a  temporary  nature. 

Malt. — The  imports  rose  from  5.671  tons  in  1924  to  7,595  tons  in  1925,  and 
i?  accounted  for  partly  by  decreased  local  production  and  partly  by  the  increased 
demands  of  the  breweries.  A  fair  quantity  of  malt  is  provided  by  Czecho- 
slovakia, but  the  bulk  of  the  imports  are  reported  to  come  from  the  northern 
United  States.  Canadian  firms  have  not  yet  made  any  effort  to  compete, 
although  it  is  probable  that  they  could  secure  a  substantial  part  of  the  trade. 

Fresh  Fruits. — These  come  principally  from  the  United  States,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  having  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  oranges,  grapes,  apples, 
etc.   As  will  be  seen,  imports  are  decreasing. 

All  Other  Items. — These  comprise  numerous  items  of  smaller  importance 
such  as  honey,  oatmeal,  rice,  potatoes,  cocoa,  tea,  spices,  etc.  They  are  of  little 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  they  could  compete 
with  the  present  sources  of  supply  with  any  hope  of  success. 
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MARKET  FOR  SITKA  SPRUCE  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  July  6,  1926. — The  properties  which  have  caused  such  an  increase 
in  the  demand  for  Sitka  spruce  from  various  parts  of  the  world  are  not  generally 
known  in  Belgium,  where  the  demand  for  different  woods  has  for  such  a  long 
time  been  supplied  by  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  Baltic  states.  The  use  of  Sitka 
spruce  in  Belgium  is  therefore  very  restricted,  but  it  is  being  employed  in  the 
construction  of  aeroplane  parts  and  the  manufacture  of  pianos. 

There  is  but  one  aeroplane  factory  in  Belgium  turning  out  flying  machines 
and  parts  for  export  as  well  as  for  Belgium  and  its  colony  in  Africa.  This  firm 
obtains  its  spruce  from  ports  in  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  through 
specialists  who  also  attend  to  the  selection  of  lumber  for  the  construction  of 
aeroplanes,  both  for  private  and  Government  use,  in  the  countries  named.  In 
Belgium  the  specifications  followed  are  the  same  as  those  governing  the  selection 
of  aeroplane  spruce  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 

While  a  number  of  piano  manufacturers  in  Belgium  are  using  Sitka  spruce 
for  their  sounding  boards,  other  makers  prefer  to  import  their  bois  de  table  from 
Rumania,  and  opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  these  woods.  The 
manager  of  a  certain  factory  employing  Rumanian  lumber  supported  his  pre- 
ference for  this  material  by  showing  the  writer  a  specification  accompanying  a 
recent  demand  for  tenders  by  the  City  of  Brussels  for  pianos  to  be  used  in  the 
schools,  and  which  called  for  sounding  boards  made  of  bois  de  table  de  Ronmanie. 
It  is  possible  that  this  preference  for  Rumanian  wood  is  due  to  a  long  acquaint- 
ance with  its  properties  by  the  manufacturers  who  are  using  it  in  their  pianos. 

Owing  to  the  constant  depreciation  of  the  franc,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
idea  of  prevailing  prices  for  Sitka  spruce  and  competing  woods  in  Belgium,  and 
interested  exporters  are  therefore  requested  to  communicate  direct  with  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  quoting  their  lowest  prices  c.i.f. 
Antwerp. 

ECONOMIC   SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  June  21,  1926. — The  official  figures  of  imports  and  exports  for  the 
first  five  months  of  the  year  have  just  been  published,  as  follows,  and  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  same  period  of  1925. 

1926  1915 
Francs  Francs 

Imports  from  foreign  countries  and  French  colonies   24.233,361,000         15,885,03 1 ,000 

Exports  to  foreign  countries  and  French  colonies   22.051  347,000  18.096,285,000 

Showing  an  adverse  trade  balance  of  slightly  over  2,000  million  francs, 
Canada's  share  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  above  figures  is  given  as 
follows: — 

1926  1925 
Francs  Francs 

Imports  from  Canada   ..   1 59,875, 000  98  875,00-:) 

Exports  to  Canada   193.947,000  128,524,000 

Discussing  France's  adverse  trade  balance,  a  journalist  who  specializes  in 
economic  questions  recently  pointed  out  that  the  unrecorded  exports,  i.e.,  visitors' 
purchases  of  goods,  foodstuffs,  transport  and  service,  far  exceed  the  2,000  million 
francs  deficit  above  recorded  by  the  official  trade  returns.  It  appears,  according 
to  this  specialist,  that  conservative  Anglo-American  economists  have  estimated 
the  value  to  France  of  the  tourist  business  in  1925  at  not  less  than  15,000  million 
francs,  and  as  tourists  are  far  more  numerous  this  year,  and  prices  show  a 
considerable  rise  over  those  of  last  year,  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  leave 
a  far  greater  sum  of  money  in  the  country. 
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Business  men  are  not  unduly  depressed  by  the  fall  of  the  franc.  They 
point  out  many  factors  operating,  to  improve  general  conditions,  such  as  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Morocco  and  approaching  collapse  of  the  troubles  in  Syria, 
from  which  great  relief  to  the  national  exchequer  is  expected  to  follow.  French 
colonial  resources  are  being  steadily  developed;  the  production  of  cotton,  rubber, 
wool,  various  fibres,  oil  seeds  and  nuts  increasing  notably.  The  recent  successful 
acclimatization  in  Indo-China  and  other  colonies  of  the  agave  sisalana  promises 
to  provide  a  new  source  of  industrial  alcohol  and  useful  raw  material,  its  fibre 
being  considered  equal  to  hemp.  Coal  production  shows  steady  increases  over 
pre-war  records,  while  water  powers  are  being  more  and  more  utilized  in  France, 
making  possible  the  provision  of  cheap  power.  Unemployment  continues  negli- 
gible, and  many  industries  complain  of  labour  shortage.  There  are  very  few 
strikes. 

Metallurgy  is  active,  but  deliveries  slow  in  some  departments.  Manu- 
facturers complain  that  steel  exports  are  favoured  to  the  injury  of  home  needs. 
Many  French  firms  were  on  that  account  compelled  to  obtain  steel  supplies 
from  England;  these  supplies  have  now  ceased  coming,  in  owing  to  the  coal 
strike.  Canadian  steel  works  represented  in  England  have  now  an  excellent 
chance  to  establish  connections  in  France  by  quoting  c.i.f.  La  Havre  for  those 
lines  which  England  is  unable  for  the  present  to  supply. 

THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Jean  J.  Guay 

Milan,  July  2,  1926. — As  at  present  Italy  is  to  a  great  extent  dependant 
upon  foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of  most  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  her 
industries,  it  is  the  intention  o'f  the  Government  to  spare  no  efforts:  firstly,  in 
arranging  for  the  development  of  her  colonies  with  a  view  to  attain  a  much 
more  extensive  exploitation  of  their  natural  resources;  and  secondly,  in  intensi- 
fying the  production  of  continental  and  insular  Italy.  With  this  end  in  view 
the  Government  initiated  the  so-called  "battle  of  the  grain",  and  considerable 
expenditures  have  been  made  in  intensified  production  of  wheat  from  the  already 
'productive  areas  as  well  as  the  extension  of  wheat  culture  over  certain  unpro- 
ductive parts  of  central  and  southern  Italy. 

The  average  wheat  crop  has  been  estimated  at  49  million  quintals  in  Italy. 
The  1924  crop  only  came  to  46.3  million  quintals,  but  the  bountiful  crop  of 
1925  was  estimated  as  65.5  million  quintals.  This  year,  however,  while  con- 
ditions were  not  so  good,  the  forecast  of  the  1926  crop  is  placed  at  approximately 
•60  million  quintals,  well  over  the  average. 

The  industrial  situation,  particularly  in  woollens,  is  weak,  but  orders  in 
cottons  are  more  substantial  than  in  the  preceding  months.  The  artificial 
silk  industry  is  facing  a  period  of  dullness  owing  to  lack  of  demand  in  the  home 
and  foreign  market,  against  an  increase  in  production.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
metallurgical  industry  is  active  and  has  experienced  a  considerably  higher 
demand  for  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  as  well  as  a  much  larger 
consumption  of  chemicals  and  fertilizers  due  to  the  intensifying  of  agriculture. 

Conditions  in  the  felt  hat  industry  during  the  first  quarter  of  1926  were 
unsatisfactory  and  factories  were  operating  part  of  the  time.  It  was  only  in 
April  that  they  started  again  on  full  time.  The  straw  hat  industry  is  also 
hampered  firstly  by  the  scarcity  of  the  home  demand  and  secondly  by  the  higher 
duties  imposed  in  foreign  countries.  Several  factories  were  closed  and  men  out 
of  work.  On  the  contrary,  renewed  activity  is  experienced  by  the  building  trades 
throughout  Italy. 

The  Italian  State  Railways  traffic  shows  an  increase  of  7.72  per  cent  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year. 
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The  budget  statement  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  financial  year 
ending  March  31  is  very  satisfactory  and  shows  an  actual  surplus  of  582  million 
lire  against  an  estimated  surplus  of  178  million  lire  for  the  whole  year.  On 
April  30  the  State  budget  closed  with  a  surplus  of  668  million  lire  as  against 
a  deficit  of  some  226  million  lire  on  April  30,  1925.  Note  circulation  amounted 
to  19,998  million  lire  or  397  million  lire  less  than  the  month  of  March.  Public 
debt  is  stated  to  be  92,260  million  lire,  a  decrease  of  413  million  lire  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  month. 

During  April  some  176  new  joint-stock  companies  were  established  with  a 
capital  of  66  million  lire,  and  130  augmented  their  capital  by  some  590  million 
lire.  On  the  other  hand,  59  companies  capitalized  at  79  million  lire  went  into 
liquidation  and  21  reduced  their  capitalization  by  some  99  million  lire.  Invest- 
ments of  capital  during  April  1926  were  much  higher  than  during  March,  when 
they  were  calculated  to  be  around  441  million  lire,  although  much  less  than  the 
same  period  of  1925  (April)  when  the  figures  shown  were  1,116  million  lire. 
Electrical,  transportation,  banks  and  textiles,  have  absorbed  64  per  cent  of  the 
increase  of  capital  during  the  first  four  months  of  1926.  Unemployment 
on  April  30  stood  at  98,216  or  10.3  per  cent  less  than  the  preceding  month. 

The  imports  into  Italy  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  were 
valued  at  9,095.6  million  lire  as  against  9,109  million  lire  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  and  exports  were  valued  at  5,326.4  million  lire  as  against 
5,360.6  million  lire  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  adverse  trade 
'balance  now  stands  at  3,769.2  million  lire  against  3,748.4  million  lire  on  April 
30,  1925.  A  heavy  decline  in  the  adverse  balance  is  shown  in  food  products, 
principally  wheat  and  sugar,  and  followed  by  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts, while  all  other  categories  show  an  increase.  With  regard  to  exports, 
with  the  exception  of  fruits,  vegetables,  rice,  sugar,  hats,  buttons,  textiles,  marble, 
and  motor  cars,  all  other  commodities  show  a  decrease. 

JAPANESE   PURE   FOOD  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Japan,  writes 
under  date  June  29  that  Japanese  regulations  administered  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Board  forbid  the  addition  of  any  preservative  to  foodstuffs  or  beverages 
offered  for  sale  in  Japan  for  human  consumption,  other  than  salt,  sugar,  etc., 
which  are  in  daily  use,  even  though  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  preservative 
is  not  used  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  consumer. 
The  regulations  do  not  specify  the  exact  nature  of  all  the  forbidden  preservatives, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  following  are  not  to  'be  used  in  commodities  offered 
for  sale  in  Japan:  boric  acid  (boracic  acid);  benzoic  acid;  borax;  sulphurous 
acid ;  salicylic  acid,  or  the  salts  of  any  of  the  above. 

Food  is  considered  adulterated  under  the  Japanese  regulations  if  it  contains 
any  of  the  above  preservatives  in  any  quantity  or  any  other  substance  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  authorities  might  render  the  food  injurious  to  health.  Should 
foodstuffs  or  beverages  be  found  to  contain  preservatives,  their  sale  is  prohibited 
and  normally  they  are  destroyed.  It  is  only  under  special  dispensation  that  they 
are  allowed  to  be  returned  to  their  country  of  origin. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  PROSPECTS  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  June  25,  1926. — Reports  from  the  interior  of  China  now  indicate 
that  the  Chinese  wheat  crop,  even  with  excellent  weather  conditions,  will  prob- 
ably be  10  to  20  per  cent  less  than  last  year's  total.  Continued  dry  weather  in 
the  districts  north  of  the  Yellow  River  is  seriously  affecting  future  prospects  and 
the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  troops,  particularly  in  Honan  and  Shansi,  will 
directly  curtail  consignments  to  the  mills. 
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Official  reports  from  Japanese  sources  further  state,  in  regard  to  the 
Manchurian  wheat  crop,  that  the  failure  of  the  past  few  years  has  caused  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  in  North  Manchuria  to  decrease  considerably  since  1924, 
though  this  year's  prospects  appear  to  indicate  a  yield  equivalent  to  1925,  (450,- 
000  tons).  Of  this  amount,  however,  250,000  tons  only  reach  the  mills,  the 
remainder  being  absorbed  by  the  growers. 

South  Manchuria  reports  that  the  total  crop  this  year  will  probably  not 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  normal,  present  indications  pointing  to  approximately 
35,000,000  bushels. 

The  principal  wheat  importers  in  this  territory  are  of  the  opinion  that 
requirements  for  the  coming  season  of  foreign  wheat  will  at  least  equal  and 
possibly  exceed  those  of  last  year,  and  forward  contracts  are  already  reported 
for  American  Western  Red  due  to  the  lower  future  quotation  advised  to  this 
market. 

FLOUR 

Flour  prices  are  fluctuating  seriously  due  to  the  recent  imposition  by  the 
provincial  authorities  of  a  tax  of  5  cents  per  bushel.  The  farmers  strongly  object 
to  this  tax  and  are  withholding  supplies  from  the  market.  This  has  reacted  on 
the  flour  exchange,  and  local  quotations  for  Chinese  flour  show  the  unprecedented 
rise  of  from  10  to  20  tael  cents  per  sack.  The  gain  in  flour  sales  in  the  north 
by  Japanse  exporters  appears  to  have  spent  itself:  their  prices  are  too  high  to  be 
of  interest  to  the  Chinese  market  at  present. 

Canadian  millers  are  advised  to  watch  this  market  closely  as  supplies  of 
foreign  flour  will  probably  be  in  demand  shortly  and  Canadian  prices  should  be 
coming  into  line  within  the  next  month. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

British  Preference  on  Motor  Vehicles  in  the  State  of  Brunei, 

British  Borneo 

According  to  a  recent  tariff  change  in  the  State  of  Brunei,  British  Borneo, 
the  rate  of  duty  on  British  motor  vehicles  was  made  2\  per  cent  ad  valorem  as 
compared  with  a  rate  under  the  general  tariff  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
certificate  of  origin  required  in  order  that  shipments  may  be  entered  at  the 
preferential  rate  is  similar  to  that  required  under  the  regulations  in  force  in 
Great  Britain. 

Invoice  Forms  for   Shipment  to  Jamaica 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  P.  W.  COOK 

Jamaica,  July  6,  1926. — On  account  of  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  respect 
of  the  form  of  invoice  acceptable  by  the  Government  of  Jamaica,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Imperial  Customs  Form  of  Invoice  (abbreviated)  as  printed  and 
sold  in  Canada,  which  combines  certificates  of  value  and  origin,  is  in  its  essen- 
tials acceptable. 

One  or  two  special  points  in  filling  in  these  forms,  however,  require  to  be 
emphasized: — 

(1)  The  cost  of  external  or  internal  packages  or  containers  and  labour  in 
packing  is  considered  as  part  of  the  value  of  goods  liable  to  ad  valorem  duty, 
and  must  therefore  be  shown  on  the  invoices  for  such  goods.  If  no  separate 
charge  is  made  by  the  shipper  for  these  items,  that  fact — namely,  that  their  value 
is  included  in  the  export  price  as  stated  on  the  invoice — must  also  clearly  be 
stated  thereon.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  make  this  statement  the  customs 
authorities  estimate  the  value  of  containers  and  packing  labour,  add  it  to  the 
invoiced  value  shown  and  charge  duty  on  the  whole. 
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(2)  The  invoice  should  also  distinctly  and  clearly  set  forth  the  mark  and 
number  of  each  package  and  the  value  of  each  item,  if  there  be  a  variety  of  items 
contained  in  each  package. 

The  text  of  the  forms  referred  to  is  as  shown  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  41  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  when  shipping  goods  to  Jamaica  the  standardized  form  is 
to  be  signed  and  witnessed  in  two  places,  namely,  at  the  foot  of  the  invoice  proper 
and  at  the  end  of  the  combined  certificate. 

Norwegian   Tariff  Modifications 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1137  ((November  14,  1925,  page  514),  the  Consul  General  of  Norway.  Montreal, 
has  been  advised  by  cablegram  of  a  reduction  in  the  gold  surcharge  on  duties 
from  40  per  cent  to  30  per  cent.  Norwegian  customs  duties  are  payable  on  a 
gold  basis,  and  the  surcharge  is  levied  when  these  duties  are  paid  in  paper 
currency.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  announced  that  certain  fixed  additions  to  the 
customs  tariff  have  been  increased  from  33^  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  These 
changes  are  effective  from  July  10,  1926. 

Changes   in   the   Belgian   Customs  Tariff 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  YVES  LAMONTAGNE 

Brussels.  June  30,  1926. — Apart  from  certain  modifications  of  which  a 
eummaiy  was  given  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1170  (July  3,  1926, 
page  26) \  the  Belgian  Government  has  raised,  effective  from  June  28,  the  co- 
efficients of  increase  on  a  large  number  of  articles.  The  usual  policy  has  been 
followed  of  imposing  as  great  a  duty  as  possible  on  goods  falling  in  the  luxury 
class,  while  keeping  duties  on  raw  materials  or  essential  articles  as  low  as 
possible.  The  coefficient  of  increase  has  not  been  altered  in  the  case  of  metals, 
machinery,  electrical  apparatus  and  vehicles. 

The  majority  of  the  new  coefficients  vary  from  6  to  10,  the  latter  figure  being 
rarely  exceeded.  The  modifications  have  been  based  on  the  increase  in  whole- 
sale prices  which  has  affected  goods  generally  since  the  war. 

A  few  instances  of  the  changes  which  have  been  effected  may  be  given.  A 
coefficient  of  increase  of  2  has  been  placed  on  flour,  and  of  3  on  artificial  lard  and 
butter.  On  cheese  the  coefficient  has  been  increased  from  2  to  6;  on  con- 
fectionery from  3  to  6  and  9.  On  metallic  articles,  polished,  nickelled  or  specially 
finished,  the  increase  is  from  4  to  8. 

A  bulletin  relative  to  the  aforementioned  Belgian  tariff  changes  has  been 
received  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  information  may  be 
obtained  with  regard  to  specific  tariff  items  on  application  to  the  Department 
at  Ottawa. 

Notes   on   the   Netherlands   Customs  Tariff 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  FREDERICK  H.  PALMER 

Rotterdam,  June  25,  1926. — Since  the  Customs  Tariff  Law  of  December  20, 
1924,  of  the  Netherlands  which  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1925,  is  in  theory  a 
revenue  tariff,  imports  are  taxed,  generally  speaking,  according  to  the  stage  of 
manufacture  in  which  they  are  imported  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
brought  into  the  country.  The  New  Tariff  gives  a  marked  preference  to  goods 
imported  in  bulk  over  those  imported  as  "packed",  that  is  weighing  1,200 
grammes  or  less;  or  "  in  tablet  form  weighing  200  grammes  or  less  per  unit. 
Actually,  however,  and  in  practice,  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  are 
protective.  Such  merchandise  as  confectionery  (sugar-containing),  tobacco  in 
certain  forms,  canned  goods,  etc.,  have  to  bear  import  duties  which  renders  mer- 
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chandising  of  such  articles  in  Holland  extremely  difficult.  Generally,  however, 
raw  material  for  use  in  industry  is  admitted  free,  and  similarly  articles  which 
may  be  actually  dutiable,  if  to  be  re-exported  after  further  manufacture,  can 
be  admitted  temporarily  free  of  duty.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Tariff  Act  to 
admit  semi-finished  products  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  and  tax  such  completely 
manufactured  commodities  as  may  be  dutiable  on  importation,  at  the  general 
rate  of  8  per  cent.  Some  finished  goods,  as  for  example  these  to  be  used  in 
industry,  are  also  admitted  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

Dutch  Customs  Tariff  Act,  1924. — The  present  Dutch  Customs  Tariff  Act 
contains  a  preamble  of  46  clarifying  articles  and  this  preamble  is  followed  by 
a  list  of  150  main  groups  of  commodities  arranged  according  to  the  Dutch 
language  in  alphabetical  order  from  "  adresseermachine  "  to  "  zout "  (salt) .  Each 
group  is  then  further  divided  and  sub-divided  where  necessary  into  smaller 
classes  with  one  of  which  it  is  possible  to  associate  practically  every  dutiable 
import. 

However,  under  authority  of  article  43  of  the  preamble  a  subsequent  Royal 
Decree  of  May  5,  1925,  added  to  the  Act  a  supplementary  list  of  dutiable  and 
free  commodities  including  certain  goods  which  were  dutiable  under  the  old 
Tariff  Act  and  exempted  in  the  New  Act  and  vice  versa,  when  it  was  not  intended 
to  do  so. 

Passing  Goods  through  Customs. — When  clearing  merchandise  through  cus- 
toms an  importer  fills  out  the  usual  form  of  entry,  and  only  if  examination  by  a 
customs  officer  raises  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  declaration  would  an 
importer  be  required  to  produce  an  invoice  to  substantiate  his  declared  state- 
ments. But  the  production  of  an  invoice  will  not  of  itself  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  Dutch  law  in  its  application  to  goods  being  imported  if  such  goods 
are  liable  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

Determination  of  Value. — Paragraph  5  of  Article  30  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Dutch  Customs  Tariff  Law,  1924,  states  that  "  by  value  is  meant  the  value  of 
the  goods  in  accordance  with  Article  120  of  the  General  Law  of  August  26,  1822, 
as  amended."  An  amendment  of  1906  authorizes  the  customs  official  inspecting 
the  goods  being  imported  to  hold  such  goods  if  he  does  not  consider  they  have 
been  entered  at  a  high  enough  value.  The  importer  then  has  the  privilege  of 
meeting  the  customs  officials'  request  for  higher  valuation  within  forty-eight 
hours.  If  the  importer  does  not  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  the  officials  who 
examined  the  goods  place  their  own  values  for  duty  purposes. 

Since  the  value  stated  by  an  importer  in  the  entry  form  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "  current  price  in  Holland  "  of  the  same  or  similar  article,  argu- 
ment may  arise  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  current  price  in 
Holland."  In  interpreting  this  clause  Article  120  of  the  General  Law  gives  the 
customs  appraiser  considerable  latitude.  On  one  line  of  merchandise  which  is 
imported  both  by  branch  houses  of  foreign  manufacturers  and  by  direct  import- 
ing distributors,  the  current  value  in  the  first  case  is  the  invoice  value  to  Dutch 
distributors  less  the  import  duty;  and,  in  the  second  case,  the  current  value 
for  duty  purposes  has  been  decided  to  be  the  invoice  price  to  the  importing 
dealer  including,  freight,  packing,  insurance  and  commission. 

With  regard  to  goods  to  which  the  above  provision  cannot  be  applied,  includ- 
ing such  goods  as  from  their  nature,  destination  or  marks,  are  of  less  value  to 
others  than  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  the  value  should  be  fixed  at  the 
price  of  purchase  from  the  first  hand  at  the  place  of  origin,  plus  the  cost  of 
packing,  transport,  insurance  and  commission,  i.e.,  the  c.i.f.  price  plus  commis- 
sions. 

Determination  of  Weight.* — Since  several  commodities  are  dutiable  by 
weight,  paragraph  4  of  Article  30  of  the  Dutch  Customs  Tariff  Act,  1924,  says:  — 
By  weight  of  the  goods  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  or  not  they  are  dutiable  is 
meant  the  weight  of  the  goods  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  imported,  including  the  weight 
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of  the  parts  and  accessories  belonging  thereto  and  declared  at  the  same  time  and  bought 
for  one  inclusive  price,  in  both  cases  without  any  packing. 

Article  26  of  the  preamble  of  the  same  Act  provides  for  tare,  stating  that 
Unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  tariff,  the  duty  on  goods  dutiable  according  to  weight 
shall  be  reckoned  on  the  net  weight,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  weight  of  the  goods 
without  any  packing.  We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  by  general  administrative  measure 
to  enact  that  the  duties  on  goods  to  be  specified  be  assessed  on  gross  weight  subject  to 
deducting  the  tare  to  be  indicated. 

Implementing  the  provisions  of  this  article  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands issued  a  Royal  Decree  on  March  11,  1925,  which  provides  that  goods 
may  if  dutiable  according  to  weight  and  if  packed  as  indicated,  'be  assessed  on 
the  gross  weight,  subject  to  certain  allowances  for  tare  which  were  set  forth. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  supply  and  delivery,  for  the  Victorian 
Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  of  direct  current  neutral  relays  for  power 
signalling,  as  specified.  The  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Tenders  (which  close  on  September  1)  in  conformity  to  the  specification 
should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  ben  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft, 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z.  for  manufacture, 
supply  and  delivery  c.  and  f.  Wellington,  of  seven  6,666  k.v.a.  single  phase  trans- 
formers required  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  The  specifi- 
cations and  drawings  are  open  for  inspection  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  Tenders,  which  close  on  November  2,  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Government 
Buildings,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

744.  Fruit  and  Fish,  etc. — Peruvian  importer  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  on 
food  products,  including  preserved  fruit  and  fish. 

745.  An  Antwerp  importer  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  foodstuffs 
of  all  kinds.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

746.  Poultry. — A  Birmingham  house  would  consider  Canadian  quotations  on  poultry 
and  with  particular  reference  to  the  Christmas  trade. 

747.  Flour. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Hamburg  would  like  to  secure  the  representation  of  a 
first-class  Canadian  flour-milling  concern. 

748.  Lard  and  Canned  Salmon. — Important  Brussels  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  lard  and  canned  salmon. 

749.  Fish  Preserves. — A  French  importer  would  like  to  represent  on  this  market  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  sardines,  tunny,  mackerel,  etc. 
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750.  Canned  Salmon. — An  important  London  indent  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  packers  of  canned  salmon,  which  they  require  for  direct  export  to  India. 

751.  A  French  agent  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  salmon,  lobster  ; 
dried  vegetables  and  dried  fruits;  and  generally  all  food  products. 

752.  Salmon. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  on  canned  salmon. 

753.  Gaspe  Codfish. — An  Italian  firm  at  Bari,  Italy,  are  desirous  of  negotiating  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  Gaspe  codfish. 

754.  Codfish. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Jamaica  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  a  Cana- 
dian exporter. 

755.  Pickled  Herrings. — A  Jamaican  firm  of  importers  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter. 

756.  Dried  Whole  Apples. — A  larjre  firm  in  Liverpool.  England,  are  desirous  of  purchas- 
ing dried  whole  apples,  impeded  and  uncored,  or  alternatively  dried  quartered  apples  either 
peeled  and  cored  or  unpeeled  and  uncored.  Quotations  of  lowest  prices  c.i.f.  Liverpool  are 
requested  by  the  cwt.  (112  pounds). 

757.  Dried  Apples. — An  Amsterdam  importer  would  be  glad  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  dried  apples  with  a  view  to  representation  in  the  Netherlands. 

758.  Grain. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Hamburg.  Germany,  would  like  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  grain. 

759.  Clover  Seed. — A  Dutch  importer  in  Enkhuizen  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples 
and  quotations  on  clover  seeds. 

760.  Wheat. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on  wheat. 

Miscellaneous 

761.  Common  Laundry  and  Washing  Soap. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Jamaica  desire  to 
establish  a  connection  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  common  laundry  and  washing  soap 
in  cases  of  twenty  bars  of  2\  pounds  each. 

762.  Textiles. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  quotations  on  textiles. 

763.  Musical  Instruments. — A  Swiss  firm  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  pianos,  organs,  and  phonographs. 

764.  Musical  Instruments. — An  old-established  firm  in  Lausanne  are  interested  in  the 
importation  of  pianos,  organs,  and  gramaphones. 

765.  Electrical  Goods. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations 
on  electrical  goods. 

766.  Electrical  Goods. — A  firm  of  electrical  dealers  in  Xew  Zealand  desire  to  get  in 
touch  with  exporters  of  the  following  electrical  appliances:  stoves;  ranges;  hot-water  sys- 
tems; vacuum  cleaners;  irons;  polishers;  radio  sets;  washing  machines. 

767.  Wire  and  Cable. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  on  wire  and 

cable. 

768.  Belting. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on  transmission 
belting. 

769.  Leather. — A  Leicester  merchant  is  open  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
upper  and  sole  leather;  also  interested  in  manufacturing  accessories. 

770.  Carbon  Black. — A  leading  shoe  factory  in  Zlin,  Czecho-Slovakia,  would  be  inter- 
ested in  receiving  direct  offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

771.  Acetone. — A  leading  shoe  factory  in  Zlin,  Czecho-Slovakia.  is  desirous  of  securing 
offers  for  40,000  kilos  of  acetone  and  would  be  interested  in  securing  direct  offers  from  Canada 

772.  Rubber  and  Shoe  Trade  Materials. — A  leading  shoe  factory  in  Zlin.  Czecho- 
slovakia, is  desirous  of  arninginti  direct  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  various 
kinds  of  raw  materials  for  the  rubber  and  shoe  trade. 

773.  Hardware. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  on 
general  hardware. 

774.  Agricultural  Tools. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  receive  quotations. 

775.  Dental  Feldspar. — A  London  company  manufacturing  dental  accessories  are  open 
to  purchase  25  tons  of  high-quality  dental  feldspar  and  invite  prices  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
c.i.f.  London,  accompanied  by  samples,  from  Canadian  producers. 

776.  Cement. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  on  cement. 

777.  Coal. — Chilean  importer  is  willing  to  receive  quotations  on  coal. 

778.  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  for  Smelting  Purposes;  Old  Bar  and  Plate  Cuttin gs  : 
Aluminum  Scrap. — A  Japanese  importer  is  in  the  market  for  the  above  lines.  Canadian 
firms  interested  should  Communicate  with  the  above  firm. 

779.  Lumber. — An  agent  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  a  British  subject,  desires  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  Douglas  fir  decking  and  other  lumber  suitable  for  the  shipbuilding 
industry. 

780.  Peg  Wood. — A  leading  shoe  factory  in  Zlin,  Czecho-Slovakia.  is  desirous  of  securing 
offers  for  33,000  rolls  of  peg  wood  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  direct  offers  from  Canada 

781.  Maple  Skewers. — A  West  of  England  firm  desire  quotations  on  maple  meat  skewers 
c.i.f.  Bristol  or  Avonmouth  in  sterling  for  sizes  7  by  i,  7  by  3  by  \,  and  S  by  %2-  Initial 
quotations  should  be  on  sample  lots  of  50  cases. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JULY   19,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  19,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
July  12,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Fr. 

Czecho -Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Papei) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


Parity 


$4.86 
.193 
.203 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 

1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.14125 
.498 
.3709 
2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.198 

4.86j  • 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
1. 
1. 

.708 
.4020 
4.86§ 
.567 


Week  En  din; 
July  12, 
1926 

$4.8550 
.0213 
.0296 
.0252 
.0254 
.4016 
.0339 
.1585 
.0520 
.1937 
.2381 
.0124 
.2194 
.2680 
.2650 
.1412 
.4700 


.9980 
.4895 
.4050 
.1575 

4.8600 


Week  Ending 
July  19, 

1926 
$4.8537 
.0228 
.0296 
.0252 
.0215 
.4019 
.0333 
.1578 
.0520 
.1936 
.2381 
.0122 
.2195 
.2680 
.2651 
.1412 
.4700 
.4500 
.3650 
.9975 
.4900 
.4065 
.1575 


4.8600 


1 .0075— 1 .01875     1 .0075— 1 .01875 


.7250 
.4037 
5.7300 
.5718 


.7137 
.4037 
3.7600 
.5727 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Ascania,  July  30;  Ausonia,  August  6;  Alauuia, 
August  13;  Antonia,  August  20 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Bothwell,  July  31;  Brandon,  August  7;  Bosworth,  August  14 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Canadian  Rancher,  July  27;  Canadian  Aviator,  August  6;  Canadian  Hunter, 
August  16 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Ariano,  July  31;  Valemore,  August  21 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Aurania,  July  30;  Moveria,  August  5;  Kelvinia,  August  12;  Gracia, 
August  19 — all  Cunard  Line;  Regina,  August  7;  Megantic,  August  14;  Doric,  August  21 — 
all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Montcalm,  July  30;  Montclare,  August  6;  Montrose,  August 
20 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Colonian,  White  Star-Dominion,  July  31;  Concordia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  August  7. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  July  31;  Cairntorr,  August  6;  Cairnross,  August 
13 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Salacia,  July  30;  Athenia,  August  6;  Carmia,  August  13 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  August  12. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  July  28;   Melita,  August  11— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  July  29;  Manchester  Brigade,  August  o; 
Manchester  Regiment,  August  12 — all  Manchester  Liners. 
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To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  July  31. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor,  July  30;  Canadian  Leader,  August  13 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  July  27. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  July  28;  Melita,  August  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cana- 
dian Rancher,  July  27;  Canadian  Aviator,  August  6;  Canadian  Hunter,  August  16 — all 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  July  26. 
To  Hamburg. — Scat  well,  Thomson  Line,  August  11. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Explorer,  July  29;  Canadian  Inventor,  August  14 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  August  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  August  15. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Murjec,  July  30;  Neptunian,  August  25 — both  Houston 
Line.  <p» 

To  St.  KitTs,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer  (calls 
at  Guadeloupe),  August  2;  Canadian  Otter,  August  12;  Canadian  Runner,  August  21 — all 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
August  11. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  August  12. 

From  Quebec 

To  Glasgow. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  29. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific.  August  4. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  August  4. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  July  26. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  August  3;  Nova  Scotia,  August  21 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  August  3;  Nova  Scotia,  August  21 — both  Fur- 
ness, Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  July  31,  August  11. 

To  Newfoundland  West  and  South  Coast  Outports  and  St.  Pierrf-Miquelon. — Skip- 
per, Farquhar  SS.,  July  30. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  August  13. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  July  30. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  July  28,  August  25. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia.  Pickford  &  Black,  August  11. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  August  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  August  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Achilles,  Blue  Funnel,  August  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
August  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen  and  Shanghai— Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  August  13. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  July  28;  Waiotapu  (calls  at 
Melbourne  and  Wellington),  August  12 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Freighter,  C.G.M.M.,  August  14. 

To  Liverpool. — Cardiganshire,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  late  July. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Pacific  Line,  August  1. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Cardiganshire,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  late  July;  Cana- 
dian Winner,  C.G.M.M.,  August  10. 

To  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  late  July. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antavekp. — Arkansas,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique.  August  15. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Leghorn  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  August  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — West  Islip,  Pacific-Australian  Line,  August  12. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  Australian  Service,  August  27. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commerc  a 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColI,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne.  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  inciudes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North    China   Daily   News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

IToIland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26.  Rotterdam.  Cab'.e 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 
Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.   Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

Acting   Trade   Commissioner,   66   Upper  O'Connell 
street,   Dublin.     Cable   Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

J.  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Man- 
zoni,  5  Milan  2.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan 

J.  A.  Langloy.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.    Noel    Wilde.     Address    for    letters.  Apartado 

Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements.  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  end  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Sooth  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  W-atson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
BIdgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  8.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street. 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midland?).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  State* 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Mdlin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

I.ucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Thilippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address.  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  G.  R.   STEVENS  S   FORTHCOMING  VISIT 
TO  THE  BELGIAN  CONGO,  TANGANYIKA,  BRITISH  EAST 
AFRICA,  NYASALAND,  AND  RHODESIA 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  is  shortly 
to  undertake  a  tour,  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  export  trade,  through  the 
Belgian  Congo,  Tanganyika,  British  East  Africa,  Nyasaland  and  Rhodesia.  Mr. 
Stevens  intends  to  leave  Cape  Town  about  September  10,  and  is  expected  to 
reach  the  several  countries  included  in  his  itinerary  on  the  following  dates: 
Belgian  Congo,  September  19;  Tanganyika,  September  30;  Zanzibar,  October 
11;  Kenya  Colony,  October  14;  Uganda,  October  28;  Nyasaland,  November  13; 
and  Rhodesia,  November  23. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  the  introduction  and  sale  of  Canadian  goods, 
Mr.  Stevens  will  compile  complete  statistical  information  upon  the  territories 
visited,  as  well  as  a  directory  of  importers  and  exporters,  and  will  also  make 
arrangements  for  official  and  commercial  liaison  with  the  office  in  Cape  Town. 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  extend  their  interests,  to  or  in  the  countries 
above  named  are  requested  to  communicate  forthwith  with  Mr.  Stevens  at 
Cape  Town. 

CONSULATE  GENERAL  OF  BELGIUM  IN  CANADA: 
CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

The  Consulate  General  of  Belgium  in  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda 
has  been  transferred,  as  from  July  24,  from  Ottawa  to  Montreal.  All  corre- 
spondence and  documents  intended  for  that  office  should  now  be  addressed  to 
the  Consul  General  of  Belgium,  Montreal,  Que. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  E.  L.  McCOLL'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
who  has,  recently  returned  to  Canada  after  an  absence  of  live  years  in  South 
America,  is  at  the  present  time  visiting  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
Dominion  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  countries ■  '  of  that 
continent  as  an  export  field.  Before  taking  up  his  duties  as  a  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Buenos  Aires,  Mr.  McColl  for  three  years  held  a  similar  post  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  is  familiar  with  conditions  not  only  in  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  but  with  those  in  other  countries  of  South  America. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  part  of  his  itinerary: — 

Toronto  August   4  to  August   9  Kitchener  and  Stratford..   ..August  19 

St.  Catharines,  WeMa.nd  and  London  August  20 

Niagara   Falls  August  10  to  August  11  Windsor  and  Border  Cities.  .August  21  to  August  23 

Hamilton  August  12  to  August  13  Sarnia  August  24 

Brantford  August  14  to  August  16  Edmonton  August  30 

Gait  August  17  Vancouver  September   1  to  September  7 

Guelph  August  IS  Calgary  September  10 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  McColl  or  to 
interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  in  the  case  of  Toronto,  with  the 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  case  of  other  cities  included  in 
this  itinerary. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  July  6,  1926. — The  Belgian  franc  to-day  fell  to  nearly  40  to  the 
dollar  and  194  to  the  pound  sterling,  thus  practically  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
made  long  ago  that  it  might  drop  to  200  to  the  pound.  The  Belgian  franc 
has  in  less  than  four  months  lost  half  its  purchasing  power  in  countries  whose 
exchanges  are  at  par,  and  the  chaotic  condition  caused  on  the  Belgian  market 
by  this  depreciation  has  been  even  more  severely  felt  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
came  after  six  months  of  stabilization.  Business  has  on  certain  occasions  become 
absolutely  paralyzed. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  present  situation  is  that  imports  from  countries 
like  Canada,  where  the  exchange  is  greatly  against  Belgium,  are  being  restricted 
to  those  commodities  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  country's  require- 
ments in  food  products  and  in  raw  materials  for  its  industries.  The  times  are 
decidedly  favourable  to  certain  Belgian  industries  whose  products  only  a  few 
months  ago  were  meeting  with  severe  competition  from  foreign  goods,  for  the 
increase  in  home  consumption  prices  in  Belgium  has  been  far  less  pronounced 
than  has  been  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

To  state  a  specific  case.  Canadian  condensed  milk,  which  up  to  three  or  four 
months  ago  had  found  a  ready  demand  in  Belgium,  has  become  much  too  high- 
priced  for  this  market.  The  Belgian  product  therefore,  which  is  being  manu- 
factured at  a  relatively  small  increase  in  cost  since  the  recent  break  in  the- 
exchange,  is  left  in  full  possession  of  the  field.  Basing  the  comparison  mainly 
on  the  depreciation  of  the  franc,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  Canadian  article 
to  the  Belgian  consumer  in  four  months''  time  has  been  a  little  less  than  100  per 
cent  as  against  approximately  20  to  30  per  cent  for  the  home-made  product. 
With  the  readjustment  which  is  sure  to  follow,  the  price  of  the  Belgian  article 
will  rise,  but  this  rise  will  be  comparatively  slow.  Belgium  is  therefore  under 
the  present  circumstances  purchasing  its  miscellaneous  requirements  in  goods  as 
far  as  possible  from  countries  wjiose  currency  is  depreciated,  such  as  France  and 
Italy. 

So  long  as  the  currency  depreciates,  an  artificial  activity  will  be  created  in 
Belgian  factories  owing  to  the  difference  between  the  interior  purchasing  power  of 
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the  franc  and  its  purchasing  power  abroad,  which  allows  a  kind  of  dumping  of 
Belgian  goods  to  take  place  on  foreign  markets. 

Belgian  manufacturers,  to  protect  themselves  against  losses  due  to  a  falling 
franc,  are  quoting  more  and  more  abroad  in  dollars  and  pounds  sterling  instead 
of  in  francs.  Some  have  even  adopted  this  practice  for  the  home  market.  Bel- 
gian exporting  manufacturers,  by  quoting  5  or  10  per  cent  below  their  com- 
petitors' prices  abroad,  are  able  to  ensure  a  continual  flow  of  orders,  and  by- 
quoting  in  gold  currencies  have  the  additional  advantage  of  readily  securing 
foreign  money  with  which  to  purchase  the  raw  materials  which  they  require. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  is  in  many  respects  unhealthy.  In  the  coal 
trade  Belgium  is  at  present  profiting  through  the  securing  of  markets  lost  to 
Great  Britain  due  to  its  coal  strike,  and  the  result  has  been  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  price  of  this  commodity,  giving  rise  to  an  increase  in  manufac- 
turing costs  in  the  Belgian  metallurgical  industries. 

The  retail  price  index  for  Belgium,  which  in  March  last  stood  521,  increased 
to  579  in  June,  and  will  probably  rise  to  over  600  in  July. 

CAUSES  OF  DEPRECIATION  IN  THE  CURRENCY 

The  depreciation  and  inconvertibility  of  Belgium's  currency  is  due  to  a 
number  of  factors,  among  which  are  the  heavy  budget  deficits  since  the  war, 
the  large  amount  of  short-term  borrowings  necessitated  by  a  vast  reconstruction 
programme,  and  the  huge  increase  in  the  fiduciary  note  issue.  It  is  this  last 
factor  especially  which  is  responsible  for  the  monetary  instability  of  the  country. 

By  Royal  Decree  the  gold  standard  was  abandoned  in  Belgium  on  August  2, 
1914,  and  the  forced  bank  note  rate  was  maintained  after  the  war  because  of 
the  German  ordinance  of  October  3,  1914,  giving  the  mark  a  forced  exchange 
rate  of  1.25  francs.  During  the  war  large  quantities  of  marks  were  introduced 
into  Belgium  by  the  Germans,  which  remained  after  their  evacuation  of  the 
country.  Immediately  after  the  Armistice  the  Belgian  Government  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  withdrawing  these  marks  from  circulation.  Its  decision  to 
exchange  these  for  Belgian  notes  at  1.25  francs  per  mark  forced  the  Government 
to  borrow  from  the  National  Bank  a  sum  of  5,800  million  francs,  for  which  the 
bank  was  authorized  to  issue  new  bank  notes  to  an  equivalent  amount,  the  State's 
debt  being  represented  in  the  bank's  balance  sheet  by  Government  bonds. 

Such  bond's  do  not  form  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  note  circulation,  but  these 
were  accepted  at  a  time  when  it  was  believed  that  Germany  would  eventually 
be  forced  to  redeem  the  marks  exchanged  against  francs.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  little  hope  could  be  entertained  in  this  respect,  inflation 
having  been  resorted  to  in  Germany.  The  marks  became  valueless  and  the  Bel- 
gian franc  depreciated,  for  the  only  backing  to  the  new  bank  notes  being  the 
credit  of  the  State,  it  followed  that  abroad  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Belgian 
currency  was  being  based  more  and  more  on  the  amount  of  the  effective  gold 
covering. 

On  December  31,  1918,  the  note  circulation  had  increased  to  3,210  million 
francs  as  against  1,067  million  before  the  war.  In  July,  1919,  the  Belgian 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  statement  recognizing  its  debt  and 
promising  to  refund  within  the  shortest  possible  time  the  advances  made  by  the 
bank.  The  rate  of  exchange  then  stood  at  32.20  francs  to  the  pound  sterling 
as  against  27.75  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

At  the  end  of  1919  the  pound  was  worth  40  francs  and  a  total  of  4.786 
million  francs  in  notes  were  in  circulation.  This  figure  rose  to  6,260  million  at 
the  end  of  1920.  By  the  end  of  1925  only  600  million  francs  had  been  repaid 
by  the  State,  the  note  circulation  reached  7,814  million  francs,  and  the  pound 
stood  at  107,  the  franc  having  then  lost  77  per  cent  of  its  pre-war  value.  Includ- 
ing an  amount  of  480  million  francs  representing  the  first  war  contribution 
imposed  by  the  Germans,  the  State's  debt  to  the  bank  amounted  to  5,680  million 
francs  at  the  beginning  of  1926. 
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THE  STABILIZATION  ATTEMPT 

The  solving  of  the  question  of  Belgium's  share  of  Germany's  reparations 
by  the  Dawes  plan  in  January,  1925,  and  the  consolidation  of  Belgium's  war  and 
pre-war  debts  to  the  United  States  by  the  Washington  agreement  the  following 
August,  cleared  the  way  for  the  preparation  of  a  mathematically  balanced 
budget,  this  equilibrium  having  long  been  regarded  as  the  first  essential  in  any 
attempt  at  financial  reform. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  1925  the  Government  hopefully 
embarked  upon  a  stabilization  project.  It  had  been  calculated  that  every  franc 
increase  in  the  dollar  rate  of  exchange  created  a  budgetary  deficit  of  100  million 
francs,  and  so  a  stabilized  franc  was  considered  necessary  if  the  budget  were  to 
be  balanced.  The  rate  was  provisionally  fixed  at  106  francs  to  the  pound. 
Another  reason  for  "  pegging  "  the  franc  was  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  franc 
was  moving  in  sympathy  with  the  French  currency,  whose  continued  deprecia- 
tion was  causing  grave  concern. 

The  plans  of  the  Government  were,  firstly,  stabilization,  and  this  end  was 
to  be  achieved  by  the  application  of  a  large  loan  ($150,000,000)  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  State's  debt  to  the  bank.  As  a  loan  raised  in  Belgium  for  this  purpose 
would  have  brought  about  a  sudden  deflation,  this  loan  was  to  be  floated  abroad. 
The  budget  for  1926  was  accordingly  drawn  up  to  include  the  charges  of  this 
loan  and  negotiations  for  this  borrowing  were  entered  into  with  a  group  of 
foreign  bankers. 

Once  stabilization  had  been  achieved  and  confidence  in  the  franc  restored 
by  the  return  to  Belgium  of  Belgian  capital  invested  abroad,  as  well  as  by  the 
renewed  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  Belgium,  it  was  the  Government's  inten- 
tion to  effect  the  consolidation  of  the  floating  debt,  which  was  far  too  heavy. 

On  November  20,  1925,  Belgium's  total  debt  amounted  to  45,780  million 
francs,  of  which  the  floating  debt  amounted  to  16,110  million  francs,  or  33  per 
cent.  The  consolidated  debt  totalled  29,660  million  francs  (interior  17,080 
million  francs,  exterior  12,580  million) ,  while  the  floating  debt  was  composed  as 
follows: — Interior:  National  Bank,  5,680  million;  medium  term  bonds,  3,355 
million;  and  short  term  bonds,  5,740  million  francs.  Exterior:  1,345  million 
francs. 

Besides  the  5,740  million  francs'  worth  of  three-  and  six-month  Treasury 
bonds  which  it  was  liable  to  have  to  meet  at  any  time,  the  Government  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  consolidating  1876  million  francs  of  five-year  bonds  matur- 
ing in  December,  1926.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  Government's  failure  in  deal- 
ing effectively  with  this  problem  that  the  stabilization  measures  failed. 

It  was  during  the  middle  of  September  last,  when  the  pound  sterling  was 
quoted  at  112.50  francs,  and  the  dollar  at  23,  that  the  Government,  by  the  use 
of  foreign  credits,  undertook  operations  on  the  money  markets  designed  to 
check  the  depreciation  of  the  Belgian  franc.  By  the  middle  of  October  the 
measures  began  to  bear  fruit,  stabilization  having  been  effected.  The  French 
franc  dropped  while  the  Belgian  exchange  remained  steady.  Dissociation  of 
the  two  currencies  had  been  achieved. 

While  it  had  been  understood  in  September  that  the  foreign  loan  of 
$150,000,000  was  assured  providing  Parliament  approved  the  Government's 
policy  by  voting  the  necessary  laws  ensuring  the  equilibrium  of  the  budget,  and 
especially  those  aiming  at  the  raising  of  new  taxes  to  a  total  of  400  million 
francs,  the  foreign  bankers  towards  the  end  of  November  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  fiscal  plans  and  demanded  guarantees.  They  expressed  the 
view  that  the  Government  was  only  following  out  the  policy  of  previous  Gov- 
ernments by  creating  new  taxes  to  balance  the  budgetr—  an  unsatisfactory  pro- 
cedure— and  suggested  certain  economies  and  reductions.  They  further  advised 
the  industrialization  of  the  State  Railways.  To  this  last  suggestion  the  Belgian 
Government  could  not  agree,  but  it  did,  however,  propose  economies  to  bh? 
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extent  of  50  million  francs  in  the  ordinary  budget  and  reductions  of  100  million 
francs  in  the  extraordinary. 

In  December  it  was  decided  to  raise  new  taxes  to  an  amount  of  600  millions 
instead  of  the  original  400  millions,  and  just  before  New  Year's  Day  the  1926 
budget  was  passed  by  Parliament  and  voted  in  equilibrium.  Expenditure  in 
the  budget  of  ways  and  means  (ordinary)  amounted  to  5,301  million  francs, 
of  which  3,300  millions  were  absolutely  incompressible,  over  2,736  million 
francs  representing  charges  on  the  public  debt.  The  extraordinary  budget 
included  a  sum  of  approximately  400  millions  for  the  State  Railways  and 
Telegraphs. 

By  January  the  effects  of  stabilization  were  being  felt  rather  seriously.  In 
all  the  European  countries  where  stabilization  had  been  effected  a  tightening 
in  the  monetary  situation  developed.  It  had  been  anticipated  that,  as  Bel- 
gium's economic  fabric  was  sound,  there  was  not  any  great  danger  of  an  indus- 
trial crisis.  However,  the  bank  rate  of  discount,  which  up  to  October,  1925, 
had  been  fixed  at  5.50  per  cent,  was  raised  to  6.50  in  November  and  to  7  in 
December.  It  remained  at  this  figure  until  March,  1926,  when  it  rose  to  7.50, 
falling  to  7  again  in  April.  The  shortage  of  credit  was  evidenced  by  the  non- 
renewal of  Treasury  Bonds  which  up  till  January  had  been  regularly  renewed, 
and  also  by  the  failure  of  the  Government's  appeal  to  the  country  for  a  500- 
million-franc  loan  for  the  Belgian  Congo,  which  brought  in  less  than  150 
millions 

At  the  end  of  February  a  number  of  bills  were  passed  by  Parliament. 
The  Government  was  authorized  to  negotiate  a  series  of  foreign  loans  to  a 
total  of  150  million  dollars,  to  be  used  for  the  most  part  in  the  repayment  of  the 
State's  debt  to  the  bank  due  to  the  redeeming  of  marks;  the  bank  was  to  be 
separated  from  the  State;  and  an  end  was  to  be  put  to  the  forced  bank  note 
rate,  the  bank  being  authorized  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  Royal  Decree.  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  bills  were  to  become 
effective. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  "  PEGGING  " 

The  delay  in  bringing  the  negotiations  for  the  foreign  loan  to  a  successful 
conclusion  had  begun  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  Government's 
plans;  and  Belgian  manufacturers  and  producers  who  were  being  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  the  depreciation  in  the  French  franc  caused  increased  com- 
petition in  the  shape  of  imports  of  lower-priced  goods  from  France,  added  their 
quota  to  the  general  unrest. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  March,  while  the  exchange  rate 
.showed  signs  of  moving  against  Belgium,  nothing  suggested  the  possibility  of 
the  spectacular  break  of  the  loth.  When  the  news  was  spread  on  the  Bourse 
that  negotiations  for  the  loan  had  failed,  wild  excitement  prevailed  following 
this  announcement,  and  the  pound  sterling,  which  for  six  months  had  remained 
steady  at  about  107,  soared  to  121.50,  reacting  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  117.20 
francs.  The  movement  coincided  with  a  bear  attack  on  the  French  franc,  and 
followed  a  severe  break  in  prices  on  the  New  York  stock  market.  The  Belgian 
Government,  which  up  till  then  had  been  relying  on  the  psychological  factor 
to  bring  its  plans  to  a  successful  conclusion,  had  been  suddenly  called  upon 
to  redeem  a  large  amount  of  Treasury  Bonds  and  found  itself  obliged  to  draw 
upon  the  reserves  of  capital  which  it  was  using  for  "  pegging  "  the  franc.  The 
Government's  support  having  been  withdrawn,  the  Belgian  franc  gradually 
dropped  to  the  level  of  the  French  franc,  which  it  reached  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  the  two  currencies  have  since  depreciated  in  sympathy. 

Manufacturers  and  business  men  who  had  until  almost  the  last  moment 
relied  on  the  stability  of  the  franc,  precipitated  themselves  on  the  National 
Bank  to  cover  themselves  against  losses  which  they  were  bound  to  sustain  if 
the  franc  depreciated,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  institution  was  forced  to  sell 
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foreign  currencies  in  exchange  for  Treasury  Bonds  can  be  judged  by  the  follow- 
ing figures.  On  March  10  the  bank  paid  out  £300,00(3  ;  on  the  11th,  £1,750,000; 
on  the  12th,  £1,250,000;  and  on  the  13th,  £1,400,000.    Speculation  contributed 

greatly  towards  upsetting  the  situation. 

DIFFICULTIES  FACING  THE  TREASURY 

The  Government,  however,  continued  the  negotiations  for  a  foreign  loan, 
and  with  this  end  in  view  Belgian  bankers  were  asked  towards  the  end  of 
April  to  assist  in  the  consolidation  of  the  1876  million  franc  of  Treasury  Bonds 
maturing  in  the  coming  December,  but  efforts  in  this  direction  were  unsuccess- 
ful.  Public  opinion  was  asking  for  a  change  in  the  Government. 

Considerable  changes  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time  past  in  the  float- 
ing debt.  At  the  beginning  of  May  the  value  of  the  Treasury  Bonds  of  small 
denomination  (1,000  to  5,000  francs)  held  by  the  public  had  decreased  from 
3,650  million  francs  in  September,  1925,  to  3,631  million  francs.  As  regards 
the  bonds  of  larger  denomination  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  which  in  September 
.totalled  approximately  1,800  million  francs,  these  fell  gradually  to  500  millions, 
a  reduction  of  1,300  million  francs  in  eight  months,  thus  creating  a  heavy 
strain  on  the  Treasury.  During  April  over  300  million  francs  of  Treasury 
Bonds  were  presented  for  payment,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  banks 
were  asked  to  form  a  syndicate  for  the  subscription  of  500  million  francs  to 
jneet  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  the  Treasury,  whose  funds  were 
exhausted.  This  request  from  the  Government  was  refused  and  a  demand 
for  funds  was  made  direct  to  the  National  Bank. 

The  Government's  declaration  on  May  4  that  there  were  deficits  amounting 
to  about  1,100  millions  of  francs  in  the  budget  was  not  calculated  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  Government,  and  its  resignation  was  demanded.  Confidence 
in  the  franc  reached  its  lowest  ebb. 

Whereas  the  returns  of  the  National  Bank  on  April  29  showed  a  credit  of 
519,250  francs  to  the  Treasury,  those  for  May  5  revealed  a  debit  of  349  million 
francs  against  the  Public  Treasury,  and  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  on  that 
date  amounted  to  7,984  million  francs  against  7,924  millions  on  April  29  and 
7,730  millions  on  April  22.  On  May  12  this  debit  reached  538  million  francs, 
while  the  bank  note  circulation  stood  at  8,171  million  francs.  The  nominal 
capital  of  the  short-term  Treasury  bonds  then  in  circulation  amounted  to  5,292 
million  francs  against  5,942  millions  on  March  1. 

On  May  19  the  National  Bank  was  authorized  by  Parliament  to  dis- 
count 1,500  million  francs  of  Treasury  bonds,  this  being  considered  the  best 
solution  of  the  Treasury's  difficulties,  and  the  public  was  assured  that  the  State 
would  meet  all  its  obligations.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  fiduciary 
inflation  Belgium  has  undergone  since  the  war.  Of  the  total  amount  of  bonds 
to  be  discounted,  900  million  francs  worth  had  been  discounted  up  to  July  1,  and 
the  bank  note  circulation  on  that  date  amounted  to  8,514  million  francs.  The 
reserves  of  the  bank,  including  gold  and  silver,  bullion,  and  the  equivalent  of 
gold  amounted  to  only  393  million  francs  (gold). 

NEW  GOVERNMENT'S  ACTION  ! 

During  the  second  week  of  May  a  new  cabinet  was  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion, and  on  May  20  a  Government  was  formed  whose  main  efforts  were  to  be 
directed  towards  the  restoring  of  order  in  the  financial  situation.  A  few  days 
later  a  statement  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  a  sinking  found  would  be  estab- 
lished in  order  to  reduce  the  fiduciary  inflation  by  repaying  to  the  bank  Hie 
advances  to  the  State  which  were  made  during  difficult  periodls  and  to  deal  with 
the  dangerous  elements  of  the  floating  debt. 

The  budget  was  submitted  to  revision,  and  at  the  beginning  of  June  the 
new  Government  made  known  its  projects  whereby  new  taxes  amounting  to  1.500 
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million  francs  per  year  were  to  be  raised  during  four  consecutive  years,  this 
being  regarded  as  an  exceptional  measure.  The  taxation  measures  were  put  into 
force  during  the  month.  They  involved  modifications  in  customs  and  excise 
duties,  stamps,  sales  and  luxury  taxes  and  to  existing  taxation  measures  in 
general,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  supertax,  which  is  still  under  study. 
A  policy  of  strict  economy  is  to  be  followed  as  regards  all  future  expenditure. 

RAILWAY  CAPITALIZATION 

As  regards  the  liabilities  of  the  State  to  the  public,  it  is  hoped  that  credit 
will  be  forthcoming.  A  bill  has  just  been  brought  down  for  the  mobilization  of 
the  capital  which  the  Treasury  has  invested  in  the  State  Railways,  which  implies 
its  transformation  into  a  separate  organization  in  the  form  of  a  national  com- 
pany, to  be  operated  by  the  State  for  a  period  of  seventy-five  years.  The  capital 
of  the  company  will  be  11  billion  francs,  represented  by  10  million  ordinary 
shares  of  a  nominal  value  of  100  francs  each  and  20  million  preferred  shares 
of  a  nominal  value  of  500  francs  each,  these  latter  shares  to  be  attributed  to  the 
State.  As  the  preferred  shares  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  sinking  fund  to  be 
used  for  the  consolidation  of  the  State's  debt,  this  fund  will  be  able  to  draw 
upon  additional  resources  valued  at  10  billion  francs,  which,  together  with  the 
6  billion  francs  to-  be  raised  by  increased  taxation,  will  bring  the  total  under 
These  two  headings  to  16  billion  francs  apart  from  any  other  sums  which  will  be 
placed  in  the  fund.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  railway  company  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  the  preferred  shares  to  be  issued  to  the  public 
will  bear  a  fixed  dividend  guaranteed  by  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  a  super- 
dividend on  the  operating  profits. 

Stabilization  proper  is  not  for  the  moment  being  considered;  and  the  rate 
of  exchange  which  will  eventually  be  fixed  for  this  purpose  will  be  decided  upon 
only  when  the  results  of  the  new  measures  which  have  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  properly  appreciated.  The  present  period  is  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  greatly  desired  breathing  spell. 

DANISH  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  July  7,  1926. — Denmark  is  a  large  user  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machines,  since  agriculture  is  the  primary  industry  of  the  country.  The 
demand  for  certain  of  these  appliances  has  given  rise  to  a  fairly  considerable 
manufacturing  industry.  This  particularly  applies  to  dairy  machinery  and 
appliances,  which  are  produced  not  only  for  the  home  market  but  also  for  export. 
Other  agricultural  implements  manufactured  in  Denmark  include  ploughs, 
harrows,  cultivators,  drills,  horse  rakes,  potato  machinery,  hay  presses,  small 
threshing  machines,  and  windmills. 

With  respect  to  a  large  proportion  of  their  requirements  for  agricultural 
machines  and  implements,  the  Danes  are  dependent  upon  importations  from 
abroad.  Harvesting  machinery  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Sweden,  and  Germany;  tractors  from  the  United  States;  ploughs  from  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  Sweden;  harrows  from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
States;  seeders  from  Germany,  Czeeho-Slovakia,  and  Sweden;  hay  rakes  from 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States;  threshing  machines  from  Great  Britain 
and  Germany;  pumps  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain; 
and  hay  forks,  spades  and  shovels,  rakes  and  garden  tools  of  various  kinds  from 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

IMPORTS   FROM  CANADA 

Canadian  manufacturers  are  doing  a  fair  amount  of  business  with  Denmark 
in  harvesting  machines  and  farm  and  garden  tools,  but  the  imports  of  these  pro- 
ducts from  the  Dominion  account  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  imports 
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into  Denmark.  Canadian  exporters  are  handicapped  by  their  distance  from  the 
market  and  the  proximity  of  competing  manufacturers  in  such  countries  as  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Great  Britain,  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

The  largest  trade  done  by  Canadian  manufacturers  is  in  self-binders,  of 
which  417  machines  of  a  total  value  of  $67,070  were  exported  from  Canada  to 
Denmark  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1926.  In  the  same  year  263  mow- 
ing machines  of  a  value  of  $15,860  were  also  shipped  to  that  market  from  the 
Dominion.  Garden  and  farm  tools,  consisting  mostly  of  fork  tines  and  rakes, 
were  exported  from  Canada  to  Denmark  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  the  total  value 
of  $15,992.  The  other  agricultural  machinery  and  implement  exports  to  Den- 
mark from  Canada  in  this  year  were  only  farm  implement  and  machinery  parts 
to  the  value  of  $7,595,  and  ploughs  and  parts  to  the  value  of  $866. 

Other  agricultural  machines  and  implements  in  which  Canadian  manufac- 
turers might  do  business  with  Denmark  are  tractors,  hay  rakes,  disc  drills,  har- 
rows, spades  and  shovels,  and  lawn  mowers. 

TRADE  IN  HARVESTING  MACHINES 

The  chief  business  with  Denmark  in  harvesting  machines  is  the  sale  of 
binders  and  mowers,  there  being  only  a  small  import  of  reapers.  The  usual  sizes 
of  binders  and  mowers  are  sold,  the  medium  sizes  being  chiefly  in  demand.  The 
Canadian  machines  have  an  excellent  reputation  and  meet  with  a  ready  sale, 
but  experience  keen  competition  from  the  United  States  and  from  the  Swedish 
factory  of  an  American  corporation.  German  harvesting  machines  were  being 
freely  sold  during  the  period  of  currency  inflation  in  Germany,  but  have  since 
lost  ground. 

In  1924  Denmark  imported  harvesting  machinery  to  the  total  value  of 
4,209.000  kroner,*  of  which  3,028,000  kroner  are  shown  as  having  been  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  470,000  kroner  by  Germany,  406,000  kroner  by  Sweden, 
and  287,000  kroner  by  Canada.  It  is  probable  that  Canadian  machines  were 
included  in  the  total  import  attributed  to  the  United  States. 

CULTIVATORS,  SEEDERS,  AND  HAY  RAKES 

The  ordinary  and  lighter  makes  of  ploughs  are  manufactured  successfully 
in  Denmark,  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  importation  from  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  that  more  Canadian  ploughs  could  be  sold, 
although  it  is  only  in  the  heavier  and  more  expensive  ploughs  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  could  compete  with  the  German  and  Danish  makers.  Tractor 
ploughs  provide  the  best  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  ploughs  to  Den- 
mark. Heavy  ploughs  are  required  with  12-inch  bottoms,  in  sets  of  two  and 
three  shares,  ploughing  a  furrow  8  or  9  inches  deep. 

In  1924  there  were  imported  into  Denmark  547,400  kg.  of  ploughs  of  a  total 
value  of  579,000  kroner,  of  which  285.200  kg.  valued  at  219,000  kroner  came 
from  Germany;  140,200  kg.  of  a  value  of  231,000  kroner  from  the  United  States; 
and  90,100  kg.  valued  at  98,000  kroner  from  Sweden. 

In  disc  drills  and  seeding  machines  generally  it  is  difficult  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  compete  against  the  makers  in  Germany  and  Czecho-Slovakia, 
whose  products  are  well  introduced  and  who  have  the  advantage  of  proximity 
to  the  market.  These  products  are  also  manufactured  to  some  extent  in  Den- 
mark. 

In  1924  Denmark  imported  seeding  machines  to  the  total  value  of  808,000 
kroner,  of  which  Germany  supplied  585,000  kroner  and  Czecho-Slovakia  131,000 
kroner. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  harrows  and  the  general  line  of  cultivators, 
the  ordinary  types  of  which  are  now  manufactured  in  Denmark  and  the  remainder 


*  Par  value  of  Danish  krone  =  $0,268:  1  kilogramme  ==  2.2046  lbs. 
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of  the  requirements  filled  by  importations  from  European  countries,  although 
some  imports  have  also  taken  place  from  the  United  States. 

It  was  believed  that  Canadian  manufacturers  could  do  some  business  with 
Denmark  in  hay  rakes.  These  are  manufactured  locally,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
requirements  are  met  by  importations  from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
States.  The  North  American  horse  rakes  are  recognized  as  superior  to  the  German 
or  Danish  product.  In  1924  the  imports  into  Denmark  of  harrows,  rollers,  horse 
rakes,  and  other  large  implements  amounted  to  660,200  kg.,  of  which  Germ/an y 
supplied  424,400  kg.,  Sweden  112,100  kg.,  and  the  United  States  81,700  kg. 

THRESHING  MACHINES 

Danish  requirements  for  small  threshing  machines  operated  by  electric  power 
are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  home  factories,  while  larger  threshing  machines  are 
imported  entirely  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  There  is  no  open- 
ing for  the  North  American  type  of  thresher,  which  is  not  considered  suitable  for 
the  use  of  Danish  fanners.  Imports  of  threshing  machines  into  Denmark  in  1924 
amounted  to  37,700  kg.,  of  which  Great  Britain  supplied  19,800  kg.  and  Germanv 
15,700  kg. 

TRACTORS 

The  greater  part  of  the  agricultural  area  of  Denmark  is  comprised  of  farms 
between  37  and  148  acres  in  extent  and  farms  larger  than  148  acres  account  for 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total.  In  view  of  these  considerations  it  would  appear 
that  the  openings  for  the  extensive  use  of  tractors  in  Denmark  are  very  limited. 
Nevertheless  the  introduction  of  the  light  tractor  of  10-18  horse-power  and  the 
strong  tendency  towards  the  co-operative  use  of  farm  machinery  on  the  part  of 
the  Danish  peasantry  have  led  to  a  considerable  number  of  tractors  being  intro- 
duced in  recent  years. 

Last  year  977  tractors  were  imported  into  Denmark  and  497  were  re-exported, 
leaving  a  net  import  of  480  tractors.  In  1924  there  was  an  import  of  1,620  trac- 
tors of  a  total  value  of  3,987,000  kroner,  of  which  1,203  tractors  were  re-exported. 
The  net  import  was  therefore  417  tractors  of  a  value  of  444,000  kroner.  With 
the  exception  of  two  tractors,  the  source  of  supply  for  the  tractors  imported  in 
1924  was  given  as  the  United  States  and  the  relatively  large  re-export  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  a  leading  United  States  manufacturing  concern  utilizes 
Copenhagen  as  a  base  for  supplying  all  the  Baltic  countries. 

It  would  be  of  advantage  to  Canada  if  a  share  of  the  four  hundred  or  so 
light  tractors  sold  each  year  in  Denmark  could  be  supplied  from  Canadian 
factories. 

GARDEN  AND  FARM  TOOLS 

Denmark  provides  a  large  market  for  various  hand  tools  used  in  agricul- 
ture and  gardening.  Canadian  manufacturers  enjoy  a  fair  amount  of  business 
in  some  of  these  products,  particularly  fork  tines,  and  probably  a  larger  trade 
could  be  developed. 

The  imports  into  Denmark  in  1925  of  spades,  shovels,  forks,  scythes  and 
other  small  agricultural  tools  amounted  to  465,100  kg.,  and  in  1924  to  514,000 
kg.  of  a  total  value  of  991,000  kroner.  Germany  was  the  chief  source  of  supply 
in  the  latter  year  with  395,000  kg.,  the  United  States  next  with  53,800  kg"!, 
and  Great  Britain  third  with  53,000  kg. 

Forks  are  imported  chiefly  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Sweden.  Spades  and  shovels  are  obtained  from  Germany,  Great  Britain'  and 
Sweden,  scythes  from  Germany  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  rakes  from  all  of  these 
countries,  while  general  garden  tools  are  supplied  mostly  from  Germany  with 
the  better  qualities  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  large  sale  of  both  hay  and  manure  forks  in  Denmark.  The 
former  are  required  with  both  two  and  three  prongs,  while  the  latter  chiefly 
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with  five  prongs.  Special  spading  forks  are  also  used  in  large  quantities  for 
various  root  crops  and  are  chiefly  required  with  four  prongs.  The  forks  are 
imported  from  Canada  mostly  without  wooden  handles  in  the  form  of  tines. 

There  would  be  a  good  opening  in  Denmark  for  Canadian  spades  and 
shovels  if  Canadian  manufacturers  could  compete  in  price  with  Great  Britain. 
A  number  of  inquiries  were  received  for  Canadian  spades  and  shovels.  The 
largest  demand  is  for  shovels  used  for  the  spreading  of  fertilizers.  This  is  a 
fairly  light  type  now  chiefly  imported  from  Germany. 

Iron  rakes  with  12,  14  or  16  teeth  are  imported  into  Denmark  and  some 
are  reported  to  have  come  from  Canada.  The  German  firms  are  able  to  deliver 
these  rakes  fairly  cheaply  and  do  the  largest  trade. 

There  is  an  excellent  opening  for  business  with  Denmark  in  Canadian 
lawn  mowers.  The  demand  is  not  large,  but  the  Canadian  product  is  superior 
to  the  German  mowers,  which  have  the  largest  sale.  Various  sizes  and  types 
are  sold  and  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  develop  trade  in  the 
better  quality  mowers. 

OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  APPLIANCES 

There  would  not  appear  to  be  much  opportunity  for  developing  Canadian 
trade  with  Denmark  in  any  of  the  other  lines  of  agricultural  appliances 
imported  into  that  country.  Pumps  are  mostly  obtained  from  Germany,  the 
imports  in  1924  being  469,700  kg.,  of  which  386,200  kg.  came  from  Germany 
and  30,200  kg.  from  the  United  States.  Windmills  are  manufactured  in  Den- 
mark and  are  also  exported.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  American 
windmills,  but  without  any  satisfactory  results.  Engines  are  also  made  in  Den- 
mark, and  the  use  of  oil  or  steam  engines  for  agricultural  purposes  is  not  so 
great  as  in  other  countries  owing  to  the  extensive  employment  of  electrical 
power  on  Danish  farms,  both  large  and  small.  Danish  requirements  for  binder 
twine  are  mostly  met  by  imports  from  Holland,  Sweden,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  total  imports  in  1925  amounting  to  2,941,300  kg.  Potato 
machinery,  both  seeders  and  diggers,  are  made  in  Denmark,  and  there  is  also 
a  small  quantity  imported  from  Germany.  With  regard  to  dairy  machinery, 
a  number  of  cream  separators  are  imported  each  year  from  Sweden,  but  a 
larger  quantity  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  including  some  to  Canada. 
There  is  also  a  large  export  of  churns,  a  few  of  which  are  at  the  same  time 
imported  from  Germany. 

CO-OPERATIVE  PURCHASE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

A  feature  of  the  trade  in  Denmark  in  agricultural  machines  is  the  degree 
,to  which  the  farmers  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  joint  purchase  and  use  of 
various  kinds  of  machines.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  threshing 
.machines,  but  other  agricultural  machinery  such  as  tractors,  seed  cleaners  and 
sorters,  drills,  mowers  and  self-binders,  are  also  often  used  jointly  on  co- 
operative lines.  A  loan  is  usually  raised  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the 
machine  at  a  local  savings  bank  on  the  joint  liability  of  the  participating 
farmers.  After  the  loan  has  been  repaid  the  expenses  of  operation  are  divided 
in  accordance  with  the  use  which  each  farmer  makes  of  the  machine. 

In  addition  to  the  co-operative  purchase  and  use  of  machinery,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  agricultural  machines  and  implements  sold  in  Denmark 
is  distributed  through  the  stores  of  the  co-operative  distributive  societies,  which 
are  chiefly  located  in  the  country  districts.  This  especially  applies  to  dairy 
machinery  and  requisites.  These  distributive  societies  in  turn  purchase  their 
supplies  from  the  central  organizations,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  of  Denmark,  an  organization  supplying  some 
,1,500  co-operative  stores.  The  headquarters  of  this  society  are  located  in 
Copenhagen,  while  there  are  branches  and  warehouses  in  twelve  provincial 
towns. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES 

The  Danish  trade  in  imported  agricultural  machines  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  four  or  five  Copenhagen  firms,  who  have  agents  throughout  the  coun- 
try, but  agricultural  tools  are  also  imported  by  other  Copenhagen  firms.  Agri- 
cultural machinery  is  sold  on  long  terms  of  credit,  usually  six  months,  and 
implements  are  usually  sold  on  the  basis  of  30-  GO-  or  90-day  sight  drafts, 
.according  to  the  kind  of  implement  sold.  It  is  difficult  to  do  business  with 
(Denmark  without  a  suitable  representative  or  granting  the  exclusive  sale  to  a. 
leading  importing  firm.  The  principal  importing  firms  have  already  estab- 
lished connections  for  most  lines  of  agricultural  machinery,  but  it  should  not  be 
.difficult  for  Canadian  exporters  of  small  implements  to  find  a  satisfactory 
representative  in  Copenhagen. 

DUTIES 

Binders,  reapers  and  mowers  and  parts  thereof  are  free  of  duty  when 
imported  into  Denmark,  'but  tractors,  threshers,  seeding  and  other  agricultural 
machines  are  subject  to  a  customs  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty 
on  ploughs,  harrows,  rollers,  horse  rakes  and  other  large  implements  is  specific 
,and  amounts  to  3  ore  per  kilogramme.  Spades,  shovels,  forks  and  scythes  pay 
,a  duty  of  8  ore  per  kilogramme  and  other  small  agricultural  or  garden  tools  a 
duty  of  10  ore  per  kilogramme. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  GERMAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  July  12,  1926. — During  the  month  of  June  there  were  further 
indications  of  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  German  economic  situation.  The 
number  of  insolvencies  has  fallen  to  a  normal  figure,  indicating  that  the  cleansing 
stage  of  the  crisis  has  been  completed.  Market  conditions  in  most  industries 
show  a  slight  improvement  and  production  would  appear  to  be  increasing.  The 
only  marked  increase  in  activity,  however,  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  coal 
mining  industry,  which  has  resulted  from  the  prolongation  of  the  British  strike. 

In  spite  of  reports  of  increasing  production,  unemployment  shows  no  signs 
of  decreasing,  the  figure  for  June  being  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  previous 
month,  although  normally  this  is  one  of  the  busiest  months  of  the  year.  In 
order  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situation  the  Government  are  proposing  to 
grant  credits  to  the  railways,  posts,  building  societies,  etc.,  for  productive  works, 
while  the  plan  recently  adopted  for  financing  Russian  orders  is  also  expected  to 
assist  in  the  reduction  of  unemployment. 

There  continues  to  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  easy  money,  and  after  reducing 
its  discount  rate  from  7  to  6?  per  cent  on  June  7,  the  Reichsbank  announced 
a  further  reduction  to  6  per  cent  on  July  6.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
floating  a  part  of  the  Western  Steel  Trust  loan  in  Germany.  Throughout  most 
of  the  month  of  June  there  was  activity  in  the  stock  markets  and  the  share 
index  of  the  Frankjarter  Zeitung  rose  from  90.89  on  June  6  to  103.62  on  July  3. 
Last  week  brought  about  a  reaction  which  would  now  appear  to  have  been  checked. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  industrial  depression  through  which  Germany  has  been 
passing  can  be  derived  from  the  following  table,  giving  figures  of  unemploy- 
ment, insolvencies  and  wholesale  price  index  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year: — 

Total  Wholesale 
Unemployed  Official      Price  Index 

in  receipt  Insol-      Receiver-  Berliner 

of  support        vencies  ships  Tageblatt 


January   2,031,000  1,068  1,432  138.0 

February   2,056,000  1.934  1,525  135.9 

March   1,942,000  1,845  1,486  134.6 

April   1,782,000  1,300  938  134.3 

May   1,742,000  1,042  712  133.5 

June   1,749,000  919  482  132.9 
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During  June  an  increase  in  production  is  reported  both  in  the  case  of  coal 
and  lignite,  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  favourable  indication  of  the  month. 
The  daily  output  of  Ruhr  coal  rose  from  347,000  tons  in  May  to  about  360,000 
tons  in  June,  while  in  Upper  Silesia  the  increase  was  from  52,551  tons  to  55,000 
tons,  the  average  daily  output  for  June.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
coal  exports  from  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  British  strike. 

Reports  from  the  different  industries  for  the  month  of  June  are  various. 
Only  in  the  case  of  a  few  industries  is  any  marked  increase  in  activity  reported, 
but  in  many  instances  an  improvement  in  market  conditions  is  admitted.  In 
the  steel  industry,  for  instance,  a  significant  fact  is  the  increase  by  the  Raw 
Steel  Syndicate  of  its  production  quota  from  65  to  67^  per  cent  of  normal. 

Prices  remain  very  stable,  and  the  same  applies  to  wages,  the  average  wage 
for  skilled  workers  in  June  being  46.02  Reichsmarks  a  week  and  for  unskilled 
workers  33.95  Reichsmarks. 

FINANCING  OF  RUSSIAN  ORDERS 

A  factor  which  is  expected  to  have  a  favourable  influence  on  the  employ- 
ment situation  in  Germany  is  the  basis  recently  agreed  upon  for  financing 
Russian  orders  on  a  credit  basis.  This  was  provided  for  some  months  ago,  but 
some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  drawing  up  a  satisfactory  plan.  A  con- 
sortium of  the  leading  Germany  banks  has  been  formed  for  financing  part  of 
the  credits,  while  the  Government  is  to  extend  its  guarantee  for  35  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  approved  credits.  The  financing  by  the  banking  consortium  is 
to  attain  a  total  of  from  120  to  150  million  Reichsmarks,  and  an  organization 
is  to  be  formed  by  the  consortium  and  interested  industries  to  handle  the 
business.  An  inter-departmental  committee  has  been  set  up  to  examine  appli- 
cations for  the  Government  guarantee.  The  applications  before  this  committee 
are  already  reported  to  have  reached  a  total  of  344  million  Reichsmarks,  although 
the  total  credits  which  the  Government  can  guarantee  are  limited  to  300  million 
Reichsmarks. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

With  the  possibility  of  higher  duties  on  a  number  of  food  products  coming 
into  force  on  August  1,  there  has  been  greater  activity  in  the  importation  of 
certain  lines  of  provisions,  including  flour.  The  import  trade  in  raw  materials 
is  also  experiencing  greater  activity  without  any  indication  of  an  unduly  large 
volume  of  business.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  import  trade  during 
May  and  June  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  at  any  period  since  last  autumn. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  EGGS  IN  GLASGOW 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  July  7,  1926. — Owing  to  the  industrial  situation  here,  which  cur- 
tails the  purchasing  power  of  the  British  public,  low  prices  have  been  the  rule 
in  order  to  clear  stocks. 

So  far  in  advance  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  reliable  forecast,  but  Canadian 
shippers  of  eggs  will  have  to  contend  this  fall  with  much  larger  arrivals  of 
Russian  eggs,  and  with  the  poor  sale  of  Irish  in  the  month  of  May,  there  has 
been  a  large  quantity  put  into  cold  storage,  as  they  could  not  be  sold  except  at 
a  loss. 

It  is  considered  here  generally  that  Canadian  shippers  are  asking  too  high 
a  price  for  shipment  during  the  winter  months.  One  prominent  shipper  has 
recently  quoted  40  cents  a  dozen  f.o.b.  which,  with  freight  and  other  charges 
added,  would  be  equivalent  to  18s.  per  hd.  c.i.f.  Glasgow.  An  importer  in 
Glasgow  has  been  offering  eggs  at  17s.  6d.  per  hd.  c.i.f.  When  a  Glasgow  im- 
porter can  offer  at  sixpence  less  than  a  Canadian  shipper  and  still  make  a  profit, 
the  prospects  for  Canadian  eggs  here  do  not  seem  to  be  bright  unless  prices  at 
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home  take  a  drop.  Another  firm  has  been  offered  Canadian  eggs  at  17s.  6d. 
c.i.f.  Glasgow,  but  would  not  risk  business  at  this  price.  It  would  appear  that 
the  prospects  would  be  good  at  16s.  to  16s.  6d  c.i.f.  Glasgow,  and  at  16s.  one 
important  firm  at  least  would  be  inclined  to  purchase. 

At  the  present  moment  the  demand  in  the  Glasgow  market  for  Irish  eggs 
is  good  and  prices  tend  to  be  firmer. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  July  15,  1926. — It  was  reported  by  this  office  a  month  ago  that 
two  C.P.R.  liners  of  the  "  M  "  class,  of  a  tonnage  of  17,500,  would  most  probably 
be  built  on  the  Clyde,  and  that  some  at  least  of  this  company's  five  new  cargo 
vessels  would  very  likely  be  constructed  here.  The  contracts  for  the  "  M  " 
vessels  have  since  been  placed,  together  with  two  of  the  five  cargo  carriers,  each 
of  10,000  tons  deadweight,  all  of  which  will  be  built  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  river.  It  is  stated  that  another  yard  in  this  district  is  well  in  the  running 
for  two  more  of  the  remaining  three. 

These  important  contracts  have  given  rise  to  renewed  optimism  regarding 
the  prospects  in  the  yards  for  the  remaining  half  of  the  year.  The  coal  stoppage 
has  prevented  builders  from  securing  sufficient  supplies  of  materials  and  fuel, 
and  this  fact  will  no  doubt  prolong  the  period  of  construction  for  vessels  in 
hand,  but  the  outlook  in  this  area  has  certainly  improved  considerably  in 
recent  months.  Orders  still  come  along  for  new  vessels,  and  once  the  coal 
dispute  is  out  of  the  way  there  should  be  some  considerable  activity  as  com- 
pared with  the  last  few  years. 

A  number  of  orders  have  been  placed  for  works  of  a  general  engineering 
character,  most  of  them  in  connection  with  schemes  being  undertaken  by  muni- 
cipalities and  other  local  authorities. 

The  only  change  to  be  reported  in  the  Scottish  iron  and  steel  trade  is  in 
a  backward  direction,  as  a  result  of  the  coal  stoppage.  Steel  production  is 
almost  at  a  standstill,  and  the  two  last  blast  furnaces  remaining  in  operation 
have  been  blown  out,  so  that  the  production  of  pig-iron  has  completely  ceased. 

To  a  great  extent  many  Clydeside  employers  have  been  able  to  keep  going 
by  the  replacement  of  coal  by  oil,  and  this  change  has*  been  going  on  pro- 
gressively in  works  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland;  in  many  cases  this 
change-over  will  probably  be  permanent.  A  large  amount  of  Continental  and 
American  coal  has  been  arriving  at  Glasgow,  which  hais  been  used  mainly  for 
bunkering  purposes  and  for  use  in  gas  works. 

The  Scottish  tweed  trade  is  doing  moderately  well  at  the  present  time, 
some  of  the  manufacturers  having  most  of  their  looms  in  operation  producing 
goods  for  next  winter's  trade.  The  character  of  the  orders  placed  shows  that 
the  demand  is  principally  for  material  of  a  Scottish  character — Cheviots  and 
Saxonies — while  the  market  for  worsteds  has  beeen  falling  off.  Good  business 
is  being  done  with  the  United  States,  and  a  fair  business  with  Canada. 

There  is  little  activity  in  the  jute  trade,  and  on  this  account  conditions  in 
the  Dundee  area  are  quiet.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  extreme  firmness  of 
prices  of  raw  material.  Business  is  not  expected  to  show  improvement  until 
the  raw  material  position  in  Calcutta  becomes  clear. 

In  Northern  Ireland  the  flax  crop  promises  well,  and  though  the  acreage 
is  less  than  last  year  a  promising  yield  is  expected.  Both  flax  and  tow  are 
cheaper,  Livonian  at  £72  a  ton,  however,  being  still  in  excess  of  what  most 
spinners  are  prepared  to  give.  BKKO  remains  at  about  £79,  though  there  are 
sellers  at  £76.  The  trade  in  linen  is  briefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
inquiries.  In  the  handkerchief  line  business  is  ahead  of  last  year  although 
household  linens  are  slow  of  sale,  even  in  novelties  such  as  sheetings  and  pillow 
linens  with  damask  borders. 
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GOVERNMENT  BOARD  TO  CONTROL  EXPORT  OF  PERISHABLE 
PRODUCTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr,  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  writes 
on  June  25  as  follows : 

Under  date  of  June  16,  a  bill  received  assent  which  is  designed  to  place 
the  export  of  all  perishable  products  under  the  control  of  a  Government  board. 
This  act  repeals  the  Fruit  Export  Act  of  1925,  which  vested  the  control  of 
export  fruit  in  a  non-official  board  upon  which  the  growers  and  exporters  were 
represented. 

The  present  Act  places  not  only  fruit,  but  all  other  perishable  products 
under  the  aegis  of  a  Government  board.  This  board  will  consist  of  three 
ordinary  members  and  three  other  members  representing  the  citrus,  the  deciduous 
fruit,  and  the  egg  and  poultry7  industries  respectively.  Wide  powers  are  granted 
the  board,  which  is  designed  to  control  the  handling  of  South  African  perishable 
products,  not  only  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  but  until  they  arrive  at  their 
overseas  destinations. 

DOMESTIC  PRICE-FIXING  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SUGARS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  June  25,  1926. — As  the  outcome  of  an  investigation  into  the 
Natal  sugar  industry,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries  have  recommended 
the  institution  of  a  suspended  duty  upon  the  item  of  imported  sugars.  This 
item  also  covers  golden  and  maple  syrups,  molasses,  glucoses  and  treacles. 

The  present  duty  is  4s.  6d.  per  100  lbs.,  and  a  suspended  duty  of  3s.  6d.  per 
100  lbs.  is  to  be  made  operative  in  event  of  the  sugar  industry  satisfying  certain 
conditions.  These  conditions  postulate  the  development  of  greater  liaison 
between  planter's  and  millers,  and  a  redrafting  of  contracts  which  will  permit  a 
more  equitable  division  of  the  profits  of  the  industry. 

The  various  elements  of  the  sugar  industry  have  not  agreed  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries  to  date,  but  they  are  in  session 
concerning  them  at  present,  and  it  seems  probable  that  some  arrangements  which 
will  meet  the  Board's  requirements  will  be  arrived  at  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  meantime,  under  date  of  June  16,  an  act  to  control  the  prices  of 
certain  sugars  within  the  Union  received  assent.  This  protection  for  the  South 
African  consumer  fixes  the  maximum  retail  price  of  refined  sugars  at  South 
African  seaports  at  3Jd.  per  lb.,  and  the  maximum  retail  price  for  mill  white 
sugars  at  3^d.  per  lb.  The  Government  has  thus  carried  out  its  part  of  the 
undertaking,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  suspended  duty  of  3s.  6d.  per  100  lbs. 
(making  a  total  duty  upon  imported  sugars  of  8s.  per  100  lbs.)  will  shortly 
become  operative. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  PRODUCES  FIRST  PIG-IRON  FROM  NATIVE  ORES 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  writes 
under  date  June  25  that  on  June  19  the  first  tapping  of  the  first  blast  furnace 
blown  in  Newcastle  (Natal)  took  place,  and  the  first  South  African  pig-iron  was 
drawn  off. 

There  is  some  controversy  as  to  the  nature  of  the  assistance  which  should 
be  given  this  important  primary  industry.  A  bill  received  assent,  under  date  of 
June  16,  which  extended  the  bounty  period  upon  South  African  manufactured 
pig-iron  until  1934,  and  it  is  probable  that  further  assistance  will  be  given.  The 
coastal  areas  wish  this  assistance  to  take  the  form  of  preferential  railway  rates, 
and  the  interior  centres  prefer  tariff  protection.  The  matter  will  doubtless  come 
up  for  review  in  the  near  future. 
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GRE4T  BRITAIN'S  STRENGTHENING  HOLD  ON  EAST  AFRICAN 

MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  June  25,  1926.— The  latest  official  report  from  H.M.  Trade 
Commissioner  in  East  Africa  strikes  an  optimistic  note  with  reference  to  British 
business  in  that  area. 

For  some  time  after  the  war  it  appeared  as  though  Continental,  Indian,  and 
Japanese  competition  would  overpower  British  trade.  The  market  is  essentially 
a  cheap  one,  and  the  trading  community  is  largely  Oriental  in  personnel.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  the  traditional  caution  of  British  exporters, 
appeared  to  point  to  a  gradual  diminution  of  British  business,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Germany  and  other  foreign  competitors  were  attempting 
to  consolidate  the  market  by  means  of  long  term  and  loose  credits. 

As  the  Eastern  Colonies  come  under  the  Congo  Basin  Agreement,  no  prefer- 
ential tariffs  are  possible,  and  the  entire  position  was  none  too  bright  from  the 
point  of  view  of  British  interests.  According  to  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 
however,  the  situation  has  improved  during  the  past  year  because  of  the  trading 
"losses  which  Continental  and  Asiatic  competitors  have  incurred.  Loose  credits 
have  proved  to  be  unprofitable,  and  from  now  onwards  East  African  business 
will  be  booked  upon  other  than  credit  considerations.  Moreover,  the  unequalled 
British  trading  machinery  is  beginning  to  come  into  its  own,  and  Continental 
and  other  foreign  goods  are  being  handled  more  and  more  through  London. 

In  the  bulk  lines  such  as  building  materials,  iron  and  steel  goods,  and  tex- 
tiles, Great  Britain  has  strengthened  her  position  during  the  past  year,  and  now 
seems  to  be  able  to  meet  Continental  prices  and  deliveries  without  difficulty.  It 
is  believed  that  in  many  cases  foreign  suppliers  regarded  nothing  as  too  low  in 
quality  for  the  East  African  market,  and  this  error  has  reacted  to  the  advantage 
of  better-class  goods.  All  in  all.  the  outlook  for  British  manufacturers  is  con- 
siderably brighter  than  was  anticipated  a  year  ago.  The  likelihood  of  a  larger 
trade  with  Great  Britain  should  suggest  to  Canadian  expoirters  the  desirability 
of  an  enlargement  of  Canadian  exports  to  British  East  Africa. 

DUTCH  MARKET  FOR  PICKLED  HORSE  MEAT 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  July  5,  1926. — During  the  warmer  months  of  the  year  many 
Hollanders  vary  their  noonday  diet  by  consuming  pieces  of  smoked  meat,  which 
have  been  shaved  off  in  a  slicing  machine,  with  rolls  or  slices  of  bread.  Most  of 
the  smoked  meat  is  consumed  between  May  and  November,  replacing  the  winter 
sausages,  which  cannot  profitably  be  made  or  kept  during  the  summer. 

"  Smoked  meat "  is  smoked  pickled  horse  meat,  and  pickled  horse  meat 
should  be  produced  in  increasing  quantities  in  Canada,  especially  in  the  western 
provinces.  Imports  during  the  past  four  years  were  as  follows  (in  metric  tons) : 
1922,  364  (169,000  florins) ;  1923,  735  (337,000  fl.) ;  1924,  1,353  (569,000  fl.) ; 
1925,  2,527  (1,130,000  fl.).  The  countries  of  origin  of  the  pickled  horse  meat 
imported  in  1925  were  as  follows  (in  metric  tons):  United  States,  1,589;  Bel- 
gium, 360;  Great  Britain,  217;  Germany,  155;  Ireland,  143.  A  few  small 
parcels  Were  in  that  year  shipped  from  Canada. 

Some  Canadian  firms  have  tried  to  enter  this  market,  but  without  success  ; 
and  it  is  one  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  Dutch  smoke  houses  as  regards 
cutting,  preparation,  packing,  and  terms  of  inspection  and  payment  must  be 
strictly  'adhered  to. 

preparation 

Not  every  horse  is  suitable  for  this  trade  in  smoked  meat.  No  matter  what 
grade  is  marked  on  a  barrel  of  horse  meat,  every  piece  of  meat  must  be  4  inches 
thick,  and  a  poorly  nourished  animal  cannot  yield  meat  of  this  thickness. 
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Since  smoked  meat  is  to  be  consumed  in  fine  slices,  every  vestige  of  sinew 
and  gristle  must  be  removed  in  cutting.  Sinews,  pieces  of  bones,  gristles,  and 
fat  do  not  add  to  the  look  of  the  smoked  meat;  and  in  addition  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  pickled  horse  meat  is  dutiable  at  6  fl.  per  100  kg.  gross  weight, 
including  the  weight  of  the  barrel,  pickle,  and  such  sinews,  etc.,  as  the  packer 
failed  to  remove.  Further,  if  too  much  sinew  or  gristle  is  left  on,  the  importer 
is  perforce  put  to  the  expense  of  removing  it  before  he  can  either  smoke  it  himself 
or  sell  it  to  a  smoker. 

PICKLING 

Pickling  is  important.  When  smoked  meat  is  sliced  it  must  have  a  fresh 
red  colour  uniform  from  surface  to  surface  throughout  the  slice  with  no  grey 
centres  indicating  either  imperfect  pickling  or  smoking.  Intending  exporters 
will  of  course  give  every  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  such  Dutch  importers 
as  they  m'ay  write  to,  but  the  following  brief  outline  may  be  of  service  in  indicat- 
ing what  is  required. 

After  slaughter,  the  various  cuts  should  be  stored  separately  in  vats  con- 
taining a  light  pickle  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  quantity  of  saltpetre, 
and  the  meat  left  in  this  vat  for  twelve  days.  Then  the  meat  should  be  removed, 
examined  for  further  cutting  away  of  tendons,  and  packed  in  tierces  according 
to  grade.  Then  when  the  cask  is  filled  brine  from  the  vat  should  be  poured  in 
to  complete  the  cask  and  further  preserve  the  meat  during  storage  and  transit 
until  it  reaches  the  smoker.  When  this  brine  is  added  it  should  strongly  resemble 
in  colour  and  fluidity  a  red  wine. 

Only  a  good  grade  of  cask  should  be  used,  one  strongly  bound  with  steel 
hoops. 

GRADING 

Pickled  horse  meat  is  generally  sold  as  one  of  three  grades — "A",  "B",  "C" — 
and  the  chief  difference  between  each  grade  is  the  part  of  the  animal  which  is 
packed  and  its  size.  "A"  grade,  the  best,  contains  only  outsides  and  insides  of 
hindquarters,  thick  shoulders,  and  thick  pieces  of  the  back  and  loin.  A  tierce 
marked  "B"  grade  would  contain  smaller  pieces  than  would  be  graded  "A",  as 
well  as  necks,  fillets,  and  thin  backs  or  centre  fillets.  In  grade  "C"  would  be 
included  smaller  pieces  such  as  calves  or  flanks.  But  as  pickled  horse  meat 
imported  into  Holland  is  for  smoking  and  slicing,  small  scraps  are  of  no  value. 

FAVOURABLE  TIME  TO  SHIP 

Monthly  trade  returns  of  the  Dutch  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that 
increasing  monthly  imports  take  place  from  October  until  February,  when  a 
decline  sets  in  which  lasts  until  the  next  autumn. 

Monthly  importations  in  metric  tons  for  the  year  from  May,  1925,  to  April, 
1926,  were  as  follows:  May,  195;  June,  141;  July,  64;  August,  143;  September, 
124;  October,  396;  November,  317;  December,  418;  January,  350;  February, 
274;  March,  191;  April,  208. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE  AND  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

Before  a  Canadian  exporter  undertakes  to  ship  pickled  horse  meat  to  Hol- 
land he  should  receive  full  instructions  from  the  importer  regarding  pickling 
and  preparation.  Then  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  ship  a  few  tierces  on  con- 
signment in  order  that  the  Dutch  importer  may  have  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
and  show  the  goods  to  his  trade.  The  importers,  whose  names  can  be  secured 
on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  file  T.C.-8-119,  can  all  be  depended  upon  to 
give  the  Canadian  exporter  every  assistance,  and  have  stated  that  as  soon  as 
they  are  satisfied  of  the  ability  of  a  Canadian  exporter  to  fill  their  requirements 
they  will  be  prepared  to  buy  cash  against  documents  without  insisting  on  "right 
to  inspect  before  payment". 
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PAPER  IMPORTS  INTO  SHANGHAI,  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  June  10,  1926. — Though  Canada  has  not  yet  achieved  a  position 
of  importance  as  a  supplier  of  newsprint  and  paper  to  China,  the  possibilities  in 
this  country  will  call  for  serious  attention  by  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  in 
the  near  future. 

The  number  of  paper  mills  in  China  is  very  limited  and  their  machinery, 
with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  quite  inadequate  to  the  task  of  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  the  standard  grade  of  paper  produced 
in  Canada  is  not  suitable  for  the  China  market.  Those  newspapers  in  the  posi- 
tion to  use  Western  weights  have  a  limited  circulation,  and  do  not  figure  largely 
as  importers.  Varieties  of  foreign  manufactured  paper  are,  however,  in  increas- 
ing demand,  particularly  M.G.  Cap,  which  follows  the  newsprint  demand  very 
closely,  and  is  one  in  which  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  compete. 

Imports  in  the  majority  of  classes  into  the  port  of  Shanghai  during  1925 
show  a  decided  decline  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year.  Although 
decreases  were  general  in  imports  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper  and  board,  they 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  these  classes,  and  some  of  the  heaviest  reductions 
took  place  in  such  fine  lines  as  book,  coated,  and  cigarette  papers.  Writing  and 
glazed  papers  were  important  exceptions,  receipts  of  the  former  showing  an 
increase  in  value  from  G.$451,645  to  G.$678,913,  and  of  the  latter  from 
G.$116,473  to  G.  $192,836.  M.G.  Cap,  imports  of  which  rose  from  G.$l,787,893 
in  1924  to  G.$l, 924,488  in  1925,  was  also  a  notable  exception  among  the  coarser 
varieties. 

The  decrease  in  paper  purchases  during  1925  is  ascribed  to  the  disturbed 
conditions  throughout  the  country  during  the  year,  with  a  natural  slowing  up  of 
offtake  from  Shanghai  stocks  and  a  resultant  decline  in  importations.  During 
six  weeks  in  spring,  when  disturbances  were  at  their  height,  practically  no  order- 
ing was  done,  and  the  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  to  purchase 
additional  supplies  was  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  stocks  iat  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  were  unusually  large. 

quantities  and  values  of  various  imports 

Imports  of  various  classes  of  paper  and  paper  products  into  the  port  of 
Shanghai,  which  receives  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  total  imports  of  paper  and 
board  into  China,  were  as  follows: — 


IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  PRODUCTS  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  SHANGHAI 


Class  Pounds  Value  G.$ 

Newsprint   49,451,477  2.185,206 

Book  paper   18,445,152  1,345,267 

Art  printing  paper   28,933  2,942 

M.G.   poster   383,466  24,937 

Simili  paper   2,627,727  179.875 

Coated  paper   9,376,110  829,336 

Friction    and    flint    glazed,    plated  and 

marble  paper     1,210,264  116,473 

M.G.  cap  paper   84,686,047  1,787  893 

Writing   paper   9,362,377  418,494 

Waxed  and  grease-proof  paper   3,224,523  275,915 

Imitation  parchment   ....  7,829 

Paper  board   11,300,238  40o'.575 

Strawboard   3,943,990  95,927 

Bank-note  paper..   ..   481,332  73,609 

Unglazed  tissue  paper   126,533  11^277 

Cigarette  paper   4,434,522  1,570*968 

Toilet  paper   ....  27  729 

Blotting  paper   ....  26,051 

Wallpaper   ....  !68,648 

Other  paper  and  paper  products   ....  148,739 


Pounds 
48,811,188 
9,567,331 

(755,600 
2,370,399 
4,959,065 

1,700,266 
36,359,324 
6,828,932 


401,600 
2,828,666 


46,667 
2,574,399 


1925 

Value  G.$ 
2,321,804 
666,371 
21,548 
53,430 
170,117 
440,908 

192,836 
1,924,488 
347,881 
24,786 
55,376 
36,021 
79,197 
54,662 
4,922 
890,260 
42,713 
1,722 
22,631 
1,444,764 


Total 


10,046,436 


9,475,350 
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SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  were  the  leading  sources  of  supply.  Losses 
in  the  1925  trade  fell  principally  upon  Great  Britain,  and  to  a  less  extent  upon 
Germany  and  thfe  United  States.  Imports  from  the  British  Isles,  which  were 
valued  at  G.$l  ,934,536  in  1924,  dropped  to  G.$696,097  in  1925,  removing  that 
country  from  first  to  seventh  in  rank  as  a  source  of  supply.  Receipts  from  Ger- 
many declined  from  G.$l, 109,871  to  G. $874,905,  and  those  from  the  United  States 
from  G.$l,  113,156  to  G.$926,883.  Imports  from  Sweden  and  Italy,  valued  at 
G.$l,240,995  and  G.$l,106,398  respectively,  remained  at  about  the  level  of  the 
previous  year. 

In  contrast  with  the  majority  of  competitors,  Japan  and  Norway  were  able 
to  expand  their  sales  considerably.  Imports  from,  the  former  rose  from  G.$l,521,- 
397  in  1924  to  G.$2,236,293  in  1925,  thus  placing  that  country  first  as  an  exporter 
of  papers  to  the  Shanghai  market;  and  those  from  Norway,  which  stood  next 
in  value,  amounted  to  G. $1,617,799,  an  increase  of  34  per  cent  over  those  of  the 
previous  year.  The  balance  came  principally  from  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands,  which  offered  competition  chiefly  in  such  lines  as  coated  and  glazed 
paper,  imitation  parchment,  greaseproof  paper,  and  cigarette  paper. 

GAINS  AND  LOSSES  BY  THE  SEVERAL  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Gains  made  by  Japan  in  this  market  during  1925  were  chiefly  in  such  lines 
as  newsprint,  book,  writing,  simili,  wrapping,  and  cigarette  papers  and  boards. 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  Japan's  keenest  competitors  in  the  newsprint  market, 
each  of  the  three  countries  having  supplied  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Competition  with  the  two  Scandinavian  coimtries  was  also  extremely  keen  in 
wrapping  paper,  while  Great  Britain  and  Italy  offered  the  closest  rivalry  in  book 
paper.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Italy  were  Japan's  closest  competitors  in  simili 
paper;  Great  Britain  and  France  in  cigarette  paper;  and  the  United  States  and 
Italy  in  writings.  Most  of  the  M.G.  Cap,  which  ranks  second  only  to  newsprint 
in  the  volume  of  imports,  came  from  Norway,  with  Sweden  and  Germany  fol- 
lowing. Japan  also  supplied  only  insignificant  amounts  of  coated  or  glazed 
papers :  over  half  of  the  receipts  of  the  former  are  credited  to  the  United  States 
and  two-thirds  of  the  latter  to  Italy.  In  such  lines  as  simili,  writing,  bank-note, 
and  cigarette  paper  and  boards,  however,  Japan  far  outranked  its  nearest  com- 
petitors. 

The  chief  losses  by  the  United  States  during  1925  were  in  writings,  coated, 
cigarette,  and  bank-note  paper  and  boards.  Imports  of  writings  from  this 
source  dropped  from  26  per  cent  of  the  total  during  1924  to  18  per  cent  in  1925, 
in  coated  papers  from  16  per  cent  to  14  per  cent,  and  in  cigarette  papers  from 
8  per  cent  to  2  per  cent.  The  outstanding  decrease  was  in  imports  of  board,  of 
which  the  United  States  supplied  63  per  cent  in  1924,  but  somewhat  less  than 
1  per  cent  in  1925.  On  the  other  hand,  there  wras  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
sale  of  American  newsprint,  the  percentage  having  risen  from  less  than  1  per  cent 
in  1924  to  8  per  cent  in  1925.  The  United  States  also  bettered  its  position  in  the 
market  for  imitation  parchment,  toilet  and  miscellaneous  paper  and  paper  manu- 
factures. 

The  paper  market  in  Shanghai  was  well  stocked  at  the  beginning  of  1926. 
Interior  markets,  however,  are  short  of  stocks  in  many  lines,  and  importers  and 
dealers  are  eagerly  'awaiting  the  cessation  of  present  conditions  in  the  belief  that 
an  excellent  demand  will  set  in,  with  an  advance  in  prices.  Japanese  houses  in 
Shanghai  are  reported  to  have  already  placed  large  orders  with  European  mills 
in  anticipation  of  an  advance  in  the  import  tariff  of  China. 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

m 

Mexico  City,  June  30,  1926. — During  the  month  of  June  the  Government 
announced  that  the  iservice  of  the  Mexican  foreign  debt  would  be  renewed  at 
an  early  date.  Payment  of  interest  on  these  external  obligations  has  been  in 
suspense  since  1914,  with  the  exception  of  one  semi-annual  remittance  made  at 
the  end  of  1923. 

The  original  agreement  in  regard  to  the  renewal  of  payments  on  the 
external  debt  of  Mexico  was  made  in  June,  1922,  and  is  known  as  the  De  la 
Huerta-Lamont  agreement.  The  terms  were  modified  in  October,  1925,  the 
new  convention  omitting  certain  indirect  obligations  of  the  Government,  such 
as  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  National  Railways,  for  which  the  companies 
themselves  now  become  directly  responsible.  The  securities  for  which  payment 
of  interest  has  been  arranged  are  as  follows: — 


5%  Consolidated  external  gold  loan  of  1899   £  9,957,260 

4%  External  gold  loan  of   1910   £10,451,160 

6%  Ten-year  treasury  notes  of  1913,  Series  A   £  6,000,000 

5%  City  of  Mexico  Sterling  loan  of  1889   £  1,385,500 

4^%  "  Caja  de  Prestamos"   35-year  sinking  fund  gold  bonds   $25,000,000 

4%  gold  bonds  of   1904   $37,037,500 

3%  Consolidated  Internal  Debt  of  1885  Pesos  42,383,850 

5%  Internal  redeemable  bonds  of  1895   "  92,911,700 

5%  State  of  Veracruz  bonds  due  April,  1927   "  831,200 

5%  State  of  Veracruz  bonds  dated  January  1,  1907   "  664,000 

5%  State  of  Tamaulipas  bonds  dated  July  1,  3903   "  741,500 

5%  State  of  Tamaulipas  bonds  dated  January  1,  1907   "  796,600 

5%  State  of  Sinaloa  bonds  dated  January  1,  1907   "  466,700 


It  is  expected  that  an  official  announcement  will  be  published  on  the  sub- 
ject during  the  next  few  days  by  the  International  Committee  of  Bankers  on 
Mexico,  stating  under  what  conditions  interest  will  be  paid  on  the  securities 
above  mentioned. 

The  expectation  of  the  renewal  of  these  payments  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  effect  on  the  commercial  condition  of  the  country,  which  still  remains 
in  a  state  of  depression  for  reasons  outlined  in  detail  in  a  previous  report.  (See 
No.  1169,  dated  June  26,  1926.)  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  payment  of  interest,  Which  has  been  in  abeyance  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  is  of  itself  a  highly  favourable  indication  and,  if 'continued,  should 
lead  to  a  more  prosperous  condition  of  affairs  for  the  country  in  general.  It 
is  recognized,  for  instance,  that  no  foreign  loans  can  be  secured  by  the  Govern- 
ment unless  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  interest  payments  being  made 
when  due — in  fact,  Mexico  has  been  unable  to  raise  money  abroad  for  many 
years,  and  all  Government  expenses  have  been  met  from  the  proceeds  of  internal 
taxation.  With  the  regular  payment  of  exterior  obligations,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  the  money  markets  of  the  world  will  be  again  open  to 
her,  and  provide  the  capital  necessary  to  the  final  reconstruction  of  the  country. 

The  difficulties  to  'be  encountered  in  attaining  this  object  are  necessarily 
great,  but  need  not  be  considered  insurmountable.  They  are  largely  associated 
with  certain  legislation  of  a  character  which  it  is  claimed  does  not  provide 
sufficient  security  for  foreign  investors,  and  with  agitation  in  connection  with 
labour,  religion,  and  agriculture. 

On  the  whole  the  favourable  features  of  the  situation  at  the  present  moment 
are  the  renewal  of  the  service  of  the  foreign  debt  referred  to  above,  the  strong 
financial  situation  of  the  treasury,  the  increase  in  mineral  production,  the  high 
exchange  rate  of  the  peso,  the  increase  in  foreign  trade,  and  the  absence  of  revo- 
lutionary activities;  against  these  must  be  placed  the  decreased  production  of 
petroleum,  the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture,  lack  of  capital,  high  taxa- 
tion, and  uncertainty  in  connection  with  recent  legislation  affecting  land,  min- 
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eral  rights,  religious  teaching,  and  the  rights  of  aliens.  Some  time  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  the  final  result  of  these  various  factors  emerges,  but  the 
best  friends  of  Mexico  hope  that  a  period  of  prudent  administration  may  lead 
to  a  renewal  of  the  prosperity  which  she  has  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MEXICO,  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 
5  IV 

Imports  of  Raw  or  Semi-manufactured  Materials 

[In  the  following  report  all  values  are  given  in  Mexican  pesos,  the  par  value 
f        of  the  peso  being  49.85  cents  Canadian  currency.   Where  weights  are  given  in 
tons,  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds  are  referred  to.] 

1      This  classification  of  imports  may  be  roughly  divided  as  follows: — 

1924  1925 

Mineral  oils,  etc                                                                               $17,810,072  $12,787,277 

I  i         Lumber                                                                                               9.372.574  9,297,165 

j:           Minerals                                                                                              4,008,942  4.436.393 

Textile  materials  i                                                        3.502.97S  6,825,001 

;            Sundry                                                           ..  ..•                              7,638,390  9,002,120 

Total   $42,422,956  $42,347,956 


Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  the 
imports  of  raw  materials  for  the  purpose  of  further  manufacture  should  form  a 
valuable  index  of  the  progress  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  Thus  increased 
imports  of  raw  materials  which  can  be,  or  hitherto  have  been,  produced  locally, 
would  indicate  either  decreased  local  production  of  the  raw  material  itself,  or  an 
increase  in  its  use  for  conversion  into  finished  products  ;  an  increase  of  the  imports 
of  raw  materials  which  cannot  be  produced  locally  must  certainly  indicate  an 
increase  in  manufacturing.  An  analysis  on  this  basis  is  by  no  means  unfavour- 
able, and  suggests  a  regular,  if  small,  increase  in  manufacturing  activity  through- 
out practically  all  branches  of  business  relying  on  imported  products  for  their 
operations. 

The  following  gives  further  details  of  the  items  referred  to  above: — 

Mineral  Oils. — The  figures  represent  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of 
petroleum  and  its  derivatives,  of  which  the  following  are  the  details: — 

1924  1925 

Tons  Tons 

Crude  mineral  oil                                                                                       464,766  266,170 

Gasoline,  etc                                                                                               250,000  73,106 

Lubricating  oils  and  greases                                                                         12,200  13.56S 

Illuminating  oil  and  paraffine                                                                       10,178  8,592 

Coal  tar  and  asphalt                                                                                       664  974 

Benzol                                                                                                         14,750  13 

Less  than  one  per  cent  of  these  imports  came  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States;  small  quantities  of  illuminating  and  lubricating  oil  came  from 
Germany,  and  of  coal  tar  or  asphalt  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain;  apart 
from  these,  it  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  figuring 
in  the  statistics.  The  volume  of  imports  has  very  little  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  in  general ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mexico  is  the  second 
largest  producer  of  petroleum  in  the  world,  and  also  has  large  refineries  for  the 
distillation  of  oil;  these  refineries  frequently  treat  foreign  crude  oil  in  addition 
to  that  of  local  wells,  and  hence  a  variation  in  volume  of  imports  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  a  similar  variation  in  local  consumption;  in  fact,  it  is  known  that 
the  increasing  use  of  automobiles  has  led  to  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
gasoline  and  lubricating  oils,  so  that  the  reduced  imports  of  the  latter  indicate  a 
greater  use  of  the  local  product.  To  this  extent  the  figures  must  be  regarded 
as  favourable,  as  also  is  the  increased  importation  of  coal  tar,  which  is  not  pro- 
duced in  the  country  to  any  great  extent. 
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Timber. — An  analysis  of  the  quantities  imported  gives,  the  following  result: — 

1924  1925 

Tons  Tons 

Cork  ,                                                              407  307 

Construction  lumber                                                                                    191,935  194,495 

Plywood                                                                                                           64  70 

Charcoal                                                                                                          188  634 

Dyewoods  and  tan  bark,  etc                                                                              31  59 

Paper  pulp                                                                                                    6,589  7,660 

Cork  comes  principally  from  Portugal  and  Spain  when  imported  in  the  raw 
state,  but  when  semi-manufactured  an  appreciable  quantity  is  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  Construction  lumber  is  supplied  exclusively  by  the  United 
States.  The  only  other  important  item  is  that  of  paper  pulp,  which  comes  from 
Germany,  Sweden,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Holland,  Canada,  or  Norway.  The  source 
of  supply  depends  almost  exclusively  upon  ruling  prices,  and  varies  widely  accord- 
ing to  the  influence  of  this  factor;  Canada  has  in  the  past  provided  large  quanti- 
ties, and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so  when  quotations  and  freight  rates  are 
sufficiently  favourable. 

With  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  figures  on  the  development  of  the  country, 
these  appear  to  be  favourable,  and  indicate  (with  the  exception  of  cork)  a  small 
but  appreciable  increase  in  demand  on  the  part  of  the  industries  making  use  of 
the  products  referred  to. 

Minerals. — This  comprises  a  large  number  of  items,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important: — 

Aluminum  

Coppej  bars,  ingots,  etc  

Iron  and  steel,  ingot,  scrap,  etc  

Zinc  

Lead  bars,  ingots,  etc  

Ferro-man^nese  ..  . .  i  

Stone,  marble,  etc  

Coal  

Lime  and  cement  

Sulphur  

Tin,  bars,  ingots,  etc  

Bronze  

Precious  stones  

Of  the  above,  aluminum  is  used  largely  in  the  treatment  of  ores,  and  the 
increase  is  a  favourable  factor,  though  of  minor  importance.  Copper,  iron,  zinc 
and  lead  are  produced  locally  in  large  quantities,  and  the  imports  give  no  indi- 
cation of  variations  in  the  rate  of  consumption.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of 
ferro-manganese  is  favourable,  as  also  is  that  of  stone  aud  marble.  Coal  of  an 
inferior  quality  is  mined  locally,  and  the  imports  appear  to  indicate  an  increasing 
use  of  higher  grades.  Lime  and  cement  are  also  manufactured  locally,  and 
monopolize  the  market,  except  in  certain  border  areas  where  freight  rates  make 
it  more  profitable  to  import.  Sulphur  exists  in  Mexico  in  large  quantities  and 
was  formerly  exported;  this  industry  has  decreased  during  recent  years,  and 
practically  the  whole  of  the  present  consumption  is  imported;  the  increased  figures 
shown  above  thus  indicate  no  improvement  in  local  production,  but  an  increased 
demand  on  the  part  of  consumers.  Decreases  in  tin  and  bronze  are  unfavour- 
able, and  the  notable  reduction  in  the  imports  of  precious  stones  is  at  once 
apparent. 

Textile  Materials. — The  item  includes  raw  materials  required  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  goods,  such  as  wool,  hair,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  etc.  Of  these  the 
only  one  produced  ;in  the  country  on  a  large  scale  is  cotton,  and  imports  are 
subject  to  wide  variation  in  accordance  with  the  volume  of  local  harvests.  Thus 
an  increase  in  impels;  would  probably  indicate  reduced  crops  rather  than  greater 


1924 

1925 

Tons 

Tons 

4  * 

69 

619 

267 

\,m 

760 

1,069 

1,092 

141 

137 

582 

744 

905 

2,875 

51,425 

65,845 

20,718 

24,262 

2,443 

10,558 

378 

356 

30 

12 

$413,375 

$180,942 
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1924 

1925 

Kilos 

675,819 

1,546.153 

$ 

1,804,425 

$3,709,961 

.Kilos 

1,977,479 

2.736.001 

$ 

676,368 

$1,593,362 

.Kilos 

30.724 

78.608 

$ 

243,306 

$  539,997 

Kilos 

10.678 

16,634 

S 

257,407 

$  447.365 

Kilos 

715.291 

151,312 

$ 

399.965 

$  318.965 

Kilos 

6,420 

200,237 

$ 

78.389 

$  135.983 

Kilos 

73.203 

69,339 

$ 

43,118 

$  79,388 

consumption,  and  would  have  no  value  as  an  index  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  imports  of  other  raw  materials 
required  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  would  indicate  increased  production,  and, 
therefore,  increased  consuming  capacity.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  following 
figures  of  imports  are  worthy  of  attention: — 

Wool  Kilos 

$ 

Jute,  etc  Kilos 

$ 

Artificial  silk  Kilos 

$ 

Silk  Kilos 

$ 

Cotton  Kilos 

Hair  Kilos 

F1ax,  etc  Kilos 

$ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  wool  imported  increased  during  1925 
by  130  per  cent,  of  artificial  silk  by  160  per  cent,  of  silk  by  60  per  cent,  and  of 
jute  by  37  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1924.  Flax  decreased  slightly — a  fact  due 
to  the  lessened  use  of  linen  for  tropical  clothing  in  Mexico  as  a  result  of  the  high 
prices  ruling  during  the  war. 

With  regard  to  the  countries  of  origin,  wool  comes  principally  from  France 
(40  per  cent),  Great  Britain  (26  per  cent).  Argentina  (16  per  cent),  Spain  (9  per 
cent),  with  the  United  States  and  Germany  providing  quantities  less  than  5  per 
cent  each.  Jute  is  supplied  exclusively  by  India,  either  direct  or  through  Great 
Britain.  Artificial  silk  comes  principally  from  Switzerland  and  Great  Britain, 
but  the  United  States,  Italy  and  France  also  supply  quantities  in  excess  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  silk  comes  from  the  United 
States,  although  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  is  imported  direct  from  Japan. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  cotton  comes  from  Egypt.  Of  the  items  included  under 
the  general  heading  of  "  hair  that  of  the  goat  and  camel  comes  from  Great 
Britain  and  Egypt,  of  the  beaver  from  Italy,  and  of  others  (such  as  the  rabbit 
and  hare)  from  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany.  Flax  is  supplied  prin- 
cipally from  Great  Britain,  though  it  is  understood  that  the  real  countries  of 
origin  are  Belgium,  Ireland,  and  Russia. 

Sundry. — This  classification  includes  a  large  number  of  items  which  are  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  specify  in  detail.    The  following  is  a  list  of  those 


Sand,  grave],  rock,  asphalt  and  refractory 


1924 

1925 

Tons 

4.278 

3.059 

$ 

1.357.884 

$1,162,119 

Tons 

34,516 

34,840 

$ 

1.168.378 

$1,139,175 

Tons 

576 

595 

$ 

297,095 

$  332.346 

Tons 

183 

152 

$ 

230.379 

$  200,474 

.Tons 

228 

310 

$ 

250,939 

$  297,255 

The  classification  also  includes  animal  oils,  cane  for  the  manufacture  of 
chairs,  vegetables  for  medicinal  use,  fibres  for  making  hats,  black  lead,  vaseline, 
and  many  others.  The  details  are  too  vague  to  enable  any  useful  deductions 
to  be  made  from  them,  but  in  general,  a  slight  increase  in  volume  of  imports 
has  taken  place  during  1925,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  products  are  not  made 
in  the  country,  this  fact  tends  to  confirm  the  impression  of  an  increased  pur- 
chasing capacity  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
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ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  TOOL  HANDLES 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  June  25,  1926. — As  the  importation  into  Argentina  of 
wooden  tool  handles  is  constantly  increasing,  local  market  conditions  have  been 
studied  in  order  that  those  Canadian  manufacturers  who  wish  to  export  such 
articles  may  consider  the  prospects  of  business  with  this  country,  which  if 
entered  into  carefully  might  develop  to  substantial  proportions.  Although  con- 
siderable quantities  of  handles  of  all  classes  and  designs  are  imported,  this 
report  only  covers  the  principal  kinds  in  order  that  initial  attempts  to  enter 
the  market  may  be  simplified. 

Importations  of  tool  handles  are  classified  in  dozens,  official  statistics  for 
the  years  1922  to  1925  showing  totals  of  65,164,  86,201,  82,093  and  115,458 
dozens  respectively.  During  each  of  these  years  the  principal  suppliers  were 
the  United  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures: — 

Wooden  Handles,  in  dozens 


1922  1923  1924  1925 

Belgium   1,096  2,743  1,843 

France   2,510  3,511  3.067 

Germany   8,985  10,485  5,712 

Italy   9,482  10,329  5,980 

United  Kingdom   4,305  4,059  7,758 

United  States   38,712  54,997  57,462 

Other  countries   74  77  271 


Totals   65,164  86,201  82,093  115,458 


Although  the  handles  most  in  demand  are  made  of  hickory,  in  which  the 
United  States  are  the  strongest  competitors,  there  are  good  prospects  for  Cana- 
dian products  made  of  oak,  maple,  and  ash.  The  types  of  tool  handles  required 
for  this  market  are  given  below  together  with  general  details  which  should  be 
studied  by  those  contemplating  quoting  for  Argentina: — 

Hammer. — In  hickory,  oak,  or  maple;  most  demand  for  machinists'  and  stone  masons', 
sanded  and  polished.  List  prices  (in  Canadian  dollars):  12/15-inch,  $2;  16-inch^  $2.25;  18- 
inch,  $2.55;  20-inch,  $2,85;  and  22-inch,  $3.15  per  dozen.  Sledge  and  striking. — List  prices: 
24-inch,  $3.75;  26/28-inch.  $4.45;  30/32-inch,  $5.30;  34/36-inch,  $6.25  per  dozen.  Discount  70 
per  cent  f.a.s.  New  York,  packing  included.  Specifications  to  include  Extra  and  No.  1. 

Axe. — Straight  Spanish  type:  hickory,  oak,  or  maple,  sanded  and  polished,  36-inch. 
$2.06  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  packing  included.   Extra  and  No.  1. 

Pick,  Railway. — Sanded  and  polished:  hickory,  36-inch,  $2.18;  oak,  36-inch,  $1.95  c.i.f 
Buenos  Aires,  packing  included. 

Hatchet. — Hickory,  oak,  or  maple,,  sanded  and  polished.  List  prices:  12/15-inch,  $1.95; 
16-inch,  $2.20;    f.a.s.  New  York,  discount  70  per  cent,  packing  included. 

Shovel. — Ash,  straight,  full  bent  or  half  bent;  most  demand  for  full  bent;  sanded;  first 
grade.  List  prices:  straight,  $5.40;  half  bent,  $6.10;  full  bent,  $6.40  per  dozen;  discount 
40-10-10  per  cent,  f.a.s.  New  York;  crating  20  cents  net  per  dozen. 

Fork. — Asn;  straight,  sanded,  first  grade,  size  6  feet.  List  price  $4.70,  discount  40-10-10 
per  cent,  f.a.s.  New  York,  crating  extra, 

Rake. — Ash;  straight,  sanded,  first  grade.  List  prices:  4  feet  and  4^  feet,  $2.30;  5  feet, 
$2.80;  6  feet,  $4.10  per  dozen;  discount  40-10-10  per  cent,  f.a.s.  New  York;  crating  extra. 
Most  demand  for  6  feet. 

Handles  more  than  24  inches  in  length  generally  arrive  in  crates  contain- 
ing 6,  10  or  12  dozens,  and  shorter  handles  invariably  arrive  12  dozen  in  a  crate. 

Terms  of  payment  vary  from  letter  of  credit  at  point  of  shipment,  for 
which  the  manufacturer  would  require  to  offer  a  substantial  discount,  up  to 
90  or  120  days'  sight,  with  or  without  interest,  according  to  the  credit  standing 
of  the  importer.  In  this  way  no  greater  risks  are  run  than  with  similar  sales 
in  the  Dominion. 

The  general  method  for  an  exporter  to  sell  in  this  market  is  to  appoint 
a  representative  who  offers  the  products  direct  to  wholesale  hardware  importers 
and  contractors,  although  some  large  companies,  such  as  the  railways  and 
importers  with  buying  houses  abroad,  obtain  their  supplies  direct.    As  the 
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majority  of  orders  are  obtained  here,  'however,  it  is  preferable  for  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  to  have  a  reliable  representative  on  the  ground  to  look  after  his 
interests.  The  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires  will  be  pleased  to  assist 
in  appointing  such  an  agent,  for  which  purpose  he  will  require  to  receive  an 
outline  of  the  general  export  policy  of  the  Canadian  company,  samples  of  their 
products  and  their  lowest  prices.  Quotations  are  invariably  required  to  be 
ci.f.  Buenos  Aires,  including  the  commission  which  is  allowed  to  the  agent. 

The  local  manufacture  of  handles  will  hardly  affect  the  importation  of 
foreign  products  as  it  is  not  developed  to  any  great  extent.  From  Argentine 
hardwoods  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  article  to  compete  with  the  imported 
product,  and  from  other  national  woods  believed  to  be  suitable  the  conclusion 
has  been  arrived  at  that  competition  cannot  be  made  on  a  commercial  scale. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  30,  1926. — Imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1926,  just 
issued,  show  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  imports  over  the  same  period  last  year 
of  148,909  tons:  1,388,739  tons  against  1,239,830  tons.  The  value  in  sterling 
rose  from  20,413  thousand  pounds  to  21,459  thousands;  on  the  other  hand,  that 
in  milreis  fell  from  858,157  contos  to  710,577  contos,  largely  due  to  the  persistent 
rise  in  the  milreis.  The  official  customs  value  of  the  dollar  for  the  quarter  was 
6$840  (Brazilian)  against  8$858  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Exports  rose  from  382,313  tons  to  455,996  tons.  There  was,  however,  a  big  drop 
in  the  milreis  value:  from  921,324  contos  to  785,746  contos.  The  average  value 
of  the  export  ton  dropped  from  2,410  milreis  to  1,723  milreis.  There  was  a 
favourable  balance  of  75,169  contos  against  a  favourable  balance  last  year  of 
63,167  contos.  The  advantage  of  this  improved  balance  for  purposes  of  meet- 
ing the  service  of  the  foreign  debt  is  increased  by  the  present  value  of  the 
milreis,  close  to  16  cents,  the  highest  since  the  post-war  slump. 

IMPORT  SITUATION 

The  increasing  value  of  the  milreis,  while  stimulating  imports  directly,  has 
also  the  effect  indirectly  of  overstocking  the  market,  as  the  declining  dollar 
and  sterling  values  as  reflected  in  prices  have  the  effect  of  a  falling  market  and 
stocks  bought  at  high  dollar  exchange  are  now,  in  the  face  of  current  importa- 
tions at  lower  rates,  embarassing  importers.  The  Companhia  Pugliesi,  one  of 
the  most  influential  industrial  and  commercial  companies  in  Sao  Paulo,  has 
failed,  and  this  failure  has  rendered  the  market  very  nervous  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  many  others  will  follow.  There  is  little  'business  being  done.  Banks  in 
the  face  of  this  situation  are  restricting  credits.  Long  credits  coupled  with  over- 
trading are  the  principal  causes  of  the  present  tension.  Every  day  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  there  have  been  several  failures,  principally  among  the 
Syrian  dry  goods  dealers.  There  is  some  danger  of  a  panic  in  Sao  Paulo  in  the 
near  future  unless  the  rise  in  the  milreis  is  checked  at  least  for  a  breathing  space. 

In  spite  of  the  tense  situation  at  present  very  good  sales  of  Canadian  flour 
are  reported,  amongst  others,  one  of  a  shipload  of  150,000  bags  for  Sao  Paulo, 
booked  through  New  York.  Several  other  mills  have  been  picking  up  a  certain 
amount  of  business  on  cash  terms,  the  only  terms  advisable  at  present.  The 
first  fortnight  of  June  showed  arrivals  of  only  2,000  sacks  from  New  York,  but 
this  is  not  representative,  12,820  sacks  from  the  Plato  and  1,000  from  Monte- 
video. Price  seems  to  be  the  main  feature  in  this  business,  lower  grades  of 
flour  being  acceptable.  Codfish  arrivals  were  light  with  200  cases  from  New 
York  and  3,895  from  Liverpool.  Prices  for  cases  were  from  105  milreis  to  120 
milreis,    This  is  the  quiet  season. 

Owing  to  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  large  imports  of  coal  are  being 
received  from  the  United  States. 
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Exchange. — The  milreis  steadily  appreciated  during  the  month  as  is  shown 
in  the  converse  decline  in  the  American  dollar  as  quoted  here,  the  average  rates 
for  the  following  periods  being  as  follows  (on  the  basis  of  sight  drawing  rate  on 
New  York):  June  3  to  9,  6$505;  June  10  to  16,  6$522;  June  17  to  23,  6$404; 
and  June  24  to  30,  6$347.  The  high  for  the  month  was  6$561  and  the  low  6$340. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Revision  of  Italian  Duties  on  Fur  Goods 

Mr.  J.  J.  Guay,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  advises 
that,  effective  from  June  22,  1926,  certain  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
Italian  customs  tariff,  by  Royal  Decree  No.  1017,  on  furs,  covered  in  Items  808, 
824,  and  825.    As  revised  these  items  read  as  follows: — 


808.  Dressed  skins  with  the  hair,  dressed  natural  tails  included:  Lire  gold 

(a)  Fine:  per  kg. 

(1)  Ermine,  Canada  marten,  sable,  chinchilla  mink   90 

(2)  Beaver,  polecat,  kolinski,  sealskin,  karnt?chatka,  etc   45 

(6)  Others,  heavy : 

(1)  When  each  skin  weighs  less  than  400  gr   7.50 

(2)  When  each  skin  weighs  more  than  400  gr..   1.50 


824.  Squares,    bags,    mats,    carpets,    bedcovers,    blankets,    made    of    dressed    furs  with 
hair,  (according  to  the  fur  used  as  material). 

825.  Manufactures  of  dressed  furs,  n.o.p. : 

(a)  Of  fine  skins  or  mixed  with  fine  skins : 

(1)  As  mentioned  in  item  808  a-1   150 

(2)  As  mentioned  in  item  808  a-2   112.50 

(6)  Others   52.50 

The  old  item  No.  808  provided  for  a  rate  of  120  lire  gold  per  quintal 
(220  lbs.)  on  dressed  skins  with  the  hair,  dressed  natural  tails  included,  without 
subdivisions,  and  this  was  also  the  rate  on  goods  specified  in  Item  824. 

Item  No.  825  formerly  provided  for  a  rate  of  1040  lire  gold  per  quintal  on 
u  manufactures  of  dressed  furs,  n.o.p.,"  and  a  rate  of  800  lire  gold  per  quintal 
on  muffs. 

The  kilog  (1,000  grams)  equals  2.2  lbs.  The  value  of  the  lira  gold  is  19.3 
cents  in  Canadian  money. 

Certificates  of  Origin  for  Czecho-Slovakia 

Mr.  F.  V.  Kveton,  Acting  Consul  General  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Montreal, 
advises  that  according  to  an  announcement  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  dated  June  28,  1926,  No.  114,962, 
beginning  with  July  10,  1926,  importation  of  the  following  articles  into  Czecho- 
slovakia will  be  permitted  only  if  shipments  of  such  merchandise  are  accom- 
panied by  certificates  of  origin:  grapes,  onions,  garlic,  lard,  bacon,  and  goose 
fat. 

During  a  transitory  period,  shipments  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  will  be  accepted 
without  certificates  of  origin  only  if  it  can  be  proven  through  bills  of  lading,  etc.,  that  the 
merchandise  was  despatched  before  this  notice  was  published.  Decisions  relative  to  the 
acceptance  of  shipments  without  the  proper  certificates,  during  this  transitory  period,  will, 
in  every  case,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Import  and  Export  Adjustment  Section, 
Ministry  of  Commerce.  The  certificates  of  origin  referred  to  are  to  be  issued  by  Canadian 
Boards  of  Trade  and  legalized  by  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Consul  General  of  Montreal,  as  is 
now  done  in  the  case  of  flour  and  grain  forwarded  from  Canada  to  Czecho-Slovakia. 

German  Tariff  Changes 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1172,  of  July  17,  1926,  page  88,  respecting  German  customs  duties,  Trade 
Commissioner  Wilgress  reports  later  that  the  provisional  rate  of  21  marks  per 
100  kilos  given  for  fresh  meat  is  applicable  only  to  fresh  pork.  Other  fresh  meat 
would  be  subject  to  the  rate  of  37.50  marks.  Another  provisional  duty,  which 
will  be  in  effect  from  August  1  to  December  31,  is  a  rate  of  1.25  marks  on  vege- 
table fats  used  for  the  margarine  manufacture. 
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CANADIAN  MANUFACTURER  ON  EXPORT  TERMS 

Mr.  T.  L.  Moffat,  secretary-treasurer  of  Moffats  Limited,  Weston,  Ontario, 
writing  to  the  Department  on  a  recent  long  trip  abroad  in  the  course  of  which 
he  visited  the  other  overseas  Dominions,  states  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
really  cannot  see  much  difference  between  doing  business  abroad  and  at  home. 
Canada  is  a  large  country,  and  if  one  can  do  business  from  Victoria  to  Sydney 
it  requires  only  a  little  more  exertion  to  take  a  step  farther  and  include  our 
English-speaking  overseas  Dominions.  There  are  certain  staple  articles  such 
as  food  products  which  are  easier  to  export  than  others,  the  only  conditions 
being  price,  quality  and  freight.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of 
articles  such  as  electrical  goods  which  are  more  subject  to  damage  in  transit 
and  might  also  provoke  competition.  So  far  as  his  experience  goes,  he  found 
that  the  overseas  dealers  in  English-speaking  countries  would  give  the  preference 
to  Canadian  goods  in  every  case  provided  price  and  quality  were  equal  to  the 
same  articles  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Moffat  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  manufacturer  who  can  best 
afford  to  export  is  the  one  who  has  specialized  and  standardized  on  certain 
articles,  has  built  up  a  good  home  market,  and  has  sufficient  equipment  and 
funds  to  increase  his  production  and  credits.  The  firm  with  which  Mr.  Moffat 
is  identified  never  anticipates  a  larger  maximum  profit  than  5  per  cent  on  foreign 
trade  and  sometimes  it  is  much  less.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  responsible  dealers  act  as  agents.  When  they  first  started 
their  foreign  business,  cash  on  delivery  of  goods  was  required,  but  now  they  are 
doing  business  on  practically  the  same  terms  as  in  Canada.  In  other  words, 
they  are  treating  hheir  customers  in  overseas  Dominions  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  in  Canada. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  LETTERS  AND  PARCELS  TO  CANADIAN 
TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  is  directed  to  the 
fact  that  recently  samples  addressed  personally  to  a  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, but  which  arrived  after  that  official  had  left  his  post,  were  refused  delivery 
by  the  shipping  company  pending  return  of  the  documents  to  Canada.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  specially  desired  that  letters  or  parcels  for  these  offices  abroad  involv- 
ing delivery  by  endorsement  of  documents  should  in  each  case  be  addressed  to 
the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  the  place  of  location  and  not 
to  any  official  by  name. 

DIRECT  EXCHANGE  OF  PARCEL  POST  WITH  POLAND 

A  direct  exchange  of  uninsured  parcels  by  post  has  been  arranged  between 
Canada  and  Poland.  This  will  be  in  addition  to  the  parcel  post  route  via  Eng- 
land. Direct  parcel  post  mails  from  Canada  will  be  made  up  at  Montreal  and 
Halifax.  The  first  direct  despatch  will  be  forwarded  by  the  ss.  Estonia  sailing 
from  Halifax  on  July  31. 

The  rates  of  postage  on  parcels  posted  in  Canada  for  transmission  by  this 
direct  route  will  be  as  follows: — 

1  lb  $0.24  6  lbs  $0.87  11  lbs  $1.42 

2  lbs   0.35  7  lbs  0.98  12  lbs  1.69 

3  lbs   0.46  8  lbs  1.09  13  lbs  1.80 

4  lbs.   0.65  9  lbs  1.20  14  lbs  1.91 

5  lbs  0.76  10  lbs  1.31  15  lbs  2.02 

The  regulations  as  to  packing,  customs  declarations,  prohibited  articles,  ete., 
will  be  the  same  as  for  parcels  for  Poland  sent  via  England.  The  limit  of  weight 
will  be  15  pounds. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 

of  representation  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom.,, 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  18  Commerce  Bldg., 
Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic  address: 
"  Wincom." 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

782.  Flour. — A  prominent  firm  of  Bristol  flour  importers  desire  Vancouver  connections 
for  shipments  of  Canadian  hard  spring  wheat  flour  to  the  West  of  England. 

783.  Sugar. — Canadian  producers  and  exporters  of  sugar  would  do  well  to  communicate 
with  a  firm  in  Leghorn. 

784.  Fish;  Cod  Liver  Oil. — A  firm  in  Leghorn  desire  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
houses  handling  fish,  dried  and  salted,  codfish  and  cod  liver  oil. 

785.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  in  Leghorn  would  like  to  be  appointed  the  representatives 
of  Canadian  exporters. 

786.  Food  Products. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  quotations  on  food  products, 
including  preserved  fruit  and  fish. 

787.  Frozen  Fish. — A  firm  of  fish  wholesalers  in  Wesermuende,  Germany,  wish  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  frozen  salmon  and  halibut. 
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788.  Provisions. — Chinese  importing  firm  and  ships'  chandlers  firm  in  Hong  Kong  desire 
connections  for  canned  fruits,  sardines,  potatoes,  onions,  salt  herring.  Interested  firms  are 
requested  to  communicate  direct. 

789.  Fruit  Pulp.— A  Glasgow  firm,  now  importing  large  quantities  of  fruit  pulp  from 
European  countries,  will  be  glad  to  consider  offers  from  Canada  at  competitive  prices. 

790.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Fruits. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  secure 
the  representation  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  dried  and  evaporated  fruits. 

791.  Poultry. — A  firm  of  fish,  game,  and  poultry  salesmen  in  Birmingham  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

Miscellaneous 

792.  Leather. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  of 
British  nationality,  desires  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  leather  manufacturers,  with 
special  reference  to  velvet  calf,  glace  kid,  willow  calf,  box  calf  and  willow  and  box  sides; 
weights,  L.M.,  H.M.,  and  M.  Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Canadian  factory.  He  is  also 
interested  in  all  kinds  of  shoe  findings. 

793.  Leather.  (Glace  Kid). — Canadian  manufacturers  of  glace  kid  leather,  in  black  and 
colours,  are  requested  to  quote  a  firm  of  Leicester  leather  importers. 

794.  Coloured  Side  Leathers. — Quotations  on  coloured  side  leathers  in  fancy  shades 
desired  by  leather  importers  in  Leicester.  Actual  Canadian  producers  should  communicate 
with  this  firm. 

795.  Calf  Leathers. — A  Leicester  firm  of  leather  importers  would  be  glad  to  receive 
quotations  from  Canadian  producers  of  calf  leather — box  and  willow — not  already  repre- 
sented in  the  United  Kingdom. 

796.  Sole  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  state  they  are  interested  in  Canadian  sole  leather 
— bends,  shoulders,  bellies,  heads,  etc. — and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  tanners 
not  already  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

797.  Timber  and  Flooring. — A  Glasgow  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  reliable  shippers 
of  Canadian  maple  logs  and  planks,  and  rock  maple  flooring;  also  rock  elm  logs 

798.  Spruce. — An  established  firm  of  North  of  England  timber  brokers  are  interested  in 
securing  agency  connections  with  Maritime  Province  and  Quebec  exporters. 

799.  Broom  Handles. — An  old-established  firm  of  importers  are  interested  in  receiving 
c.i.f.  Liverpool  quotations  in  sterling  on  sizes  of  48  inches  by  1  inch  and  50  inches  by  U  inch 
hemlock  handles  as  buyers. 

800.  Maple. — A  New  Zealand  firm  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  firm  of 
timber  exporters  who  can  quote  4-inch  by  2-inch  Canadian  maple,  random  lengths,  suitable 
for  butchers'  skewers  and  dowels. 

801.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Rome  are  anxious  to  secure  the  exclusive  agency  for  lt?\y  of 
Canadian  lumber  producers. 

802.  Telegraph  Poles  and  Railway  Sleepers. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive 
quotations  on  telegraph  poles  and  railway  sleepers. 

803.  Cement. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  on  cement. 

804.  Building  Materials. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  find  cata- 
logues of  building  materials. 

805.  Building  and  Railway  Materials. — Canadian  firms  dealing  in  building  and  railway 
materials  who  wish  to  open  up  business  connections  on  the  Italian  market  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  a  firm  in  Rome. 

806.  Wire  and  Cable. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  quotations  on  wire  and 
cable. 

807.  Iron  and  Steel  Products. — Chilean  importer  is  willing  to  receive  catalogues  and 
quotations. 

808.  Electrical  Articles. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  catalogues  and  quota- 
tions on  electrical  articles. 

809.  Hardware. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  and  catalogues  of 
general  hardware. 

810.  Tools. — A  firm  in  the  Midlands  write  that  they  are  always  in  the  market  for 
engineers'  and  carpenters'  tools  and  would  consider  Canadian  quotations. 

811.  Crockery. — Peruvian  importer  is  willing  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  on 

crockery. 

812.  Gloves  and  Hosiery. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  on  silk  gloves 
and  hosiery. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JULY  26,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges'  for  the  week  ending  July  26,  1926-  Those  for  the  week  ending 
July  19,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Fr. 

Czecho -Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  ..  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  ..  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  % 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  .  .$ 


Parity 
00  $4.85 
.193 
.203 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 

1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.14125 
.498 
.3709 

2s. 

$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.198 

4.87| 


July  19, 
1926 

$4.8537 
.0228 
.0296 
.0252 
.0215 
.4019 
.0333 
.1578 
.0520 
.1936 
.2381 
.0122 
.2195 
.2680 
.2651 
.1412 
.4700 
.4500 
.3650 
.9975 
.4900 
.4065 
.1575 


.708 
.4020 
4.86| 
.567 


4.8600 


1.0075 
1.01875 


.7137 
.4037 
1.7600 
.5727 


July  26, 
1926 

$4.8500 
.0254 
.0296 
.0252 
.0246 
.4018 
.0329 
.1552 
.0520 
.1936 
.2381 
.0116 
.2190 
.2678 
.2651 
.1412 
.4712 
.4500 
.3650 
.9975 
.4895 
.4048 
.1537 
.0520 


.101875 
.10062 


.7025 
.4037 
3.8100 
.5725 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg— Ausonia,  August  6;  Alaunia,  August  13; 
Antonia,  August  20;  Ascania,  August  27 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Brandon,  August  7;  Bosworth,  August  14;  Bolingbroke,  August  21; 
Brecon,  August  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Aviator,  August  6;  Canadian  Hunter, 
August  16;  Canadian  Trapper,  August  26— all  C.G.M.M.;  Valemore,  Furness,  Withy, 
August  21. 

To  Liverpool. — Moveria,  August  5;  Kelvinia,  August  12;  Gracia,  August  19;  Aurania, 
August  27 — all  Cunard  Line;  Regina,  August  7;  Megantic,  A_ugust  14;  Doric,  August  21; 
Canada,  August  28 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Montclare,  August  G;  Montrose,  August 
20;  Montcalm,  August  27— all  Canadian  Pacific 

To  Avonmouth. — Concordia,  August  7;  Kastalia,  August  14 — both  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line;  Welshman,  August  21;  Huronian,  August  28 — both  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  August  6;  Cairndhu,  August  13;  Cairntorr, 
August  20;  Cairnvalona,  August  27—  all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  August  6;  Carmia,  August  13;  Letitia,  August  20:  Salacia, 
August  27 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  August  12. 

To  Southampton. — Melitia,  August  11;  Minnedosa,  August  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  August  5;  Manchester  Regiment,  August  12; 
Manchester  Corporation,  August  19;  Manchester  Hero,  August  26 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Valemore,  Furness,  Withy,  August  21. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader,  August  13;  Canadian  Commander,  August 
27— both  C.G.M.M. 
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To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  August  22. 

To  Antwerp. — Melitia,  August  11;  Minnedosa,  August  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Canadian  Aviator,  August  6;  Canadian  Hunter,  August  16;  Canadian  Trapper,  August  26 — 
all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  August  27. 
To  Rotterdam. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  August  20. 
To  Hamburg. — Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  August  11;   Birk,  Intercontinental  Transports 
Ltd.,  August  14. 

To  Italian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  August  20. 
To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  August  22. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Inventor,  C.G.M.M.,  August  14;  Emita,  New  Zealand 
SS.,  Ltd.,  August  21. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports— Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  August  25;  Erriba,  New 
Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  August  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  August  15. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Neptunian,  Houston  Line,  August  28. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  August  12; 
Canadian  Runner,  August  21;  Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Sept.  1 — all 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  August  11; 
Canadian  Forester,  Sept.  1— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,,  C.G.M.M.,  August  12, 
Sept.  2;  Ceuta,  Canada  SS.  Line,  August  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Glasgow. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  August  26. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  August  4;  Empress  of  Scotland,  August  18 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  August  4;  Empress  of  Scotland,  August  IS — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,,  C.G.M.M.,  August  14. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  August  4 ;  Nova  Scotia,  August  21 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  August  4;  Nova  Scotia,  August  21 — both  Fur- 
ness, Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  August  11,  August  22. 

To  Newfoundland  West  and  South  Coast  Outports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skip- 
per, Farquhar  SS.,  August  17. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  August  13. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  C.G.M.M.,  August  27. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  August  25. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  August  11. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  August  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  August  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Philoctetes,,  Blue  Funnel,  August  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai.— Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
August  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  August  13. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
August  25. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Freighter,  C.G.M.M.,  August  14. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Pacific  Line,  August  1. 
To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Winner,  August  10;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Sept.  2 
—both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Arkansas,  August  15;  Navada,  August  30 — both 
Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Leghorn  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  August  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports— West  Islip,  Pacific-Australian  Line,  August  12. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren.  Australian  Service,  August  27. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution ". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Com  mere  a 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
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The  index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  26,  1926  (Nos.  1144  to  1169  inclusive)  is :  being  sent  out  with  this  issue. 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  (are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  preserve 
them,  with  the  index,  in  bound  volumes,  or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back 
numbers  (with  the  exception  of  those  which  may  be  out  of  print) ,  as  well  as 
additional  copies  of  the  index,  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 


AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  June  30,  1926. — To-day  closes  the  financial  year  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  well  as  that  of  the  majority  of  the  banks  and  commercial  houses. 
The  period,  from  July  1,  1925,  to  June  30,  1926,  has  been  one  of  serious  unrest 
and  difficulties,  alike  to  importers,  distributors  and  exporters.  A  year  ago 
through  various  causes  unemployment  was  prevalent  and  for  several  months 
there  was  little  improvement  in  this  regard. 

The  position  in  the  wheat-growing  districts  was  influenced  by  unfav 
climatic  conditions  through  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather.    Much  area 
country  lacked  the  necessary  moisture  for  successful  growth  of  the  cro] 
ing  as  a  consequence  was  deferred  in  the  hope  of  the  soil  being  bene 
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generous  rainfall  which  did  not  eome.  The  harvest  was  disappointing,  and  this 
reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  farmers,  besides  drastically  curtailing  the 
earnings  of  several  state-owned  railways. 

When  the  figures  are  available,  it  is  anticipated  the  earnings  of  Australian 
railways  in  1925-26  will  show  both  much  reduced  revenues  and  substantial 
losses,  this  result  being  mainly  attributable  to  less  movement  of  freight-earning 
traffic. 

Other  disturbing  factors  were  the  strikes  of  seamen  on  both  Australian  and 
British  steamers.  The  strike  on  the  inter-state  (or  coastal)  steamers  continued 
for  two  months,  when  it  was  closely  followed  by  the  seamen  on  British  steamers 
deserting  their  vessels  on  arrival  in  Australian  waters.  The  latter  strike  lasted 
for  three  months  during  which  time  there  was  practical  cessation  of  trade 
between  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  seriousness  of  this  position — 
causing  exports  of  primary  and  seasonal  products  to  be  held  up  at  shipping  ports 
for  months — had  a  marked  effect  upon  those  engaged  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Markets  were  eagerly  sought,  and  shipments  were  made  by  such  Domin- 
ion-owned or  foreign  steamers  as  were  available,  to  any  country  in  which  there 
were  fair  prospects  for  realization.  Cold  storage  facilities  and  meat  works  were 
bulging  out  with  perishable  food  products,  and  the  delay  in  shipment  not  only 
inflicted  severe  loss  upon  the  seamen  involved,  but  it  also  deprived  producers 
from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  end-of-the-year  markets  in  Great  Britain. 

The  close  of  the  financial  year  was  marked  by  a  strike  of  coal  miners  which 
lasted  for  nearly  two  months,  and  as  a  consequence  some  50,000  persons  were 
temporarily  without  employment. 

While  importers  and  producers  have,  on  the  whole,  had  a  strenuous  and 
disappointing  year,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Australian  manufacturers  have 
experienced  a  satisfactory  increase  in  their  output  and  many  industries  are  pay- 
ing exceptional  dividends  to  their  shareholders.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Aus- 
tralian manufacturers  have  considerable  advantages  contributing  to  the  result 
indicated,  one  being  the  amended  and  highly  protective  customs  tariff  introduced 
in  August,  1925,  and  the  other  the  natural  protection  of  ocean  freights  and  other 
importing  charges  which  importations  from  oversea  have  to  bear. 

OVERSEA  TRADE  STATISTICS 

The  Australian  oversea  trade  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  are,  obviously,  not 
available  at  this  date,  but  for  the  eleven  months  ended  on  May  31  (as  compared 

with  the  previous  similar  period)  the  unrevised  trade  returns  of  the  Common- 
wealth give  the  following  result: — 

1924-25  1925-26 

Imports  (11  imomths)                                                                       £144,927,888  £140,639,257 

Exports  (11  (momitihe)  ,                    152,445,914  138.914,302 

Imports  decreased  by  £4,288,631  and  exports  decreased  by  £14,430,712. 

The  new  financial  year,  beginning  to-morrow,  opens  under  more  favourable 
auspices  than  the  last,  as  copious  rains  have  fallen  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Commonwealth  with  the  result  that  1926-27  is  being  entered  upon  with 
confidence.  If  normal  seasonal  conditions  prevail  production  must  necessarily 
greatly  exceed  that  of  1925-26,  which — with  payable  prices  on  realization — will 
materially  increase  both  the  national  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  spending 
power  of  the  people. 

IMPORT  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

In  recent  weeks  the  majority  of  wholesale  and  importing  retail  houses  have 
been  engaged  in  stock-taking  and  preparing  for  their  half-yearly  balancing, 
hence  indents  for  oversea  requirements  have  been  placed  with  reserve,  and — as 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year— more  attention  has  been  devoted  to  end-of-the- 
season  realization  sales  than  to  ordering  stocks  for  future  deliveries.  Generally 
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trade  is  sound  but  without  animation — a  recurrent  experience  at  this  period. 
The  indications  are  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  both  in  town  and 
country,  remains  substantial,  hence  the  trading  outlook  is  viewed  with  equanim- 
ity in  commercial  circles. 

Wheat. — There  is  little  wheat  now  available  in  Australia  for  export,  con- 
sequently quotations  are  ruling  high  with  only  a  few  holders.  During  June 
some  shipments  were  made  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  sale  of  some  6,000  tons 
was  made  to  New  Zealand.  Usual  oversea  markets  are  reported  as  quiet,  with 
very  little  demand  in  view  of  the  approach  of  harvesting  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere;  hence  quotations  now  ruling  will  admit  of  a  good  fall  should 
Canadian  and  United  States  crops  turn  out  as  estimated,  but  locally  there  is  not 
much  likelihood  of  prices  being  affected  by  any  downward  movement  in  over- 
sea markets.  Stocks  held  in  Australia  will  just  about  be  sufficient  to  tide  over 
the  domestic  consumption  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  crop  in  December  next. 
To-day's  prices  for  wheat  are  6s.  4Jd.  f.o.b.  Adelaide  and  6s.  6d.  f.o.b.  Melbourne. 

Flour. — The  exports  of  flour  from  Australia  have  been  limited  in  June,  the  few 
comparatively  small  shipments  being  made  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Egyptian  market  is  reported  to  be  still  considerably  overstocked,  while  the 
demand  from  iSouth  Africa  has  been  very  poor.  Through  good  prices  being 
maintained  for  bran  and  pollard,  this  has  enabled  millers  to  keep  down  their 
quotations  on  flour  to  about  the  same  level  as  about  a  month  ago.  To-day's 
nominal  quotations  on  flour,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.o.b.  steamer  Melbourne 
and  Adelaide  are:  in  sacks  of  150  pounds  gross,  £13  5s.  in  hessian  bags  of  101 
pounds  gross  £13  10s.  and  in  cotton  bags  of  49  pounds  gross  £14  2s.  6d. 

Oats. — It  is  difficult  to  hazard  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  Australian 
market  requirements  of  oats  owing  to  the  chaotic  realization  of  recent  importa- 
tions. If  oats  will  be  required,  it  appears  that  Sydney  and  Brisbane  alone  will 
make  importations  for  milling  and  feeding  purposes.  Speculative  holders  in 
Melbourne  are  still  carrying  considerable  quantities,  while  millers  here  claim  to 
have  adequate  supplies.  It  is  stated  that  a  recent  shipment  of  Canadian  oats 
from  Vancouver  to  Sydney  was  sold  at  a  loss  of  Id.  (2  cents)  per  bushel  to  the 
importers.  Reliable  grain  brokers  report  that  &  shipment  of  some  2,000  tons  of 
oats  from  Chile  was  sold  at  a  heavy  loss,  chiefly  through  ,  the  Quarantine 
Department  compelling  the  importers  to  screen  the  grain  to  remove  weeds  and 
other  foreign  matter,  and  then  to  burn  the  residue ,  under  official  supervision. 
While  the  quality  of  the  oats  from  Chile  was  not  admittedly  comparable  with 
that  of  oats  from  Canada,  yet  the  lower  prices  ruling, for  the  former  made  the 
South  American  line  attractive  to  buyers.  The  mail  closes  with  an  unattractive 
market  as  millers  appear  to  have  ample  supplies  for  some  time  hence. 

MARKETING  AUSTRALIAN  RAISINS  AND  CURRANTS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  June  30,  1926.— Early  in  1924  the  Commonwealth  Government 
was  importuned  towards  assisting  the  growers  of  dried  fruits,  as  the  industry 
was  then  in  a  parlous  condition  because  of  poor  prices:  obtained  in  oversea 
markets.  Growers  of  currants,  sultanas,  and  lexias — many  of  whom  were 
returned  soldiers— were  in  serious  financial  difficulties,  hence,  to  enable  the  pro- 
duction of  the  1925  crop  to  be  proceeded  with,  an  advance  was  made  to  each 
necessitous  grower  under  the  Dried  Fruits  Advances  Act.  It  is  contended  that 
if  such  assistance  had  not  been  rendered  a  large  number  of  growers  would  have 
deserted  their  holdings  and  the  industry  would  have  received  a  set-back. 

Subsequently  a  Dried  Fruits  Control  Board  was  created  to  control  and  regu- 
late the  export  and  marketing  abroad  of  the  surplus  production  of  currants, 
sultanas,  and  lexias.  The  board  has  a  London  office,  and  the  work  accomplished 
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in  the  first  twelve  months  of  its  existence  is  claimed  to  have  been  successful  and 
encouraging  for  the  future  of  the  industry. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  London  agency  of  the  board,  that  portion  of 
the  1925  season's  crop  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  consisting  of  some 
13,500  (long)  tons  of  sultanas,  6,630  tons  of  currants,  and  over  3,000  tons  of 
lexias,  was  sold  at  prices  remunerative  to  growers. 

Of  the  1926  crop,  which  has  only  been  on  the  London  market  for  a  few 
weeks,  sales  were  recently  reported  of  1,526  (long)  tons  of  sultanas  at  about 
£73  per  ton,  524  tons  of  currants  at  £47  17s,  per  ton,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
lexias  at  £41  12s.  per  ton.  Obviously  the  board  has  to  meet  competition  of  other 
countries  in  the  world's  markets  and  prices  realized  are  based  upon  the  inexor- 
able law  of  supply  and  demand. 

To  further  assist  the  growers,  the  board  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  reduc- 
tions in  ocean  freight  on  dried  fruit  which  will  this  year  benefit  the  industry  to 
the  extent  of  £30,000,  besides  securing  a  substantial  reduction  in  marine  insur- 
ance rates. 

The  dried  fruit  producers  are  hopeful  that  the  Canadian  preference  on 
currants  and  raisins  will  supply  an  outlet  in  Canada  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  exportable  surplus  in  the  years  to  come.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Dried  Fruits  Control  Board  is  now  in  Canada  to  study  market 
requirements  and  to  make  investigation  into  distribution  facilities. 


AUSTRALIA'S  POPULATION  EXCEEDS  6,000,000 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  June  30,  1926. — An  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  states  and 
territories  of  Australia  at  March  31,  1926,  made  by  the  Commonwealth  Statis- 
tician, places  the  total  figure  at  6,017,210.  Since  the  census  of  April  4,  1921, 
the  population  of  Australia  has  increased  by  581,476,  made  up  of  408,218,  or 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  increase,  due  to  natural  increase  (excess  of  births  over 
deaths),  and  173,258,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total  increase,  due  to  excess  of  arrivals 
over  departures,  The  increase  represents  an  average  rate  of  slightly  more  than 
2  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  estimated  population  on  March  31,  1926,  was  composed  of  3,073,268 
males  and  2,943,942  females — a  total  of  6,017,210.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  Australia  at  March  31,  1925,  were  3,014,189  males  and  2,890,403  females— a 
total  of  5,904,592.  There  was  thus  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of  112,618, 
made  up  of  59,079  males  and  53,539  females.  Of  this  total  increase,  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  accounted  for  79,937,  and  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures 
32,681. 

EXTENSION  OF  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  IN  PARAGUAY 

An  important  extension  of  the  railway  system  in  Paraguay  has  now  been 
decided  upon,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  A  new  line,  105  miles 
in  length,  is  to  be  constructed  from  Villa  Rica  in  the  centre  of  the  Republic  to  the 
River  Parana  on  the  Brazilian  frontier,  and  there  it  will  become  connected  with  a 
railway  which  is  being  constructed  in  Brazil  through  the  State  of  Parana.  This 
will  afford  Paraguay  a  shorter  route  to  the  sea  by  means  of  the  Brazilian  ports 
of  San  Francisco  and  Paranagua.  The  new  route  will  be  one  of  great  utility  to 
this  inland  State,  which  at  present  can  only  be  reached  by  a  long  railway 
journey  of  nearly  1,000  miles  from  Buenos  Ay  res  to  the  Paraguan  capital  of 
Asuncion  or  by  an  equally  long  journey  by  water  via  the  River  Parana. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 


London,  July  16,  1926. — A  month  ago  attention  was  directed  to  the  paralyz- 
ing effect  of  the  coal  stoppage  upon  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Since  then  there  is  absolutely  no  change  in  the  situation, 
except  that  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle  between  owners  and  miners  has 
further  reduced  the  accumulated  stocks  of  coal  which  manufacturers  had  been 
hoping  would  suffice  pending  the  anticipated  resumption  of  production. 

If  troubles  had  terminated  with  the  defeat  of  the  general  strike  no  great 
harm  would  have  been  done.  Indeed,  the  permanent  advantage  which  would 
have  resulted  from  the  cleaning-up  process  and  the  adjustment  of  many  out- 
standing differences  between  masters  and  men  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
have  more  than  compensated  for  the  temporary  inconvenience  caused. 

Coal  is,  however,  the  chief  natural  resource  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  complete  cessation  of  production,  which  has  now  lasted  for  over  two  months, 
has  not  only  in  itself  drastically  reduced  an  important  part  of  the  country's 
export  trade,  but  has  seriously  restricted  the  general  production  and  export  busi- 
ness of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  cutting  off  of  coal  which  is  necessary  to  operate  factories,  and  the 
absence  of  any  definite  indication  of  when  the  production  of  coal  will  be  restarted, 
have  obliged  one  factory  after  another  to  either  curtail  working  hours  or  suspend 
operations  altogether. 

The  results  are  obviously  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  it 
is  particularly  unfortunate  that  the  development  should  have  occurred  just  at 
a  time  when  there  was  great  hope  of  a  partial  revival  in  the  general  export  trade 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  true  that  the  shortage  of  coal  is  being  to  some  extent  overcome  by  the 
importation  of  supplies  from  abroad.  These  quantities  are,  however,  being 
mainly  utilized  for  the  re&toration  of  the  railway  services  and  similar  objects  of 
public  convenience,  and  they  are  affording  practically  no  relief  for  British  indus- 
tries. 

Although  the  avowed  object  of  this  report  is  to  review  the  overseas  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  half-year,  it  is  judged  necessary  to  preface  such  a 
statement  by  the  foregoing  reference  to  prevailing  circumstances. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  month  of  June,  which  complete  the  half-year,  natur- 
ally exhibit  considerable  improvement  over  similar  returns  for  May,  during  nine 
days  of  which  transportation  was  brought  to  a  complete  standstill  by  the  general 
strike,  with  the  results  that  imports  increased  20  per  cent,  and  exports  9-2-  per  cent 
in  value. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  when  compared  with  June,  1925,  there  is  a  falling  off  of 
about  12  per  cent  in  the  value  of  imports  and  nearly  15  per  cent  in  exports. 

As  is  inevitable,  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  marks  a  large  contraction  in  every  category,  details  of  totals,  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  comparison  with  1925,  being  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


First  Six  Months   First  Six  Monrths 


1926  1925 


Decrease 
£  74,972,202 
54,444.923 
10,850,104 


Per  cent 


Imports  

Exiports  (British1) 
Re.- exports. .  .. 


£602,556,031  £677,528,233 
338,214,247  392,659,170 
66,598,983  77,449,087 


11.0 
13.8 
14.0 


£1,007,369.261 


£1,147,636,490 


£140,267,229 


12.2 


This  is  supplemented,  in  accordance  with  custom,  by  the  Board  of  Trade  sum- 
maries for  the  same  periods: — 
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TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1924,  1925, 

AND  1926 


fa)  Imports,  Value  c.i.f. 


1924  1925  1926 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £263,127,308  £279,754,194  £260,840,693 

Raw  materials  and  articles,  mainly  unmanu- 
factured  192,092,580  219,771,775  190,165,474 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured..  140,075,721  174,508,535  149,377,177 

Animals,  not  for  food   899,960  1,018,861  796,226 

Parcel  post,  non-dutiable  articles   2,106,699  2,474,868  1,376,461 


Total   £598,302,268  £677,528,233  £602,556,031 


fb)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Value  f.o.b, 

1924  1925  1926 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                    £  25,314,863  £  26,413,619  £  23,573,806 

Raw  materials  and  articles,  mainly  unmanu- 
factured                                                           55,825,282  45,019,794  31,449,458 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured..    ..        301,315,828  312,719,530  275,452,391 

Animals,  not  for  food                                            948,206  919,003  732,170 

Parcel  post                                                          5,060,623  7,587.224  7,006,422 


Total   £388,464,802  £392,659,170  £338,214,247 


fc)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  f.o.b. 

1924  1925  1926 

Pood,  drink  and  tobacco                                    £  14,554,310  £  15,593,695  £  13,338,260 

Raw  materials  and  articles,  mainly  unmanu- 
factured                                                        42,833,776  45,258,649  41,154,280 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured..   ..         16,705,874  16,539.450  12,038,711 

Animals,  not  for  food                                             34,171  57,293  67,723 

Total   £  74,128,131  £  77,449,087  £  66,598,983 

As  regards  imports,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  reductions  are  the  most  pro- 
nounced in  raw  materials  and  wholly  manufactured  goods.  An  outstanding  item 
is  a  fall  of  £23,500,000  in  the  receipts  of  raw  cotton,  and  £8,000,000  in  wool.  In 
manufactured  lines,  a  noticeable  feature  is  a  shrinkage  of  over  £8,000,000  in  silk 
and  silk  manufactures,  which,  however,  will  be  partly  represented  by  the  abnormal 
imports  which  took  place  a  year  ago  in  order  to  forestall  the  imposition  of  an 
import  duty. 

In  the  case  of  exports  of  United  Kingdom  products  the  burden  naturally  falls 
mainly  on  wholly  manufactured  goods,  which  in  the  present  instance  accounts  for 
over  £37,000,000.  The  most  noteworthy  item  is  a  drop  of  no  less  than  £22.500,000 
in  cotton  yarns  and  manufactures,  which  to  some  extent  corresponds  with  the 
reduced  imports  of  the  raw  material.  There  was  also  a  fall  of  £6,000,000  in  wool- 
lens and  worsteds.  Exports  of  coal  mark  a  fall  in  value  of  nearly  £10,000,000  in 
comparison  with  1925  and  no  less  than  £20,000,000  with  1924.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  almost  unbroken  series  of  reductions  throughout  the  list. 


IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  FOODSTUFFS  AND  RAW  MATERIALS 

Upon  consideration  of  the  unrevised  imports  of  certain  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  which  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  half-year, 
it  is  seen  that  the  decline  under  the  heading  of  "  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco  "  has 
been  less  than  that  under  other  categories.  All  the  same,  there  was  a  total  falling 
off  in  value  of  practically  £19,000,000,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
actual  and  important  increases  in  the  case  of  imports  of  certain  leading  Canadian 
commodities. 

As  examples,  the  quantity  of  wheat  credited  to  Canada  rose  from  11,000,000 
cwts.  in  the  first  six  months  of  1925  to  nearly  17,000,000  cwts.,  and  flour  jumped 
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from  1,780,000  cwts.  to  2,540,000  cwts.  It  is  further  satisfactory  to  note  that  in 
each  case  Canada  wrested  from  the  United  States  the  position  of  leader  which 
the  latter  occupied  in  1925.  Other  increases  were  8,000  head  in  the  case  of  live 
cattle,  and  a  spurt  in  peas  from  1,000  cwts.  to  17,500  cwts. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  general  trend, 
there  has  been  a  distinct  falling  off  in  certain  lines.  It  is,  for  instance,  regrettable 
to  find  that  Canada  has  sent  over  much  less  bacon,  and  that  imports  of  barley 
were  also  cut  in  half.  This  deficiency  also  applies  to  canned  salmon.  Timber 
items  are  generally  the  wrong  way,  with  the  exception  of  mechanical  wet  pulp, 
which  increased  from  310,000  tons  to  337,000  tons. 

The  table  giving  details  of  total  imports,  and  also  countries  of  origin,  in  the 
case  of  all  articles  in  which  Canada  is  interested  is  reproduced  below: — 

IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS,  MAINLY  AGRICULTURAL,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1925  AND  1926 


1925 

Quantity  Value 

Cwts.  £ 

Wheat— 

Total  imports   46,796,021  35.371,871 

Canada   11,010,530  8,371,249 

United  States   12,902,069  9,866,927 

Argentine   7,204,000  5,493,207 

Australia   9,278,633  6,936,077 

Wheat  Flour  and  Meal- 
Total  imports   4,770,224  4,642,437 

Canada   1,779,287  1,803,692 

United  States   1,851,123  1,836,339 

Australia   833,255  785,102 

Argentine   211,838  143,158 

Barley — 

Total   imports   4,603,338  2,962,862 

Canada   1,208,133  660,831 

United  States   1,698,846  1,135,171 

Chile   489,573  338,121 

Oats- 
Total   imports   3,567,872  1,653,089 

Canada   1,033,797  478,405 

United    States   1,047,783  474,675 

Argentine   714,616  338,821 

Peas,  not  Fresh — 

Total   imports   722,574  719,883 

Canada   1,067  1,763 

Netherlands   174,259  202,910 

Japan   244,689  285,696 

Bacon — 

Total   imports   3,863,624  20,436,193 

Canada   626,031  3,092,976 

Denmark   1,947,441  10,939,495 

United  States   863,390  3,986,820 

Irish  Free  State   214,481  1,307,042 

Hams — 

Total   imports   801,927  4,204,121 

Canada   76,583  411,599 

United  States  ,  717,522  3,737,920 

Cattle,  Live —  Number 

Total   imports   329,407  6,264,259 

Canada   40,410  1,118,921 

Irish  Free  State   287,363  5,094,225 

United    States   1,634  51,113 

Butter —  cwts. 

Total  imports   3,391,615  29,418,963 

Canada  4   6,004  51,252 

Denmark   811,266  8,228,195 

New  Zealand   1,012,650  8,456,861 

Australia   862,809  6.838,130 

Argentine   292,669  2,362,656 

Cheese — 

Total   imports   1,502,497  7,274,281 

Canada   193,035  1,034,338 

New  Zealand   1,066,817  5,053,343 

Netherlands   70,818  305,840 

Italy                                     ..  76,799  394,789 


1926 


Quantity 
Cwts. 

46,645,388 
16,806,577 
11,350,203 
9,352,820 
6,313,662 

4,791,016 
2,539,072 
919,382 
€43,586 
401,140 

4,143,588 
545,612 

1,438,582 
416,540 

4,352,824 
925,302 
816.397 

1,521,695 

677,500 
17,736 
236,833 
172,804 

3,483,420 
464,212 

1,683,885 
710,657 
195,018 

664,913 
65,214 
588,139 
Number 
301,876 
48,281 
253,001 
415 
cwts. 
3,104,957 
4.129 
947,862 
779.863 
510,647 
301,866 

1,434,560 
176,341 
1,013,003 
94.968 
71,429 


Value 
£ 

30,830,081 
11,258,952 
7,619,168 
5,793,254 
4,338,269 

3,974,550 
2,249,116 
801,481 
533,261 
202,712 

1,936,089 
224,267 
683,439 
228,534 

1,740,895 
383,256 
333,313 
557,618 

781,350 
13,468 
296,346 
270,861 

20,546,461 
2,732,588 

10,497,780 
3,742,619 
1,275,115 

3,936,179 
398,977 
3,465,542 

5,914,016 
1,268,726 
4,629,135 
11,620 

26,205,465 
34,530 
8,650,354 
6,579,171 
3,980,326 
2,300,888 

7,012,551 
896,141 

4,932,917 
415,433 
346,140 
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IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS,  MAINLY  AGRICULTURAL,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1925  and  1926 — Continued 

1925  1926 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Eggsi  in  Shell — 

Gt.  Hunds. 

Gt.  Hunds. 

Total  imports  

11,151.601 

7,707,608 

11,251,213 

7,280,963 

1,210 

1,038 

4,383 

3,531 

2,757,966 

2,315,003 

2,544,344 

1.937,955 

3,164,576 

2,171,097 

2.997,161 

1,897,115 

968,940 

780,982 

992,293 

770,893 

Poland,  including  Dantzig..  .. 

0*70  ATO 

196,096 

1,471,734 

689,667 

China  

478,569 

298,465 

756,503 

417,031 

Conned  Scilmon — 

owts. 

cwts. 

217,013 

1,008,479 

113,894 

546,836 

88,265 

417,877 

39,970 

201 ,384 

113,507 

513,024 

67,624 

312,856 

Canned  Lobster- 

Total    imports. .    . .   

17,725 

306,749 

8,854 

150,078 

16,841 

290,583 

8,492 

143,821 

Newfoundland    and    Coast  of 

95 

1,673 

61 

1,178 

Sugar,  Refined,  and  Sugar  Candy — 

6,793,588 

6,557,155 

6,941,411 

5,421,537 

1,046,523 

982,512 

727,324 

548,609 

1  Rifi  7<in 

i  ,OlV),ID\) 

1  fit 

I, too, Mi 

l  .ouz,oyi 

Czecho  Slovakia  

2,392,471 

2,371.443 

3,379,289 

2,684.221 

919,910 

861.323 

130,837 

102,511 

Asbestos ,  Raw  Fibre  and  "Waste — 

tons 

Ions 

11.940 

276,098 

12,573 

343,322 

3,771 

68,244 

3,253 

67,366 

0  OUU 

l^l  flOO 

Hi  ,u»y 

U  .11/0 

lyo.uyy 

Copper  Ore — 

16.467 

732,976 

18,671 

904 .486 

5.653 

284.940 

11,689 

584,480 

6.575 

369,990 

5,690 

296,427 

Leather,  Undressed,  Hides— 

cwts. 

rwts. 

270,133 

2,034,777 

256,215 

1,741.087 

4,368 

26.000 

7,264 

59,933 

135,504 

1,350.228 

100.991 

916,478 

7,190 

34,704 

66,149 

325.237 

United  States  

74  391 

261,707 

36.337 

130,973 

Paper,  Printing,  not  Coated,  and  Writing  Paper  in  Large  Sheets- 

1.785,920 

1.739.460 

1,845.214 

1,748,501 

Canada  

87,990 

80,063 

65,907 

63.015 

415,019 

396,058 

505,936 

457.879 

Finland  

342,743 

303,642 

401,043 

349,261 

308,622 

264,479 

323.423 

273,767 

Newfoundland    and    Coast  of 

383.742 

388,379 

232.512 

228,242 

Paper,  Packing  and  Wrapping,  inrJudino  Tissue  Paper — 

2,162,996 

2,612,289 

2.286.617 

2,718,177 

62,198 

74,573 

57.319 

66,450 

812,280 

945,751 

774 ,598 

886,579 

457,282 

536,759 

673,643 

789.385 

432,654 

502  738 

424,135 

497,751 

Photographic  Appliances- 

841,703 

882,723 

298,222 

375,333 

322,746 

305.544 

83.803 

76,771 

88,638 

76,447 

Seeds  for  Expressing  Oil,  Flax  or  Linseed—  tons 

tons 

153,990 

3,485.365 

1^4.026 

2.863,091 

1,505 

34,700 

66  422 

1,397,841 

142,980 

2,187.270 

12,978 

280,011 

22.363 

350,950 

Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Hard,  Other 

than  Mahogany- 

cu/.  ft. 

cu.  ft. 

2.561,076 

486,597 

2,409,055 

443.168 

458,555 

112,338 

367,437 

65,764 

792,258 

147,295 

884,692 

138,259 

26,044 

17,786 

73  198 

33,985 
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IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS,  MAINLY  AGRICULTURAL,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1925  AND  1926  Concluded 

1925  1926 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Soft— 

loads 

io&ds 

141,676 

789,913 

86,725 

416,403 

5,175 

66,436 

4,150 

27,058 

41,508 

341,197 

22,220 

166,782 

29,445 

130,126 

13,808 

61,504 

21,354 

94,061 

13,246 

60,256 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Hard,  Other  than  Mahogany- 

.  13,211,412 

3,378,105 

11,624,426 

3,063,976 

1,608,776 

221,166 

1,226,520 

197,292 

8,341 ,35B 

2,113,501 

7,225,881 

1,745,993 

845  086 

369,903 

1,038,998 

515,570 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Soft — 

loads 

1,495,867 

7,713,558 

1,147,821 

5,674,799 

106,725 

645,896 

76,827 

491,209 

323,610 

1,615,061 

235,483 

1,131,516 

107,302 

989,470 

95,708 

878,485 

Poland,  including  Dantzig. .  . 

136,081 

593,107 

209,174 

853,235 

Wood  Pulp,  Mechanical,  Wet— 

tons 

tons 

310,203 

1,303,364 

337,285 

1,373,831 

10,233 

43,034 

34,267 

149,025 

227,149 

955,951 

247,520 

1,001,426 

56,202 

237,599 

48,954 

197,193 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  MICA  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  July  20,  1926. — An  opportunity  for  Canadian  producers  of  a  hard 
mica  with  a  strong  degree  of  stiffness,  and  free  from  metallic  smears,  presents 
itself  in  Biraiingham,  provided  Canadian  prices  are  competitive. 

Templates  of  size  desired  have  'been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  No  attempt  to  cut  the  mica  to  exact  shape  of  templates 
submitted  need  be  made  by  Canadian  firms,  but  the  mica  supplied  must  be 
sufficiently  large  to  cut  this. 

The  thickness  of  the  mica  should  be  2%ooo  to  5%ooo>  though  no  objection 
to  thicker  blocks  will  be  made  by  the  manufacturers  interested.  Quotations 
should  be  c.i.f .  United  Kingdom  port  in  sterling,  or  free  delivered  Birmingham. 

The  technical  expert  of  the  interested  Birmingham  manufacturer  emphasized 
the  fact  that  no  metallic  smeared  mica  can  be  used,  as  in  case  of  use  for  electrical 
goods  a  short  circuit  would  develop.  His  object  does  not  extend  to  metallic 
spotted  mica,  which  proves  satisfactory  as  the  spots  are  not  connected.  In  fact 
he  has  found  from  experience  that  with  .certain  types  of  spotted  mica  a  higher 
degree  of  strength  and  hardness  was  found. 

For  particulars  of  above  see  Trade  Enquiry  on  p.  190  of  this  issue,  or  quota- 
tions accompanied  by  samples  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Bristol  office. 

In  addition  to  the  above — a  firm  of  electrical  engineers  in  the  West  of 
England  are  prepared  to  represent  Canadian  exporters,  land  will  undertake  to 
split  blocks  of  mica  into  size  and  thickness  required  by  the  various  trades, 
carrying  stocks  of  course  for  the  purpose. 

CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writing  under 
date  July  16,  that  the  report  for  June  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland 
has  been  issued,  and  is  consensed  in  the  following:  wheat  generally  is  reported 
vto  be  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  promises  to  be  somewhat  above  the  average  in 
most  districts.    Barley  has  developed  well  and  in  some  areas  is  considered  to 
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be  the  best  of  the  cereals.  Estimates  of  the  probable  yield  are  satisfactory  in  all 
.districts.  Oats  have  a  very  good  appearance  in  most  areas,  the  crop  generally 
•being  much  above  the  average  in  condition.  Average  yields  are  expected  in 
.some  counties,  but  elsewhere  the  estimates  indicate  that  the  crop  will  exceed 
the  normal  by  from  5  to  20  per  cent.  The  icutting  of  hay  was  in  progress  in 
some  districts  at  the  end  of  June,  but  in  most  parts  this  work  had  not  yet  begun. 
The  report  on  grazing  cattle  indicates  that  they  have  thriven  well  in  all  dis- 
tricts, and  are  now  in  forward  condition.   Grass  is  plentiful  in  nearly  all  areas. 

HOME,  FOOD  AND  CONFECTIONERY  EXHIBITION  AT 

EDINBURGH 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  July  16,  1926. — An  exhibition  with  the  above  title  is  to  be  held 
,at  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  from  October  16  to  30  next.  Edinburgh 
is  one  of  the  best  cities  in  the  kingdom  for  an  exhibition,  the  train  services  from 
the  North,  Fife  and  the  Borders  being  exceptionally  good,  and  it  attracts  busi- 
ness from  all  over  Scotland  to  any  promotion  of  this  kind  arranged  in  the 
city.  The  Waverley  Market  is  ^centrally  situated,  and  the  manufacturer  will 
have  his  goods  placed  in  direct  contact  with  at  least  100,000  exhibition  visitors. 
The  population  of  Edinburgh  alone  is  about  400,000. 

The  dates  have  been  carefully  selected  to  suit  a  period  during  which 
earnest  consideration  is  given  to  home  and  other  conveniences  and  comforts 
such  as  lighting,  heating,  clothing,  furnishing,  food,  sports,  etc.,  for  the  approach- 
ing season. 

The  organizers  are  /anxious  to  secure  the  participation  of  as  many  Cana- 
dian firms  as  possible,  and  the  services  of  this  office  have  been  solicited  with 
that  object  in  view.  Canadian  firms  with  representatives  and  stocks  in  the 
United  Kingdom  <are  unhesitatingly  invited  to  secure  space.  Their  representa- 
tives are  being  circularized,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  head  offices  in  Canada 
might  consult  with  them  with  a  view  to  taking  part. 

The  charges  for  stands  range  from  $60  to  $150,  which  include  skeleton 
stand  with  muslin  roof,  sign  writing  and  linoleum  on  floor. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  space  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  or  by  com- 
municating direct  with  the  Managing  Director,  British  Towns  Exhibition  Asso- 
ciation, Ltd.,  8  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh. 


CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

The  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Northern  Ireland  for 
June,  just  published,  writes  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Glasgow,  states  that  wheat  is  looking  well  and  an  average  yield  is  expected. 
Reports  are  general  that  oats  are  looking  exceptionally  well  and  a  good  yield  is 
expected.  The  barley  crop  is  very  small  in  extent,  but  in  Northern  Antrim  it 
promises  well.  In  other  districts  it  appears  to  be  making  only  moderate  pro- 
gress. Prospects  for  the  flax  crop  are  very  variable,  but  on  the  whole  there  is 
promise  of  a  moderately  good  yield.  The  harvesting  of  first  crop  hay  has  begun, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  yield  will  be  appreciably  fighter  than  that  of  last 
season.  There  are  fair  quantities  of  last  year's  hay  on  hand,  but  little  is  being 
offered  for  sale.   Both  store  cattle  and  dairy  stock  are  in  good  condition. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NOTES  FROM  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Prices  of  Feeding  Stuffs 

Glasgow,  July  16,  1926. — Northern  Ireland  is  a  very  large  consumer  of 
cattle  feeding  stuffs,  of  which  great  quantities  are  imported.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  retail  prices  per  cwt.  (112  lbs.)  of  feeding  stuffs  at 
the  1st  July,  1926,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  corresponding  date  in  1925. 

1926  1925 

£ 

Maize  (whole)  ..per  cwt. 

Maize  meal  

Bran.  

Pollard  

Linseed  (whole)  

Linseed  cake  (home  made)  

Linseed  cake  (foreign)  

Cottonseed  cake  (decorticated)  

Cottonseed  cake  (undecorticated). .   

Linseed  meal  

Linseed  cake  meal  

Barley  meal  

Fish  meal  

Crushed  oats  

Brewers'  grains  dried  

Imports  of  Certain    Agricultural  Products 

The  following  figures  show  the  imports  into  Northern  Ireland  ports  of  cer- 
tain agricultural  products  for  the  five  months  ending  May  31,  1926,  with  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  previous  year.  1926  1925 

Bacon  Cwt.  31,642  35,381 

Butter  Cwt.  42,755  58,015 

Eggs  Gt.  hds.  23,210  33,443 

Hams  Cwt.  5,924  10,222 

Oatmeal  Cwt.  58,264  56,939 

Grass  seeds  Cwt.  16,156  9,587 

Live  Stock  Prices  and  Demand 

During  the  month  of  June  the  average  prices  per  live  hundredweight  of 
store  cattle  ranged  from  35s.  to  52s.  6d.  The  average  prices  of  fat  cattle  ranged 
from  44s.  to  48s.  6d.  Following  the  dull  trade  caused  by  the  general  strike  in 
May,  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  cattle  trade  in  June,  but  prices  are 
still  below  last  year's  level.  Store  cattle  met  with  an  improved  demand  during 
June.  Young  heifers  suitable  for  breeding  continued  to  be  much  sought  after. 
There  was  a  small  supply  of  fat  cattle  and  prices  advanced. 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  July  2,  1926. — June  as  usual  proved  a  dull  month,  the  mer- 
chants having  been  engaged  in  stock-taking.  In  addition,  the  continuance  of 
the  coal  strike  in  England  has  made  buyers  rather  diffident  about  placing  exten- 
sive business.  Furthermore,  'the  internal  political  situation  has  unsteadied 
business  to  some  extent,  particularly  in  Natal. 

The  issuance  of  statistics  of  the  world's  production  of  maize  for  the  present 
year  shows  the  crop  to  be  20  per  cent  heavier  than  last  year;  an  improvement  in 
maize  prices  therefore  is  not  to  be  anticipated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carry- 
over in  wool  is  much  lighter  in  both  Australia  and  South  Africa  than  in  previous 
years,  and  a  gradual  increase  in  wool  returns  is  probable. 

Although  a  number  of  staple  lines  of  imports  'are  running  low  on  account 
of  the  strike,  there  has  been  little  or  no  improvement  in  prices.  The  dullness  may 
be  anticipated  as  extending  into  July. 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  July  3,  1926. — Auckland  being  the  largest  centre  in  New  Zealand, 
business  here  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  conditions  throughout 
New  Zealand.  About  the  middle  of  June  an  improvement  in  wholesale  business 
was  noted,  but  this  was  not  maintained  to  the  extent  that  had  been  anticipated, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  falling  off  has  been  caused  to  some  extent  by  retailers 
leaving  most  of  their  purchases  till  the  present  month,  on  account  of  the  six- 
monthly  balance  and  stocktaking  as  at  June  30.  Many  wholesale  houses  are 
in  the  same  position,  buying  being  reduced  to  a  minimum  to  facilitate  the  quicker 
handling  of  remaining  stocks.  It  is  expected  that  early  this  month  trade  condi- 
tions will  be  much  brighter,  wThile  the  various  organizations  are  replenishing 
stocks  that  in  many  cases  have  been  allowed  to  get  unusually  low.  The  recent 
hold-up  in  English  shipping  due  to  the  strike  is  now  being  felt  here  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  non-arrival  of  various  lines. 

A  decided  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  retail  trade  by  the  commencement 
of  the  winter  clearance  sales.  The  weather  has  been  extremely  favourable  for 
shoppers,  so  that  very  many  out-of-town  customers  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  reductions  in  prices  prevailing, 

German  and  other  Continental  fancy  goods  are  beginning  to  arrive  in  fairly 
large  quantities,  the  prices  being  very  attractive,  especially  from  countries  with 
a  depreciated  currency. 

Country  trade  generally  is  quite  slack,  and  no  marked  improvement  is 
expected  for  some  weeks.  Notable  exceptions  are  the  heavy  orders  being  given 
for  winter  top-dressing,  while  heavy  requirements  are  listed  in  dairy  requisites 
in  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the  season  in  August. 

Drapery. — During  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  quite  a  falling  off  in 
business  in  drapery  lines,  resulting,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  winter  sales. 
Piece  goods  departments  have  been  rather  quiet  lately  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  lines.  Fur  coats  have  been  very  slow-selling  this  winter  and  are 
now  being  offered  at  considerably  reduced  prices,  which  it  is  expected  will  prove 
an  incentive  to  business,  and  as  prices  may  be  expected  to  resume  their  previous 
level  as  soon  as  the  present  extra  stock  is  cleaned  up,  good  sales  are  anticipated. 
Fur  chokers  have  proved  to  be  quite  a  favourite  this  season,  and  are  still  very 
much  in  demand,  indications  being  that  this  line  has  won  popular  fancy  and  will 
remain  in  vogue  for  some  time. 

Hosiery. — Orders  in  the  hosiery  trade  are  not  plentiful,  and  as  these  are 
distributed  among  various  manufacturers  the  net  result  to  each  is  not  large. 

Twines. — During  June  the  market  for  twines  has  undergone  a  change,  and 
the  prices  now  quoted  are  generally  lower.  Best  English  cotton  twines  are  listed 
at  a  reduction  of  3d.  per  dozen  poimds  in  the  following  grades:  104 's,  6's,  5's, 
4's,  3's,  and  2's.  Italian  hemps  are  reduced  6d.  per  dozen  on  201,  301,  202,  204, 
304,  and  206;  best  hemps  are  down  6d.  per  dozen  on  the  same  grades.  Jute 
twines  were  quoted  at  firm  rates  last  month,  and  in  the  present  list  prices  are 
quoted  without  change. 

Salmon. — Forward  business  in  salmon  continues  to  be  brisk.  The  difference 
in  the  grades  ordered  from  last  year  is  somewhat  marked,  the  unusually  heavy 
advance  this  season  causing  retailers  to  show  more  preference  for  the  Chum, 
Fancy  Pink,  and  Cohoe  grades,  as  being  more  suitable  for  the  requirements  of 
the  public.  Some  of  the  larger  packers  are  refusing  business  for  Cohoes  only, 
and  stipulate  that  buyers  must  take  a  proportion  of  other  grades  in  the  propor- 
tion of  25  per  cent  Cohoe  to  75  per  cent  of  the  others.  While  this  position  is  not 
general,  yet  it  is  an  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  market,  and  seems  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  higher  price  level  is  not  such  as  to  influence  sales  of  this 
grade  very  materially. 
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Sardines. — Quotations  from  various  reputable  Norwegian  packers  of  sar- 
dines show  some  slight  variations  of  late,  but  all  prices  have  hardened  some- 
what. 

Eggs. — A  sharp  fall  in  price  has  followed  a  substantial  increase  in  supplies 
of  eggs  brought  about  by  the  advent  of  much  milder  weather.  Retailers  are 
asking  2s.  8d.  for  duck  eggs  and  2s.  lid.  for  best  hen  egg,  while  wholesale  is 
weak  is  2s.  7d.  and  2s.  9d. 

Onions. — Small  shipments  of  onions  are  arriving  in  Auckland  from  southern 
portions  of  the  Dominion,  but  the  quality  is  reported  to  be  indifferent  and  sell- 
ing quietly  at  20s.  Nothing  better  in  quality  will  be  obtainable  until  the  arrival 
of  the 'first  of  the  new  season's  growth  from  Japan,  probably  about  the  end  of 
this  month. 

Oats. — Not  much  discrimination  is  being  shown  between  local  oats  and 
Canadian  and  Chilian.   They  are  all  selling  very  slowly  at  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  6d. 

Flour. — There  has  been  some  difficulty  on  the  part  of  local  flour  millers  to 
compete  with  the  Australian  commodity.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
raw  materials  at  low  prices.  The  millers  are  anxious  to  have  a  higher  duty 
imposed  on  flour.  The  duty  on  this  commodity  is  £3  a  ton,  and  on  wheat  2s.  a 
cental  or  about  Is.  3d.  per  bushel.  As  it  takes  48  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a 
ton  of  flour,  the  duty  on  the  two  commodities  is  practically  identical.  The  price 
of  Australian  flour  is  reported  to  be  slightly  below  New  Zealand.  In  addition, 
the  Commonwealth  millers  get  a  better  price  for  bran  and  pollard  than  is  offer- 
ing here,  and  therefore  Australian  millers  are  able  to  compete  to  a  certain  extent 
in  this  country. 

Hardware. — With  most  of  the  present  month's  business  completed  so  far  as 
bookings  are  concerned,  trade  in  hardware  has  quietened  down  considerably  and 
business  can  only  be  regarded  as  extremely  dull  at  the  moment.  Various  lines 
of  English  and  Continental  goods  are  getting  short,  and  it  is  expected  that  some 
weeks  will  elapse  before  shipments  become  normal  again. 

Produce. — As  New  Zealand  is  essentially  a  primary  producing  country,  the 
markets  for  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  are  of  vital  importance.  The  English  market 
for  butter  is  reported  to  be  slow,  with  a  recent  drop  in  price  of  Is.  to  2s.  The 
market  for  cheese  is  steady  with  prices  unchanged.  Locally,  butter  is  selling 
wholesale  at  Is.  7^d.  for  superfine  creamery  and  Is.  6^d.  for  high-grade  factory. 
First-grade  factory  cheese,  medium-sized,  mild,  is  being  offered  by  wholesale 
firms  at  9|d.  to  lO^d.  per  pound,  and  special  matured  cheese  at  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d. 
per  pound. 

POSITION  OF  THE  BEER  MARKET  IN  THE  BAHAMAS  AND  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  19,  1926.— The  beer  market  in  the  Bahamas,  Ber- 
muda and  Jamaica  is  brisk  and  depends  entirely  on  importation.  The  figures 
for  Bermuda  are  not  available,  but  the  import  of * beers  into  the  Bahamas  during 
1924  amounted  to  132,000  gallons,  valued  at  £33,602;  and  into  Jamaica  during 
the  same  year  to  154,741  gallons,  valued  at  £43,194.  The  United  Kingdom  sup- 
plies the  greater  part,  followed  by  Germany  and  Holland. 

The  Trend  of  Demand. — The  market  in  all  three  colonies  does  not  differ 
materially  in  its  characteristics.  Immediately  after  the  war  and  for  some  year- 
subsequent,  English  beers  (chiefly  Tennent's,  Jeffrey's,  McEwan's  and  Worth- 
mgton's)  and  Guiness's  stout  dominated  the  market,  but  latterly  light  German 
and  Dutch  beers  have  gained  greatly  in  popularity.  Generally  speaking,  the 
English  ales  are  heavy  for  popular  consumption,  although  their  sale  is  stead  v 
to  a  limited  market,    English  lagers  are  still  rather  heavy,  and  the  trend  of 
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demand  is  now  towards  a  very  light  German  or  Dutch  lager  with  a  low  alcoholic 
content  but  well  carbonized. 

Popular  tastes  seem  to  run  to  neither  a  very  bitter  beer  nor  a  very  sweet 
beer,  but  rather  to  a  mean  between  the  two.  The  reputed  pint  is  the  standard 
container,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  market  for  quarts  and  only  a  limited  market 
for  "nips,"  although  stout  is  sold  in  some  quantity  in  the  latter  size.  Due  to 
climatic  conditions,  draught  beer,  except  for  the  military  canteens  in  Bermuda, 
is  not  acceptable. 

Current  Prices. — As  regards  price,  the  following  should  be  noted:  one  of 
the  most  popular  Dutch  beers  is  sold  at  41s.  to  44s.  per  case  of  six  dozen  pints, 
dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  order;  i.e.  the  agent  is  prepared  to  accept  41s. 
for  orders  of  twenty  cases  or  over,  but  charges  44s.  for  orders  for  a  few  cases. 

Duties. — The  total  duties  on  this  and  all  non-British  beers  amount  to 
between  lis.  9d.  and  12s.  3d.  per  case  of  six  dozen,  depending  on  the  slight 
variations  in  the  size  of  the  bottle,  but  preferential  duties  are  25  per  cent  less 
than  these,  or  say  9s.  per  case;  so  that  the  c.i.f.  price  of  Canadian  beer  to  the 
agent  should  not  be  more  than  between  28s.  and  32s.  per  case  of  six  dozen. 

Certain  English  lagers  are  sold  for  more  than  this,  and  certain  heavy  ales 
fetch  per  case  as  much  as  50s.  to  the  trade,  but  as  pointed  out  already,  limited 
quantities  only  are  now  sold. 

To  popularize  a  new  brand  in  competition  with  the  many  already  estab- 
lished, adequate  newspaper  advertising  should  be  undertaken,  and  the  agent 
placed  in  possession  of  colour  cards  and  signs  for  display  in  retail  bars.  Pro- 
vided the  Canadian  exporter  complies  with  these  requirements,  no  difficulty 
need  be  anticipated  in  securing  a  share  of  the  substantial  market. 

MARKET  FOR  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  IN  BARBADOS  AND 

TRINIDAD 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  July  19,  1926. — In  Barbados  and  Trinidad  between 
6,000  and  7,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  used  annually  as  fertilizer.  The 
consumption  in  Trinidad  is  relatively  small,  because  the  planters  here  do  not 
apparently  believe  in  the  use  of  this  fertilizer  to  the  same  extent  as  do  those  of 
Barbados,  and  because  the  last-mentioned  island  is  less  fertile.  In  this  colony 
too  the  business,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  is  more  difficult  (because  there 
are  only  three  or  four  buyers,  Who  do  most  of  their  buying  through  their  regular 
London  agents.  In  Barbados,  however,  there  are  more  users,  more  buyers,' 
and  more  direct  buying.  Several  Canadian  exporters  are  now  doing  some  of 
this  direct  business,  but  many  confine  their  sales  to  one  buyer.  A  local 
commission  agent  has,  however,  informed  the  writer  that  he  can  secure  business 
of  about  1,000  tons  or  more,  if  he  can  connect  with  a  good  supplier  from  the 
Dominion.  His  name  land  address  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Service. 

All  sulphate  of  ammonia  must  have  a  content  of  ammonia  of  not  less  than 
24-5  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Sulphate  from  Canada  usually  exceeds  the  require- 
ments, but  that  from  other  countries  is  often  refused  for  the  lack  of  ammonia. 

The  'buying  season  is  usually  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  for  shipment  in 
March,  April  and  May.  Buyers  like  to  have  delivery  of  their  orders  in  three 
separate  shipments  to  avoid  storage,  deterioration  and  expense. 

The  sulphate  is  packed  in  bags  of  224  pounds  net  weight.  It  is  invariably 
double-bagged  for  better  protection.  The  market  is  averse  to  any  other  form 
or  size  of  packing.  Users  have  long  been  accustomed  to  ordering  ten  bags  to 
the  ton,  and  will  not  readily  buy  unless  accurate  delivery  in  this  form  is  assured. 

Business  last  year  was  done  at  the  rate  of  $2.97  c.i.f.  Barbados  (per  100 
pounds. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  July  26,  1926.— The  year-book  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  just  made  public,  states  that  the  year  1925  "  reached 
the  highest  levels  ever  attained  "  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  "  not 
.even  excepting  the  years  of  abnormal  war  activity."  This  expansion  is 
described  as  having  "  represented  the  continuance  of  conditions  scarcely  inter- 
rupted since  the  middle  of  1922,"  and  the  basic  reason  given  is  the  "  increasing 
efficiency  of  industry  and  commerce." 

Discussing  agriculture,  the  book  declares  that  while  some  branches  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  injury  wrought  from  the  great  slump  in  prices  of 
farm  products  m  1920  and  1921,  the  situation  in  general  during  the  last  two 
years  "  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  before  and  on  the  whole  the  year  1925 
.witnessed  some  improvement  as  compared  with  1924." 

Particularly  characteristic  of  1925  business,  the  book  asserts,  was  its  steadi- 
ness. Discussing  manufacturing  and  mining,  it  says  that  the  small  loss  in  ground 
caused  by  a  temporary  recession  in  the  summer  of  1924  was  more  than  recov- 
ered last  year  when  manufacturing  increased  in  volume  10^  per  cent,  and  min- 
ing production  increased  5  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year. 

Recent  careful  calculations  indicate  that  whereas  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  our 
factories  increased  about  27  per  cent  between  1914  and  1923,  the  output— in  terms  of  quanti- 
tative volume  and  not  in  money  value— increased  by  at  least  60  per  cent,  In  other  words, 
production  per  wage  earner  employed  advanced  by  approximately  one-fourth. 

The  principal  immediate  factors  contributing  are  greater  efficiency  of  the  wage  earners 
themselves,  improved  management,  more  scientific  methods  and  waste  elimination  and 
greater  use  of  capital  as  an  aid  to  human  effort. 

Due  to  a  higher  return  on  a  number  of  farm  products,  an  extraordinary 
rise  in  rubber  prices  and  considerable  advances  in  certain  other  important  com- 
modities, the  average  all-commodity  wholesale  price  index  for  the  year  was 
placed  6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1924. 

Retail  food  prices,  following  the  course  of  farm  products,  averaged  about 
8  per  cent  higher,  while  the  general  cost-of-living  index,  representing  retail 
prices  of  commodities  entering  into  general  consumption,  was  about  3  per  cent 
higher. 


PRODUCTION  OF  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  paint  and  varnish  in  the  United  States  now  has  a  value  of 
•half  a  billion  dollars  per  annum,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  which,  the  survey  states,  gives  the  United  States  the  record 
of  making  and  using  more  paint  and  varnish  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

Last  year's  output  of  manufactured  paints,  pigments,  lacquers  and  var- 
nishes in  the  United  States  was  valued  at  $440,565,000,  and  there  has  been  no 
general  decline  in  prices,  the  survey  shows.  Only  a  small  part  of  U.S.  paint 
(aid  varnish  products  goes  abroad,  and  purchases  from  foreign  countries  are 
chiefly  raw  materials. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MEXICO,  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 
V 

Imports   of   Manufactured  Products 

[In  the  following  report  all  values  are  given  in  Mexican  pesos,  the  par 
value  of  the  peso  being  49.85  cents  Canadian  currency.  Where  weights  are  given 
in  tons,  metric  tons  of  2.204.6  pounds  are  referred  to.] 

This  classification  forms  by  far  the  largest  group  of  imports  into  Mexico, 
representing  as  it  does  some  70  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  items  are  so  varied, 
and  cover  such  a  wide  range  of  products,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  segregate 
them  into  headings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  their  importance. 
They  may,  however,  be  roughly  divided  into  the  following: — 


1924 

1925 

  $  47,468,606 

$  61,343,091 

  36,379,634 

40,386,813 

  31,641.115 

35,295,264 

  14,947,976 

24,860,694 

  10,407,237 

10,955,151 

  8,435,990 

10,514,185 

10,128,924 

7,591,379 

  5,546,108 

6,398,607 

6,049,578 

5,988,394 

  5,145,055 

5,466,796 

5,027,835 

  4,010.880 

4,667,631 

4.486,433 

  3,790,933 

4,368,842 

4,242,562 

3,907,604 

•  2,158,640 

  1,453,107 

2,055,041 

1,618,696 

1,501,703 

1,075,093 

9,560,629 

Total  

$  269,649,585 

The  great  majority  of  the  products  mentioned  above  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  do  not  compete  with  the  manufactures  of  the  country;  for  this  reason, 
any  variation  in  the  value  of  the  imports  should  form  an  index  of  the  variation 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  classes  making  use  of  any  particular  item  men- 
tioned above.  Regarded  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of 
foreign-manufactured  goods  increased  about  20  per  cent  in  1925  as  compared  with 
1924,  and  that  this  increase  applies  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  to  all  items  with 
the  exception  of  medicines,  furniture,  and  paints,  which  show  decreases  in  each 
case  of  less  than  2  per  cent,  and  rolling  stock  for  railway  use,  to  which  special 
conditions  apply.  On  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
figures  reflect  the  true  condition  of  affairs,  and  that  in  spite  of  numerous  di|ft cut- 
ties, Mexico  is  emerging  from  the  long  period  of  depression  which  has  been  her 
fate  for  many  years. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  imports  of  manufactured  products  follows. 
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TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

The  item  is  made  up  as  follows: — 


1924  1925 


Rope,  string,  thread,  etc   $    6,746,545         $  7,996,338 

Piece  goods,  etc.,  wool  ,   3,671,079  3,894,748 

Piece  goods,  etc.,  silk  and  rayon   3,552,491  5,057,371 

Piece  goods,  etc.,  cotton..  ,   14,023,329  19,965,545 

Piece  goods  etc.,  jute   1,532,638  1,592,002 

Piece  goods,  etc.,  linen   314,993  518,760 

Lace,  embroideries,  etc   3,427,476  4,745,483 

Stockings,  socks  &  stockinette   5,505,129  6,419,200 

Hats   2,395,331  2,739,621 

Underclothing,  etc.  and  handkerchiefs   1,441,434  1,805,702 

Ready-made  clothing   1,786,267  2,617,225 

Other  clothing  ."   3,071,894  3,989,096 

Total   $  47,468,606        $  61,343,091 

Rope,  String,  Thread,  etc. — By  far  the  most  important  item  is  sewing  cotton, 
which  accounts  for  over  $5,500,000  of  the  imports  during  1925,  and  increased  by 
9  per  cent  as  compared  with  1924.  This  is  a  product  in  which  Great  Britain  has 
a  practical  monopoly,  all  other  countries  accounting  for  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Other  items  are  sewing  silk  (both  natural  and  artificial),  rope,  and 
♦string,  all  of  small  value. 

Piece  Goods,  etc.,  Wool.— The  imports  increased  in  quantity  from  281  tons 
in  1924  to  318  tons  in  1925,  and  in  value  from  $3,002,716  to  $3,321,387,  or  about 
13  per  cent.  The  higher  qualities  are  principally  supplied  by  France,  but  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  figure  in  the  statistics  to  an  appreciable 
amount.  The  item  also  includes  woollen  carpets,  which  were  imported  in  1925 
to  the  value  of  about  half  a  million  pesos,  and  small  quantities  of  so-called  "camel 
hair  "  belting. 

Piece  Goods,  Silk  and  Rayon. — The  item  is  self-explanatory,  and  consists  of 
piece  goods  of  natural  or  artificial  silk,  either  pure  or  with  mixtures  of  wool, 
cotton,  or  other  material.  In  view  of  the  increasing  use  of  artificial  silk  through- 
out the  world,  the  following  analysis  of  this  item  may  be  of  interest:— 

increase 

1924  1925  per  cent 

Imports  of  natural  silk  goods   $  2,114,234         $  2,679,600  27 

Imports  of  artificial  silk  goods   ..      1,428,358  2,377,456  66 

Sundries  (shawls)   9,899  315 

Total   $  3,552,491         $  5,057,371  42 

Thus,  in  spite  of  much  greater  imports  of  artificial  silk,  the  demand  for 
natural  silk  continues  to  increase,  indicating  an  improved  purchasing  power  on 
the  part  of  all  classes. 

Piece  Goods,  Cotton. — As  will  be  seen,  the  imports  increased  from  $14,023,329 
in  1924  to  $19,965,545  in  1925,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  very  large  and  well-organized 
local  industry.  Great  Britain  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade  (about  50  per  cent)  and 
the  United  States  follows  closely  with  40  per  cent.  In  addition  to  piece  goods, 
this  item  includes  bags  (imported  to  the  value  of  $661,898  in  1925),  carpets, 
handkerchiefs  and  shawls,  but  the  total  imports  of  the  three  last-named  do  not 
amount  to  $100,000  in  value. 

jfiece  Goods,  Jute. — The  item  includes  sacking,  sacks,  and  carpets.  The 
sacking  comes  principally  from  British  India  and  Great  Britain,  the  manufac- 
tured sacks  from  the  United  States,  and  the  carpets  from  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany. 

Piece  Goods,  Linen. — The  item  is  comparatively  unimportant.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply  are  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium. 

Laces,  Embroideries,  etc. — As  will  be  seen,  this  item  increased  from 
$3,427,476  in  1924  to  $4,745,483  in  1925.   It  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
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ducts,  of  which  laces  form  the  most  important;  others  are  ribbons,  belts, 
embroidered  cloths,  and  tassels.  Great  Britain  is  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
and  as  the  imports  are  not  of  a  nature  which  competes  with  local  products,  their 
value  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  variation  in  demand. 

Stockings,  Socks,  etc. — The  item  includes  not  only  stockings  and  socks,  but 
all  those  goods  of  either  cotton,  silk,  wool,  or  linen,  which  have  a  similar  weave. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  increased  from  $5,505,129  in  1924  to 
$6,419,200  in  1925;  of  this  increase,  amounting  to  $914,071,  two-thirds  is 
attributable  to  cotton  stockings,  which  serves  to  indicate  a  largely  increased 
consuming  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  peon  class.  The  principal  sources  of 
supply  are  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France. 

Hats  —The  principal  import  under  this  heading  consists  of  men's  felt  hats, 
which  come  largely  from  the  United  States  and  Italy.  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Spain  also  export  in  appreciable  quantities,  but  in  no  case  do  they  exceed  3 
per  cent  of  the  total.  There  is  a  substantial  import  trade  done  in  hat  shapes, 
which  are  finished  locally,  and  caps  are  imported  to  the  value  of  some  $100,000 
per  annum. 

Underclothing  and  Handkerchiefs. — The  item  is  divided  as  follows: — 

1924  1925 

Handkerchiefs                                                                                       $    915,158  $  1,285,453 

Shirts  and  underclothing                                                                           220,646  234,271 

Collars  and  cuffs                                                                                  305,630  285,978 

Total   $  1,441,434         $  1,805,702 

The  great  increase  in  the  imports  of  handkerchiefs  will  at  once  be  apparent; 
Great  Britain  controls  this  trade  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
has  indeed  increased  it  by  nearly  $400,000  during  the  past  year.  In  the  other 
items  the  United  States  leads,  but  shares  the  trade  with  France,  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland,  and  other  countries. 

Ready-made  Clothing. — This  consists  of  manufactured  clothing  for  both 
men  and  women;  no  further  classification  is  available,  but  it  is  known  that  the 
United  States  leads  in  the  exports  of  men's  clothing,  while  France  and  Great 
Britain  are  supposed  to  have  the  largest  share  of  the  women's  trade.  The 
increase  during  1925  speaks  for  itself. 


MACHINERY 


The  item  comprises  the  following: — 


1924 

1925 

Tons  46,895 

%  36,009,302 

%  39,920,150 

161,550 

95,658 

209,455 

Total   $  36,379,634  $  40,386,813 

The  principal  article  included  under  this  heading  is  mining  machinery, 
which  maintained  its  volume  during  1925  owing  to  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  industry;  it  is  generally  considered  that  these  imports  will  suffer  a  reduc- 
tion during  the  present  year,  as  a  contraction  of  operations  is  anticipated  in  the 
future.  Further  important  items  are  oil-well  machinery,  equipment  for  textile 
mills,  and  agricultural  machinery;  in  none  of  these  branches  of  industry  is  any 
substantial  expansion  taking  place  at  the  present  time. 

The  most  important  source  of  supply  for  mining  machinery  is  the  United 
States,  which  also  provides  practically  the  whole  of  the  equipment  for  oil  wells 
and  agricultural  machinery;  textile  machinery  is  usually  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany  and  Sweden  also  appear  in  the  statistics  as  exporters  in 
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substantial  volume.  Numerous  other  countries,  including  Canada,  also  export 
various  kinds  of  machinery  to  Mexico,  but  in  small  quantities  only.  The  last 
three  items  under  this  heading  require  no  comment. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  item  is  classified  as  follows: — 


Sheets,  n.o.s. 


Enamelled  ware. 
Nails,  screws,  be 


Wire, 


Beams,  joists,  etc. 


Posts,  etc.,  for  electric  overhead  wires. 
Fencing  and  baling  wire  


Sundries. 


1924 

1925 

T 

i?  lie 
4/  .110 

Ions 

43 ,848 

1U . 140  .04U 

■ 
* 

o,y7a,110 

1  9  9ft± 

Tons 

14,535 

a 
9 

0  IKi  970 

• 

4,619,530 

J  0  1- 

Tons 

11,426 

C 

1  997  779 

i 
* 

.Tons 

1  AQA 

1 .464 

1  ons 

1,896 

I 

1  330  KAA 
1 ,000,044 

* 

1  qkh  ore 
1 ,O09,Z06 

O.U/D 

Tons 

2,587 

<> 

1  QOQ  500 

* 

1 ,000,00/ 

.  Tons 

6,627 

Tons 

5  692 

$ 

1,503, 898 

1 ,265^330 

.Tons 

9,404 

Tons 

10,203 

$ 

1,012,507 

$ 

1,156,298 

.Tons 

4.747 

Tons 

6,850 

$ 

820.289 

$ 

1,062.428 

.Tons 

4.136 

Tons 

7,457 

$ 

614.308 

$ 

1,014,559 

.Tons 

2,340 

Tons 

2,950 

$ 

663.482 

$ 

850,899 

Tons 

1,370 

Tons 

1,572 

$ 

751,903 

$ 

783.546 

1 

271,005 

s 

419.903 

Tons 

2.313 

Tons 

2.132 

S 

432,223 

1 

405,945 

1 

8.521.970 

1 

10,901,035 

There  is  a  well-developed  steel  industry  in  Mexico,  and  many  of  the  above 
products  compete  with  local  manufactures  of  a  similar  kind;  thus  the  imports 
do  not  give  any  reliable  indication  of  the  variation  in  the  total  demand.  Of  this 
nature  are  tubes  and  pipes,  wire,  bars,  beams,  joists,  rails  and  fastenings,  nails, 
etc.  All  other  items  in  this  classification  are  provided  exclusively  by  foreign 
countries,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  imports  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  an  index  of  the  condition  of  the  industries  making  use  of  them.  The  following 
gives  a  further  analysis: — 

Tubes  and  Pipes. — The  decrease  is  confined  to  pipes  above  15  centimetres 
(6  inches)  in  diameter,  of  which  23,793  tons  were  imported  in  1925  as  compared 
with  28,000  tons  in  the  previous  year;  pipes  and  tubes  of  smaller  diameter 
increased  from  19,162  tons  in  1924  to  20,054  tons  in  1925.  By  far  the  most 
important  source  of  supply  is  the  United  States,  which  provided  96  per  cent  of 
the  total;  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France  supply  small  quantities.  Canada 
entered  the  market  in  1925  to  the  extent  of  about  $10,000. 

Sheets. — The  item  consists  principally  of  galvanized  iron  products,  for  which 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  share  the  market. 

Tinplate. — The  principal  source  of  supply  is  Great  Britain,  which  provides 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  demand;  the  only  other  exporter  to  Mexico  of  any 
importance  is  the  United  States,  although  Belgium  was  formerly  a  competitor. 
Tinplate  is  used  largely  for  the  manufacture  of  containers  for  gasolene  and 
alcohol,  and  the  imports  give  a  fair  indication  of  the  variation  in  demand. 

Enamelled  Ware. — This  product  is  coining  into  increasing  use  in  Mexico 
for  domestic  use.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  Germany  with  50  per  cent 
of  the  total,  and  the  United  States  with  40  per  cent.  Sweden  supplies  about  3 
per  cent  and  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  France,  and  Japan  share  the  balance. 
The  demand  is  considered  likely  to  increase,  and  it  is  probable  that  Canada 
could  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade.  Enamelled  ware  is  not  manufactured  in 
Mexico. 
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Nails,  Screws,  Bolts,  Nuts,  etc. — There  is  a  well-developed  industry  in 
Mexico,  and  competition  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  tariff.  The  United  States 
lias  80  per  cent  of  the  trade. 

Bars,  etc. — The  trade  is  shared  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Sweden.  Imports  as  a  rule  represent  special  qualities  of  mining 
and  tool  steel,  which  do  not  compete  with  local  manufactures. 

Rails  and  Fastenings. — The  greater  part  of  the  demand  is  supplied  by  local 
mills. 

Wire. — Also  comes  principally  from  the  United  States,  although  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium  supply  appreciable  quantities. 

Beams,  Joists,  etc. — The  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain  share 
the  market  between  them.  The  import  figures  do  not  reflect  the  total  demand, 
as  they  are  manufactured  locally  in  large  quantities. 

Wire  Rope. — The  United  States  supply  90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports, 
and  Great  Britain  4  per  cent;  the  best  quality  is  said  to  come  from  the  latter. 
Mexico  does  not  manufacture  wire  rope. 

Posts,  etc.,  for  Electric  Overhead  Wires. — The  item  is  self-explanatory, 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  demand  is  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

Sundries. — This  item  includes  a  large  variety  of  products  which  are  imported 
in  comparatively  small  quantities.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  bedsteads, 
safes,  pins,  crown  seals,  barrels  and  drums,  chairs,  and  stoves. 

VEHICLES 

This  item  is  of  importance  as  indicating  the  popularity  of  mechanical  trans- 
port in  Mexico.   It  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: — 

1924  1925 

Motor  trucks  '.  No.       1,335  No.  5,438 

$  1,917,511  $  3,866  304 

Passenger  automobiles  No.       7,739  No.  31,419 

$  9,974,620  $16,727,218 

Parts  of  automobiles  $  1,762,354  $  2,663.220 

Motor  cycles  $      32,327  $  94,846 

Bicycles  and  tricycles  $    389,815  $  526,821 

All  other  vehicles  $    871.349  $  982,285 

$14,947,976  $24,860,694 

The  increased  figures  for  motor  trucks  and  passenger  automobiles  will  at 
once  be  apparent,  and  these  are  still  more  impressive  when  the  quantities  alone 
are  taken  into  consideration;  it  will  be  observed  that  in  both  cases  the  imports 
multiplied  fourfold  in  1925  as  compared  with  1924.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  industry  in  Canada,  a  further  analysis  of  the  situation  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  shows  the  following  result: — 

Motor  Trucks—                                                                                 1924  1925 

Weighing  up  to  £  ton  No.       56  No.  92 

Weighing  above  £  ton  No.    1,329  No.  5,346 

Passenger  Automobiles — 

Weighing  up  to  §  ton  No.    2,229  No.  8,402 

Weighing  above  |  ton  ,  No.   5,510  No.  23,017 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  light  cars  maintain  their  popularity,  the 
greater  part  of  the  increased  demand  is  for  those  of  medium  and  heavy  weights. 
The  American  car  is  most  popular,  but  a  well-known  Italian  make  has  a  sub- 
stantial sale,  and  a  few  French  cars  are  imported.  Canada  exports  a  substantial 
number  of  automobiles  to  Mexico,  and  their  quality  is  reported  to  be  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  increase  in  the  figures  for  motor  cycles  is  said  to  be  due  to  Government 
purchases.  Bicycles  are  in  wide  use  in  Mexico,  and  Great  Britain  has  a  very 
satisfactory  share  of  the  trade.   The  remainder  of  the  items  require  no  comment. 

(For  a  report  on  the  "  Market  for  Motor  Trucks  in  Mexico  "  see  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1163:  May  15,  1926.) 
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TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  June  30,  1926. — Conditions  throughout  Central  China  have  now 
been  fairly  stable  for  nearly  a  year,  and  recent  advices  indicate  a  rapid  return 
to  normal  conditions  in  South  China  which  is  expected  to  follow  the  anti-boy- 
cott negotiations  which  commence  on  July  15,  between  the  Hongkong  and 
Canton  Governments;  in  the  north  the  two  leading  war  lords,  Chang  Tso  Lin 
and  Wu  Pei  Fu,  appear  to  have  joined  forces,  and  it  is  possible  that  compar- 
atively peaceful  conditions  may  ensue  for  a  time.  Trade  in  North  China 
generally  is,  however,  at  the  moment  practically  stagnant,  merchants  with- 
holding orders  until  the  two  chief  parties  permit  the  formation  of  a  Central 
Government. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  the  Interior  has  been  short  of 
supplies  for  nearly  eight  months,  and  inquiries  among  the  importers  in  all  the 
Treaty  outports  indicate  a  pronounced  shortage  of  all  classes  of  foreign  goods 
throughout  the  chief  consuming  centres.  The  mere  replacement  of  those  sup- 
plies, aside  from  ordinary  increase  of  demand,  would  mean  extremely  large 
buying  from  importing  firms  for  foreign  goods  of  every  description. 

Canton  Purchases  Through  Shanghai. — One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  half  year's  trading  has  been  the  consistently  large  purchases  by  Canton 
through  Shanghai.  These  purchases  could  not  be  secured  through  Hongkong 
on  account  of  the  boycott,  and  have  served  to  fill  the  gap  in  Shanghai's  trade 
caused  by  the  disturbed  conditions  in  the  north  and  central  interior.  Opera- 
tions in  iron  and  steel  products  have  been  particularly  noticeable  and  have 
enabled  dealers  in  Shanghai  to  clear  their  accumulated  stocks.  The  demand 
has  been  chiefly  for  galvanized  sheets,  tin  plates,  wire  nails,  etc.  Belgian 
firms  appear  to  have  secured  the  bulk  of  these  orders,  while  German  firms 
absorbed  considerable  of  the  bamboo  steel  business.  Japanese  firms  are  at  the 
moment  making  a  strong  effort  to  secure  the  Chinese  trade  in  galvanized  sheets 
and  are  quoting  prices  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  below  British  and 
American.  This  price  advantage  appears  to  be  gained  by  importing  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States  black  sheets  and  using  cheaper  labour  to  gal- 
vanize both  the  plain  and  corrugated.  A  fair  amount  of  tender  awards  of  rail- 
way materials  is  also  noted:  United  States  firms  have  secured  the  major 
portion  of  the  orders. 

Improved  Tone  in  Machinery  Lines. — A  definite  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  machinery  is  in  evidence,  and  dealers  are  optimistic  regarding  a 
continuation  of  this  condition.  Additions  and  replacements  for  flour  mills, 
mining  properties  and  power  plants  are  among  the  orders  placed  as  well  as 
locomotives.  Imports  of  machinery  into  Shanghai  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  were  assessed  at  1,419,000  taels  (1  tael  equals  G$0.73  C.C.  approx.) 
against  935,000  taels  for  the  same  period  in  1925.  Great  Britain  supplied  the 
largest  portion  of  this  amount  with  595,000  taels,  followed  by  the  United  States 
with  400,000  taels,  Japan  with  180,000  taels,  and  Germany  with  120,000  taels. 

Lumber  Movement. — Good  quantities  of  lumber  were  cleared  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  resulting  from  the  continued  building  activity.  Prices 
have  been  well  maintained  and  are  reported  above  replacement  cost. 

Canadian  Wheat  and  Flour. — In  the  earlier  part  of  the  half  year,  large 
receipts  of  Canadian  wheat  were  noted  chiefly  against  contracts  made  by  large 
flour  mills  last  year.  This  has  carried,  these  mills  through  the  season,  though 
the  smaller  ones  have  been  working  on  short  time  since  April  pending  arrival 
of  the  new  Chinese  crop.  The  chief  brands  of  Chinese  flour  throughout  this 
period  have  consisted  of  approximately  SO  per  cent  of  imported  wheat  and 
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20  per  cent  native.  Improved  political  conditions  in  all  the  provinces  adjacent 
to  Shanghai  have  made  the  transportation  of  native  wheat  easier  and  fair 
quantities  have  come  into  the  outports.  On  the  whole,  the  buying  of  Can- 
adian flour  and  wheat  has  been  well  sustained  throughout  the  first  half  of  the 
year. 

Paper  Market. — Orders  for  paper  during  the  half  year  are  reported  satis- 
factory by  the  trade.  As  political  conditions  were  less  disturbed,  interior 
points  which  had  previously  been  buying  small  quantities  at  a  time  are  now 
making  larger  purchases.  During  this  period  American  newsprint  offered  its 
first  successful  competition  to  Continental  paper,  Pacific  Coast  manufacturers 
quoting  G$100  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  c.i.f.  China  ports,  about  5  per  cent 
under  European  prices. 

MARKET  FOR  LEATHER  BELTING  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  March  25,  1926. — The  new  industries  which  are  being  developed 
in  China  are  of  many  types  and  embrace  such  important  consumers  of  industrial 
equipment  as  cotton,  rice,  and  flour  mills,  cement  works,  saw-mills,  machine 
shops,  shipyards,  and  electro -plating  works.  Recent  investigations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  belting  by  these  various  industries  discloses  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing market  in  this  commodity  and  one  in  which  Canadian  manufacturers  should 
be  able  to  compete.  The  United  States  is  at  present  the  largest  supplier,  though 
closely  followed  by  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  Germany 
and  Belgium. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  larger  industries  use  about  80  per  cent  leather  belt- 
ing, utilized  chiefly  foi  power  transmission,  the  remaining  20  per  cent  being 
composed  of  rubber  or  cotton  with  a  small  percentage  of  balata  and  other  tex- 
tiles. 

On  the  other  hand,  throughout  China  there  are  innumerable  native  machine 
shops  where,  although  the  motive  power  is  human,  transmission  is  effected  by 
belting.  A  survey  of  these  shops  in  the  Shanghai  area  shows  an  average  of  80 
feet  of  belting  chiefly  of  cotton,  the  main  supplier  being  Japan  at  a  price  with 
which  it  is  difficult  for  other  foreign  countries  to  compete. 

China's  total  imports  of  belting  in  1924,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  were  1,240,830  Hk.  taels  (approximately  $992,640  Canadian  currency), 
of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  5,900  Hk.  taels  (approximately  $4,720  C.C.). 
Within  the  past  two  years,  however,  the  demand  for  modern  belting  has  greatly 
increased.  During  the  past  six  months  numerous  large  orders  for  belting  of  a 
width  up  to  60  inches  have  been  placed,  chiefly  with  American  and  British  firms. 
Prices  for  leather  belting  range  from  0.08  taels  ($0.06  C.C.  approximately)  up 
to  0.30  taels  per  foot  ($0.22  approximately) . 

During  the  past  year  a  considerable  quantity  of  German  belting  has  found 
its  way  into  this  market  and  is  proving  a  keen  competitor  to  the  established 
lines,  but  the  larger  consumers  state  that  it  is  doubtful  if  this  competition  can 
be  maintained  in  the  higher  grades  of  belting  which  are  now  in  demand  by  the 
larger  industries,  and  that  Continental  competition  will  eventually  be  confined  to 
the  cheaper  grades  in  use  by  the  smaller  machine  shops. 

Leather  belting  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  is  the  chief  competitor  of 
American  makes.  Most  of  this  belting  is  made  from  shoulder  leather  and  the 
native  buyers  are  impressed  with  its  pliability  and  body.  Practically  every 
native  dealer  has  English  belting  in  stock,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
obtained  from  local  stock  is  a  big  factor  in  its  popularity. 

American  belting  on  this  market  is  handled  by  all  the  larger  dealers  and  is 
also  of  good  quality.   As  the  China  market  is  highly  competitive,  it  is  a  simple 
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matter  for  any  local  dealer  to  secure  an  agency  either  from  the  United  States 
or  England,  and  the  ease  with  which  such  agencies  have  been  obtained  by  small 
and  not  always  financially  sound  firms  is  reported  as  militating  against  a  stable 
market,  as  it  has  been  estimated  that  belting  to  the  value  of  approximately 
$400,000  Mex.  comes  into  it  annually  through  bankrupt  concerns  at  a  very  low 
cost.  Dealers  who  buy  this  stock  are  thus  able  to  depress  the  market  and  dis- 
turb normal  demand. 

This  practice,  however,  is  lessening  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  market  will 
become  stabilized  during  the  coming  year. 

CHIEF  CONSUMERS  OF  BELTING 

The  largest  users  of  leather  belting  are  the  cotton  mills,  centred  chiefly  in 
the  Shanghai  area.  Control  of  these  mills  is  passing  from  the  Chinese  to  the 
Japanese,  and  with  this  change  the  demand  for  better  belting  has  increased.  As 
many  of  the  Japanese  mill-owners  have  secured  their  supplies  from  the  United 
States,  that  country  has  obtained  a  larger  proportion  of  the  trade  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  In  the  flour  mills  also  the  same  situation  exists, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  installations  are  American  and  are  run  by 
resident  engineers,  who  in  addition  to  installing  the  machinery  requisition  for 
makes  of  belting  with  which  they  are  familiar.  In  addition,  special  orders  for 
belting  are  usually  given  at  the  time  the  plant  is  erected  and  the  specifications  for 
such  industrial  equipment  as  belting  are  usually  left  to  the  resident  engineers. 
For  these  reasons  also,  American  cotton  belting  is  gaining  in  popularity. 

METHOD  OF  SELLING  IN  CHINA 

Belting  is  sold  in  China  by  the  following  methods: — 

(1)  Branch  offices  of  belting  manufacturers. 

(2)  Importers  who  act  as  agents  for  a  manufacturer,  paying  by  telegraphic  transfer,  or 
possibly  2  per  cent  thirty  days.  They  usually  cany  stocks  and  supply  the  large  Chinese 
dealers  in  addition  to  agents  throughout  his  territory. 

(3)  Import  jobbers  who  take  orders  from  samples  and  effect  delivery  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  consumer  direct.  Generally  two  methods  of  payment  are  open,  namely  cash 
against  documents  by  letter  of  credit  or  cash  against  delivery;  and  in  some  instances  on  a 
basis  of  thirty  days'  sight  draft. 

(4)  Dealers  carrying  stocks  on  consignment. 

(5)  Mail  order. 

A  method  of  payment  which  is  growing  in  favour  in  the  belting  trade  in 
China  is  to  require  one-half  the  purchase  price  with  order  (at  the  rate  of  exchange 
prevailing  on  the  day  the  order  is  placed),  and  the  other  half  upon  delivery. 

This  office  has  not  recently  been  in  receipt  of  inquiries  for  belting  from 
Canada,  but  firms  interested  should  send  full  data  and  c.i.f.  prices  main  China 
ports  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  and  these  could  be 
placed  before  the  trade. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  JAPANESE  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  June  26,  1926. — A  report  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  last 
sixty  years  has  just  been  published  by  the  Finance  Department.  According  to 
this  report,  in  1868  the  foreign  trade  totalled  26,246,000  yen,  of  which  15,553,000 
yen  represented  exports  and  10,693,000  yen  imports.  In  1925  the  total  rose  to 
4,878,247,000  yen,  comprising  2,305,589,000  yen  exports  and  2,572,658,000  yen 
imports.  Thus  the  foreign  trade  had  increased  187-fold  in  these  58  years,  the 
export  being  153  times  as  large  and  the  import  257  times. 

The  history  of  Japan's  foreign  trade  since  the  restoration  may  be  divided 
into  five  periods.   The  first  period  covers  the  fourteen  years  from  1868.  Imports 
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rose  over  exports  in  this  period  as  the  domestic  industries  were  still  in  their 
infancy,  and  the  workers  were  in  need  of  machinery  and  other  equipment.  The 
second  period,  from  1882  to  1895,  is  a  period  of  apparent  prosperity,  when  trade 
was  favourable.  In  1882  business  and  industries  entered  into  the  first  period 
of  development  and  in  1895  the  second.  During  the  fourteen  years  from 
1882  to  1895  came  the  industrial  awakening  of  this  country,  when  exports  rose 
over  the  imports  by  72,427,000  yen  and  domestic  industries  grew  from  an  experi- 
mental to  a  much  more  highly  developed  stage.  The  third  period,  in  which 
the  tide  of  trade  turned  against  Japan,  covers  the  nineteen  years  from  1896  to 
1914,  at  the  end  of  which  Japan  had  paid  a  total  of  935,654,000  yen  more  than 
she  had  received.  The  fourth  period  is  the  best  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Japan's  trade,  covering  the  four  years  from  1915  to  1918,  when  exports  exceeded 
imports  to  the  value  of  1,408,048,000  yen.  Conditions  were  adverse  in  the 
following  seven  years,  from  1919  to  1925,  when  an  excess  of  imports  of 
2,524,457,000  yen  was  shown. 

The  aggregate  trade  during  these  58  years  amounted  to  53,578,041,000  yen. 
Exports  totalled  25,760,379,000  yen  and  imports  27,817,662,000  yen,  giving 
2,057,283,000  yen  in  balance  against  Japan. 

.    FOREIGN  TRADE  DURING  1925 

The  Finance  Office  announces  that  the  imports  of  fourteen  leading  com- 
modities during  1925,  including  raw  cotton,  wool,  rice,  etc.,  amounted  to 
915,491,000  yen  or  74.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  imports,  which  totalled 
2,572,657,000  yen. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  were  valued  at  923,355,000  yen  or  35-9  per  cent  of 
the  total;  those  of  raw  materials,  including  raw  cotton,  wool,  iron,  lumber  and 
raw  rubber,  amounted  to  235,859,000  yen  or  48  1  per  cent;  and  imports  of  food- 
stuffs, including  rice  and  cereals,  sugar,  wheat,  and  beans,  to  336,501,000  yen 
or  13  per  cent  of  total. 

Exports  of  fifteen  staple  commodities  during  1925  were  valued  at  824,060,000 
yen,  or  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  exports  which  totalled  2,305,589,000  yen.  Of  these 
the  export  of  raw  silk  amounted  to  879,657,000  yen  or  38-2  per  cent  of  the 
total,  followed  by  cotton  textiles  (18-8),  cotton  yarn  (5-3),  silk  goods  (5-1), 
potteries  (1-5),  coal  (1-4),  and  refined  sugar  (1-4). 

As  the  nation's  foreign  trade  for  this  year  has  been  steadily  improving, 
this  will  be  reflected  in  a  less  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  will  be  below  400,000,000  yen:  an  undue  expansion  in  the  volume  of  imports 
is  impossible  owing  to  the  acute  depression  in  Japan.  Export  firms  are  now 
concerned  regarding  the  turn  that  may  be  expected  in  the  cotton  goods  trade. 
The  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  yen  in  relation  to  silver  currencies  and 
other  foreign  money  may  prove  a  hindrance  to  a  more  successful  exploitation 
of  foreign  markets  for  this  class  of  goods.  It  must  be  recognized  that  an  active 
movement  of  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  piece-goods  from  the  mills  in  Japan  will 
depend  on  the  betterment  of  business  conditions  in  China,  India  and  other 
countries  who  are  purchasers  of  these  products. 

FISCAL  AND  TRADE  NOTES  FROM  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 
Japanese  Government  Bonds 

Kobe,  June  28,  1926. — The  Japanese  Government  6J  per  cent  dollar  bonds, 
issued  in  1923  after  the  earthquake  at  $92^  (according  to  a  report  received 
by  the  Bank  of  Japan),  touched  their  highest  market  value  in  New  York  on 
June  21,  when  they  reached  $97^.    Authorities  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  believe 
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that  the  phenomenal  rise  in  the  price  of  these  bonds  is  due  to  the  improvement 
in  the  country's  foreign  trade,  balance,  and  to  the  programme  of  retrenchment 
on  which  Japan  has  seriously  embarked. 

Over-Production  of  Paper  in  Japan 

According  to  the  Japan  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  produc- 
tion of  paper  in  Japan  during  May  amounted  to  88,027,920  pounds  and  the 
Sales  to  middlemen  during  the  same  month  reached  83,022,399  pounds.  Both 
the  production  and  sales  show  a  slight  gain  over  April,  but  there  is  an  over- 
production of  something  like  5,000,000  pounds. 

Shipyards'  Indemnity  on  Account  of  Naval  Limitation 

A  total  of  20,000,000  yen  is  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  thirteen 
private  shipyards  as  compensation  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments 
following  the  Washington  Conference.  The  principal  beneficiaries  are: 
Kawasaki  Dockyard  Company,  2,500,000  yen;  Mitsubishi  Shipbuilding  and 
Engineering  Works,  2,500,000  yen;  Japan  Steel  Works,  9,800,000  yen;  Okura 
Mining  Company,  1,900,000  yen;  and  Teikoku  Gunpowder  Company,  900,000 
yen. 

NATIONAL  COAL  PRODUCTS,  CHEMICAL  AND  ENGINEERING 
EXHIBITION,  MANCHESTER 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  July  19,  1926. — National  Coal  Products,  Chemical  and  Engineer- 
ing Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  City  Hall,  Manchester,  from  November  16  to 
November  27  1926.  This  exhibition,  which  is  being  organized  on  behalf  of  the 
Manchester  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  will  enjoy  the  support 
of  several  kindred  organizations  and  will  embrace  all  coal  tar  products,  dyes, 
synthetics,  heavy  organic  chemicals,  fine  chemicals,  fuel  oils,  spirits,  etc.,  plant 
for  the  rectification  and  purification  of  coal,  chemical  engineering  plant,  scientific 
instruments,  etc. 

Canadian  manufacturers  who  come  within  the  scope  of  the  above  products, 
and  who  maintain  representatives  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  eligible  to  parti- 
cipate in  this  exhibition.  Several  application  forms  covering  the  regulations  and 
conditions,  cost  of  space,  etc.,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  should  make  inquiry  for  further  particulars  to 
Provincial  Exhibitions  Ltd.,  Exhibition  Offices,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

COMPONENTS  OF  C.I.F.  PRICES  ESSENTIAL  ON  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

INVOICES 

Trade  Commissioner  O.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  July  2,  1926. — The  South  African  Customs  collect  duty  upon 
the  current  domestic  values  of  similar  goods  in  usual  wholesale  quantities  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  of  origin  'at  the  time  of  exportation;  plus  the 
inland  transportation  charges  together  with  the  cost  of  containers,  and  the  cost 
of  labour  of  packing  goods  in  such  containers.  This  is  in  effect  a  f.o.b. 
valuation,  but  based  on  domestic  and  not  on  export  prices.  If,  however,  the 
f.ojb.  selling  price  to  the  South  African  importer  is  greater  than  the  declared 
home  consumption  value  plus  the  charges  enumerated  above,  the  South  African 
Customs  reserve  the  right  to  assess  duty  upon  such  selling  price  instead  of 
upon  the  home  consumption  value. 
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It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  Canadian  exporters  who  sell  upon  a 
c.i.f.  basis  to  declare  upon  their  invoices  the  components  of  their  c.i.f.  quotation. 
That  is,  they  should  declare  the  amount  of  ocean  freight  which  is  included  in 
the  selling  price  to  the  purchaser,  as  well  as  the  other  charges  which  are 
enumerated  upon  the  foot  of  standard  invoice  forms.  If  this  ocean  freight  is  not 
declared,  the  South  African  importer  is  liable  for  duty  upon  the  c.i.f.  value  of 
the  goods  instead  of  upon  the  f.o.b.  valuation. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE  DRAWBACK 
REQUIRED  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CUSTOMS  PURPOSES 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  published  by  the  British  Government,  states 
that  where  goods  are  exported  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  under  drawback 
of  duty,  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  Union  importers,  in  framing)  their 
entries  for  Customs  purposes,  if  any  drawback  shown  on  invoices  is  described 
as  Customs  or  Excise,  las  the  case  may  be.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Union 
Customs  legislation  for  the  deduction  of  Customs  drawback  from  the  value,  for 
duty  purposes,  of  goods  imported,  and  failing  evidence  as  to  a  drawback  being  in 
respect  of  Excise  duties  the  Union  Customs  Authorities  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  allow  the  deduction  when  assessing  the  value. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms,  specifications  and  drawings  have  been  received 
from  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the 
Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne.  The  tender  forms,  specifications  and 
drawings  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  in  conformity  to 
the  specification  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Gov- 
ernment Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN    GOVERNMENT   RAILWAY  DEPARTMENT 

Date  of 

No.         closing.  Particulars. 

39615      Aug.   11.  Supply  and  delivery  of  50  forged  steel  pinions,  to  drawing  and  as  specified. 

Aug.    18.  Supply  and  delivery  of  6,410  mild  steel  plates,  as  specified. 

Aug.    18.  iSupply  and  delivery  of  1,120  mild  steel  angles,  as  specified. 

Augj.    18.  Supply  and  delivery  of  400  mild  steel  channel  bars,  as  specified. 

Aug.   18.  Supply  and  delivery  of  1,700  mild  steel  sheets  and  100  mild  steel  hoop,  as  specified. 

Aug.   25.  Supply  and  delivery  of  800  steel  tyres,  to  drawing  and  as  specified. 

Sept.  29.  Supply  and  delivery  of  2  motor  driven  disc    grinding    machines,    complete,  with 

equipment,  as  specified. 

39614      Oct.   20.  Supply  and  delivery  of  1,  2,  4  and  6  sets  Diesel -electric  rail  motor  equipment,  with 

spare  parts,  to  drawings  and  as  specified,  or,  alternatively,  1,  2,  4  and  6  sets 
petrol -electric  rail  motor  equipment,  with  spare  parts,  to  tenderer's  specification. 

New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  'by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  Wellington,  as  follows:  One  three-phase  500  kv.a.  transformer; 
four  sets  of  lightning  arresters  for  110  kv.  lines,  with  four  sets  of  isolating  links, 
and  spare  parts;  two  sets  of  lightning  arresters  for  50. kv.  lines  with  two  sets 
isolating  links,  land  spare  parts.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  which  close  on 
November  23,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and 
Tenders  Committee,  Government  Buildings,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  G.   R.   STEVENS'S   FORTHCOMING  VISIT 
TO  THE  BELGIAN  CONGO,  TANGANYIKA,  BRITISH  EAST 
AFRICA,  NYAS ALAND,  AND  RHODESIA 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  is  shortly 
to  undertake  a  tour,  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  export  trade,  through  the 
Belgian  Congo,  Tanganyika,  British  East  Africa,  Nyasaland  and  Rhodesia.  Mr. 
Stevens  intends  to  leave  Cape  Town  about  September  10,  and  is  expected  to 
reach  the  several  countries  included  in  his  itinerary  on  the  following  dates: 
Belgian  Congo,  September  19;  Tanganyika,  September  30;  Zanzibar,  October 
11;  Kenya  Colony,  October  14;  Uganda,  October  28;  Nyasaland,  November  13; 
and  Rhodesia,  November  23. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  the  introduction  and  sale  of  Canadian  goods, 
Mr.  Stevens  will  compile  complete  statistical  information  upon  the  territories 
visited,  as  well  as  a  directory  of  importers  and  exporters,  and  will  also  make 
arrangements  for  official  and  commercial  liaison  with  the  office  in  Cape  Town. 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  extend  their  interests  to  or  in  the  countries 
above  named  are  requested  to  communicate  forthwith  with  Mr.  Stevens  at 
Cape  Town. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  E.  L.  McCOLL'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
who  has  recently  returned  to  Canada  after  an  absence  of  five  years  in  South 
America,  is  at  the  present  time  visiting  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
Dominion  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  countries  of  that 
continent  as  an  export  field.  Before  taking  up  his  duties  as  a  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Buenos  Aires,  Mr.  McColl  for  three  years  held  a  similar  post  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  is  familiar  with  conditions  not  only  in  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  but  with  those  in  other  countries  of  South  America. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  part  of  his  itinerary: — 


Toronto  August   4  to  August  9 

St.  Catharines,  WeMand  and 

Niagara   Falls  August  10  to  August  11 

Hamilton  August  12  to  August  13 

Brantford  August  14  to  August  16 

Gait  August  17 

Guelph..  August  1? 


Kitchener  and  Stratford..   ..August  19 


London  August  20 

Windsor  and  Border  Cities.  .August  21  to  August  23 

Sarnia  August  24 

Edmonton  August  30 

Vancouver  September   1  to  September  7 

Calgary  September  10 


Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  McColl  or  to 
interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  in  the  case  of  Toronto,  with  the 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  case  of  other  cities  included  in 
this  itinerary. 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK  PRICE-CUTTING 

One  of  the  German  artificial  silks  has  lately  been  reduced  in  the  New  York 
market  25  to  30  cents  per  pound,  and  is  now  selling  from  5  to  10  cents  per 
pound  below  the  domestic  level.  According  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, the  principal  distributors  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  are  send- 
ing a  representative  to  Germany  this  month  to  induce  the  manufacturers  to 
broaden  the  use  of  their  products  here.  It  is  understood  here  that  all  the 
largest  German  manufacturers  of  artificial  silk  have  agreed  to  form  a  con- 
vention to  stabilize  the  market  for  their  products,  which  are  feeling  strongly 
the  competition  from  countries  with  depreciated  currencies,  especially  Italy. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUGUST  2,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  2,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
July  26,  1926;  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


Parity 


£ 

1.00 

Fr 

Ozecho-Slovakia  . . 

J- 

Fr 

HnllnnH 

Florin 

Itilv 

Pes 

aP.+      1  r\ 

Fr 

Germanv 

Reichs  A^k 

"Port  n  or?*1 

Esc 

Greece 

Dr. 

Norway 

Kr 

Sweden 

Kr 

Den  m<a  rk 

Kr 

Austria 

Schilling 

Japan 

Yen 

j," 

 Tical 

i] 

 $ 

 $ 

Brazil  

 Mil. 

 Lei 

 f 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

Shanghai,  China  .. 

 Tael 

Ppt-ii  .■  .... 

.   .  .   .  .   .  Crown 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 

$4.85 
.193 


.402 
.193 
.193 
.193 
.238 
.108 


.268 

.268 

.14125 

.498 

.3709 

2s. 

$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.198 

4.87| 

1. 

1. 


1. 
1. 
1. 

.708 
.4020 
4.86§ 
.567 


July  26, 

August  2, 

1926 

1928 

$4.8500 

.0254 

.0270 

.0296 

.0296 

.0252 

.0252 

.0246 

.0265 

.4018 

.4017 

.0329 

.0326 

.1552 

.1537 

.1936 

.1935 

.2381 

.2381 

.0520 

.0520 

.0116 

.0112 

.2195 

.2193 

.2678 

.2677 

.  zool 

.2652 

.1412 

.1412 

.4712 

.4730 

.4500 

.4500 

.3650 

.3650 

.9975 

.9970 

.4895 

.9900 

.4048 

.4051 

.1537 

.1537 

.0520 

.0521 

4.8600 

4.8375 

.101875 

1.01875 

.10062 

1.0062 

.7025 

.7087 

.4037 

.4037 

3.8100 

3.8400 

.5725 

.5725 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  op  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  op  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

813.  Dried  Apples. — An  agent  in  Hamburg.  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples. 

814.  Canned  Fish. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon  (red  and  pink)  and  canned  lobsters. 

815.  Tinned  Milk  and  Milk  Powder. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  would  like  to 
have  special  quotations  c.i.f.  Hamburg,  cash  against  documents,  together  with  samples  of 
skimmed  dried  milk  powder,  spray  process,  and  also  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  in  tins. 

816.  Dairy  Produce. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  butter  and  cheese. 
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817.  Milk  Powder— A  Birmingham  house  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  are  inter- 
ested in  Canadian  supplies  of  machine-skimmed  milk  powder  from  manufacturers  not  repre- 
sented in  the  United  Kingdom. 

818.  Grain. — A  well-known  firm  of  grain  importers  in  Bristol  state  they  would  be  glad 
to  know  of  any  reliable  Canadian  firms  open  to  export  grain  from  Pacific  and  Atlantic  sea- 
boards. 

819.  Seed  Peas. — A  firm  of  West  of  England  seed  merchants  wish  to  communicate  with 
responsible  Canadian  growers  who  can  offer  them  carefully  grown  stocks  of  seed  peas  for 
market  gardeners. 

820.  Flour. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  flour. 

821.  Flour. — The  Cantonese  branch  of  a  prominent  British  firm  are  interested  in  secur- 
ing a  connection  for  flour  suitable  for  the  South  China  market.  Samples  and  full  informa- 
tion should  be  forwarded  direct. 

822.  Flour,  Cereals,  Provisions,  Canned  Goods,  Timber. — An  old-established  firm  in 
Malta  who  import  food  products  would  be  glad  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  shippers  of 
flour,  wheat  and  other  cereals,  oatmeal,  provisions,  canned  goods,  and  timber.  London  refer- 
ence. 

Miscellaneous 

823.  Leather. — A  Birmingham  house  of  leather  factors  and  importers  are  open  to  pur- 
chase all  kinds  of  upper  and  bottom  leather.  They  are  also  open  to  represent  Canadian 
tanners  and  exporters  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

824.  Crystal. — A  first-class  Glasgow  firm  desire  a  Canadian  source  of  supply  for  cut 
crystal  of  best  quality. 

825.  Mica. — A  Birmingham  manufacturer  desires  quotations  on  mica  suitable  in  size  and 
quality  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  irons. 

826.  Ice-cream  Freezers. — A  firm  of  Birmingham  importers  desire  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  ice-cream  freezers  of  the  large  hand-operated  type.  Capacity,  15,  18, 
and  24  quarts. 

827.  Electric  Stoves. — A  firm  of  electrical  engineers  and  merchants  desire  to  secure  the 
agency  for  New  Zealand  of  an  exporter  of  electric  stoves  and  ranges. 

828.  Electrical  Appllvnces. — A  firm  of  engineers,  contractors  and  importers  in  New 
Zealand  are  anxious  to  secure  the  representation  of  a  first-class  electric  cooker  and  other 
electric  household  appliances. 

829.  Agency  in  West  Indies. — A  Bridgetown  firm  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  any  goods  sold  in  the  West  India  Islands,  especially  the  following:  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds, 
feedstuffs,  lumber,  office  appliances,  hardware. 

830.  Animal  By-products. — A  leading  London  firm  of  brokers  who  handle  raw  animal 
by-products  invite  Canadian  offers  of  hair,  horns,  hides  and  furs. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Alaunia,  August  13;  Antonia,  August  20; 
Ascania,  August  27 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Bosworth,  August  14;  Bolingbroke,  August  21;  Brecon,  August  28 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter,  August  16;  Canadian  Trapper,  August  26 — all 
C.G.M.M.;  Valemore,  Furness,  Withy,  August  21. 

To  Liverpool— Kelvinia,  August  12;  Gracia,  August  19;  Aurania,  August  27— all 
Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  August  14;  Doric,  August  21;  Canada,  August  28— all  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line;  Montrose,  August  20;  Montcalm,  August  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Kastalia,  August  14 — Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Welshman,  August  21; 
Huronian,  August  28 — both  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairndhu,  August  13;  Cairntorr,  August  20;  Cairavalona, 
August  27— all  Thomson  Line.  „  ,    .  m     „  .  _ 

To  Glasgow.— Carmia,  August  13;  Letitia,  August  20:  Salacia,  August  27— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  August  12. 

To  Southampton.— Melitia,  August  11;  Minnedosa,  August  2a— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Regiment,  August  12;  Manchester  Corporation,  August 
19;  Manchester  Hero,  August  26— all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull.— Valemore,  Furness,  Withy,  August  21.  *  „  of 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Leader,  August  13;  Canadian  Commander,  August 

27_both  C.G.M.M.  •     ,  .       ,  00 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  August  £L 
To  Antwerp.— Melita,  August  11;  Minnedosa,  August  25— both   Canadian  Pacific, 

Canadian  Hunter,  August  16;  Canadian  Trapper,  August  2&-both  C.G.M.M. 
To  Havre.— Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  August  27 
To  Rotterdam.— Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  August  M. 
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To  Hamburg. — Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  August  11;  Birk,  Intercontinental  Transports 
Ltd..  August  14. 

To  Italian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  August  20. 
To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  August  22. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Inventor,  C.G.M.M.,  August  14;  Emita,  New  Zealand 
SS.,  Ltd.,  August  21. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  August  25;  Erriba,  New 
Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  August  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calgary,  August  15;  Cochrane,  Sept.  15 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Neptunian,  Houston  Line,  August  28. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  August  12; 
Canadian  Runner,  August  21;  Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Sept.  1 — all 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  August  11; 
Canadian  Forester,  Sept.  1— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,,  C.G.M.M.,  August  12, 
Sept.  2;  Ceuta,  Canada  SS.  Line,  August  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Glasgow. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  August  26. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  August  18;  Empress  of  France,  September 
11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  August  18;  Empress  of  France,  September  1 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,,  C.G.M.M.,  August  14. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  August  21;  Newfoundland,  September  8 — both  Furness, 
Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  August  21;  Newfoundland,  September  8 — both 
Furness,  Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  August  11,  August  22,  September  4. 

To  Newfoundland  West  and  South  Coast  Outports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skip- 
per, Farquhar,  August  17. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  August  13; 
Chignecto,  September  10. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver.  C.G.M.M.,  August  27. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  August  25. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  August  11  and  Sept.  8. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen,  Kaisha,  Sept.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  August  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Philoctetes,  August  26;  Tyndareus,  Septem- 
ber 16— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
August  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  August  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Sep- 
tember 3. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  m  Canadian- Australasian  Line, 
August  25. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Freighter,  August  14;  Canadian 
Transporter,  September  11— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Pacific  Line,  August  1. 

To  London  and  Antwerp.— Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  2. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp.— Arkansas,  August  15;  Nevada,  August  30— both 
Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique.  _  m  XT  . 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Leghorn  and  Trieste.— Leme,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  August  15.  ^    „ „   .„  ..  k       .  ,„ 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports.— West  Islip,  Pacific-Australian  Line,  August  U. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Adelaide.— Bullaren.  Australian  Service,  August  27. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Lyttleton.— West  Islip,  Pacific-Australia  Line,  August 
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SUGAR  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND, 
JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1926 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  July  29,  1926. — After  one  of  the  most  disastrous  years  experienced 
by  the  sugar  trade  for  a  very  long  period,  1926  opened  with  a  general  though 
perhaps  rather  ill-defined  feeling  that  the  worst  was  over,  and  that  better  times 
were  ahead  both  for  distributors  and  manufacturers.  The  low  depths  plumbed 
by  the  end  of  October,  1925,  had  been  rapidly  followed  by  a  recovery  of  about 
2s.  (48  cents)  per  cwt.,  and  although  the  market  experienced  numerous  fluctua- 
tions during  the  months  of  November  and  December  it  was  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  low  point  touched  has  been  unjustified,  and  that  the  market  was 
unlikely  to  recede  to  that  level  again.  Moreover,  all  producing  countries  had 
been  flying  signals  of  distress,  and  it  was  realized  that  producers  could  not  go 
on  indefinitely  raising  sugar  crops  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production. 

For  the  last  two  years  nature  had  assisted  both  beet  and  cane  crops  with 
most  favourable  weather,  and  under  the  law  of  averages  it  was  felt  that  the 
sugar  countries  of  the  world  could  not  expect  to  go  on  for  ever  without  some 
visitation  in  the  way  of  drought  or  other  adverse  weather  conditions 
would  help  the  market  upwards.    Consequently,  both  speculators 
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felt  that,  having  been  in  sugar  at  a  high  level,  their  only  policy  was  to  remain 
in  it  at  a  low  one  in  the  hope  that  in  the  long  run  their  patience  would  be 

rewarded. 

So  far  these  hopes  have  only  partially  been  realized,  and  the  trading  results 
of  the  first  six  months  of  1926,  although  not  so  disastrous  as  during  the  long 
fall  of  1925,  cannot  have  been  very  profitable  to  the  distributor  of  sugar. 

ENGLISH  PRICE  LEVELS 

As  a  general  indication  of  prices,  the  London  Terminal  market  opened  on 
January  1  in  the  neighbourhood  of  14s.  6d.  ($3.52)  and  fell  by  March  20  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  13s.  ($3.16).  During  the  remainder  of  March  and  April 
and  May  there  were  numerous  minor  fluctuations,  values  closing  on  31st  May 
at  about  14s.  3d.  ($3.46) .  During  June  the  market  hung  with  only  small  fluctua- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  14s.  ($3.40), 

A  feature  which  is  adding  more  and  more  to  the  difficulties  of  the  genuine 
wholesale  grocer  and  distributor  of  sugar  is  the  growing  tendency  of  markets 
to  be  dominated  by  fluctuations  of  the  speculative  terminal  market.  The  big 
operations  of  speculators  and  operators  on  the  terminal  market  introduce  an 
artificial  element  of  uncertainty,  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  sugar  distributor  in 
the  country  to  provide  against.  The  terminal  market  also  has  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  to  London  much  larger  supplies  of  white  granulated  sugar  than 
can  possibly  be  wanted  for  actual  consumption  in  the  district.  These  sugars 
are  held  in  store  to  be  tendered  in  due  course  against  paper  contracts,  and  as 
a  result  London  is  flooded  with  unwanted  sugar,  and  outports  are  to  the  same 
extent  starved.  As  a  result  values  obtainable  in  one  distributing  centre  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  values  obtainable  in  another,  or  to  the  total  stocks  of 
!£he  country. 

For  example  the  Dutch  refiner  may  purchase  a  cargo  of  Cuba  sugar,  and 
immediately  sells  against  it  on  the  London  Terminal  market.  He  then  has  the 
opportunity  either  of  covering  in  his  sale  again  on  the  terminal  market  if  it 
suits  his  purpose,  or  on  the  other  hand  he  may  convert  his  raw  Cuba  sugar  into 
granulated  and  tender  the  latter  against  his  terminal  sales.  The  general  result 
is  an  almost  fictitious  value  for  actual  sugar  in  London  as  compared  with  the 
f.o.b.  parity.  On  July  23  J  Dutch  sold  at  27s.  l£d.  ($6.58)  less  l£d.  duty  paid 
ex  store  London,  whilst  the  price  of  the  same  quality  was  28s.  3d.  ($6.86)  to 
28s.  4Jd.  ($6.88)  per  cwt.  duty  paid  ex  store  Bristol. 

TRADE  DIFFICULTIES 

As  so  frequently  happens  during  periods  when  the  market  is  nervous  and 
each  small  rise  is  quickly  followed  by  a  fall,  holders  of  sugar  have  been  anxious 
to  snatch  a  hasty  profit  or  save  themselves  from  a  further  loss,  with  the  result 
that  trade  has  been  subject  to  much  price-cutting.  Moreover,  firms  that  sprang 
up  or  expanded  during  and  just  after  the  war,  and  found  the  sugar  trade  a 
profitable  one  during  the  years  of  scarcity,  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  retain  their  trade.  All  these  circumstances,  together  with  increasing  competi- 
tion from  multiple  shops  and  co-operative  societies,  are  resulting  in  a  state  of 
business  which  is  very  unsatisfactory  for  the  old-established  wholesale  grocer. 
He  is  faced  with  the  choice  of  losing  his  connection  or  of  accepting  prices  which 
show  no  margin  of  profit  adequate  to  cover  his  travellers'  expenses  and  heavy 
overhead  charges,  and  indeed  has  frequently  to  sell  sugar  in  small  retail  quanti- 
ties at  the  bare  wholesale  replacement  value.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  sugar 
trade  back  through  the  broker  to  the  producer  seems  to  be  passing  through  the 
same  uneconomic  phase,  which  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "  Pre- 
war profits  and  post-war  expenses."  How  long  business  firms  engaged  in  this 
trade  will  be  willing  to  go  on  producing  and  distributing  an  article  as  necess-'trv 
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to  the  public  as  sugar  on  a  quite  unprofitable  basis  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the 
first  signs  of  any  real  effort  at  self-preservation  have  been  manifested  by  the 
sugar  interests  in  Cuba,  where  in  May  legislation  was  passed  not  only  restricting 
the  size  of  the  current  crop,  but  also  giving  the  President  powers  to  postpone  the 
date  of  commencement  of  grinding  of  next  season's  crop  and  to  restrict  future 
plantings.  So  far  contrary  to  expectations  this  very  drastic  step  to  prevent  over 
production  has  not  had  much  effect  on  the  market. 

Beet  Sugars. — During  the  early  part  of  June  the  beet  producing- countries 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  Czecho-Slovakia,  suffered  from  excessive  rainfall — 
many  of  the  best  fields  being  submerged  and  navigation  of  the  river  Elbe  being 
stopped  owing  to  flood  water.  Reports  of  serious  damage  to  the  growing  crop 
were  frequent,  but  it  is  too  early  to  say  how  far  such  damage  may  be  repaired 
by  the  warmer  weather  which  has  since  been  experienced. 

Trading  in  Canadian  Refined.— In  any  case  the  trade  generally  are  showing 
little  anxiety  to  purchase  new  crop  at  the  present  prices  ruling.  They  have  for 
so  long  suffered  by  paying  a  premium  for  future  deliveries — only  to  see  the 
premium  fade  away  as  each  month  has  become  current — that  they  are  inclined 
to  wait  and  take  their  chance.  Supplies  of  fine  Czecho  granulated  have  been 
available  during  recent  months  at  prices  which  have  shown  better  relative  value 
than  could  be  offered  by  Canadian  or  American  refiners  and  consequently  direct 
business  in  Canadian  and  American  granulated  has  been  very  small.  A  certain 
amount  of  secondhand  business  in  these  sugars  has  been  effected — presumably 
made  possible  by  hedging  on  the  terminal  markets — in  the  neighbourhood  of 
15s.  7^d.  ($3.79)  to  15s:  9d.  ($3.83)  c.i.f.,  as  compared  with  Czecho  fine  granu- 
lated selling  at  the  same  time  at  about  3d.  per  cwt.  less  money. 

In  1924  and  1925  direct  imports  of  Canadian  refined  increased  from  600  to 
6,000  tons  into  Avonmouth,  but  these  figures  may  be  reduced  in  1926  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Canadian  refiners  having  been  apparently  unable  to  compete  at 
the  parity  reached. 

Imports  in  the  1924  calendar  year  into  the  port  of  Bristol  were  37,832  tons 
from  Europe  and  13,299  tons  from  North  America  of  which  only  about  600  tons 
were  Canadian  refined.    Total  imports  were  51,131  tons. 

During  1925  imports  in  tons  into  the  port  of  Bristol  were  as  follows: — 
Europe,  21,500;  United  States,  33,814;  Canada,  5,989;  West  Indies,  720— a  total 
of  62,023  tons. 

To  June  30  this  vear  Bristol  sugar  figures  are  as  follows: — Europe,  19,012; 
United  States,  1,494 f  Canada,  1,961— a  total  of  22,467  tons. 

Czecho  Sugars. — In  spite  of  the  somewhat  heavy  stocks  still  held  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, many  of  the  refiners  in  that  country  report  that  they  are  nearly  sold 
for  the  season,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  the  surplus  stocks 
appearing  as  "  visible  supplies  "  are  already  ear-marked  for  home  consumption 
and  forward  contracts  to  other  countries  outside  the  United  Kingdom  such  as 
Scandinavia,  Turkey  and  the  Near  East. 

Belgian  Supplies  Smaller. — Again  this  year  as  last  imports  of  Belgium  sugar 
have  been  much  smaller  than  usual — partly  owing  to  the  growing  disposition  of 
both  growers  and  manufacturers  to  use  a  higher  grade  of  sugar  than  the  ordinary 
granulated  and  crystals  manufactured  in  Belgium — but  also  because  the  fluctu- 
ation in  the  value  of  the  Belgian  franc  has  made  export  business  particularly 
difficult. 

German  Offerings. — Small  quantities  of  German  granulated  have  found  their 
way  to  this  market  and  larger  quantities  are  said  to  be  available  and  to  be  only 
awaiting  a  favourable  market.  So  far,  however,  sellers  in  that  country  show 
little  signs  of  offering  freely  at  current  United  Kingdom  parity. 
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Disastrous  Effect  of  Coal  Strike  in  South  Wales. — The  short-lived  general 
strike  and  the  continued  coal  strike  have  of  course  had  a  very  serious  effect  on 
trade  generally  and  West  of  England  merchants  have  perhaps  suffered  more  than 
those  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  the  most  thickly  populated  parts 
of  this  territory  include  mining  districts — particularly  South  Wales.  Not  only 
has  the  strike  adversely  influenced  the  spending  power  of  the  community  gener- 
ally, but  the  shopkeepers  are  being  paid  in  many  instances  not  in  cash  but  in 
relief  vouchers  issued  to  those  out  of  work  by  the  local  authorities  and  consider- 
able delay  often  occurs  in  exchanging  these  vouchers  for  cash.  This  results  in 
the  retail  grocer  falling  behind  in  the  payment  of  his  accounts  and  the  whole- 
saler being  faced  with  serious  difficulties  in  giving  credit. 

As  far  as  can  be  guessed,  both  retail  and  wholesale  distributors  are  only 
stocked  for  a  short  time  ahead,  so  there  should  be  a  good  trade  to  be  done  during 
the  later  summer  and  autumn  months,  when  once  the  coal  strike  is  settled. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRICES  IN  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  July  24,  1926. — The  lack  of  money  in  the  West  of  England  and 
South  Wales  owing  to  the  coal  strike  is  certainly  not  without  its  effect  through- 
out the  trade.  Nevertheless  the  produce  market  is  steady  considering  the  unsatis- 
factory economic  conditions. 

BUTTER 

During  the  past  two  weeks  there  has  been  a  somewhat  slightly  improved 
demand  and  the  market  is  steady.  Irish  supplies  have  been  sought  after  and 
have  shown  a  steady  trade.  Finest  creameries  have  sold  at  160s.  ($38.93)  per 
cwt.,  and  the  tendency  is  upward  to  162s.  ($39.41)  delivered.  New  Zealand 
offerings  after  being  exceedingly  quiet  have  shown  a  better  consumptive  inquiry 
and  absolutely  fresh  landed  goods  have  shown  an  advance  on  the  week  of  50 
cents  to  one  dollar,  the  price  now  ruling  at  172s.  ($41.85)  to  174s.  ($42.33).  Cold 
stores  are  worth  probably  about  170s.  ($41.36).  Choicest  Australian  are  scarce 
and  seconds  are  not  easy  to  sell  on  this  market.  Choicest  are  quoted  at  168s. 
($40.87)  and  170s.  ($41.36);  first  grade  166s.  ($40.39).  Siberian  supplies  are 
difficult  to  move  and  are  being  pressed  for  sale  at  144s.  ($35.03)  and  148s.  ($36) 
according  to  quality.  Canadian  offerings  have  attracted  some  attention  the 
past  two  weeks  and  sales  are  reported  at  158s.  6d.  ($38.56)  to  160s.  ($38.93) 
for  pasteurized  and  yesterday  the  price  was  162s.  ($39.41).  Unpasteurized  is 
quoted  at  158s.  ($38.44). 

CHEESE 

The  demand  throughout  the  market  is  on  the  quiet  side  with  prices  during 
the  past  two  weeks  inclined  to  be  easier.  New  Zealand  are  selling  from  90s. 
($21.89)  to  92s.  ($22.38)  for  whites  and  82s.  ($19.94)  to  84s.  ($20.43)  and  Can- 
adian at  83s.  ($20.19)  to  86s.  ($20.92)  for  firsts.  As  regards  English  cheddars, 
new  season's  prices  range  from  90s.  ($21.89)  to  112s.  ($27.25)  according  to 
quality,  but  the  demand  is  very  small. 

CANNED  MILK  SITUATION  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  July  26,  1926. — Liverpool  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  import- 
ant centre  in  the  canned  milk  trade  of  this  country.  With  a  few  exceptions  the 
Canadian  and  American  packs  imported  to  this  district  have  been  confined  to 
evaporated  milk,  as  Continental  competition  is  generally  too  keen  in  the  full 
cream  sweetened  condensed  and  skimmed  sweetened  varieties. 
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In  the  opinion  of  dealers,  evaporated  milk  is  much  more  popular  in  the 
northern  districts  than  full  cream  sweetened.  Although  there  is  usually  a 
fair  demand  for  Dutch,  Danish  and  Belgian  evaporated  milks,  one  well-known 
Canadian  line  continues  to  enjoy  a  high  reputation  along  with  certain  exten- 
sively advertised  American  brands.  Both  Canadian  and  American  milks  of 
this  description  secure  better  prices  than  Continental  makes.  Lately  American 
supplies  have  been  short,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  of  the  packers  have 
had  to  go  to  Belgium  and  Denmark  for  supplies.  Holland  has  been  paying 
more  attention  to  this  market  recently,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  competition 
from  this  source  will  be  keener  during  the  next  twelve  months.  So  far,  Dutch 
packers  have  not  advertised  their  brands  on  the  same  scale  as  United  States 
firms. 

Evaporated  milk  is  mainly  sold  in  cases  of  48  16-ounce  tins.  Recent 
average  c.i.f.  Liverpool  quotations  have  been  as  follows:  Canadian,  22s.; 
American,  24s.  6d.;  Dutch,  19s.  to  19s.  6d.;  Danish,  19s.  to  19s.  6d.,  and  Bel- 
gium 19s.  6d. 

There  is  a  very  large  demand  throughout  the  industrial  areas  of  this 
district  for  skimmed  sweetened  condensed  milk.  Holland  and  Denmark  do 
the  bulk  of  this  trade,  and  of  the  two,  Holland  is  the  larger  supplier.  It  is 
not  considered  that  Canadian  packers  can  profitably  compete  for  this  busi- 
ness under  present  conditions.  Continental  packers  can,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, secure  large  quantities  of  skimmed  milk,  and  as  Canadian  and 
American  packers  have  captured  the  best  of  the  evaporated  trade,  they  have 
turned  their  attention  more  to  the  machine  skimmed  condensed  varieties,  with 
the  result  that  prices  are  extremely  keen  and,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  there 
have  been  little  or  no  imports  of  Canadian  milks  of  this  description  to  the 
North  of  England. 

In  September  last  year  Dutch  skimmed  milk  was  offering  at  around  12s. 
6d.  to  12s.  lOd.  per  case  of  48  tins  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  with  Danish  and  Belgium 
brands  at  around  the  same  figure.  Since  then  prices  have  steadily  fallen,  and 
recent  quotations  from  Holland  have  been  at  from  8s.  9d.  to  9s.  For  some 
weeks  past  Danish  and  Belgian  packers  have  not  been  able  to  meet  this  com- 
petition. 

In  the  full  cream  sweetened  condensed  milk  the  famous  Anglo-Swiss  cor- 
poration, whose  product  is  continuously  and  extensively  advertised  through- 
out the  country,  do  by  far  the  most  important  trade  and  secure  much  better 
prices  than  competitors.  According  to  dealers  the  sale  of  other  makes,  includ- 
ing Canadian,  Dutch  and  Danish,  has  not  been  satisfactory  for  some  consider- 
able time.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  milk  in  the  Liverpool  area,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  limited  in  comparison  with  evaporated  and  skimmed, 

Milk  Powder. — There  is  quite  a  good  demand  for  dried  milk  powder,  but 
very  little  Canadian  has  been  sold  in  this  market  lately.  Continental  coun- 
tries, notably  Holland,  do  an  extensive  trade  in  this  article,  and  regular  sup- 
plies are  also  imported  from  New  Zealand.  One  dealer  interviewed  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  demand  for  skimmed  milk  powder  soluble  in  cold  water 
is  gaining  ground  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  that  only  soluble  in  hot  water. 
Business  in  this  line  has  been  quite  good  lately  considering  the  unsettled  indus- 
trial situation,  but  competition  from  the  Continent  is  extremely  keen  and 
there  are  a  number  of  brands  already  on  the  market. 

The  opinion  was  also  stated  that  if  Canadian  exporters  could  pack  their 
product  in.  small  containers,  namely  14-pound,  28-pound,  and  56-pound  pack- 
ages, a  better  sale  would  be  found  for  their  goods  in  this  district. 

During  recent  months  the  market  for  canned  milks,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  foodstuffs,  has  been  disappointing  owing  to  the  continued  stoppage 
in  the  coal  mines.  As  an  indication  of  the  immediate  effect  of  the  coal  dis- 
pute in  the  mining  areas,  one  agent  selling  both  full  cream  sweetened  and 
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skimmed  milks  reports  having  contracts  for  the  former  variety  cancelled 
lately,  buyers  requesting  that  skimmed  milk  be  substituted  because  the  miners 
would  not  pay  the  difference  in  price.  Generally  speaking,  however,  dealers 
anticipate  an  improved  demand  and  slightly  better  prices  when  the  coal  trouble 
is  settled.  Usually  by  the  end  of  August  business  picks  up  in  this  district, 
when  fresh  milk  is  not  obtainable  in  the  same  quantities  as  earlier  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  quality  is  also  slightly  poorer. 

This  office  invites  correspondence  from  any  Canadian  firms  seeking  rep- 
resentation in  the  North  of  England. 

MARKET  FOR  UNDERWEAR  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  July  24,  1926. — There  is  an  extensive  demand  throughout  the 
North  of  England  for  both  men's  and  women's  fleece-lined  underwear.  The 
largest  trade  is  done  in  men's  two-piece  suits  of  heavy  fleece-lined  cotton,  and 
in  this  type  of  garment  American  manufacturers  are  the  best  established. 
Several  Canadian  firms,  however,  have  been  represented  in  this  market  for 
many  years  past,  and  inquiries  have  been  received  recently  at  this  office  from 
reputable  Manchester  agents  wishing  to  secure  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  line. 

English  manufacturers  compete  for  business  in  lighter  weights,  but  do  not 
turn  out  a  heavy  garment  that  can  compare  with  Canadian  or  American  under- 
wear. Japan  and  Germany  enjoy  a  certain  trade  in  the  intermediate  weights. 
In  the  women's  heavier  underwear,  the  United  States  share  is  smaller,  and  Con- 
tinental countries  do  a  considerable  trade  in  these  varieties.  The  garments 
being  sold  are  made  up  in  designs  to  suit  the  particular  local  requirements, 
and  differ  somewhat  from  Canadian  styles.  This  office  will  be  glad  to  co-oper- 
ate with  any  interested  Canadian  firms  in  securing  samples  for  their  inspection. 

Shipments  of  one  or  two  well-known  lines  of  American  fleece-lined  under- 
wear are  usually  made  in  cases  containing  24  dozen  of  vests  and  pants  as 
follows: — 

Cheat  measurement,  in  inches  '.   34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 

Long  6leeve  vasits,  in  dozen©  ,   1,   2,   3,   3,   2,  1 

Pants,  in  dozens   1,   2,   3,   3,   2,  1 

Recent  average  prices  for  American  underwear  delivered  at  Manchester 
into  buyer's  warehouse,  have  been  as  follows:  34-inch,  27s.  6d.  per  dozen; 
36-inch,  28s.  6d.;  38-inch,  29s.  6d.;  40-inch,  30s.  6d.;  42-inch,  32s.;  44-inch, 
32s. 

The  attention  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  is  drawn  to  trade 
inquiries  Nos.  846,  847,  appearing  on  page  220  of  this  issue. 

ARTIFICIAL  SILK  UNDERWEAR 

In  response  to  inquiries,  an  investigation  was  recently  made  regarding  the 
market  for  women's  artificial  silk  underwear  in  this  district.  It  was  found 
that  the  bulk  of  this  trade  is  controlled  by  English  manufacturers,  although  a 
limited  business  in  certain  Continental  lines  was  reported.  One  agent  who  used 
to  sell  large  quantities  of  Swiss  underwear  states  that  English  competition 
could  not  be  met  at  present  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  line  is  being  over- 
done. Other  firms  pointed  out  that  competition  was  extremely  keen  and  that 
in  the  higher-class  lines  manufacturers  were  in  many  cases  selling  direct  to 
retail  accounts.  Artificial  silk  underwear  from  foreign  countries  is  dutiable  at 
33-J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  Canada  enjoys  a  preference  off  the  total  duty. 
The  following  details  are  submitted  for  the  information  of  any  interested  firms 
considering  this  market: — 

One  line  of  opera  top  vests  of  straight  sides  with  gathered-on  elastic  under  armholes, 
total  length  30  inches  and  body  length  23  inches,  has  lately  been  selling  at  around  48s. 
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per  dozen,  delivered  to  buyer's  warehouse.  Women's  vests  with  low  neck,  no  sleeves,  total 
length  30  inches,  are  quoted  at  around  48s.  delivered  to  warehouse.  Both  the  above-men- 
tioned lines  are  made  up  in  quarter  dozen  boxes. 

Directoire  knickers  (bloomers),  with  elastic  at  waist  and  knee,  24  inches  full  length, 
have  been  offered  at  48s.  One  variety  of  French  leg  knickers,  trimmed  with  lace  at  the 
knee,  is  selling  at  66s.  but  goods  costing  60s.  are  preferred.  The  above  lines  are  made  up 
in  half-dozen  boxes. 

Cami-knickers  with  lace  opera  tops  and  lace-trimmed  skirt,  total  length  36  inches  have 
been  offered  at  72s.  Princess  skirts  with  artificial  silk  lace  tops,  no  sleeves,  total  length 
44  inches,  are  quoted  at  104s.  Princess  skirts,  plain  finish,  opera  top  with  self  shoulder 
straps,  untrimmed,  total  length  44  inches,  83s.  Princess  skirts  with  low  neck,  no  sleeves, 
plain  finish,  untrimmed.  total  length  44  inches,  87s.  These  goods  are  all  .  made  up  in 
quarter  dozen  boxes. 

The  quality  of  the  material  on  which  the  above  prices  have  been  based, 
is  shown  on  a  sample  card  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  inspection  of  interested  firms.  Six  of 
the  most  popular  shades  in  demand  at  present  are  also  shown  on  this  card. 

The  Liverpool  office  invites  correspondence  from  interested  Canadian  firms 
seeking  representation  in  the  North  of  England. 


FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH  AND 

STATES,  1924-25 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  30,  1926. — Details  of  the  Commonwealth,  State,  municipal 
and  private  finances  for  the  year  ended  on  June  30,  1925,  were  recently  made 
available  by  the  Commonwealth  Statist. 

The  Commonwealth  consolidated  revenue  for  1924-25  amounted  to  £68,854,- 
809,  or  £11.14.6  per  head  of  population.  Customs  and  excise  collections  were 
£37,192,781,  while  the  amount  collected  from  all  other  sources  aggregated 
£31,662,028,  or  a  total  of  £11,  14s.  6d.  per  head  of  population.  Expenditure 
totalled  £68,336,432  or  £11,  12s.  9d.  per  head. 

On  June  30,  1925,  the  public  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  was 
£430,948,062,  of  which  £146,117,023  was  payable  in  London  and  £284,831,039 
was  payable  in  Australia.  The  debt  increased  over  the  previous  year  by  £15,347,- 
963,  the  annual  interest  (Federal)  being  £21,733,352,  of  which  £7,409,387  was 
payable  in  London,  and  £13,943,932  in  Australia.  The  average  rate  of  interest 
was  £5,  0s.  lOd.  per  £100. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  stated  that  Australia's  war  expenditure  aggregated 
£599,620,359,  of  which  £224,192,745  was  from  consolidated  revenue  and  the 
balance  from  loan  funds. 

Further,  the  Federal  government  owns  and  operates  some  1,733  miles  of 
railway,  the  total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  to  the  end  of  1923  being 
given  at  £11,384,379. 

Revenues  and  Expenditure  of  Australian  States. — The  consolidated  revenue 
of  the  Australian  States  (as  distinct  from  the  Commonwealth)  aggregated 
£98,901,228,  representing  a  collection  of  £16,  16s.  9d.  per  head  of  population. 
The  collections  varied  from  £12,  13s.  7d.  in  Tasmania  to  £23,  0s.  4d.  per  head  in 
Western  Australia.  The  expenditure  of  the  States  totalled  £99,425,328  or  £16.- 
18s.  6d.  per  head.  Expenditure  from  loan  funds  was  £29,918,769  or  £5,  Is.  lOd. 
per  head. 

The  gross  public  debt  of  the  Australian  States  was  £606,058,254,  of  which 
£339,590,567  was  floated  in  London  and  £266,467,687  in  Australia.   The  States' 
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debt  per  head  was  £102,  4s.  3d.  As  against  the  total  debt,  accrued  sinking  funds 
comprised  £18,630,951.  The  average  rate  of  interest  payable  was  £4,  16s.  lid. 
per  £100  (large  amounts  being  borrowed  in  pre-war  periods  at  from  3  to  4  per 
cent). 

Up  to  1925  the  capital  cost  and  equipment  of  the  22,147  miles  of  State 
owned  railways  (as  apart  from  the  Commonwealth  Government  lines)  approxi- 
mated £250,000,000,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  State  expenditure  was  devoted 
to  public  works,  many  of  which  are  revenue-producing. 

Commonwealth  and  State  Public  Debt  to  June  SO,  1925. — In  adding  the 
Commonwealth  and  State  public  debts,  and  making  allowance  for  the  loans 
made  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  States,  the  net  public  debt  of  Australia  on 
June  30,  1925,  was  £965,870,844  or  £162,  17s.  lid.  per  capita.  Commonwealth 
and  State  taxation  aggregated  £74,505,727  or  £12,  13s.  8d.  per  head  of  population. 

Local  Government  Finance. — The  1,061  local  authorities  (municipalities, 
road  boards,  etc.)  in  the  States  had  revenues  of  £18,660,040  and  their  expenditure 
totalled  £20,737,033,  while  loans  current  at  the  end  of  the  year  aggregated 
£32,122,194. 

Australian  Banking  Facilities,  1924-25. — The  eighteen  Australian  banks 
(with  2,808  branches)  had  a  paid  up  capital  of  £37,804,045  and  £25,280,880 
reserve  and  undivided  profits.  Independent  of  the  Commonwealth  bank,  the 
deposits  in  the  joint  stock  banks  totalled  £250,585,468,  and  coin  and  bullion 
£27,052,408,  whiie  advances  and  discounts  represented  £197,450,902. 

The  Commonwealth  (Government)  Bank  of  Australia,  1924-25. — This  Gov. 
ernment  Bank  had  deposits  totalling  £71,008,612,  while  advances  and  discounts 
represented  £11,950,338.  Coin  and  bullion  held  totalled  £4,677,916,  and  Com- 
monwealth notes  were  held  to  the  extent  of  £14,000,587. 

Australian  Savings  Banks,  1925. — Excluding  post  office  agencies,  there  were 
2,584  branches  of  savings  banks  in  Australia  in  1925  with  3,992,201  accounts  or 
673  per  1,000  of  population.  Deposits  totalled  £183,035,774  representing  £45,- 
16s.  lid.  per  account  or  £30,  17s.  5d.  per  head  of  population.  The  amount  of 
interest  credited  to  depositors  was  £6,398,592.  The  Commonwealth  Bank's 
savings  bank  department  had  1,032,482  accounts  with  £42,313,086  to  the  credit 
of  depositors  on  June  30,  1925. 

Life  Insurance  Companies  in  Australia. — Thirty-five  life  assurance  com- 
panies were  carrying  on  business  in  Australia  in  1924.  The  Australian  income 
for  the  year  was  £15,464,095  and  outgo  £9,076,136.  The  assets  in  Australia 
exceeded  £95,000,000.  During  the  year  89,534  ordinary  policies  were  issued  in 
Australia,  the  sum  assured  being  £31.070,063,  and  263,416  industrial  policies, 
assuring  £12,923,501.  At  the  end  of  1924  there  were  2,054,063  policies  existing 
in  Australia,  assuring  a  sum  of  £269,386,561,  or  over  £40  per  head  of  population. 

Friendly  Societies  in  Australia,  1924- — There  were  162  friendly  societies, 
having  545,867  members.  £601,937  was  disbursed  as  sick  pay,  £712,478  for 
medical  attendance,  and  £174,584  at  death  of  members.  The  funds  at  the  end 
of  the  year  were  £10,953,115,  averaging  more  than  £20  per  member. 

Probates,  Intestate  Estates,  etc.,  1924. — A  table  dealing  with  probates,  etc., 
shows  that  probate  was  granted  in  13,929  estates,  and  letters  of  administration  in 
2,535  estates,  the  net  value  of  which  exceeded  £41  000,000.  Intestate  estates 
numbering  2,349  valued  at  £863,652  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Curator, 
who  paid  £119,344  unclaimed  money  into  the  consolidated  revenue. 
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COMPARISON  PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND  CANADA 

June   30,   1925.   Australian   Federal   and   State  Debts=£l ,034,281 ,846  (at   $4.86)=  $5,026,609,772 

March  31,  1925,  Net  Public  Debt  of  Canada   $2,417,437,686 

March  31,  1925,  Securities  guaranteed  by  Dominion  Government — 

Held  by  the  Public   305  916,762 

Held  by  the  Finance  Minister   58,157,951 

1924  Liabilities  of  Provinces   832,013.500 

1924  Indirect   211,691,906 

Total  $3,885,216,805 

1924  Less  Provincial  Assets  $678,509,658 

1924  Less  Other  Assets   275,512,120     $954,021,778     $2,931,195  027 


Australian  Federal  and  State  Debts  exceed  Canadian  by   $2  095,414,745 

Estimated  population  June  30,  1926:  Australia,  6,025,000;  Canada,  9,505,000. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent,  B.  Millin 

Manufacture  of  Motor  Cars  in  Australia 

Sydney,  July  1,  1926. — The  mass  production  of  motor  cars  in  Australia  is 
proposed  by  a  company  capitalized  at  £2,500,000,  which  intends  to  produce  cars 
to  the  value  of  £2,000,000  in  its  second  year  of  operations.  Six-cylinder  cars 
will  be  manufactured  suitable  for  Australian  conditions,  which  owing  to  the 
bad  state  of  roads  generally,  are  heavy  on  wear  and  tear.  The  company  will 
be  a  practical  consolidation  of  a  number  of  firms  who  are  producing  motor 
car  components  and  propose  under  the  new  conditions  to  pool  interests  and 
finances. 

A  deputation  recently  waited  on  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  and 
asked  for  the  grant  of  a  bounty  on  the  industry  until  it  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  warrant  a  duty  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  Minister  replied  that 
he  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  Tariff  Board  for  further  inquiry,  and  pointed 
out  that  present  motor  duties  gave  a  substantial  aid,  and  that  to  succeed  the 
industry  must  be  placed  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  The  companies  at  present 
in  the  amalgamation  are  all  Sydney  interests,  and  it  is  presumed  the  factory 
would  be  situated  in  that  city. 

Next  Australian  Wool  Season 

Faced  with  the  task  of  selling  505,000  bales  of  carry-over  wool  last  year 
before  attempting  to  sell  the  new  season's  clip,  the  marketing  of  the  1925  clip 
was  much  hindered  in  Australia.  Usually  the  season  commences  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  and  the  bulk  of  the  wool  is  sold  by  March  31,  but  the  season  just  closed 
stretched  out  for  the  full  twelve  months,  wearying  buyers  and  sellers  alike. 
With  no  old  season's  wool  to  clear  up,  the  marketing  of  the  1926  clip  will  be 
accelerated. 

A  conference  of  growers  and  selling  brokers  was  recently  held,  and  it  was 
decided  to  offer  1,220,000  bales  in  Australia  before  Christmas.  As  a  result 
307,000  additional  bales  of  new  wool  will  be  offered  prior  to  next  Christmas 
than  were  catalogued  over  the  same  period  of  1925.  Sydney,  which  is  the 
largest  selling  centre  in  Australia,  will  offer  535,000  bales.  That  arrangement 
gives  an  additional  offering  of  about  167,000  bales  of  new  wool  for  the  Sydney 
market,  the  equivalent  of  practically  four  weeks'  selling.  All  the  other  wool- 
selling  centres  will  be  treated  similarly  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Aus- 
tralian wool  selling  season  will  terminate  on  March  31  next. 

The  new  Australian  clip  is  expected  to  run  into  2,200,000  bales,  and  that  total 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  shearing  of  last  year.    As  no  carry-over  wool 
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is  on  hand,  however,  the  quantity  of  the  staple  available  for  sale  will  be  half 
a  million  bales  less  than  in  1925-26,  and  it  is  expected  that  competition  will 
in  consequence  be  intensified. 

Oil  Exploration  in  Papua  (New  Guinea) 

In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment, the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  is  continuing  the  exploration  work 
for  oil  in  Papua.  Operations  have  now  been  proceeding  for  six  years,  and  the 
total  amount  expended  during  that  period  is  £243,101,  of  which  the  British 
Government  bears  £25,000.  Favourable  indications  of  oil  have  been  discovered, 
and  drilling  operations  are  being  continued  at  Nopowhere.  The  present  bore 
has  reached  a  depth  of  2,707  feet.  Serious  difficulties  have,  however,  been 
encountered  and  boring  has  been  temporarily  suspended. 

Exports  of  Rabbits  and  Fur  Skins 

Rabbits  are  a  great  pest  to  pastoralists  and  the  damage  caused  by  them 
is  incalculable.  The  erection  of  miles  of  rabbit  proof  fencing  alone  has  cost 
millions  of  pounds.  Many  schemes,  including  some  for  the  inoculation  of 
diseases  have  been  tried  out,  but  have  been  rejected.  Practically  the  only 
schemes  now  tried  to  keep  the  pest  down  is  by  wire  netting,  and  by  trapping  and 
other  means  of  destruction.  Although  the  damage  caused  by  rabbits  is  so 
great,  it  is  compensated  to  some  extent  by  their  local  use  for  food,  and  by  the 
value  of  frozen  meat  and  skins  exported. 

The  1919-20  season  was  a  record  one  so  far  as  the  export  of  rabbits  and 
skins  was  concerned.  Some  6,890,636  rabbits  (including  hares),  were  exported, 
and  the  aggregate  weight  of  rabbit  and  hare  skins  was  10,110,000  pounds.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  was  £3,250.000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  skins  and 
carcases  exported  that  year,  added  to  the  numbers  killed  for  local  consump- 
tion, represented  about  100,000,000  rabbits.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  value  of 
the  exports  will  this  year  be  very  great.  Owing  to  the  good  season,  furs  are 
in  excellent  condition,  particularly  those  from  the  cold  mountainous  districts. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  June  16,  1926. — New  Zealand  is  a  large  importer  of  paper  of, 
various  classes,  although  there  are  at  present  two  paper-making  factories  in  the, 
Dominion.  These,  however,  devote  most  of  their  attention  to  kraft  paper  and, 
its  products,  toilet  paper,  etc.  So  far  as  the  local  mills  are  concerned,  little, 
detailed  information  is  available  in  this  connection.  The  (latest  statistical  returns 
of  factory  production  which  have  just  been  received  in  this  office  to-day  explain, 
the  lack  of  details  by  stating  that  there  are  so  few  establishments  that  the  value, 
of  land,  materials,  products,  etc.,  could  be  connected  directly  with  the  local, 
mills,  which  is  not  desirable.  However,  the  local  industry  has  not,  in  the  past, 
•been  able  to  supply  the  demand,  and  consequently  a  good  import  market  for 
all  grades  exists. 

PRINTING  PAPER 

Newsprint. — This  is  probably  the  most  important  class  of  paper  imported, 
and  Canada  has  been  able  to  secure  a  very  fair  share  of  the  trade.  During 
1925,  375,355  cwt.  were  imported  (exclusive  of  143  cwt.  for  the  New  Zealand^ 
•Government) ,  valued  at  £367,737.  Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  with  238,223, 
cwt,  valued  at  £227,140,  followed  by  Britain  with  136,782  cwt.  valued  at  £140,236. 
The  total  imports  of  newsprint  in  1925  were  37,499  cwt.  greater  than  in  1924:, 
Canada's  share,  however,  increased  by  40,528  cwt.  Entry  is  free  under  the 
British  Preferential  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the  General  Tariff. 
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Other. — Some  81,500  cwt.  of  printing  paper  other  than  newsprint  were 
imported  in  1925,  as  against  58,144  in  1924.  with  Great  Britain  as  the  largest, 
•supplier  and  Canada  the  second  largest.  In  1924  Great  Britain  supplied  46,420, 
cwt.,  and  Canada  10,152.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1925  are:  Great  Britain^ 
70,464  cwt,,  and  Canada,  9,371  cwt.  Other  countries  of  origin  include  the  follow- 
ing, the  figures  for  1924  being  given  in  parentheses:  Norway,  889  cwt.  (628) ; 
'United  States,  306  cwt,  (596) ;  Sweden  108  cwt,  (30) ;  Belgium,  91  cwt,  (202) , 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  paper  made  in  Great  Britain  differs  somewhat  in, 
working  from  Canadian,  and  the  printers  are  more  accustomed  to  the  English, 
and  consequently  favour  it,  Duty  free  under  the  British  Preferential  and  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  General  Tariff. 

UN  PRINTED  WRAPPING  PAPER,  ETC. 

In  sheets  not  less  than  20  ins.  by  15\  ins.  or  in  fplls  not  Zjess  than  10  ins. 
wide.— Of  the  total  of  33,447  cwt,  imported  during  1925  (1924,  43,789  cwt.), 
Canada  is  credited  with  30,475  cwt,,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  1,304;  Sweden,, 
697;  Norway,  510;  Finland,  168;  and  Latvia,  161.  Locally  made  wrapping 
paper  is  sold  quite  extensively,  and  the  local  interests  and  Canadian  manufac- 
turers have  a  considerable  hold  on  the  New  Zealand  market.  Customs  duties  on 
this  paper  are  20  per  cent  or  5s.  per  cwt.  (whichever  yields  the  higher  duty) 
under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  6s.  per  cwt.  under  the  Australian  Reci- 
procal Tariff,  and  35  per  cent  or  8s.  9d.  under  the  General  Tariff. 

Other. — The  quantity  of  unprinted  wrapping  paper,  other  than  that  men- 
tioned above,  and  that  for  orchardists'  use,  imported  in  1925  was  3,448  cwt.  as 
against  3.329  cwt.  in  1924.  Canada's  share  was  1,375  cwt,  in  1925  and  1,274, 
•in  1924,  showing  a  slight  increase.  Australia  was  the  next  largest  supplier  witht 
1,100  cwt.,  followed  by  Great  Britain  (644  cwt.),  Sweden  (188  cwt.),  United! 
States  (123  cwt).  The  Canadian  wrapping  paper,  both  of  this  class  and  the 
one  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  well  regarded  in  New  Zealand. 
Customs  duties  25  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  under  the  British  Preferential  and' 
General  Tariff  respectively. 

WRAPPING  FOR  ORCHARDISTS'  USE  ( 

Imports,  1925,  2,700  cwt,;  1924,  3,313  cwt.  Canada's  shipments  increased 
from  808  cwt.' in  1924  to  1,357  cwt,  in  1925;  those  of  the  United  States  from  176 
cwt,  to  599  cwt.  On  the  other  hand,  Sweden's  share  of  this  trade  dropped  from 
2,249  cwt.  in  1924  to  717  cwt,  in  1925.    Paper  under  this  heading  is  duty-free. 

PAPER  BAGS,  ETC. 

The  import  demand  for  paper  bags  is  quite  limited,  as  there  are  seventeen 
factories  in  New  Zealand  making  paper  bags  and  boxes.  The  materials  used 
in  the  local  mills  are  for  the  most  part  either  locally  made  or  Canadian  paper. 
Unprinted  paper  bags  to  the  value  of  £8,748  were  imported  in  1925,  as  against 
£6,362  the  previous  year.  (Canada's  share  was  £510  and  £170  respectively). 
England  was  the  largest  supplier:  £8,064  and  £5,958  in  1925  and  1924  respec- 
tively. Imports  of  printed  or  lithographed  bags  (in  which  Great  Britain  holds 
a  practical  monopoly)  were  valued  in  1925  at  £1,378  against  £518  in  1924.  The 
duties  on  unprinted  bags  are  25  per  cent  British  Preferential,  30  per  cent 
Australian  Reciprocal,  and  40  per  cent  General  Tariff.  Printed  or  lithographed 
are  dutiable  at  30  and  45  per  cent  under  the  British  Preferential  and  General 
Tariffs  respectively. 

WAXED  PAPER,  ETC. 

The  quantity  of  printed  and  imprinted  waxed  paper  imported  was  1,328  cwt. 
in  1925  as  compared  with  1.665  cwt,  the  previous  year.    Canada  supplied  20 
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cwt.  last  year  against  70  cwt.  in  1924.  In  1924  the  United  States  had  the  bulk 
of  the  business  with  1,049  cwt.  Last  year,  however,  Great  Britain  led  with 
743  cwt.  and  the  imports  from  the  United  States  had  dropped  to  229  cwt.  Other 
suppliers  are  Australia  (186  cwt.) ;  Sweden  (70) ;  Belgium  (59) ;  and  France 

9 

Waxed  paper  is  free  of  duty  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  and  is 
dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  General  Tariff. 

VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT 

Canada  has  not  had  any  share  in  the  import  trade  in  vegetable  parchment 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  imports  in  1925  amounted  to  17,346  cwt.  as 
against  15,090  in  1924.  Last  year  Norway  and  Sweden  were  the  largest  suppliers, 
with  5,861  and  3,949  cwt.  respectively.   Free  of  duty. 

CARDBOARD,  ETC. 

Under  this  heading  are  listed  cardboard,  pasteboard,  woodpulp  board,  corru- 
gated board  and  fibre-board,  in  sizes  not  less  than  20  inches  by  25  inches,  or  the 
equivalent,  and  weighing  not  less  than  2  ounces  per  sheet  of  this  size.  Also 
strawboard  of  the  same  size  and  weighing  not  less  than  3  ounces  per  sheet.  Cloth- 
board  of  similar  dimensions  and  millboard  are  included.  Imports  last  year  were 
valued  at  £102,930  as  against  £104,632  in  1924.  Canada's  share  increased 
slightly,  from  £12,568  in  1924  to  £12,697  last  year.  The  other  principal  con- 
tributors were,  the  1924  values  being  in  parentheses: — United  Kingdom,  £22.905 
(£21,742);  United  States,  £20,109  (£26,328);  Australia,  £18.458  (£17,536); 
Netherlands,  £12,607  (£12,971):  and  Sweden,  £10,797  (£10,750).  Goods  under 
this  classification  are  free  of  duty. 

PAPERHANGINGS 

Of  the  total  value  of  £104,446  for  paperhangings  imported  in  1925,  Canada 
was  credited  with  £17,515.  Corresponding  figures  for  1924  were  £100,118  and 
£16,562.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  supplier:  £82,923  and  £80,227. 
The  United  States  supplied  this  commodity  to  the  value  of  £1,890  last  year, 
Germany's  share  was  £1,686.  In  1924  these  countries  supplied  to  the  value  of 
£2,754  and  £427  respectively.  The  British  manufacturers  of  paperhangings  have 
a  strong  organization  for  export  and  are  able  to  cater  well  to  this  market.  Cana- 
dian mills  are,  however,  making  a  creditable  showing.  Paperhangings  are  free 
of  duty  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  and  the  duty  under  the  General 
Tariff  is  20  per  cent. 

WRITING  PAPER 

Great  Britain  supplied  39,239  cwt,  of  the  total  imports  of  43,376  cwt.  of  writ- 
ing paper  for  1925,  while  her  share  of  the  1924  imports  of  37,538  cwt.  was  35,277 
cwt.  Canada  was  easily  the  next  largest  shipper,  having  sent  3,561  cwt.  in 
1925  as  against  1,766  in  the  previous  year.  The  next  largest  supplier  was  Norway 
with  382  cwt.  in  1925  and  252  cwt.  in  1924.  Writing  paper  is  free  of  duty  under 
the  British  Preferential  and  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  under  the  General  Tariff. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Under  this  caption  are  listed  papers  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  statistical 
return,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  classes  which  may  be  embraced 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  total  imports  in  1925  were  valued  at  £53,640,  of 
which  Canada  accounted  for  £1,247,  Great  Britain  being  the  largest  shipper 
(£30,727).  The  customs  duties  applicable  depend  on  the  classification  and 
according  to  the  size  of  the  sheets. 
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STATIONERY 

Books,  Papers,  Etc. — In  this  classification  are  included  printed  books,  papers, 
and  music  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  statistical  returns,  but  excluded  are 
•such  goods  as  posters,  circulars,  etc.,  of  an  advertising  nature  which  are  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere.  The  value  of  the  1925  imports  under  this  heading  was 
£536,032,  of  which  Great  Britain  furnished  £420.233,  Australia  £60,105,  United 
States  £48,848,  and  Canada  £3,292.    Free  of  duty. 

Calendars  and  Showcards 

Great  Britain  was  the  largest  supplier  of  calendars  and  showcards,  having 
sent  these  commodities  to  the  value  of  £25,808  out  of  a  total  importation  of. 
£43.163.  Canada  was  fourth  in  the  list  with  only  £450,  being  preceded,  in 
addition  to  England,  by  Australia  (£9,371)  and  the  United  States  (£6,553). 
•The  figures  for  1924  were  much  in  the  same  proportion,-  as  follows:  total  £33,- 
974;  Great  Britain,  £20,316;  Canada,  £405;  Australia,  £7,203;  and  the  United 
States,  £5,541.  English  manufacturers  have  a  fairly  firm  hold  on  the  market,, 
and  United  States  firms  have  been  able  to  offer  a  cheaper  article  than  Cana- 
dian, although  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  pro- 
duct is  highly  satisfactory.  The  duty  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  is 
25  per  cent  and  under  the  General  Tariff,  45  per  cent. 

Playing  Cards 

Canada  is  New  Zealand's  second  largest  supplier  of  playing  cards,  22,827  of 
the  209,323  packs  imported  in  1925  having  been  made  in  Canada.  The  United 
Kingdom  supplied  182,820  packs.  In  1924  there  were  143,024  packs  imported, 
and  Canada's  share  was  38,076  packs.  The  duty  on  playing  cards  under  the 
British  Preferential  Tariff  is  sixpence  per  pack,  while  that  under  the  General 
Tariff  is  one  shilling.  These  articles  are  being  made  locally,  but  so  far  not  of 
quality  and  quantity  to  affect  the  import  market  seriously. 

SUMMARY 

In  reviewing  the  present  situation  it  is  seen  that  Canada  enjoys  a  fair  share 
of  the  import  market  so  far  as  newsprint,  wrapping  paper,  and  similar  lines 
are  concerned,  but  only  has  a  limited  business  in  manufactured  paper  and 
stationery.  Certain  English  firms  making  the  higher  grades  have  branches  in 
this  Dominion  and  are  consequently  able  to  compete  very  favourably. 

The  cwt.  mentioned  in  this  report  is  that  of  112  pounds,  as  the  long  ton 
(2,240  lbs.)  is  in  use  in  New  Zealand.  In  addition  to  the  Customs  duties  referred 
to,  a  primage  duty  of  1  per  cent  is  applicable  on  all  goods  imported  (with 
certain  definite  exceptions) ,  whether  the  commodity  is  free  of  duty  or  not. 

POOR  APPLE  CROP  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  July  27,  1926. — The  official  report  of  the  conditions  of  fruit 
crops  as  on  July  23  confirms  the  announcement  made  on  June  22,  that  1926 
would  prove  to  be  a  poor  year  for  apples.  In  Gelderland  an  apple  blossom 
beetle  caused  much  damage.  In  the  districts  near  Culemborg,  the  bellefleurs 
suffered  from  a  cancerous  disease.  In  North  Holland  the  caterpillars  were 
severe,  while  fusicladium  was  very  prevalent.  Scab  caused  trouble  in  Zeeland 
and  North  Brabant,  while  in  Zeeland  there  has  also  been  considerable  damage 
caused  by  lice.    The  general  condition  of  the  apple  crop  is  now  given  as  36. 

Pears  everywhere  seem  to  be  plentiful  and  in  fair  condition,  although  it 
is  generally  reported  that  the  fruit  is  too  small  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
condition  of  the  pear  crop  is  given  as  72. 
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MARKET  FOR  BIRCH  SQUARES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  July  9,  1926. — A  considerable  quantity  of  birch  squares  are 
imported  annually  by  the  South  African  furniture  manufacturers.  These  are 
usually  purchased  from  New  York  merchant  houses.  If  Canadian  prices 
approximate  American  offers,  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  this  business,  as 
the  South  African  preference  of  3  per  cent  is  applicable  to  such  unmanu- 
factured timber. 

Of  late  the  use  of  birch  has  declined  somewhat  because  of  better  prices 
in  oak.  Given  an  even  price,  the  manufacturers  prefer  oak.  It  does  not  turn 
so  easily  but  it  takes  a  lighter  polish  than  birch.  As  the  cheaper  woods 
(teak  and  jarrah)  employed  in  the  furniture  industry  in  South  Africa  are 
usually  given  an  oil  finish  instead  of  stain,  light  coloured  finishes  are  preferred. 
This  is,  however,  a  small  point.  What  really  determines  the  purchase  of  birch 
is  its  price;  when  it  is  cheaper  than  oak  it  is  in  demand. 

As  a  guide  to  present  prices  of  oak:  2-inch  squares,  24  feet  long,  have 
recently  been  offered  c.i.f.  Cape  Town  at  $115  per  1,000  superficial  feet,  and 
prime  1-inch  oak  boards  c.i.f.  South  African  ocean  ports  at  $116.  These  prices 
include  4  per  cent  selling  commission. 

Practically  all  birch  squares  are  imported  in  the  following  sizes:  2-inch 
squares,  2  feet  long;  2^-inch  by  2-inch  squares,  2  feet  6  inches  long;  1^-inch 
squares,  2  feet  6  inches  long.  This  timber  of  course  must  be  thoroughly  sea- 
soned and  kiln  dried. 

South  African  furniture  manufacturers  are  always  ready  to  receive  quota- 
tions upon  these  squares.  If  this  office  can  be  supplied  with  such  quotations, 
the  furniture  manufacturers  can  be  canvassed.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f. 
South  African  ports,  with  4  per  cent  included  for  the  selling  representative. 
(To  aid  Canadian  firms  in  making  up  their  quotations,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  ocean  rate  from  Canadian  ocean  ports  to  Cape  Town  at  present  is  $40 
per  standard  of  165  cubes,  or  1,972  B.M.  feet.) 

In  case  there  are  a  number  of  different  grades  of  birch  squares,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Canadian  exporter  to  define  his  grades  precisely.  South 
Africa  buys  second  and  third  quality  in  many  imports,  and  without  a  standard 
definition  of  the  various  qualities  this  office  cannot  undertake  to  canvass  South 
African  importers. 

NEW  COMPANIES  ACT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  July  2,  1926. — A  Companies  Act  has  been  gazetted  under 
date  of  June  16.  This  is  in  large  part  a  consolidating  measure  replacing  pro- 
vincial legislation.  It  is  a  long  and  thorough  enactment,  in  eight  chapters 
and  a  preamble. 

Much  of  it  follows  the  practice  of  other  dominions,  and  the  only  interest 
to  Canadian  firms  lies  in  the  liabilities  of  foreign  companies  in  establishing 
businesses  in  the  Union. 

The  act  comes  into  operation  upon  January  1,  1927.  From  that  date  every 
company  to  which  the  act  applies  (with  the  exception  of  associations  not  for 
profit),  including  every  foreign  company  which  has  a  place  of  business  in  the 
Union,  shall  pay  an  annual  licence  of  5s.  for  each  £1,000  or  part  thereof  of 
subscribed  capital,  subject  to  a  minimum  payment  of  £1;  provided  that  in 
the  case  of  a  company  registered  on  or  after  July  1  in  any  year,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  foreign  company  first  establishing  a  place  of  business  within  the  Union 
on  or  after  that  date,  a  licence  shall  be  issued  in  respect  of  that  year  on  pay- 
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ment  of  one-half  of  the  duty  otherwise  chargeable;  and  provided  further  that 
for  any  year  during  which  no  active  operations  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  any  company  shall  be  carried  on  within  the  Union,  or  during 
which  the  only  business  carried  on  within  the  Union  by  any  company  is  the 
registration  of  transfers  and  shares  in  such  company,  the  licence  duty  charge- 
able in  respect  of  that  year  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  £5. 

This  is  a  new  tax  on  companies  carrying  on  business  entirely  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. In  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  hitherto  a  company  tax  of  Is.  for  every 
£100  subscribed  capital  has  been  imposed  annually,  and  in  the  province  of 
Natal  £1  for  every  £1,000,  with  a  minimum  licence  of  £1  and  a  maximum  of 
£50.  In  the  Orange  Free  State  an  annual  tax  has  been  imposed  on  foreign 
companies  only  of  Is.  for  every  £1,000  of  nominal  capital. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Trade  Commissioner 

Jamaica,  July  24,  1926. — The  severe  drought  which  has  prevailed  in  most 
parts  of  the  island  for  some  time  has  necessarily  had  a  restrictive  effect  upon 
the  output  of  the  principal  agricultural  commodities.  This,  combined  with 
low  prevailing  prices  and  the  presence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  has  resulted 
in  a  depressed  condition  of  agricultural  activity  as  a  whole.  The  following 
are  approximately  the  present  f.o.b.  values  of  the  principal  items  of  export: — 


Sugar,  96  deg.  refining  crystals,  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs   £13  10/ 

Rum,  good  ordinary,  per  Imperial  Liquid  gallon   2/9  to  3/ 

Bananas,  per  count  stem   2/9 

Coconuts,  per  100  nults   6/ 

Coffee,  per  100  lbs   86/ 


Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. — There  has  unfortunately  been  a  further  out- 
break of  this  disease  in  the  Colony,  resulting  in  the  institution  of  an  embargo, 
by  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  against  the  importation  from  Jamaica 
of  hides  and  other  animal  products  as  well  as  hay  and  other  articles  likely  to 
disseminate  the  disease.  A  valuable  export  trade  in  hides  and  skins  has  thus 
been  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  disease  first  manifested  itself  in  Jamaica 
about  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Legislation  Regarding  Exports. — During  the  last  session  of  the  local  legis- 
lature "  The  Produce  Protection  Law  "  was  passed,  under  which  the  exporta- 
tion from  the  island  of  unfermented  cocoa  and  unwashed  coffee  will  be  pro- 
hibited. The  intention  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  quality  and  thus  secure  better 
prices  for  the  exports  of  these  two  products.  Up  to  the  present,  the  cocoa 
shipped  from  Jamaica  has  been  mainly  unfermented,  and  on  this  account  many 
growers  are  not  in  favour  of  the  law;  but  the  official  view  is  that  in  time  it  will 
be  recognized  that  the  permanent  advantages  outweigh  whatever  temporary 
hardships  may  be  occasioned.  So  far  as  cocoa  is  concerned,  this  law  will  not 
become  operative  until  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Canadian  Lumber  Trade. — Over  one  and  a  half  million  feet  of  Douglas 
Fir  have  been  sold  in  Jamaica  during  the  past  few  months.  Importers  and 
builders  are  well  satisfied  with  this  lumber,  which  is  competing  effectively  with 
the  large  imports  of  American  pitch  pine. 
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TRADING  WITH  SOUTH  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 
III 

Industrial  Machinery  and  Metal  Requirements 

[Former  reports  in  this  series,  covering  general  conditions  in  foodstuffs  imports  were 
published  in  Nos.  1169  and  1170.] 

Shanghai,  June  11,  1926. — The  trend  of  industrial  development  in  South 
China  is  towards  local  production  of  her  main  necessities,  to  be  followed  by 
assembling  factories  for  those  products  which  cannot  be  completely  manu- 
factured except  by  skilled  labour.  HongkoDg,  for  example,  at  present  possesses 
two  up-to-date  and  well  equipped  sugar  retineries,  extensive  shipbuilding  yards 
equipped  with  modern  machinery,  a  cement  works  which  supplies  not  only 
South  China  but  a  fair  portion  of  Central  China's  cement  needs,  a  rope  works, 
many  Chinese  knitting  factories,  a  soap  factory,  a  native  paper  manufactory, 
several  glass-blowing  establishments  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  globes,  cigar 
and  cigarette  factories  of  modern  type,  and  two  granite  quarries.  A  thoroughly 
up-to-date  dairy  farm  which  controls  an  extensive  ice  factory,  and  has  over 
1,000  head  of  excellent  breeds  of  milk  cows,  supplies  butter  and  milk  through- 
out Hongkong  and  the  new  territories. 

In  machinery  lines  the  importance  of  South  China  is  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  direct  representatives  of  important  Continental  and  American 
manufacturers  of  such  lines  as  electrical  installations,  power  machinery,  tur- 
bines, cotton  mill  machinery  and  railway  material. 

South  China  is  that  part  of  the  country  from  which  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  young  Chinese  go  abroad  to  learn  industrial  methods  and  factory 
procedure,  and  on  their  return  become  district  engineers,  agricultural  experts, 
supervisors  of  public  utilities,  and  in  many  cases  are  financed  by  wealthy  com- 
patriots in  the  establishment  of  modern  industries. 

It  was  stated  to  the  writer  that,  prior  to  the  anti-British  boycott  last  year, 
the  demands  on  the  engineering  starts  for  plants  and  specifications  to  cover 
the  installations  in  the  interior  cities  were  greater  than  the  local  staffs  could 
cope  with,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  necessary  for  the  head  offices  in  their 
respective  countries  to  prepare  such  specifications  and  in  addition  supply  resi- 
dent engineers  for  periods  of  from  one  to  two  years  for  purposes  of  instruction. 

Conditions  therefore  at  present,  consequent  upon  the  almost  complete 
stoppage  of  safe  transportation  into  the  interior,  combined  with  the  anti-British 
boycott,  and  heavy  taxation  of  all  commodities  by  the  Southern  Government, 
are  not  conducive  to  a  fair  analysis  of  the  situation.  On  the  resumption  of 
normal  conditions,  engineering  firms  would  do  well  to  send  responsible  rep- 
resentatives to  make  a  personal  report  on  the  possibilities  in  order  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  enter  the  market  with  an  accurate  knowledgs  of  its  poten- 
tialities. 

Even  to-day,  Hongkong  alone  is  a  hive  of  building  industry,  and  in  Can- 
ton, Kongmoon  and  other  nearby  Chinese  cities,  building  and  road  improve- 
ments are  being  carried  on  and  new  ventures  projected  despite  the  fact  that 
prices  are  far  above  normal,  and  transportation  extremely  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory. 

The  possibilities  for  the  coming  year  are  entirely  contingent  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  anti-British  boycott  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  stocks  of  all  lines 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces  are  very  short  and  though  dealers  and  importers 
are  likely  to  exercise  caution  in  their  buying,  traders  are  more  hopeful  for 
the  coming  year  than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past. 
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MACHINERY  AGRICULTURAL 

The  demand  in  South  China  for  agricultural  machinery  is  at  present 
negligible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Chinese  own  and  operate  small 
individual  plots  of  land  which  can  be  satisfactorily  worked  by  the  crude 
implements  of  local  production.  Practically  all  modern  agricultural  machinery 
goes  to  North  China  with  a  small  percentage  passing  through  Shanghai  for 
the  interior  districts,  where  the  land  holdings  increase  in  size. 

Another  factor  militating  against  the  use  of  modern  machinery  is  the 
extensive  brigandage.  The  ownership  of  modern  machinery  implies  wealth 
and  thus  attracts  the  attention  of  the  local  brigands  who  do  not  as  a  rule  dis- 
turb the  small  peasant  farmer. 

ELECTRICAL  POWER  INSTALLATIONS 

Though  China  is  extremely  backward  in  many  respects,  the  number  of 
towns  and  even  villages  which  are  installing  lighting  plants  and  power  stations 
is  remarkable.  Firms  who  study  local  requirements  and  assist  small  munici- 
palities in  an  advisory  capacity  are  undoubtedly  securing  many  useful  contracts 
for  small  installations.  South  China  is  particularly  keen  on  this  modern 
improvement,  and  under  normal  conditions  there  should  be  a  good  field  for  the 
supply  of  materials  and  spare  parts.  This  trade  is,  however,  almost  entirely 
handled  through  the  long-established  engineering  firms  in  Hongkong,  and 
Canadian  suppliers  should  establish  contact  with  them  rather  than  direct  with 
the  Chinese  contractors. 

MACLIINERY  PRINTING,  BOOKBINDING,  PAPER  CUTTING 

South  China  has  been  making  considerable  strides  in  publishing  due  to  the 
presence  throughout  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  Capable  young  Chinese 
returned  from  foreign  countries,  and  the  Southern  provincial  governments  are 
giving  great  encouragement  to  education.  A  good  market  is  reported  for  up-to- 
date  hand  presses,  and  a  simple  type  of  printing  machinery  for  local  publications, 
pamphlets,  handbills  'and  posters.  This  business  is,  of  course,  confined  to  those 
firms  who  are  in  a.  position  to  supply  Chinese  character  dies,  but  bookbinding 
and  paper-cutting  machines  are  in  considerable  demand,  and  the  trading  is 
usually  in  the  hands  of  a  good  type  of  merchant  who  is  in  a  position  to  make 
satisfactory  financial  arrangements. 

PROPELLING  AND  PUMPING  MACHINERY 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  transportation  in  South  China  is  by  water,  and  the 
increase  in  safe  and  rapid  propulsion  by  means  of  steam  and  gasolene  junks, 
launches  and  small  tugs,  is  rapidly  being  recognized.  During  the  writer's  recent 
visit  to  Canton,  tha  number  of  river  craft  equipped  with  propelling  machinery 
was  very  noticeable. 

Pumping  machinery  is  largely  handled  by  the  engineering  firms  in  Hong- 
kong, Swatow,  and  Amoy,  and  until  transportation  conditions  are  vastly 
improved,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  shipments  to  other  than  the  established 
firms  in  the  Southern  ports. 

TEXTILES 

In  South  China,  similarly  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  locally  produced 
cotton  goods  are  in  demand,  and  a  large  and  steady  increase  is  taking  nhce 
annually  in  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms.  Machinery  requirement's  for 
these  industries  will  eventually  be  an  important  trade  and  suppliers  should 
establish  contact  with  the  larger  mills. 
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MACHINE  TOOLS 

The  innumerable  small  machine  shops  which  have  existed  in  China  for 
many  years  are  steadily  increasing  their  demand  for  more  efficient  and  longer- 
wearing  implements,  and  though  price  is  the  main  selling  factor,  aggressive 
connections  with  a  close  contact  amongst  the  Chinese  supply  shops  is  well  worth 
while.  Great  care  must  be  exercised,  however,  in  the  selection  of  an  agent  and 
this  should  not  be  undertaken  before  a  personal  survey  of  the  market  has  been 
made. 

ELECTRICAL  MATERIALS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

China  has  made  remarkable  strides  in  the  supply  of  lamps  and  electric'al 
fans;  but  owing  to  the  use  of  cheap  materials  these  have  not  stood  up  well,  and 
though  prices  have  been  low  for  the  past  few  months,  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
imports  will  be  seriously  affected  for  some  little  time  to  come.  There  is  'a  brisk 
demand  throughout  South  China  for  electrical  conduits,  supplied  chiefly  by 
British  firms.  Germany,  however,  has  regained  her  place  as  the  largest  supplier 
of  sundries  such  as  switches,  bells,  meters,  etc.,  and  shares  with  Japan  the 
market  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  cable. 

The  United  States  is  the  chief  supplier  of  fittings,  lighting  plants,  and  dry 
cells  and  flash  lights,  but  competition  is  keen,  and  until  the  market  opens  up 
and  inquiries  'become  more  numerous  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt 
active  penetration  of  the  market. 

Literature  and  prices  to  the  chief  importing  firms,  however,  should  be  sent 
from  time  to  time. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA  FOR  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  July  10,  1926. — During  the  calendar  year  1925 
the  total  trade  of  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana  W2S  valued  at  $28,202,542  or 
about  half  a  million  dollars  less  than  1924.  Imports  were  valued  at  $13,960,483 
and  exports  at  $14,242,059.  The  former  shows  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  and 
the  latter  a  decrease  of  nearly  10  per  cent  from  the  figures  for  the  previous 
year.  The  decrease  is  more  apparent  than  real  as  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
extreme  fall  in  sugar  prices.  Although  the  tonnage  of  sugar  exported  in  1925 
was  increased  by  13.6  per  cent  over  1924,  the  value  of  that  commodity  was 
$1,696,460  less. 

Exports 

Sugar  exports  valued  at  $6,785,740  (with  its  by-products  at  $684,527)  con- 
stitute more  than  half  the  export  trade.  Next  come  diamonds  valued  at  $4,189,- 
225  or  29  per  cent  of  the  total.  Then  follows  bauxite  with  6  per  cent,  and  all 
other  produce  making  up  the  balance  of  12  per  cent.  Rice,  cocoanuts,  cocoanut 
oil,  copra,  and  coffee  show  appreciable  increases  during  1925.  Practically  all 
of  the  rice  goes  to  the  British  West  Indies.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  cocoanuts 
are  shipped  to  Canada,  most  of  the  copra  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  most 
of  the  bauxite  to  the  United  States.  The  increased  preference  granted  by  the 
United  Kingdom  to  sugar  from  Empire  sources  from  July  1,  1925,  had  the 
immediate  effect  of  deflecting  a  large  quantity  of  British  Guiana's  exports  of 
that  commodity  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom.  A  comparison  of  the 
exports  of  sugar  during  the  two  half-yearly  periods  ended  June  and  December, 
1925,  respectively,  is  shown  hereunder: — 

Countries  to  which  Exported  January  to  June  1925  July  to  December  1925 

United  Kingdom   11,591  tons  29.536  tons 

Canada   29,410  tons  26,836  tons 

Other  Countries   246  tons  109  tons 


Total 


41.247  tons 


56,841  tons 
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Of  the  total  quantity  shipped  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  only  28  per 
cent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  71  per  cent  to  Canada. 
During  the  second  half-yearly  period  the  quantities  exported  to  the  same 
countries  were  52  per  cent  and  48  per  cent  respectively,  of  the  aggregate. 


The  following  countries  were  (in  order  of  values)  the  principal  sources  of 
supply:  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  United  States,  British  West  Indies  and  Ger- 
many. Of  the  total  imports  during  1925,  53  per  cent  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  21  per  cent  from  Canada,  5  per  cent  from  other  Empire  countries,  15 
per  cent  from  United  States,  and  6  per  cent  from  other  foreign  states.  Percentages 
of  the  aggregate  imports  from  the  countries  stated  above  were  practically  the 
same  as  for  1923-24.  Canada  showed  a  very  good  increase  in  the  supply  of 
butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk.  (The  1925  percentages  being  42,  80  and  82 
respectively  as  against  23,  69  and  57  for  the  previous  year.)  In  addition, 
Canada  last  year  supplied  98  per  cent  of  the  Colony's  fish  (other  than  canned 
and  dried)  trade,  100  per  cent  of  the  oat  trade,  97  per  cent  of  the  flour  trade  and 
50  per  cent  of  the  motor  car  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  substantial  declines 
have  taken  place  in  the  percentages  (as  against  1924)  of  the  total  trade  in  peas 
(17  against  39),  lard  and  lard  substitutes  (49  against  63),  cement  (24  against 
45)  and  paints  (12  against  17). 


IMPORTS 


Some  Canadian  Increases  from  1924,  with  Percentages 


1925  Values  P 
$  1925 


Percentages 


1924 


Confectionery   1,908  5 

Canned  fish   53,696  54 

Salted  meats   15,838  6 

Illuminating  oils   20,274  22 

Grease   20,500  26 

Tea   11,758  19 

Cordage   6,179  16 

Twine   9,533  23 

Glassware   3,105  7 

Hats   365  3 

Tools   1,788  2 

Indian  rubber  manufactures   33,313  44 

Machinery   7,320  1 

Motor  car  parts   6,636  18 

Manures   23,740  4 


46 
5 
20 
18 
14 
6 
IS 
3 


31 
0 
5 


Canadian  Commodities  Showing  no  Change 


1925  Values 


Percentage 


Meats  (other  than  salted,  pickled  and  smoked)   11,469 

Lumber   231,700 

Hemp  manufactures   1,576 

Paper..   12,677 

Medicine  and  drugs   11.910 

Apparel   3  391 


17 
64 
4 
6 
7 


Canadian  Commodities  Showing  Decrease 


1925 
0 

97 
17 
49 
31 
24 
4 


Percentages 


1924 
2 

98 
39 
63 
32 
45 
6 
2 
8 
14 
17 
10 


Flour   1,311,438 

Peas   27,592 

Lard  and  lard  substitutes   29,355 

Boots  and  shoes   55,462 

Cement   28,313 

Chemicals   6,516 

Electric  apparatus   2,972 

Haberdashery   223 

Matches   1,901 

Paints   12,168 

Silk  manufactures   6,380 


6 
9 
12 
8 
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British  Guiana  was  a  purchaser  from  Canada  last  year  of  goods  to  the  value 
of  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  market  is  one  that  is  worth  a  closer  study  on  the  part  of 
Canadian  exporters.  The  preferential  tariff  is  relatively  high  in  comparison 
with  that  of  some  other  British  colonies,  and  the  freight  steamship  communi- 
cations with  the  Dominion  (as  well  as  via  New  York)  are  good.  The  colony 
has  just  passed  through  a  bad  period  of  drought  followed  by  a  deluge  of  rain 
which  drowned  many  cattle  and  swamped  much  land.  Communication  with 
the  diamond  fields  has  reopened  and  operations  are  again  in  full  swing.  It 
should  be  noted  that  an  effort  is  being  made  by  certain  self-styled  importers  in 
the  colony  to  induce  Canadian  firms  to  part  with  valuable  "  samples  "  and 
consignments  which  will  never  be  paid  for;  extreme  caution  should  be  exercised 
in  dealing  with  unknown  firms.  This  office  and  the  Royal  Bank  at  Georgetown 
will  always  be  prepared  to  offer  guidance  in  such  matters. 

MARKET  FOR  BIRCH  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  July  6,  1926. — Birch  Logs. — There  would  appear  to  be  a  good 
market  for  Canadian  birch  logs  in  Belgium  provided  prices  are  low  enough  to 
compete  with  the  native  product.  The  demand  is  chiefly  from  the  plywood 
manufacturers,  this  industry  having  made  rapid  progress. 

It  is  expected  that  Canadian  birch,  owing  to  its  superior  qualities  and  its 
greater  diameter,  would  fetch  a  higher  price  than  that  at  present  obtained 
on  the  Belgian  article.  The  logs  employed  here  are  generally  supplied  in 
multiples  of  1.10  metres  (43.3  inches)  in  length,  and  their  circumference, 
small  end,  should  not  be  less  than  1.30  metres  (51.2  inches).  They  should 
of  course  be  as  circular  in  section  as  possible  and  free  from  knots. 

Birch  Squares. — For  spool  making  the  wood  generally  used  in  Belgium  is 
of  native  origin,  and  is  known  as  bois  de  platane  (plane  wood).  The  industry, 
however,  is  not  very  large,  competition  from  paper-made  bobbins  being  very 
severe.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  wooden  article,  a  preference  for  birch  is 
distinctly  shown. 

The  Belgian  franc  having  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  purchasing  power  abroad, 
it  seems  that  Canadian  birch  would  be  too  high-priced  to  enable  its  being 
placed  on  this  market  in  the  face  of  competition  from  the  Belgian  product. 
Owing  to  the  fluctuation  and  constant  depreciation  in  the  Belgian  franc,  accom- 
panied by  price  changes  here,  it  would  be  best,  in  order  to  fully  investigate 
the  possibility  of  supplying  this  market,  for  interested  Canadian  exporters  of 
birch  squares  to  supply  this  office  with  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp 
preferred. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  Trade  Inquiries  for  birch  appearing  in  this  issue 

of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

DUTCH  CROP  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  July  27,  1926. — Since  the  wet  month  of  May  and  the  dry 
period  in  June  the  weather  has  been  favourable  for  most  crops.  The  first  two 
weeks  of  July  were  warmer  than  usual. 

A  fine  crop  of  well-cured  hay  has  been  harvested  under  good  weather 
conditions. 

Grain  crops  show  good  straw  and  have  headed  well.  A  heavy  crop  of  oats 
is  also  expected,  but  in  some  places  early  rains  have  caused  serious  damage. 

After  the  heavy  rains  sugar  beets  have  made  a  considerable  recovery  so 
that  a  good  crop  is  now  expected.   Potatoes  for  food  purposes  are  in  fair  con- 
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dition,  although  in  places  the  prevalence  of  a  common  potato  disease  phyto- 
phtora  infestans  is  giving  cause  for  alarm.  Potatoes  for  industrial  purposes 
promise  a  good  crop. 

The  condition  of  the  more  important  crops  is  reported  as  follows,  the 
figures  within  parentheses  referring  to  prospects  on  the  same  date  (July  21) 
last  year:  wheat,  71  (71) ;  rye,  68  (69) ;  winter  barley,  70  (67) ;  oats,  78  (63)  ; 
summer  barley,  76,  (66) ;  flax,  54  (59) ;  potatoes  for  eating,  68  (66) ;  potatoes 
for  industry,  79  (66) ;  sugar  beets,  69  (67) ;  white  clover,  78  (63) ;  cultivated 
hay,  69  (56). 

MOTOR  CAR  TAXES  IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 
(1  Reichsmark  R.M.=$0 .2383) 
Hamburg,  July  23,  1926.— According  to  the  law  of  May  15,   1926,  the 


.annual  taxes  payable  on  motor  vehicles  in  Germany  have  been  fixed  as 
follows: — 

1.  Motor  bicycles:  R.M. 

For  each  half  h.p.  or  part  thereoif   10 

2.  Passenger  motor  cars  with  exception  of  rnotor  omnibusses: 

Par  each  h.p.  or  part  thereof  mp  to  10  h.p.  (1  to  10)   30 

Fox  each  of  the  next  5  h.p.  (11  to  15)   60 

For  each  further  h.;p,  (16  or  more)   80 

3.  Motor  omnibusses  and  motor  trucks  with  exception  of  those  included  under  Jf: 

For  each  200  kg.  net  weight  of  a  complete  vehicle  or  part  thereof  for  vehicles  wiith  a 

net  weight  up  to  2,000  kg   30 

For  vehicles  wi'tlh  a  net  weight  over  2,000  kg..   20 

4.  Electrically  or  steam  driven  trucks  with  or  without  space  for  freight: 

For  each  200  kg.  net  weight  of  a  complete  vehicle  or  part  thereof  for  vehicles  wiith  a 

net  weight  up  to  2,000  kg   15 

For  vehicles  with  a  net  weight  over  2,000  kg   10 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  PULP  AND  PAPER 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  H.  C.  Suydam 

New  York,  July  31,  1926. — During  the  eleven  months  ending  May,  1926, 
the  total  imports  into  the  United  States  of  paper  base  stock  decreased  $4,308,983 
from  $109,593,728  to  $105,284,745.  Imports  of  mechanical  ground  pulp 
remained  steady,  sulphite  pulp  decreased  by  about  $1,000,000  from  $51,312,229 
in  1925  to  $50,301,627  in  1926,  while  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  unbleached  sulphate  pulp.  The  most  marked  change  was  in  the  value 
of  imports  of  standard  newsprint  which  increased  from  $93,076,753  in  1925  to 
$100,540,113  in  1926.  Imports  of  sulphite  pulp  from  Canada  into  the  United 
States  increased  from  318,389  tons  valued  at  $20,689,041  in  1925  to  375,110  tons 
valued  at  $24,597,912  in  1926,  while  imports  from  all  other  countries  fell  slightly. 

For  the  eleven  months  ending  May,  1926,  the  imports  of  standard  newsprint 
into  United  States  increased  from  2,562,258,123  pounds  in  1925  valued  at 
$93,076,753  to  2,890,694,549  pounds  valued  at  $100,540,113  for  1926.  Of  this 
amount,  the  imports  from  Canada  increased  from  2,260,845,108  pounds  valued 
at  $83,728,408  in  1925  to  2,635,265,289  pounds  valued  at  $92,626,570  for  1926: 
those  of  Norway  show  a  substantial  decrease  of  from  40,487,032  pounds 
valued  at  $1,266,145  in  1925  to  16,251,882  pounds  valued  at  $489,985  in  1926. 
Imports  from  all  other  countries  decreased  from  260,925,983  pounds  valued  at 
$8,082,200  in  1925  to  239,177,378  pounds  valued  at  $7,423,558. 

United  States  exports  of  paper  base  stock  show  a  slight  increase  from 
$4,582,418  in  1925  to  $5,235,728  in  1926.  Exports  of  standard  newsprint  paper 
for  the  eleven  months  show  a  fair  increase  from  32,794,335  pounds  valued  at 
$1,587,013  in  1925  to  41,554,762  pounds  valued  at  $1,914,174  in  1926.  Exports 
to  Canada  increased  from  882,177  pounds  valued  at  $63,617  in  1925  to  1,104,044 
pounds  valued  at  $78,022  in  1926. 
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1924 

1925 

$  3,329.511 

$  2,823,273 

1.648.322 

1,552,693 

536,891 

689,676 

155.198 

566,454 

471,093 

441,846 

384.814 

384,665 

33S.380 

383,684 

255.875 

303,798 

338,424 

277,214 

252.178 

265.636 

228,028 

255.964 

204,436 

226.944 

189,522 

213.138 

201  361 

208.352 

1,873,204 

2,361,814 

$10,407,237 

$10,955,151 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MEXICO,  1925 
VI 

Imports  of  Manufactured  Products — Continued 

[In  the  following  report,  all  values  are  given  in  Mexican  pesos,  the  par  value  of  the  peso 
being  49.85  cents,  Canadian  currency.  Where  weights  are  given  in  tons,  metric  tons  of 
2,204.6  pounds  are  referred  to.] 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS 

This  classification  comprises  a  large  number  of  items,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  following: — 

Alkaline  cyanides  

Caustic  soda  and  potash  

Carbide  of  calcium  

Nitrates  of  potassium  and  sodium  

Carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium  

Salts  and  oxides  for  industrial  use  

Coal  tar  disinfectants  

Salts  and  oxides,  n.o.s  

Acetic,  boric  and  citric  acid  

Ammonia   

Arsenious  acid  

Bacteriological  cultures,  sera,  etc  

Sulphates  of  aluminium,  chromium,  magnesium,  etc  

Ether   . 

All  others  


A  report  on  the  "  Market  for  Industrial  Chemicals  in  Mexico"  appeared 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1144  and  1145,  January  1  and  9,  1926, 
to  which  reference  is  made  for  further  details.  In  1925  Canada  exported  to 
Mexico  7,733  tons  of  alkaline  cyanides  against  5,539  tons  in  1924,  and  1,010  tons 
of  carbide  of  calcium  against  186  tons  in  1924. 

This  item  is  made  up  as  follows: — 

PAPER  PRODUCTS 

1924  1925 

Paper  and  cardboard,  n.o.s   $3,57S,062  $  4,465.169 

Manufactures  of  paper  and  cardboard   1 .884.446  2,599,535 

Products  of  the  graphic  arts   1.197,145  1.337,188 

Wall  paper   964,141  1,141,815 

Books  and  music   812.196  970,478 

Totals   $8,435,990  $10,514,185 

Paper  and  Cardboard,  N.O.S. — This  includes  all  kinds  of  printing,  writing, 
Kraft,  and  other  papers,  not  further  manufactured.  The  total  consumption  is 
increasing  in  Mexico;  but,  as  there  is  a  large  local  industry,  the  figures  given 
above  do  not  indicate  the  variation  in  the  demand.  The  United  States  and 
Germany  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  but  practically  all  other  Euro- 
pean countries  export  to  Mexico  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities.  Canada  also 
shares  in  the  business  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  according  to  the  statistics, 
increased  her  exports  from  96  tons  (valued  at  $43,916)  in  1924,  to  276  tons 
(valued  at  $109,472)  in  1925;  it  is  known,  however,  that  the  actual  quantities 
are  much  greater  than  would  appear  from  these  figures,  as  Canadian  paper  is 
frequently  purchased  from  stocks  held  in  other  countries. 

Manufactures  of  Paper  and  Cardboard. — No  details  are  given  of  the 
numerous  products  making  up  this  item,  and  further  analysis  is,  therefore, 
impossible.  It  consists,  in  general,  of  cardboard  containers,  blank  books, 
envelopes,  H  papeterie,"  etc.,  and  the  principal  sources  of  supply  are  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 

Products  of  the  Graphic  Arts. — This  item  consists  of  advertising  matter, 
maps,  catalogues,  pictures,  playing  cards,  and  printed  envelopes.    A  high  duty^ 
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imposed  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  local  industry,  prevents  any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  imports. 

Wall  Paper. — The  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  share  the  market  between  them,  the  last-named  having  increased 
its  exports  from  11  tons  in  1924  to  32  tons  in  1925. 

Books  and  Music. — The  United  States  is  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
followed  by  Spain.   All  other  countries  appear  to  a  comparatively  small  extent. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

An  analysis  of  the  items  included  in  this  classification  gives  the  following 
result: — 


1924 

1925 

Tons 

1,363 

1,609 

$ 

3,595,828 

4,285,928 

Tons 

171 

207 

$ 

220.319 

261.157 

Tons 

238 

326 

$ 

589,944 

843,727 

Tons 

265 

2S6 

$ 

508.809 

543,122 

Tons 

550 

678 

$ 

765.140 

888.670 

.  $ 

30.284 

21,207 

$ 

2,503.599 

3,285,113 

.  $ 

8.213,922 

10,128.924 

Pneumatic  Tires  and  Tubes,  and  Solid  Tires. — As  will  be  seen  45  per  cent 
of  the  total  is  made  up  of  automobile  tires,  the  imports  of  which  have  increased 
to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  during  1925  as  compared  with  1924.  The  United 
States  controls  about  two-thirds  of  the  trade,  but  Great  Britain  has  become 
an  increasingly  successful  competitor  during  the  past  few  years,  and  is  now 
responsible  for  some  20  per  cent  of  the  imports;  this  is  due  to  the  successful 
introduction  of  a  well-known  British  tire.  France  has  about  8  per  cent  of  the 
trade,  and  Germany,  Italy,  Canada  and  Belgium  also  appear  in  the  statistics. 
There  is  a  small  tire  manufacturing  industry  in  Mexico,  but  the  output  is  at 
present  too  small  to  affect  the  imports  to  any  appreciable  extent;  thus  the 
increase  shown  above  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  the  increased  consump- 
tion on  the  part  of  users,  and  reflects  an  improved  purchasing  capacity. 

Machinery  Belting. — The  increased  consumption  appears  to  indicate  an 
improved  demand  from  mines,  factories,  and  other  consumers,  as  the  product 
is  not  manufactured  locally.  The  United  States  is  the  principal  source  of 
supply,  and  Great  Britain  and  Germany  also  export  in  substantial  quantities. 

Tubing. — There  is  a  large  demand  for  purposes  of  water  supply.  The 
United  States  and  Germany  control  the  business  between  them. 

Packing  for  Machinery. — The  same  remarks  apply  as  in  the  case  of  belting. 

Rubberized  Cloth. — There  is  only  a  small  demand,  which  is  supplied  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  extent  of  66  per  cent,  the  balance  coming  from  the  United 
States  and  France. 

(A  report  on  the  "  Market  for  Rubber  Products  in  Mexico,"  was  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1022  and  1023,  September  1  and  8, 
1923). 

LEATHER  GOODS 

The  imports  are  made  up  as  follows: — 

1924  1925 

Prepared  hides  and  leather   ..     $1,908,908  $2,108,898 

Footwear   2.883,966  3.822,367 

Manufactures  of  leather,  n.o.s   1,099.934  1,660,114 

Totals   $5,892,808  $7,591,379 
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Prepared  Hides  and  Leather. — This  item  is  divided  into  the  three  follow- 
ing classifications: — 

Manufactures  of  fine  leather                                                       $  83,039  108,066 

Tanned  hides,  common  Tons  171  177 

$  1,756.892  1.829.435 

Tanned  hides,  fine  Tons  3  8 

$  68,977  171  379 


Totals   $        1.908.908  $2,108,898 

No  details  are  given  of  the  first-named.  With  regard  to  the  remainder, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  a  well-developed  tanning  industry  in  Mexico, 
on  both  the  West  Coast  and  the  Central  Plateau,  and  the  leathers  produced 
are  of  excellent  quality.  They  are  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  foot- 
wear, harness,  etc.,  and  are  able  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  considerable  import  trade  as  indicated 
above,  and  the  imports  show  a  tendency  to  increase,  more  especially  in  the 
finer  grades.  Of  the  "  common  "  classification  mentioned,  the  bulk — nearly  90 
per  cent — comes  from  the  United  States,  the  remainder  being  supplied  by  Ger- 
many, France,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland.  Of  the  finer  qualities,  France  sup- 
plies 60  per  cent,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  increase,  the  United  States  30  per 
cent,  and  Germany  is  credited  with  the  balance;  it  is  known,  however,  that 
Canada  has  entered  the  market  with  considerable  success  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  will  probably  be  a  greater  factor  in  the  trade  in  the  future. 

Footwear. — Details  of  this  item  are  as  follows: — 


Slippers,  pairs  

Boots  and  shoes,  pairs  

Sandals,  pairs  


1924 

1925 

519  424 

812.195 

$  913.178 

$1,254,953 

238.979 

344  039 

$1  912.755 

$2.498  884 

88.898 

131.411 

$  58.033 

$    68  530 

$2,883  966 

$3,822,367 

Totals  ,  

Of  the  first  item,  about  80  per  cent  comes  from  the  United  States,  7  per 
cent  from  Canada,  and  the  remainder  from  France,  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
Imports  of  boots  and  shoes  come  from  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  98 
per  cent,  the  remaining  2  per  cent  being  credited  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  last  item  refers  to  a  cheap  kind  of  sandal  in  wide  use  in  Mexico  known 
as  the  alpargata,  which  is  imported  from  Spain.  The  imports  of  footwear  in 
general  are  of  great  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  progress  of  Mexico; 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  of  recent  years  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  has  been  established  on  a  wide  scale  in  that  country,  the  total  produc- 
tion being  some  two  million  pairs  per  annum.  The  output  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  the  factories  are  modern  in  every  respect.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the 
imports  also  tend  to  increase,  and  this  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  sup- 
position of  a  greater  demand  on  the  part  of  all  classes.  This  supposition  is 
confirmed  by  observation,  and  must  necessarily  indicate  an  increased  purchas- 
ing capacity,  more  especially  among  the  peons,  who  until  recently  either  wore 
a  leather  sandal  or  went  barefoot. 

Manufactures  of  Leather,  n.o.s. — The  item  is  made  up  as  follows: — 


Unspecified  

Totals. 


1924 

1925 

Tons 

89 

119 

$ 

455  415 

670  260 

.  $ 

644.519 

969.854 

.  $ 

1,099.934 

1.660.114 

and  requires  little  comment,  Belting  comes  from  the  United  States  (66  per 
cent),  Great  Britain  (17  per  cent),  Germany  (9  per  cent),  France  and  Bel- 
gium, the  last  four  countries  having  doubled  their  exports  during  1925  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

(For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  u  Market  for  Leather  in  Mexico," 
see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1115:  June  13,  1925.) 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Australian  Duties  on  Motor  Chassis  and  Tires 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1172, 
July  17,  1926,  page  88,  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross  cables  that  the 
Australian  Government  has  withdrawn  the  proposed  increases  in  duty  on  motor 
car  chassis  and  on  rubber  tires.  Consequently,  the  former  rates  as  shown  are 
again  operative.  It  had  been  proposed  to  increase  the  various  rates  on  chassis, 
assembled  and  unassembled,  by  2J  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general,  inter- 
mediate, arid  preferential  tariffs.  The  proposed  advance  on  rubber  tires  was 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  6  pence  per  pound  when  the  alternative  rates  leviable 
on  a  weight  basis  are  applied. 

Discounts  on  Newfoundland  Customs  Invoices 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Customs  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  writes  that 
for  customs  valuation  purposes  of  imported  goods,  no  cash  discounts  are 
allowed.  Trade  discounts  under  5  per  cent  are  not  allowed  either,  but  allow- 
ance is  made  for  trade  discounts  of  5  per  cent  and  over.  These  latter  discounts 
are  deducted  from  the  value  of  goods  as  shown  on  invoices  in  determining  the 
basis  of  valuation  for  duty. 

Revised  New  Zealand  Customs  Forms 

Exporters  are  reminded  that  revised  customs  forms  are  required  for 
goods  to  be  entered  in  New  Zealand  after  September  30,  1926.  These  forms  were 
authorized  for  use  beginning  April  1,  1926,  but  permission  was  given  to  use  the 
old  forms  for  a  period  of  six  months,  provided  the  word  "  one-quarter,"  with 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  British  value  for  goods  claiming  preference,  was 
changed  to  read  "  one-half,"  and  the  change  initialled  by  the  person  making  the 
alteration  in  the  form.  The  text  of  the  old  New  Zealand  customs  forms  was 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  32, 
and  the  revised  forms,  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  52. 

The  Comptroller  of  Customs  at  Wellington,  N.Z.,  gives  the  following  prac- 
tical advice  concerning  how  the  new  forms  may  be  prepared  for  the  use  of 
shippers: — 

For  general  use  the  forms  of  invoice  and  of  certificate  should  be  printed  in  their 
entirety.  Although  the  Department  will  not  insist  upon  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  form 
being  printed,  it  is  considered  advisable  that  this  should  be  done  in  order  that  the  person 
signing  the  same  may  have  the  fullest  possible  information.  No  doubt  many  persons  will 
have  no  guide  in  preparing  the  forms  other  than  the  matter  printed  on  such  forms.  For 
this  reason  stationers  when  printing  the  forms  for  general  use  should  include  the  entire  list 
of  partly  manufactured  raw  materials  set  forth  in  paragraph  7  of  the  certificate.  The  person 
making  the  certificate  will  then  have  before  him  the  particulars  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  correct  certificate  and  will  not  have  to  depend  upon  a  separate  list  which  he  may 
not  have  in  his  possession. 

The  list  of  partly  manufactured  raw  materials  may  be  so  printed  as  to  go  into  a  com- 
paratively small  space;  it  need  not  be  printed  in  column  form.  Specimens  of  invoices  which 
have  come  under  our  notice  indicate  that  the  forms  can  be  readily  printed  in  the  convenient 
foolscap  folio  size. 

It  will  be  seen  by  note  (3)  at  the  foot  of  the  form  of  certificate  that  manufacturers  when 
having  the  forms  printed  may  insert  the  names  of  such  one  or  more  of  the  partly  manufac- 
tured raw  materials  mentioned  in  paragraph  7  as  they  use  in  their  industry  and  omit  the 
others. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  printing  of  separate  forms  for  goods  which  are  not  entitled  to 
entry  under  the  British  Preference  Tariff,  it  is  suggested  that  a  vertical  line  be  drawn  at  the 
side  of  paragraphs  5.  6,  and  7,  and  the  following  words  printed  along  such  line:  "This  Part 
is  for  Use  only  where  Goods  are  Entitled  to  Preferential  Tariff  Rates." 
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In  the  case  of  goods  wholly  manufactured  in  Canada,  the  portion  of  the  combined 
certificate,  which  relates  to  origin,  may  be  written  as  follows: 

5.  That  every  article  mentioned  in  the  said  invoice  has  been  wholly  manufactured 

in  

6.  That  all  the  manufacturing  processes  involved  in  making  every  such  article  from 

unmanufactured  raw  materials  have  been  performed  in  that  (those)  part(s)  of 
the  British  Dominions. 

Regulations  Governing  Condensed  Milk  Imports  into  the  Republic  of 

Colombia 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  P.  W.  COOK 

Jamaica,  July  6,  1926. — A  decree  governing  the  importation  of  condensed 
milk  has  been  passed  by  the  Colombian  Government,  and  became  effective  on 
May  15.   The  terms  of  the  decree  are  briefly  as  follows: 

Condensed  or  evaporated  milk  that  may  be  used  as  food  for  children  must 
comply  with  the  following:  (a)  Butter  fat  not  less  than  9  per  cent;  (£>)  No 
preservatives  or  antiseptics  other  than  sugar;  (c)  If  it  do  not  contain  sugar, 
the  milk  must  be  sterilized  in  its  container  and  so  certified  on  the  label. 

All  whole  condensed  milk  must  bear  a  label  (or  over-label)  in  Spanish  to 
the  effect  that  the  milk  has  not  been  skimmed,  stating  the  proportion  of  butter 
fat  which  it  contains,  the  date  of  packing  and  the  maximum  time  during 
which  it  can  be  utilized  in  good  condition.  Skimmed  condensed  milk  must 
be  clearly  labelled  in  a  similar  way,  with  a  further  sentence  to  the  effect  that 
it  must  not  be  employed  as  food  for  children  except  by  medical  prescription. 
The  foregoing  regulations  are  also  applicable  to  powdered  milk. 

Colombian  consuls  will  not  vise  any  invoice  which  is  not  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  that  the  powdered,  condensed  or  evaporated  milk  to  which 
such  invoice  refers  has  been  packed,  shipped  and  labelled  in  conformity  with 
the  above  conditions. 

A  certificate  of  origin  must  accompany,  not  only  condensed  milk,  but  all 
preserved  foods.  It  must  be  vised  and  stamped  by  the  Colombian  consul  and 
drawn  up  preferably  in  Spanish,  with  or  without  an  English  translation. 

Foodstuffs  arriving  in  Colombian  ports  without  such  certificates  of  origin 
properly  vised  are  subject  to  fine  and  possible  confiscation. 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES;  RECORD  TRADE  FIGURES 

A  remarkably  prosperous  year  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  is  shown  by 
the  trade  returns  just  to  hand.  The  aggregate  value  of  trade  for  1925  was 
$548,994,817,  an  increase  of  no  less  than  $238,673,775  on  1924.  This  total  is  a 
record,  being  $83,966,089  in  excess  of  the  figures  for  the  boom  year  of  1920. 
Merchandise  imported  and  exported  amounted  to  $537,733,262.  Exports  exceeded 
imports  by  $274,762,403,  or  about  200  per  cent. 

Direct  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  reached  a  value  of  $80,160,674,  an 
increase  of  over  $48,000,000.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States  with  foreign  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  and  British 
possessions  was  $131,614,359,  being  over  $90,000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  for 
1924.  The  United  Kingdom  headed  the  list  of  suppliers  of  imports  with  a  total 
of  $16,451,802,  an  increase  of  nearly  $6,000,000,  but  the  United  States  of  America 
headed  the  list  of  buyers  of  exports  with  the  large  total  of  $117,512,181,  against 
$63,708,872  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUGUST  9,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  9,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
August  2,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending   Week  Ending 


August  2, 

August  9, 

Parity 

1926 

1926 

Britain 

1.00  $4.85 

$4.8500 

$4.85 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0270 

.0280 

 Crown 

1.  .203 

.0296 

.0296 

 Mark 

1.  .193 

.0252 

.0252 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0265 

.0293 

 Florin 

1.  .402 

.4017 

.4009 

1.  .193 

.0326 

.0337 

 Pes. 

1.  .193 

.1537 

.1528 

 Esc. 

1.  .108 

.0520 

.0520 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.1935 

.1930 

Reichs  Mk. 

1.  .238 

.2381 

.2377 

Greece  

 Dr. 

1.  .193 

.0112 

.0112 

Kr 

1.  .268 

.2193 

.2188 

Kr 

1.  .268 

.2677 

.2672 

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.2652 

.2647 

Austria 

Schilling 

1.  .14125 

.1412 

.1412 

Yen 

1.  .498 

.4730 

.4750 

Tical 

1.  .3709 

.4500 

.4500 

India  "  * 

R 

I.  2s. 

.3650 

.3665 

 $ 

1.  $i!oo 

.9970 

.9970 

 $ 

1.  .498 

.4900 

.4895 

1.  .424 

.4051 

.4062 

 Mil. 

1.  .324 

.1537 

.1542 

 Lei 

1.  .198 

.0521 

 £ 

1.  4.87S 

4.8375 

4.8400 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

Trinidad  

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

1.01875 

1.01875 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

1.  1. 

1.0062 

1.0062 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.       "  h.A. 

 % 

1.  1. 

 Tael 

1.  .708 

.7087 

.6925 

1.  .4020 

.4037 

.4037 

Peru  

1.  4.86| 

3.8400 

3.7650 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. .  ..$ 

1.  .567 

.5725 

.5725 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto.  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

831.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  Hamburg  firm  are  anxious  to  form  connections  with  Can- 
adian exporters  of  evaporated  apples. 

832.  Milk. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  pure  dried 
milk,  dried  skim  milk,  and  dried  buttermilk. 

833.  Canned  Salmon. — An  old-established  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in 
Mexico  City  desires  to  secure  agencies  for  canned  salmon. 
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834.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Hamburg  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  salmon  with  a  view  to  exporting  to  West  Africa. 

835.  Frozen  Salmon. — An  agent  in  Hamburg  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  frozen  salmon  for  whom  he  would  like  to  act  as  agent  selling  to  German  mer- 
chants cash  against  documents  Hamburg. 

836.  Sardines. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Mexico  City,  dealing  exclus- 
ively in  foodstuffs,  wishes  to  secure  representation  of  a  Canadian  firm  of  sardine  packers 
who  can  supply  15-ounce  oval  flats  in  tomato  sauce. 

837.  Sardines. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  wishes  to  receive  quota- 
tions for  sardines  in  tomato  sauce.  Size  15-ounce  oval  flats.  Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f. 
El  Paso  and  should  not  include  consular  fee. 

838.  Wheat  Flour. — A  Swedish  flour  agent  with  good  connections  in  Canadian  wheat 
flour  among  consumers  in  Sweden,  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  mill,  preferably 
as  commission  agent,  but  would  consider  placing  orders. 

839.  Flour.— Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  samples  and  quotations  on  flour. 

840.  Flour. — A  Vienna  firm  who  import  for  their  own  account  or  on  a  commission  basis 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

841.  Flour  for  West  Africa. — A  Liverpool  branch  of  a  firm  of  West  African  commission 
agents,  with  head  offices  at  Hamburg,  are  interested  in  securing  an  agency  for  West  Africa. 

842.  Flour. — A  Greek  firm  in  Piraeus  desire  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  exporters. 

843.  Grain. — A  Vienna  firm  who  import  for  their  own  account  or  on  a  commission  basis 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

Miscellaneous 

844.  Hides. — Canadian  exporters  specializing  in  dry  horse  hides  and  dry  salted  horse 
hair  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Genoa. 

845.  Artificial  Silk  Thread. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure 
quotations  for  artificial  silk  thread. 

846.  Underwear. — A  Manchester  firm  of  commission  agents  dealing  in  textile  goods 
wish  to  represent  as  agents  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  men's  heavy  fleece-lined  under- 
wear. 

847.  Underwear. — A  Manchester  commission  agent  seeks  an  agency  for  Canadian  fleece- 
lined  underwear,  and  is  prepared  to  furnish  samples  to  Canadian  firms  interested  in  securing 
representation  in  the  North  of  England. 

848.  Leather. — A  Leicester  house  is  interested  in  procuring  selling  agencies  on  willow 
and  box  calf  leathers;  also  glace  kids. 

849.  Sole  Leather. — A  Northampton  manufacturing  house  would  be  glad  to  do  a  direct 
business  with  Canadian  tanners  of  sole  leather  and  request  that  samples  should  be  sent 
them  together  with  quotations  of  bends  (or  backs'*,  shoulders  or  half  shoulders,  and  bellies. 

850.  Wallpaper. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  samples  and  quotations  on 
wallpaper. 

851.  Furniture. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  catalogues  and  quotations 
on  furniture. 

852.  Radio  Parts  and  Novelties. — A  Dutch  concern  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

853.  Bags. — Chilean  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations  on  bags. 

854.  Second-Hand  Sacks. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  sack  merchants  are  in  the  market  from 
time  to  time  for  second-hand  sacks.  Interested  Canadian  firms  should  get  in  touch  with 
this  importer  when  they  have  anything  to  offer.  Quotations  are  desired  f.o.b.  Canadian 
seaboard  or  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

855.  Drugs. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations  on  drug-. 

856.  Senega  Root. — Canadian  producers  and  exporters  of  senega  root  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  a  firm  in  Genoa. 

857.  Cascara  Bark. — Canadian  producers  and  exporters  of  cascara  bark  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Genoa. 

858.  Golden  Seal. — Canadian  producers  and  exporters  of  golden  seal  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  a  firm  in  Genoa. 

859.  860.  Ammunition. — Two  Peruvian  importers  would  like  to  examine  quotations  on 
ammunition. 

861.  Iron  and  Steel  Products. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations 
and  catalogues  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

862.  Scrap  Metal. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  metal  merchants  are  prepared  to  purchase 
scrap  electric  cable  which  may  be  available  for  sale  in  Canada. 

863.  864.  Hardware— Two  Peruvian  importers  would  like  to  examine  catalogues  and 
quotations  on  general  hardware. 
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865.  Hardware  Supplies. — A  Bristol  firm  of  manufacturers  with  office  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow  and  Dublin,  are  open  to  consider  representation  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  hardware  lines.    Also  handle  builders',  plumbers'  and  engineers'  supplies. 

866.  Woven  Wire  Fencing. — A  North  of  England  firm  at  present  dealing  in  fencing 
and  other  allied  products  are  interested  in  establishing  a  connection  with  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  wire  fencing  not  already  represented  in  this  country  as  agents  or  buyers. 

867.  Wire  Mesh. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  iron  and  steel  merchants  are  interested 
in  hearing  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  mesh  suitable  for  use  in  road  construc- 
tion or  buildings  as  reinforcement,  not  already  represented  in  this  country. 

868.  869.  Paints. — Two  Peruvian  importers  would  like  to  examine  quotations  on  paints. 
870'.  Handles. — A  Bristol  firm  of  importers  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian 

manufacturers  of  navvy  pick  handles.   Representation  considered. 

871.  Pumps. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  catalogues  and  quotations  on 
pumps. 

873.  Building  Material. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  catalogues  and 
quotations  on  building  material. 

874.  Constructional  Material. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations 
on  constructional  material  of  all  kinds. 

875.  Cement. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations. 

876.  Asbestos. — A  firm  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  desire  to  act  as  representatives  for  Canadian 
exporters. 

877.  Asbestos,  Crude. — A  Brussels  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  raw 
asbestos  fibre. 

878.  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Cellulose  for  Paper-Making. — A  general  agent  in 
Paris  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters. 

879.  Plywood. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations  on  plywood. 

880.  Birch  Logs. — A  firm  in  Malines,  Belgium,  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  birch  logs.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

881.  Birch  Logs. — A  Brussels  firm  desires  to  receive  prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp  on  Canadian 
birch  logs. 

882.  Birch  Logs. — A  firm  in  Belgium  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  birch 
logs.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Antonia,  August  20;  Ascania,  August  27 — 
all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Bolingbroke,  August  21;  Brecon,  August  28;  Balfour,  September  4 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter,  August  16;  Canadian  Trapper,  August  26 — all  C.G.M.M.; 
Valemore,  Furness,  Withy,  August  21. 

To  Liverpool. — Gracia,  August  19;  Aurania,  August  27;    Moveria,   September   2 — all  • 
Cunard  Line;  Doric,  August  21;  Haronian,  August  28;  Regina,  September  4 — all  White 
Star-Dominion  Line;  Montrose,  August  20;  Montcalm,  August  27;  Montclare,  September 

3 —  all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  August  21;  Huronian,  August  28;  Colonian,  September 
1 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Parenthia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  September  4. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairntorr,  August  20;  Cairnvalona,  August  27— both  Thom- 
son Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  August  20:  Salacia,  August  27;  Carmia,  September  10 — all 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  August  25;  Melita,  September  8 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  August  19;  Manchester  Hero,  August  26; 
Manchester  Division,  September  2 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Valemore,  August  21;  Comino,  September  4 — both  Furness  Line. 
"To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  August  27;  Canadian  Mariner,  Sep- 
tember 10— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Carrigan  Head,  August  24;  Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Sep- 
tember 15 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  August  25;  Melita,  September  8 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Canadian  Hunter,  August  16;  Canadian  Trapper,  August  26;  Canadian  Raider,  September 

4—  all  C.G.M.M. 
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To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  August  27. 
To  Rotterdam. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  August  20. 
To  Hamburg. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  August  28. 
To  Genoa  and  Naples. — A  steamer,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  August  25. 
To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Ivar,  August  22;  Maine,  September  8— both  Scan- 
dinavian American  Line. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Erriba,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  August  25. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Britisher,  C.G.M.M.,  August  25;  Erriba,  New 
Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  August  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line.  September  15. 
To  South  American  Ports. — Tilthorn,  Houston  Line,  August  28. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara  —  Canadian  Runner,  August 
21;  Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Gaudeloupe),  September  1 — both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras— Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M., 
September  1. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown).— Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  2. 
To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec).— Northland,  Clarke  Steamship  Line,  August  25,  Sep- 
tember 8. 

From  Quebec 

To  Glasgow. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  August  26. 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  September  10. 

To  Southampton.— Empress  of  Scotland,  August  18;  Empress  of  France,  September 
1 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg— Empress  of  Scotland,  August  18;  Empress  of  France,  September  1— 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner.  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  11. 

To  Suez,  Aden,  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras.  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Madras,  American  and  Indian  Line,  August  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool— Nova  Scotia,  August  21;  Newfoundland,  September  8— both  Furness 
Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  August  21;  Newfoundland,  September  8— both 
Furness,  Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  August  22,  Sept.  4. 

To  Newfoundland  West  and  South  Coast  Outports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Skip- 
per, Farquhar,  August  17. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail,  Sept.  10. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  C.G.M.M.,  August  27. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  August  25. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  September  8. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen,  Kaisha,  Sept.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  August  19;  Empress  of  Asia,  September  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Can- 
adian Pacific,  Sept.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Philoctetes,  August  26;  Tyndareus,  Septem- 
ber 16— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Sep- 
tember 3. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney— Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
August  25. 

^To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports— Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  11. 
To  Manchester.— London  Shipper,  Sept.  3;  London  Corporation,  Sept.  14— both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  2. 
To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp.— Nevada,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique,  August  30. 
To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports.— West  Islip,  Pacific-Australian  Line. 
To  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  August  27. 
To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Lyttleton.— West  Islip,  Pacific-Australian  Line. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Paciflc  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926) .   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English ) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bull  (in  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  K.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     C<able  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Gu  ana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North   China   Daily   News   Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 
Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish   Free  State 
F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66  Upper 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

J.  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Man- 
zoni,  5  Milan  2.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  '126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federaited 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address.  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Build  ng,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South -Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
B'dgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  En.zland  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

I.ucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in   London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Adaress,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1926. 
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MR.  H.  R.  POUSSETTE'S  ITINERARY  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  recently  appointed  Trade  Commissioner  to  India  and 
Ceylon,  is  about  to  undertake  a  business  tour  of  Western  Canada  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade  not  only  with  India  and  Ceylon  but  with  his  former  territory 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  includes  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands,  as  well  as  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  dates  in  his  itinerary: — 

August  30  to  31   Winnipeg. 

September  2  .  Calgary. 

September  3  '  Edmonton. 

September  6  to  11   Vancouver. 

September  13  to  15   Victoria. 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Poussette  or  to 
interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  respective  cities  above  named. 


NEW  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  AT  ROTTERDAM 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  who  was  formerly  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  Str 
Settlements  has  now  taken  up  his  new  duties  as  Trade  Commissioner 
dam  in  place  of  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  who  is  being  transferred  to  Mi 
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DANISH  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[Subjoined  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Wilgress  founded  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Denmark  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade.  The  first  two,  intro- 
ductory to  the  series,  were  published  in  Nos.  1166  and  1167;  the  third  on  Grain 
and  Milled  Products  in  No.  1168;  the  fourth  on  Provisions  in  No.  1169;  the  fifth 
on  Seeds  in  No.  1172,  and  the  sixth  on  Agricultural  Implements  in  No.  1174.] 

Hamburg,  July  15,  1926. — Rubber  goods  constitute  one  of  the  large  items 
of  Canadian  exports  to  Denmark.  The  exports  of  Canadian  rubber  manufactures 
to  that  country  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  March  had  a  total  value  of  $442,500. 

The  Danes  are  relatively  large  consumers  of  rubber  goods.  The  moist 
^climate  renders  the  use  of  rubber  footwear  imperative  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year.  The  Scandinavian  countries  have  always  ranked  behind  Canada  and 
Russia  as  the  largest  per  capita  users  of  rubber  footwear.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  considerable  development  of  motor  transport  in  Denmark,  resulting 
in  a  correspondingly  large  demand  for  rubber  tires. 

SOURCES  OP  SUPPLY 

The  considerable  demand  for  rubber  goods  in  Denmark  has  led  the  more 
important  producing  firms  in  other  countries  to  maintain  branch  offices  or  agents 
in  Copenhagen,  who  carry  large  stocks.  Swedish  firms  do  the  most  business  in 
imported  rubber  footwear,  followed  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Canada.  The  large  producers  in  the  United  States,  France 
and  Great  Britain  are  the  most  important  factors  in  the  imported  tire  trade, 
but  fair  quantities  are  also  supplied  from  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden 
and  Canada. 

The  United  States  rubber  manufacturing  concerns  with  branch  plants  in 
Canada  are  diverting  to  the  Dominion  each  year  a  larger  share  of  their  Danish 
business,  and  this  has  helped  to  swell  the  Canadian  exports  to  Denmark  of  tires, 
canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

Of  other  lines  of  rubber  goods  imported  into  Denmark,  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  This  particularly  applies  to  rubber 
belting,  hose,  surgical  rubber  goods,  rubber  clothing,  mats,  soles  and  heels,  hard 
rubber  goods,  toys,  etc.  In  most  of  these  lines  it  is  very  difficult  to  compete 
with  the  German  offers,  but  some  rubber  belting  and  hose  have  been  imported 
into  Denmark  from  Canada. 

Trade  in  Rubber  Footwear 

There  is  a  large  per  capita  consumption  in  Denmark  of  rubber  overshoes, 
rubber  boots  and  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
sales  of  rubber  footwear  of  various  kinds  amounts  to  nearly  a  million  pairs. 
There  is  one  factory  in  Denmark,  the  Dansk  Galosche-og-Gummifabrik  Akts.. 
Copenhagen,  with  a  capacity  of  500  pairs  a  day.  This  factory  produces  a  limited 
line  and  has  been  more  successful  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  rubbers  than  in  the 
production  of  other  goods. 

The  largest  share  of  the  Danish  trade  in  rubber  footwear  is  enjoyed  by  the 
Swedish  manufacturers,  whose  brands  are  well  introduced  and  who  are  in  an 
excellent  position  to  adapt  their  products  to  the  requirements  of  the  market.  The 
best  known  Swedish  make  is  the  Helsingborg  or  Three  Towers  Brand.  This 
company  have  a  branch  office  in  Copenhagen.  The  other  Swedish  manufacturers 
are  also  represented  by  branch  offices  or  agents  who  sell  from  stock  and  in  this 
way  are  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  customers. 
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The  rubber  industry  has  greatly  developed  in  Sweden  since  the  war,  as  the. 
Swedish  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  capture  a  large  share  of  the  trade- 
formerly  supplied  by  the  Russian  factories  who  held  a  predominant  place  in  the.- 
trade  throughout  the  Baltic  countries. 

Swedish  rubber  footwear  is  preferred  in  Denmark  as  it  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  consumers,  who  have  become  accustomed  to  the  well-finished, 
heavy,  stiff-heeled,  canvas-  or  flannel-lined  rubbers  previously  supplied  by  the 
Russian  factories.  The  Swedish  makers  are  also  quick  to  adapt  themselves  to 
changes  in  fashion  prevalent  in  Scandinavia.  The  Swedish  factories  have  in  this 
way  been  doing  a  large  business  in  the  "  Russian  "  style  overshoes  which  were 
popular  with  ladies  in  Scandinavia  last  winter  and  which  were  turned  out  by  the 
Swedish  factories  in  a  variety  of  attractive  styles. 

United  States  and  Canadian  rubber  footwear  is  gradually  gaining  ground. 
It  is  especially  favoured  on  account  of  its  light  weight.  The  rubbers  are  also 
offered  in  a  larger  variety  of  styles  than  the  Swedish  low  rubbers.  North 
American  rubbers  are  therefore  being  sold  in  larger  quantities  each  year.  This 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  energetic  advertising  policy  of  certain  United 
States  firms.  The  two  leading  American  manufacturing  concerns  have  their  own 
offices  in  Copenhagen  and  sell  from  stock,  while  other  producers  sell  through 
local  agents. 

With  respect  to  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  United  States  and  Canadian 
makes  are  preferred  to  all  others,  being  light  in  weight  and  well  finished.  Close- 
fitting  rubber  boots  are  popular  and  are  supplied  mostly  from  North  America 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  British  manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear  are  represented  in  Denmark 
and  do  a  fair  share  of  the  trp.de.  The  same  applies  to  the  leading  German 
manufacturing  company,  but  the  German  products  do  not  offer  serious  com- 
petition, being  considered  inferior  in  quality  to  the  leading  Swedish  and  North 
American  makes. 

IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

The  Danish  trade  statistics  for  1924  give  the  following  figures  of  importa- 
tions of  overshoes,  rubbers  and  rubber  boots: — 

Overshoes 

Quantity  Value 

Country  of  Origin  Kg.  Kroner 

Sweden   13,900  241,000 

Great  Britain   11,900  159,000 

United  States   6,400  95,000 

Other  countries   3,400  40,000 

Total   35,600  535,  OCO 

Rubbers  (Galoshes) 

Sweden   135,900  1,074,000 

United  States   52,600  406,000 

Great  Britain   25  800  207,000 

Norway   14,100  63,000 

Canada   5,700  315,000 

Germany   4,200  273,000 

France  |   900  6,000 

Total   239,200  2,063,000 

Rubber  Boots. 

United  States   52,500  465.000 

Great  Britain   9,400  87.000 

Canada   5,500  43,000 

Other  countries   4,300  31,000 
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The  above  tables  give  a  good  indication  of  the  respective  shares  of  the 
Danish  imports  of  rubber  footwear  supplied  by  the  various  countries.  It  is 
probable  that  Canada  shipped  to  Denmark  larger  quantities  than  those  shown 
above,  since  imports  of  Canadian  footwear  shipped  through  ports  in  the  United 
States  are  often  credited  to  that  country  in  the  Danish  trade  returns.  The 
Canadian  trade  statistics  show  an  export  to  Denmark  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  1926  of  100,710  pairs  of  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  of  a  total  value 
of  $86,767  and  14,952  pairs  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  valued  at  $23,263. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  TRADE 

The  most  important  requirement  for  doing  business  in  rubber  footwear  with 
Denmark  is  to  have  an  agent  who  can  sell  and  make  delivery  from  stocks  in 
Copenhagen.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  an  agent  to  secure  orders  for  future 
shipment  from  importers,  except  from  one  or  two  large  departmental  stores.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  leading  producing  companies  have  their  own 
branch  offices  in  Copenhagen  and  that  these  offices  carry  large  stocks.  In  order 
to  compete  the  local  resident  agent  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  must  therefore 
offer  similar  facilities  to  buyers. 

The  best  system  would  appear  to  be  that  the  agent  is  supplied  with  a  full 
line  of  samples  and  prices,  with  which  he  canvases  orders.  He  then  reports  to 
the  manufacturer  the  amount  of  orders  he  has  on  hand  from  reliable  customers 
and  a  quantity  of  goods  corresponding  to  the  orders  are  consigned  to  him.  The 
manufacturer  can  then  either  draw  at  three  or  six  months  against  the  agent  or 
the  latter  can  collect  the  sums  due  from  the  customers  and  remit  them  to  the 
manufacturer  as  they  are  received. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  doing  business 
-with  Denmark  in  competition  with  the  Swedish  manufacturers  who  are  so  well 
established  in  the  market.  Another  method  is  to  give  a  leading  retailer  in 
Copenhagen  the  exclusive  selling  rights  for  Denmark,  but  this  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  confining  the  trade  to  one  customer. 

The  market  does  not  call  for  any  special  styles  and  Canadian  manu- 
facturers can  offer  their  regular  selling  lines.  Rubbers  should,  however,  be 
manufactured  according  to  European  sizes  and  shapes.  This  is  not  so  important 
in  the  case  of  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  overshoes  and  gum  boots.  The 
sale  of  rubbers  according  to  Canadian  sizes  and  shapes  is  a  great  handicap  in 
competition  with  the  Swedish  manufacturers,  whose  products  are  adapted  to 
Scandinavian  requirements. 

The  most  important  selling  point  in  regard  to  rubber  footwear  is  the  finish 
and  any  goods  with  a  faulty  finish  are  difficult  to  dispose  of.  The  North 
American  rubbers  are  especially  favoured  on  account  of  their  light  weight  and 
the  way  they  fit  on  the  shoes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old-fashioned  rubbers 
made  in  Sweden  which  can  be  slipped,  on  without  use  of  the  fingers  are  very 
popular  with  certain  classes  and  enjoy  a  good  sale.  The  Swedish  manufacturers 
also  turn  out  very  good  light  rubbers,  but  not  of  such  light  weight  or  in  such  a 
variety  of  styles  as  the  North  American  producers. 

Gum  boots  should  be  of  the  more  tight-fitting  varieties,  but  in  this  line  and 
also  in  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  the  Canadian  makes  are  recognized  as 
being  of  the  best  quality  and  finish. 

In  overshoes  the  Swedish  arid  British  manufacturers  have  an  advantage  in 
their  adaptability  to  changing  fashions.  The  Swedish  firms  have  been  turning 
out  excellent  ladies'  overshoes  in  the  Russian  style  with  fur  tops  and  also  plain 
brown  and  black  boots.    These  Were  very  popular  in  Scandinavia  last  winter. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  retail  prices  being  charged  in  Copenhagen 
last  winter  for  good-selling  lines  of  Swedish  rubber  footwear: — 

Price  per  pair 

Mens'  gum  boots,  black   24  00  Kroner 

Ladies'  gum  boots  (overshoes),  black   14  50  to   16  00  " 

Ladies'  boots  with  imitation  Persian  lamb  tops   18  00  " 

Children's   gum  boots,  brown   12  00 

Ordinary  overshoes,   high,  3  or  4  buckles   15  00  to   18  50  " 

Ordinary  overshoes,  low,  1  or  2  buckles   9  50  to   12  00  " 

Overshoes  with  fur  tops   17  00  " 

Rubbers,  men's  and  ladies'  ,   4  50  " 

Rubbers,  children's   2  00 


DUTIES  AND  MARKING  REGULATIONS 

The  duty  on  rubber  footwear  imported  into  Denmark  is  0.50  kroner  per 
kilogramme,  but  overshoes  with  cloth  tops  of  wool  pay  a  duty  of  2  kroner  per 
kilogramme.  Canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  are  dutiable  under  tariff  item 
No.  210  at  the  rate  of  0.45  kr.  per  kilogramme. 

The  Danish  regulations  for  the  marking  of  imported  footwear  are  very 
complicated  and  Canadian  exporters  should  make  careful  inquiries  before 
sending  consignments  of  footwear  to  Denmark.  By  a  special  decree  rubbers 
(galoshes)  and  rubber  overshoes  have  been  specifically  excluded  from  the  mark- 
ing regulations,  but  leather  and  textile  footwear  with  rubber  soles  is  defined  as 
"footwear"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Marking  Law. 

The  law  requires  that  footwear  imported  into  Denmark  must  be  clearly  and 
durably  marked  with  word  "Udenlandsk"  (foreign)  and  must  show  the  name 
and  address  of  the  importer  or  a  designation  number  which  has  been  assigned  to 
him.  Further  the  letter  "  A  "  or  "  B  "  must  be  marked  in  the  hollow  of  the  sole, 
close  to  the  heel,  the  former  letter  being  employed  to  show  that  no  artificial 
leather,  pasteboard  or  chemically  prepared  fibre  board  has  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  footwear,  the  letter  "  B  "  being  used  to  show  that  these 
materials  have  been  used  within  the  extent  allowed  by  the  law. 

Recent  regulations  state  that  rubber  footwear  may  be  marked  by  means  of 
engraving  or  vulcanizing  on  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  hollow  of  the  sole,  or  by 
means  of  a  coloured  stamp  on  the  inside  of  the  hollow  of  the  sole  or  on  the  lining. 


Trade  in  Tires 

The  Danish  import  trade  in  tires  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducing companies,  such  as  the  American  United  States  and  Goodyear  concerns, 
the  French  Michelin,  the  British  Dunlop,  and  the  German  Continental  companies. 
These  concerns  have  ibranch  offices  in  Copenhagen  for  handling  the  distribution 
of  their  tires  in  Denmark  and  other  Baltic  'countries.  As  these  offices  carry 
large  stocks,  grant  liberal  terms  to  distributors,  and  spend  considerable  sums  on 
advertising,  it  is  difficult  for  other  companies  to  compete  for  Danish  business 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  do  likewise. 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  tires  imported  into  Denmark  are  supplied,  from 
Canadian  factories.  The  Canadian  trade  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March,  1926,  show  an  export  to  Denmark  of  28,254  pneumatic  tire  casings  valued 
at  $242,338  and  30,281  inner  tubes  for  vehicle  tires  of  a  total  value  of  $50,244. 

There  are  two  factories  in  Denmark  manufacturing  tires,  but  these  are 
chiefly  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  bicycle  tires,  since  they 
produce  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  requirements  for  motor  vehicle  tires. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TIRE  IMPORTS 

According  to  the  Danish  trade  returns  for  the  year  1924  the  imports  of 
pneumatic  motor  vehicle  tires,  solid  motor  vehicle  tires,  and  tubes  'for  motor 
vehicle  tires  were  as  follows: — 

Pneumatic  Tire  Casings  for  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Cycles 

Quantity  Value 

Country    of   origin.  Kg.  Kroner 

United  States                                                                ..  454,700  3,306,000 

France   348,200  2,285,000 

Great  Britain   303.000  2.054,000 

Italy   78,400  515,000 

Germany   61,600  370,000 

Belgium   52,300  358,000 

Sweden   11,200  67,000 

Canada   5,700  55,000 

Switzerland   3,800  27,000 

Other  countries   1,700  11,000 

Total   1,320,600  9,048,000 

Solid  Tires  for  Motor  Vehicles 

United  States   99,200  341,000 

Germany   77,200  142,000 

Great  Britain   64,100  180,000 

France   21,700  63,000 

Holland   19,100  120,000 

Italy  t\   14,000  40,000 

Belgium   8,100  19,000 

Total   303,400  905,000 

Tubes  for  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Cycle  Tires 

United  States   61,800  343,000 

France   61,500  337,000 

Great  Britain   33,800  175,000 

Italy   15,000  76,000 

Belgium   12,800  75,000 

Germany   8,900  48,000 

Other  countries.   500  5,000 

Total   194,300  1,059,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  United  States  and  France 
together  supply  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  Danish  import  of  pneumatic  tires 
for  motor  vehicles  and  that  Great  Britain  occupies  third  place  with  nearly  one 
quarter  of  the  total  trade.  Germany  is  chiefly  prominent  in  connection  with  the 
supply  of  solid  motor  vehicle  tires. 

The  Germans  do  a  considerable  business  in  the  export  of  bicycle  tires  to 
Denmark.  There  are  a  great  number  of  bicycles  in  Denmark,  which  are  a 
favourite  means  of  locomotion  owing  to  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  country.  In 
1924  the  total  importation  of  covers  for  pneumatic  bicycles  tires  amounted  to 
684,700  kg.,  valued  at  3,194,000  kroner,  of  which  Germany  supplied.  323,700  kg., 
or  nearly  half;  France  214,000  kg.;  Great  Britain  133,800  kg.;  and  the  United 
States  only  5,000  kg.  In  the  same  year  136,800  kg.  of  tubes  for  bicycle  tires 
were  imported  into  Denmark  with  a  total  value  of  1,336,000  kroner.  Germany 
and  France  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

British  bicycle  tires  have  a  very  good  reputation  in  the  Danish  market,  but 
the  German  and  French  tires  are  cheaper.  It  was  not  thought  possible  to 
supply  bicycle  tires  to  Denmark  from  Canada  in  competition  with  the  Danish, 
German  and  French  manufacturers. 

DUTIES 

The  duty  on  pneumatic  tire  casings  for  motor  cars  and  motor  bicycles 
imported  into  Denmark  is  0.40  kr.  per  kilogramme  plus  6  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
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while  solid  motor  vehicle  tires  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  0.12  kr.  per  kilogramme 
plus  6  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Tubes  for  motor  vehicle  tires  and  bicycle  tire  casings 
and  tubes  pay  a  duty  of  0.50  kr.  per  kilogramme.  Motor  car  and  cycle  tires 
are  not  subject  to  marking  regulations  upon  importation  into  Denmark. 


Germany  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  most  of  the  other  lines  of  rubber 
goods  imported  into  Denmark,  and  it  is  difficult  to  compete  with  the  German 
manufacturers  in  price. 

Danish  imports  of  rubber  hose  in  1924  amounted  to  78.000  kg.  of  a  total 
value  of  286,000  kroner,  of  which  Germany  supplied  63,400  kg.,  Great  Britain 
7,400  kg.,  and  the  United  States  3,800  kg.  The  ordinary  sizes  of  rubber  hose 
are  imported  and  find  a  good  market  in  Denmark.  The  Danish  duty  on  rubber 
hose  is  0.50  kr.  per  kilogramme. 

The  imports  of  other  goods  of  rubber  combined  with  textile  materials  into 
Denmark  in  1924  totalled  190,300  kg.  of  a  value  of  715,000  kroner.  Germany 
was  again  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  112,200  kg.,  followed  by  Great 
Britain  with  27,600  kg.,  the  United  States  with  24,200  kg.,  and  Sweden  with 
10,800  kg.  Rubber  belting  is  included  in  these  figures.  Great  Britain  supplied 
the  best  quality  of  rubber  belting.  Imports  have  also  taken  place  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  German  manufacturers  offer  keen  competition. 
The  duty  on  rubber  belting  imported  into  Denmark  is  0.16  kr.  per  kilogramme. 

The  Danish  imports  of  other  goods  of  rubber  not  combined  with  textile 
materials  in  1924  were  239,700  kg.  valued  at  1,037,000  kroner,  and  again  Germany 
was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  126,900  kg.;  Great  Britain  second  with 
68,100  kg.;  Italy  third  with  13,800  kg.;  and  the  United  States  fourth  with  12,900 
kg.  The  imports  of  fine  rubber  goods  into  Denmark  in  1924  amounted  to  89,400 
kg.  valued  at  978,000  kroner,  of  which  Germany  supplied  65,000  kg.  and  the 
United  States  11,400  kg. 

For  the  sale  of  hose,  belting  and  other  rubber  products  to  the  Danish  market, 
the  same  considerations  apply  as  to  rubber  footwear.  The  leading  manufacturers 
are  represented  by  either  branch  offices  or  resident  agents  in  Copenhagen,  who 
are  able  to  make  sales  from  stocks  in  the  country.  Trade  terms  of  30,  60  or  90 
days  are  the  rule  and  the  representative  should  be  supported  with  an  appropria- 
tion towards  advertising.  The  appointment  of  a  suitable  representative  is  there- 
fore the  first  requisite  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  rubber  goods  desirous  of 
securing  a  share  of  the  trade  with  Denmark  in  these  products. 

PRESENT  TONNAGE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  SHIPPING 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  July  30,  1926. — The  official  annual  figures  issued  in  Lloyd's  Register 
Book  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1926,  show  that  there  has  been 
practically  no  alteration  in  the  world's  tonnage  in  comparison  with  1925. 

The  statistics  are  as  follows,  and  the  only  feature  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
customary  replacement  of  sailing,  by  propelled,  vessels: — 


TRADE  IN  OTHER  RUBBER  GOODS 


1926 

Steamers 


1925 

Steamers 


and  Sailing 
motorships  vessels 


and  Sailing 
Total    motorships  vessels 


Total 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland.. 
Other  Countries  


Tons         Tons         Tons         Tons         Tons  Tons 
19,263,785      136,012   19,399,797    19,304,670      136.041  19,440,711 
43,408,152   1,976,421   45,384,573   43,075,706   2,125,001  45,200,707 


62,671,937   2,112,433   61,784.370   62,380,376   2,261,042  64.641.418 
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Upon  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  some  change  in  the  tonnage  owned  by 
individual  countries.  For  example,  while  a  decrease  of  nearly  500,000  tons  has 
taken  place  in  ships  flying  the  United  States  flag,  Italy  marks  an  increase  of 
211,969  tons,  and  Norway  of  161,263  tons. 

During  the  year  tonnage  registered  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  decreased 
by  40,914  tons,  in  comparison  with  an  increase  of  334,873  tons  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  June,  1925. 


COMPARISON  WITH  PRE-WAR  TONNAGE 

Following  usual  custom,  the  Register  publishes  a  comparison  of  the  gross 
tonnage  of  steamers  and  motorships  owned  throughout  the  world  in  1914,  and 
also  in  1926,  which  is  reproduced  below: — 


Increase  or 

1914  1926  Decrease 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ,                                     18,892,000  19,264,000  (Inc.)  372,000 

British  Dominions                                                       1,632,000  2,689,000             "  1,057.000 

Denmark                                                                    770,000  1,049,000            "  279,000 

France                                                                         1,922,000  3.324,000            "  1,402, COO 

Germany                                                                  5,135,000  3,062,000  (Dec.)  2,073,000 

Greece                                                                       821,000  922,000  (Inc.)  101,000 

Holland                                                                        1,472,000  2,553,0100             "  1,081,000 

Italy  ..  ..                                                                1,430,000  3,150.000            "  1,720,000 

Japan                                                                      1,708,000  3,968,000            "  2,260,000 

Norway                                                                    1,957,000  2,807,000            "  850,000 

Spain                                                                         884,000  1,126,000            "  242,000 

Sweden                                                                     1,015,000  1,295.000            "  280,000 

United  States  (sea)                                                  2,027,000  11,392,000            "  9,365,000 

United  States  (lakes)                                                2,260.000  2,348,000            "  88,000 

Other  countries                                                         3,379,000  3,723,000            "  244,000 


Total   45,404,000         62,672,000  "  17,268,000 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  increase  of  approximately  38 
per  cent  still  includes  a  considerable  proportion  of  old,  and  almost  obsolete, 

vessels. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  in  1914  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
owned  41.6  of  the  world's  steam  tonnage,  the  1926  share  has  fallen  to  30.7  per 
cent.  Similar  percentage  for  the  two  years  respecting  the  next  six  leading 
countries  are  as  follows: — 

1914  1926 

United  States   9.4  21.0 

Japan   3.8  6.3 

France   4.2  5.3 

Italy   3.1  5.0 

Germany   11.3  4.9 

Norway   4.3  4.5 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  OIL  FUEL  FOR  COAL 

It  is  superfluous  here  to  make  any  extended  reference  to  the  difficult  year 
through  which  shipowners  again  have  passed,  resulting  from  the  continuation  of 
the  world-wide  trade  depression.  As  has  previously  been  reported,  unfavourable 
conditions  have  grievously  affected  the  British  shipbuilding  yards  and  caused 
great  restriction  of  operations. 

It  is  all  the  same  interesting  to  observe  that  the  use  of  steam  turbine  engines 
and  internal  combustion  engines  has  gained  further  impetus.  On  June  30,  Lloyd's 
report  that  there  are  1,366  steamers  of  9,137,675  tons  fitted  with  turbine  engines 
and  2,343  vessels  (including  auxiliary  vessels)  of  3,493,284  tons,  fitted  with 
internal  combustion  engines,  as  compared  with  730,000  tons  and  220,000  tons 
respectively  in  1914. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  while  during  the  last  twelve  months  the  tonnage 
of  steamers  fitted  with  reciprocating  steam  engines  has  actually  decreased  by 
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about  525,000  tons,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  779,000  tons  in  the  tonnage 
of  motorships  and  of  37,000  tons  in  vessels  fitted  with  steam  turbines.  In  fine, 
the  motorship  tonnage  has  increased  since  1921  by  over  176  per  cent. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  useful  to  reproduce  the  table  which  contrasts 
the  respective  employment  of  coal  and  oil  fuel  at  the  present  time  as  compared 
with  1914. 

1914  1926 

Percentage  of       Percentage  of 

Total  Total 
Gross  Tonnage     Gross  Tonnage 

Sailing  vessels  and  sea-going  barges   8.06  3.26 

Oil,  etc.,  in  internal  combustion  engines   0.45  5.39 

Oil  fuel  for  boilers   2-65  28-16 

Coal   88-84  63.19 

100.00  100.00 


NOTES  ON  DEMAND  FOR  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES  IN  WEST  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  July  28,  1926. — A  recent  investigation  was  made  among  Liver- 
pool houses  regarding  the  market  for  various  commodities  in  West  Africa,  and 
the  following  notes  covering  current  conditions  in  certain  lines  are  submitted 
for  the  information  of  Canadian  exporters. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Flour. — Several  inquiries  have  been  received  during  the  past  six  months 
from  commission  agents  wishing  to  represent  Canadian  flour  millers  in  West 
Africa.  These  agents,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  merchants  trading  to 
this  part  of  Africa,  usually  carry  a  number  of  general  lines  and  canvass  the 
different  buying  departments  of  the  main  trading  organizations  located  at 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  usual  procedure  in  establishing  a  new  "mark" 
is  for  the  agents  to  supply  liberal  samples  and  price  data  to  the  head  offiice 
buyer.  The  samples  are  then  forwarded  to  the  branch  houses  or  connections  in 
the  most  likely  sections  of  West  African  territory,  and  if  found  suitable  and 
competitive  in  price  small  trial  orders  may  result.  It  is  not  often  possible  to 
induce  the  head  office  to  purchase  on  its  own  responsibility,  the  buyers  in  England 
as  a  rule  confining  their  orders  to  the  filling  of  definite  indents  received  from 
West  Africa.  This  method  of  approach  admittedly  requires  patience  and  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  and  his  agent,  but  when  a  line  is  estab- 
lished an  increasing  business  can  usually  be  expected.  In  considering  West 
African  business,  whether  flour  or  any  other  commodity,  it  should  be  realized  that 
the  demand  is  almost  entirely  a  native  one,  and  consumption  is  governed  by  price 
to  an  extent  that  has  no  parallel  in  white  countries.  Native  demand  is  con- 
tinually fluctuating,  and  the  slightest  advance  in  the  value  of  a  commodity  may 
easily  make  its  use  prohibitive.  Established  brands  have  a  strong  hold  on  the 
native  mind  and  the  flour  trade  is  an  outstanding  example  of  this  condition.  The 
flour  business  of  West  Africa  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  well-known 
American  millers,  and  their  success  can  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to  their 
established  trade  marks  and  methods  of  packing.  At  the  same  time,  several 
Canadian  mills  have  in  recent  years  been  paying  more  attention  to  this  market 
and  have  been  meeting  with  increasing  success  owing  to  the  high  quality  of  the 
Canadian  flour  shipped.  This  office  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  any  mills 
considering  West  African  business. 

The  foregoing  remarks  dealing  with  representation  for  flour  can  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  a  great  number  of  commodities  seeking  introduction  to  West 
Africa  through  Liverpool  or  Manchester  houses.  There  are  many  lines,  cf  course, 
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in  which  the  merchants  seek  direct  contact  with  manufacturers,  and  others  in 
which  they  purchase  their  requirements  through  branch  offices  or  agency  con- 
nections in  the  United  States.  In  certain  cases  general  merchants  have  exclusive 
control  of  the  distribution  of  the  particular  commodity  which  they  are  handling 
as  merchants  buying  on  their  own  account.  This  may  often  mean  that  they  are 
selling  only  to  their  own  branches  or  native  connections,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  line  in  question  is  accordingly  limited.  In  a  number  of  cases  it  is  found 
that  one  large  merchant  house  will  control  the  selling  rights  for  a  certain  section 
such  as  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  etc.,  and  another  house  will  hold  the  distribution 
privileges  for  the  Gold  Coast  or  Gambia,  etc. 

Pickled  Meat. — There  is  a  considerable  demand  among  the  natives  of  West 
Africa  for  pickled  beef  and  pork.  This  business  is  chiefly  shared  by  English, 
Danish,  and  American  firms.  Trade  descriptions  of  the  meat  usually  shipped 
are  as  follows:  pigs'  feet,  family  beef,  boneless  beef,  mess  beef,  prime  mess 
pork,  mess  pork,  prime  trade  pork,  trade  pork  and  pigs'  heads.  Danish  pigs' 
feet  are  the  most  popular,  although  there  has  lately  been  competition  from 
Holland  in  this  line  with  a  cheaper  article.  American  shippers  normally  enjoy 
a  fair  trade  in  family,  mess,  and  boneless  beef. 

Shipments  are  usually  made  in  strong  oak  barrels  of  200  lbs.  net,  or  tierces 
of  300  pounds  net,  packed  with-  brine.  Prices  recently  dropped  on  all  descrip- 
tions of  pickled  meat  going  to  these  markets  and  current  average  quotations 
f.o.b.  European  ports  are  now  as  follows:  Short  Danish  pigs'  feet  in  brine  or  dry 
salt,  in  barrels  of  200  pounds  net  at  46s,  and  tiercess  of  300  pounds  65s;  family 
beef,  100s.  per  200  pound  barrel;  boneless  beef,  59s.;  mess  beef,  80s.;  prime 
mess  pork,  168s.;  prime  trade  pork,  121s.;  trade  pork,  60s.;  and  pigs'  heads,  64s. 
per  barrel  of  200  pounds. 

Sugar. — There  is  a  regular  trade  to  West  Africa  in  sugar  made  up  in  tablets 
and  cubes.  A  limited  business  is  also  transacted  in  fine  granulated.  In  the 
opinion  of  one  agent  selling  Czecho-Slovakian  sugar,  the  largest  demand  exists 
for  sugar  made  up  in  tablets  and  packed  loose  in  cases  containing  25  kilos.  The 
next  most  popular  line  is  tablets  put  up  in  pound  packets.  Cubes  are  also 
popular  and  are  often  shipped  in  barrels.  American  cube  sugar  samples  seen 
were  more  evenly  cut  than  the  Czecho-Slovakian  product,  and  it  is  understood 
Iriki&t  a  better  price  is  secured  by  the  former.  The  sugar  trade  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  Czecho-Slovakia,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Recent  average 
quotations  on  Czecho-Slovakian  sugar  in  tablet  form  have  been  8s.  9d.  per  case 
of  25  kilos  f.o.b.  Hamburg.  Sugar  tablets  made  up  in  16-ounce  packets  were 
offering  lately  at  25s.  6d.  per  112  packets  f.o.b.  continental  port.  An  allowance 
of  Is.  additional  is  usual  for  cubes. 

Dried  Fish. — A  report  was  published  covering  the  "West  African  Market 
for  Dried  Fish"  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1098,  (February  14, 
1925) .  In  order  to  compete  for  this  tra.de,  Canadian  exporters  must  cure  their 
fish  as  hard  as  the  Norwegian  variety,  which  at  present  pretty  well  controls  the 
business.  The  Norwegian  fish  shipped  to  West  Africa  is  wind-cured,  which 
makes  it  extremely  hard.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  withstand  the  intense 
tropical  heat. 

Since  early  1925  prices  have  fluctuated  considerably,  and  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  year  heavy  losses  were  suffered  by  West  African  traders  as  the 
market  became  over  supplied  and  drastic  price-cutting  took  place.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  trading  in  this  commodity  has  not  been  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  and  prices  have  continued  to  slump. 

The  largest  demand  for  this  dried  fish  exists  in  Nigeria  for  the  up  country 
trade,  and  the  demand  as  a  rule  is  fairly  steady  throughout  the  year.  In  the 
Gold  Coast  territory  the  natives  depend  more  on  their  own  fishing  along  the  coast 
during  certain  months,  and  their  purchases  of  the  imported  article  are  not  as 
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great  as  those  of  Nigeria.  Considerable  quantities  of  Canary  Island  stock  fish 
are  sold  in  the  Sierra  Leone  territory.  Recent  approximate  prices  for  Nor- 
wegian round  cod,  averaging  from  30  to  50  centimetres  in  length,  have  been  70s. 
per  100  kilos  f.o.b.  Bergen,  as  against  110s.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Haddock 
of  the  same  average  size,  has  been  quoted  at  54s.  Norwegian  split  sei  has  been 
in  short  supply,  and  prices  for  50  to  60  centimetre  lengths  have  been  averaging 
around  60s. ;  20  to  30  centimetre  lengths  were  lately  offered  at  63s. 

Canned  Fish— There  is  an  established  trade  in  the  lower  grades  of  canned 
salmon  to  these  markets.  Although  occasionally  inquiries  are  received  at  this 
office  for  both  agency  and  buying  connections,  most  of  the  larger  West  African 
firms  at  Liverpool  purchase  their  requirements  through  New  York  branches  or 
agents  who  are  already  in  touch  with  Canadian  oanners. 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  sardines  in  West  Africa,  and  the  Canadian  pro- 
duct has  already  been  introduced.  Recent  quotations  on  Portuguese  sardines 
for  this  trade  have  been  around  22s.  per  case  of  100  tins,  30-millimetJre  size, 
"  Club  "  shape's,  c.i.f.  West  African  ports.  These  are  shipped  in  iron-hooped 
cases.   Canned  herring  is  also  shipped  for  native  consumption  from  Norway.. 

Biscuits. — The  market  for  biscuits  in  West  Africa  was  treated  in  a  report 
appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1161,  (May  1,  1926).  Samples 
of  cabin  biscuits  in  demand  and  ruling  prices  were  forwarded  along  with  this 
report'.  This  business  is  mostly  between  English  and  continental  firms,  and  as 
far  as  can  be  learned  from  subsequent  inquiries,  Canadian  biscuits  cannot  meet 
this  competition. 

Beer. — The  bulk  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Germany,  although  one  or 
two  English  breweries  compete  for  some  of  the  business.  Beer  for  the  very 
limited  European  demand  was  quoted  in  recent  months  at  around  20s.  to  21s. 
per  case  of  48  quarts  f.o.b.  European  ports.  For  the  much  large  native  require- 
ments, German  prices  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  17s.  6d.  to  18s.  This 
beer,  which  is  shipped  in  cases  of  48  quarts  or  72  pints,  is  usually  put  up  in 
bottles  with  silver  paper  wrapping  and  attractively  labelled.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers would  find  this  a  most  difficult  and  expensive  trade  to  enter  under 
present  conditions,  particularly  at  such  low  prices. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES 

Automobile  tires. — Most  of  the  larger  trading  organizations  hold  agency 
contracts  for  certain  specified  territories,  and  only  in  one  or  two  instances  was 
it  possible  to  interest  merchants  in  Canadian  made  tires.  Two  manufacturers, 
one  English  and  the  other  French,  seem  to  practically  control  the  market. 
Merchants  interviewed  state  that  past  experience  with  American  tires  had  on 
the  whole  been  unsatisfactory  as  regards  quality,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing 
quick  delivery  was  also  mentioned.  As  most  of  these  firms  hold  agencies  for 
one  or  more  motor  cars,  they  are  usually  in  the  market  only  for  tires  in  sizes 
suitable  for  the  cars  that  they  are  selling. 

Patent  Medicines. — This  is  a  line  for  which  there  is  quite  a  native  demand, 
and  which  necessarily  depends  on  the  establishing  of  a  brand  to  ensure  success. 

Textile  Goods. — Only  the  very  cheapest  lines  are  saleable  in  West  Africa: 
in  clothing  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  second-hand  goods.  Continental 
manufacturers  are  offering  cotton  underwear  in  vests  and  pants  at  anywhere 
from  8s.  to  40s.  per  dozen  garments  f.o.b.  European  port.  There  is  also  compe- 
tition from  Japan  in  these  goods.  Cheaply  made  sweaters  in  different  colours 
are  being  offered  at  from  lis.  6d.  to  15s.  6d.  per  dozen  f.o.b. 
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Hardware. — As  an  indication  of  the  market  for  various  hardware  lines, 
recent  prices  at  which  German  goods  have  been  offered  are  submitted  for  the 
information  of  Canadian  manufacturers  as  follows: — 

Axe-heads. — 2i  lbs.,  14s.  2d.  per  dozen  packing  included,  f.o.b.  Hamburg;  3  lbs.,  15s. 
4d.;  3i  lbs.,  16s.  7d.;  4  lbs.,  17s.  lid.,  and  Q  lbs.,  19s.  6d. 

Axes  with  handles:  2i  lbs.,  22s.;  3  lbs.,  26s.;  3^  lbs.,  28s.;  4  lbs.,  30s.;  4^  lbs.,  33s.;  and 
5  lbs.,  35s.  f.o.b.   The  prices  covering  axes  with  handles  are  subject  to  5  per  cent  discount. 

Cross-cut  saws  of  German  manufacture  have  been  quoted  lately  at  around  3s.  2d.  each 
f.o.b.  Hamburg,  packing  included  for  4-foot  lengths,  and  4s.  2d.,  5s.  3d.,  and  7s.  for  5-,  6-, 
and  7-foot  lengths  respectively.  Ordinary  saws  have  been  quoted  in  lengths  from  12  inches 
up  to  30  inches  at  prices  ranging  from  8s.  for  the  smallest  to  around  25s.  for  the  30-inch 
size,  f.o.b.  Hamburg. 

Hurricane  Lanterns. — One  well-known  American  lantern  has  been  known  for  many 
years  on  the  West  African  coast  and  sells  on  its  established  reputation.  Lately,  however, 
Continental  manufacturers  have  been  turning  out  lanterns  designed  on  American  lines 
which  are  now  being  sold  at  extremely  low  prices:  one  of  the  cheapest  German  types, 
for  example,  is  offered  at  around  14s.  per  dozen  f.o.b.  Hamburg,  packed  six  dozen  to  a 
case. 

Any  Canadian  firms  interested  in  introducing  their  products  to  West  African 
markets,  through  Liverpool  merchants  or  agents,  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  this  office. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  August  3.  1926. — The  chief  industries  have  had  to  struggle 
through  another  month  against  formidable  obstacles  as  a  result  of  the  coal 
stoppage.  The  Government  have  imported  coal  for  priority  purposes,  and  some 
manufacturers  have  also  obtained  supplies  direct  from  other  countries,  but  the 
prices  charged  were  high  while  the  quality  was  poor,  and  many  firms  preferred 
to  carry  on  with  such  limited  quantities  as  they  could  secure  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Considering  the  fuel  difficulty,  most  industries  have  done  better  than  they 
expected,  and  in  spite  of  the  serious  setback  given  to  all  business  activity,  there 
is  still  an  underlying  feeling  of  optimism  that  once  the  coal  stoppage  is  over  a 
general  revival  in  business  will  follow. 

The  cotton  trade's  output  during  the  past  month  was  unusually  small. 
Most  of  the  mills  spinning  American  cotton  operated  during  alternative  weeks 
only,  but  in  spite  of  this  restriction,  conditions  have  not  shown  improvement. 
The  latest  proposed  remedy  is  the  decision  of  the  Federation  of  Master  Cotton 
Spinners  to  establish  a  yarn  association  for  the  regulation  of  sales.  On  the 
other  hand,  better  reports  have  been  coming  from  overseas  markets,  particularly 
India,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  improved  business  will  follow  the  termination 
of  the  coal  dispute,  when  deliveries  can  be  guaranteed. 

The  cotton  goods  export  figures  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  are  dis- 
appointing. During  the  first  six  months  of  1926  exports  of  piece  goods  amounted 
to  2,040  million  square  yards,  registering  a  decrease  of  10.7  per  cent  in  com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  period  of  1925.  Cotton  yarn  exports  amounting 
to  87  million  pounds  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  are  9.3  per  cent  below  the 
first  six  months  of  last  year. 

Nearly  every  branch  of  the  Bradford  woollen  industry  has  been  adversely 
effected  by  the  industrial  trouble,  and  the  further  serious  decline  of  the  French 
franc,  which  took  place  during  July,  has  caused  increased  anxiety  among  manu- 
facturers. The  recently  issued  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Wool  Textile  Delegation 
reports  that  the  immediate  outlook  is  completely  obscured  as  buyers  in  every 
section  are  viewing  with  concern  the  effect  of  the  franc  crisis,  both  on  Continental 
competition  for  raw  wool  and  in  manufactured  goods. 
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On  the  North-East  Coast  iron  and  steel  producers  have  been  obtaining 
sufficient  supplies  of  imported  fuel  to  keep  in  operation  the  plants  that  have  not 
been  shut  down,  but  the  cost  of  importation  and  restricted  production  do  not 
permit  much  business  to  be  put  through.  In  some  branches  inquiries  have  been 
good,  but  manufacturers  were  unable  to  meet  customers'  requirements  for  early 
delivery,  and  buyers  have  lately  been  more  disinclined  to  negotiate  on  forward 
accounts. 

Sheffield  manufacturers  have  been  making  the  best  of  the  conditions  pro- 
duced by  the  coal  stoppage,  and,  although  there  has  been  no  production  of  open 
hearth  steel  since  the  beginning  of  the  coal  trouble,  several  other  departments 
have  lately  been  recovering.  Within  the  last  two  weeks  it  is  reported  that  the 
registered  unemployed  of  (Sheffield  has  been  reduced  by  about  2,000,  and  the  fuel 
situation  is  being  assisted  by  the  development  of  outcrop  coal  seams  and  imported 
supplies.  Unfortunately  the  engineering  branches  are  being  handicapped  by 
the  scarcity  of  steel.  The  cutlery  trade  has,  been  very  quiet.  Conditions  in  this 
section  are  reflected  in  the  export  figures  covering  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  which  show  a  decline  of  almost  £50,000  below  the  first  half  of  1925. 

All  branches  of  engineering  in  Lancashire  have  necessarily  been  effected  by 
the  existing  situation.  While  a  number  of  the  larger  industrial  firms  have  been 
able  to  obtain  almost  enough  fuel  to  carry  on  with,  the  difficulty  of  securing 
raw  materials  has  handicapped  most  operations,  particularly  among  con- 
structional engineers  and  foundries.  Machine  tool  makers,  and  textile 
machinery  manufacturers  have  been  quiet.  Heavy  electrical  engineers  have 
been  comparatively  busy  on  overseas  orders.  Conditions  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry  at  Newcastle  continue  depressed. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  INVESTIGATION  OF  FRUIT  WRAPS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  July  16,  1926. — An  official  of  the  Elsenburg  School  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Cape  Province  has  just  published  an  interesting  pamphlet  upon  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  papers  employed  for  the  wrapping  of  South 
African  fruit. 

With  the  steady  (and  in  the  case  of  the  citrus  industry,  remarkable)  growth 
of  fruit  export,  the  question  of  suitable  wrappers  which  will  assure  the  highest 
protection  is  a  subject  of  considerable  interest. 

The  report  is  almost  entirely  technical,  and  there  would  be  no  point  in 
summarizing  it.  It  is  available  for  inspection  upon  application  to  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
quoting  file  No.  T.C.-7-105). 

Canada  has  no  share  in  the  South  African  fruit  wrapping  business  to  date, 
the  papers  being  supplied  either  from  Germany  or  Sweden.  The  research  work 
that  is  being  done,  however,  points  to  the  value  of  employment  of  first-class 
papers,  and  it  is  probable  that  Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  obtain 
some  business  in  the  future. 

The  Trade  Commissioner's  office  will  be  pleased  to  have  quotations  and 
prices  upon  papers,  either  cut  or  uncut,  which  are  suitable  as  fruit  wraps  for 
citrus,  soft  and  deciduous  fruits.  A  considerable  number  of  samples  of  each 
paper  should  be  forwarded,  and  the  prices  indicated  should  be  f.o.b.  Canadian 
ocean  ports,  with  5  per  cent  commission  included  for  the  South  African  selling 
representative. 
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ROSTER  OF  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  SALES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  14,  1926. — At  a  recent  conference  of  the  National  Council 
of  Woolselling  Brokers  it  was  anticipated  that  the  forthcoming  wool  clip  of 
Australia  would  yield  a  total  of  2,240,000  bales. 

Subject  to  alteration  if  found  necessary,  it  was  decided  to  offer  the  following 
quantities  at  the  various  auction  centres  between  August  and  December: — 


Brisbane   135,000  bales,  September  to  December. 

Sydney   535,000  bales,  August  to  December. 

Adelaide   175,000  bales,  September  to  December. 

Western  Australia   75,000  bales,  September  to  December. 

Melbourne   214,000  bales,  September  to  December. 

Geelong   65,000  bales,  October  to  December. 

Albury   21,000  bales,  Dates  to  be  fixed. 


1,220,000  bales. 

The  roster  and  individual  quantities  embracing  the  balance  of  the  clip 
(1,020,000  bales)  to  be  offered  in  the  new  year,  will  be  drawn  up  at  a  later  date. 

AUSTRALIAN  BUDGET,  1925-26 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  14,  1926. — In  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  on  July  8 
(one  week  after  the  close  of  the  financial  year),  the  Federal  Treasurer  (Hon. 
Earle  C.  Page)  delivered  his  budget  speech,  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
the  estimates  for  1926-27.  For  general  information  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  budget  are  submitted  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

The  public  revenue  of  the  country  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1926, 
totalled  £58,996,261,  of  which  £39,187,883  were  derived  from  customs  and  excise. 
The  actual  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  was  £2,127,415.  This  amount, 
with  a  surplus  of  £659,529  brought  forward,  gave  an  accumulated  surplus  of 
£2,786,944.  Of  this  surplus,  it  is  proposed  to  expend  £1,000,000  on  naval  con- 
struction; £250,000  on  special  provision  for  air  services;  £250,000  on  science  and 
industry  investigation  and  endowment  for  scientific  research;  £1,000,000  for  debt 
redemption;  £100,000  for  prospecting  for  oil  and  precious  metals;  and  the  balance 
(£186,944)  to  be  credited  to  invalid  and  old-age  pensions  and  national  insurance. 

It  is  estimated  that  £51,382,000  will  be  received  in  revenue  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  (1926-27),  and  that  the  expenditure  out  of  revenue  will  amount  to 
£51,232,619,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £149,381. 

vIt  is  proposed  to  expend  £20,000,000  on  main  developmental  roads  in 
Australia  in  the  next  ten  years,  of  which  £5,000,000  will  be  secured  from  existing 
sources  of  revenue,  and  £15,000,000  from  additional  collections  of  revenue  from 
road  users  through  higher  customs  duties  on  petrol,  rubber  tires,  an4  chassis, 
which  are  expected  to  yield  £1,500,000  a  year.  This  amount  is  in  addition  to  the 
sum  of  £15,000,000  to  be  provided  by  the  State  Governments  over  the  same  period. 

Old-age  and  invalid  pensions  absorbed  £8,252,382  during  1925-26,  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  £9,000,000  will  be  spent  in  this  direction  during  1926-27,  largely 
owing  to  an  increase  in  the  pension  from  17s.  6d.  to  £1  per  week. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

The  net  public  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  at  June  30,  1926  was  £338,841,- 
476,  of  which  £304,546,643  was  war  debt.  The  war  debt  is  being  systematically 
reduced  and  is  £28,500,000  less  to-day  than  four  years  ago. 
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BOUNTIES  ON  PRODUCTION 

During  1925-26  bounties  amounting  to  £498,582  were  paid  on  primary  and 
secondary  products,  of  which  £242,005  was  paid  to  manufacturers  of  galvanized 
sheets,  fencing  wire,  wire  netting  and,  tractors;  £217,109  to  wine  growers; 
£24,540  to  the  hop  industry;  and  £8,927  to  exporters  of  canned  fruits.  From 
January  1,  1927,  bonuses  are  also  to  be  given  to  growers  in  Papua  and  New 
Guinea  of  cocoa,  beans,  fibres,  sago,  vanilla  beans,  bamboos  and  rattans,  spices, 
and  kapok  imported  into  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  also  proposed  to  encourage 
the  production  of  seed  cotton  and  cotton  yarns  in  Australia  to  the  extent  of 
£150,000. 

VALUE  OF  EMPIRE  PREFERENCE 

In  1925-26  the  concessions  of  duty  resulting  from  the  preference  granted  by 
Great  Britain  to  Australian  products  amounted  to:  sugar,  £846,000;  wine, 
£196,000;  currants,  £14,000;  sultanas,  £96.000;  lexias,  £22,000;  canned  fruits, 
£4,000;  total  £1,178,000. 

The  Treasurer  stated:  "The  reciprocal  treaty  with  Canada  has  already  been 
of  advantage  to  producers  of  Australian  butter  and  canned  fruits.  There  are  also 
prospects  of  a  good  market  for  Australian  dried  fruits." 

HOUSING 

Details  of  a  scheme  are  in  preparation  to  enable  the  Government,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  homes  for 
the  people,  both  by  new  construction  and  by  purchase.  For  this  purpose  funds 
up  to  £20,000,000  in  all  will  be  provided.  Advances  will  be  available  to  borrowers 
to  a  high  percentage  of  cost  of  homes  and  interest  rates  kept  down  to  a  minimum. 

MIGRATION 

Though  the  Tate  of  natural  increase  in  population  is  very  satisfactory,  every 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  supplement  it  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  desirable 
settlers  from  overseas,  particularly  from  Great  Britain.  With  the  exception 
of  New  South  Wales,  all  the  States  have  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government's  agreement  with  Great  Britain  which  contemplates  an 
expenditure  of  £34,000,000  and  the  absorption  of  450,000  migrants  in  ten  years. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATION  OF  MOTOR  CARS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  14,  1926. — The  Commonwealth  Department  of  Markets 
and  Migration  has  made  available  a  return  showing  the  exports  of  motor  cars 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Australia  during  the  year  1925.  Passenger 
cars  from  the  United  States  numbered  48,351  and  motor  trucks  7,549,  while 
from  Canada  the  exports  were  8,644  cars  and  4,875  trucks. 

During  the  same  period  both  countries  also  exported  to  Australia  con- 
siderable quantities  of  motor  parts,  accessories  and  service  appliances,  as  well  as 
rubber  tires  and  tubes,  but  actual  figures  are  not  available. 

MARKET  FOR  ONIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  July  6,  1926. — Last  year  the  total  imports  of  onions  into  New 
Zealand  amounted  to  2,927  tons,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  1,586  tons 
(valued  at  £19,706) ,  followed  by  Japan  with  865  and  by  Australia  with  476  tons. 
The  predominance  of  the  Dominion  in  this  trade  last  year  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  embargo  against  farm  produce  from  certain  sections  of  the  United  States: 
prior  to  this  restriction  Canada  exported  no  onions  to  New  Zealand.  The 
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embargo  on  onions  and  other  land  products  from  Texas,  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  is  to  be  lifted  as  from  September  18,  1926,  if  no  fresh  outbreak  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  occurs;  but  this  trade  should  still  be  participated  in  by 
Canadian  firms  provided  they  can  quote  competitive  prices.  United  States 
exporters  can  forward  their  onions  somewhat  earlier  than  can  exporters  from 
British  Columbia,  but  the  excellent  quality  of  the  Canadian  product  should  to  a 
certain  extent  influence  prospective  customers  in  New  Zealand  to  defer  purchas- 
ing until  Canadian  supplies  are  available  provided,  as  has  been  intimated,  that 
the  price  is  competitive.  The  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  is  £1  per 
ton  and  under  the  general  tariff  £1  10s.  per  ton,  so  that  Canadian  shippers  have 
an  advantage  of  10s.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Japan  has  been  an  important 
source  of  supply,  particularly  for  early  shipment,  and  supplies  from  Japan  are 
expected  to  arrive  in  this  market  about  the  end  of  the  current  month  and  continue 
during  August. 

The  present  wholesale  forward  quotation  for  Japanese  onions  is  23s.  per  case 
of  112  pounds.  Canadian  shipments  can  probably  not  arrive  in  New  Zealand 
until  September  and  advance  quotations  at  present  are  $85  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  c.i.f.  for  August  shipment,  which  works  out  at  about  18s.  per  crate. 
The  importation  continues  throughout  September,  October  and  part  of  November, 
and  advance  price  for  September  and  October  shipment  is  $72  per  ton  c.i.f.  At 
this  price  considerable  business  has  been  done,  and  one  firm  alone  have  ordered 
650  cases  for  August  shipment  and  1,500  cases  spread  over  September  and 
October.  These  prices  are  practically  identical  with  those  ruling  at  this  time  last 
year. 

The  packing  of  Canadian  onions  has  latterly  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  usual  method  is  to  wire  strap  the  crates  with  two  straps,  one  near  each  end. 
There  has  been  little  damage  from  cases  breaking,  particularly  last  season,  and 
it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  same  method  will  be  employed  this  year. 

GENERAL  CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  August  5,  1926. — August  reports  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  agricultural  situation  announce  little  likeli- 
hood of  more  than  the  average  production  of  major  food  and  feed  crops  this 
year.  While  potato  acreage  has  increased  2  per  cent  this  season,  not  more  than 
an  average  crop  is  predicted.  Latest  forecasts  on  cotton  indicate  a  probable 
crop  of  more  than  15,000,000  bales,  which,  according  to  the  report  Department 
of  Agriculture,  "  might  make  supplies  burdensome." 

UNITED  STATES  WHEAT  AND  CORN  CROP  PROSPECTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  August  11,  1926.— A  United  States  wheat  crop  of  829,201,- 
000  bushels,  compared  with  last  year's  crop  of  666,000,000  bushels,  and  with  a 
five-year  average  of  802,000,000,  is  estimated  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  basis  of  the  conditions  as  of  August  1. 
This  total  is  divided  into  winter  wheat  626,482,000  bushels  and  spring  wheat 
212,719,000  bushels. 

The  condition  of  the  corn  crop  on  August  1  was  72.5  per  cent,  which  is  much 
below  the  ten-year  August  average  of  80.5  per  cent.  The  present  condition 
indicates  a  crop  of  2,576,936,000  bushels,  which  would  be  328,000,000  bushels,  or 
about  12  per  cent  below  the  crop  of  last  year,  and  272,000,000  bushels  below  the 
average  during  the  five  years  1921-1925: 
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INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  August  12,  1926. — According  to  a  review  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  made  public  yesterday,  the  industrial  production  of  the  United 
States  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1926,  taking,  all  lines  into  con- 
sideration, was  in  greater  volume  than  in  any  corresponding  period  of  any 
previous  year.  This  growth  in  production  has  increased  the  volume  of  distri- 
bution with  consequent  greater  volume  in  freightage.  Demand  for  commodities 
by  domestic  consumers  has  been  accompanied  by  a  continued  large  volume  of 
exports.  The  production  of  automobiles,  iron,  steel,  building  materials,  and 
the  output  of  petroleum  are  the  lines  contributing  largely  to  this  exceptional 
production.  The  woollen,  clothing,  leather,  shoe,  and  manufactured  food  indus- 
tries have  been  less  active,  silk  production  has  increased,  and  manufactured 
cotton  goods  has  remained  steady. 

Exports  of  manufactured  goods  have  been  increasing  continuously  since 
1921,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last  were  larger  by  $267,000,000  than 
in  the  preceding  twelve  months  period. 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  July  31,  1926. — During  the  first  week  in  July,  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  Bankers  on  Mexico  announced  that  they  had  received 
from  the  Mexican  Government  sufficient  funds  to  pay  unpaid  cash  warrants  on 
deposited  bonds  of  issues  maturing  up  to  and  including  the  1st  of  July,  1924,  and 
that  such  cash  warrants  would  be  paid  upon  presentation  and  surrender.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  public  expectation,  although  the  renewal  of  payments  on 
the  foreign  debt  appears  to  have  had  little,  if  any,  effect  upon  the  commercial 
or  financial  condition  of  the  country.  The  general  situation  continues  to  be 
depressed,  and  this  depression  was  accentuated  in  July  by  religious  difficulties, 
which  still  continue  at  the  date  of  writing. 

Statistics  have  recently  been  published  'by  the  Mexican  Government  in 
regard  to  mineral  and  oil  production,  and  of  foreign  trade,  which  give  valuable 
details  of  the  position  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  So  far  as  the 
first  named  is  concerned,  it  would  appear  that  the  mining  industry  still  con- 
tinues in  the  state  o*f  prosperity  which  has  characterized  it  during  recent  years. 
The  following  are  the  figures  of  production  during  the  first  four  months  of  1926, 
as  compared  with  the  similar  period  for  1925: — 


1926  1925 

Four  month's  Four  months 

April  31  April  31 

Gold  Kilos           8,295  8,077 

Silver                                                                                       "         1,004,670  932,457 

Lead  Tons           65,458  57,809 

Copper                                                                                     "             16,176  14.060 

Zinc                                                                                         "             28,201  6,391 

Mercury  Kilos         13,491  12,616 

Antimony  Tons             1,114  326 

White  arsenic                                                                            "              1,606  1,545 

Graphite  ,.    "              2,396  2,909 

Coal  "           301,497  315,960 


The  production  of  petroleum  continues  to  show  a  decrease,  the  figures  for 
the  month  of  May,  1926,  being  8,312,140  barrels,  as  compared  with  9,920,198 
barrels  during  May,  1925.  The  exports  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  a  similar  period  for  previous  years,  were 
as  follows:— 1926,  45,391,000  (barrels;  1925,  61,235,000  barrels;  1924,  70,507,000 
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1926 

1925 

Pesos 

Pesos 

63,110,655 

70,506.569 

6,557,739 

7,169.642 

6,655,815 

7,386,569 

3,740,726 

4,553,851 

1,761,359 

812,156 

8,391,027 

8,645,499 

90,217,321 

99,114,286 

barrels.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  new  wells  brought  in  during 
1926,  and  their  initial  daily  production,  are  much  in  excess  of  those  of  1925,  the 
details  being  as  follows: — 

1926  1925 

New  wells  brought  in  to  10th  July,  number   199  170 

Initial  daily  production,  in  barrels   792,981  521,435 

With  regard  to  foreign  trade,  statistics  have  recently  been  published  covering 
the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year.  From  these  it  would  appear  that 
there  have  been  decreases  of  some  10  per  cent  in. imports,  and  li  per  cent  in 
exports  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1925.  The  following 
statement  gives  values  of  imports  for  this  period  in  pesos  (one  peso  equals  49.85 
cents) : — ■ 

Imports  from 

United  States  

Germany  

Great  Britain  

France.  

Canada   

All  others  ,  

It  will  be  observed  that  the  reduction  is  spread  fairly  equally  over  all 
countries,  the  only  one  showing  an  increase  being  Canada.  Imports  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  however,  are  frequently  credited  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  this  reason  the  above  figures  cannot  be  taken  as  entirely  accurate.  The 
principal  decreases  are  in  lumber,  mineral  oils,  cotton  goods,  glassware,  iron  and 
steel  products,  machinery,  and  railway  cars;  there  is,  however,  an  increase  in 
chemicals,  paper  and  tools. 

With  regard  to  exports,  the  reduction  is  due  entirely  to  a  decrease  in  ship- 
ments of  petroleum  and  its  derivatives,  the  majority  of  other  items  showing  a 
substantial  increase.   The  following  are  comparative  figures  in  pesos: — 


Petroleum,  etc  

Silver  

Lead  

Fibres  (henequen  etc.)  ..  ,  

Coffee  

Fresh  vegetables    

Copper   

Zinc  '  

Sundry  foodstuffs  

Cotton  

Gold  ..'  2^..  

All  other  items  

On  the  whole,  these  figures  cannot  be  considered  unsatisfactory,  as  they 
show  increased  exports  of  agricultural  products,  and  to  that  extent  indicate  a 
recovery  from  the  depression  in  which  this  industry  has  suffered  for  many  years. 

During  the  month  of  July,  exchange  on  New  York  was  firm  at  48.95  (cents 
to  the  peso)  par  being  49.85.  The  discount  on  silver  varied  between  2.25  and 
3.10  per  cent. 

INSUFFICIENT  POSTAGE  ON  LETTERS  FROM  CANADA 

Attention  has  been  directed  from  time  to  time  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  to  the  fact  that  letters  from  Canada  to  overseas  markets  are  very  fre- 
quently short-paid  in  postage.  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Shanghai  has  recently  written  pointing  out  that  he  receives  several 
letters  in  every  mail  which  are  surcharged.  Short  paid  letters,  it  need  hardly  be 
pointed  but,  make  a  bad  impression  upon  their  recipients  and  form  a  peculiarly 
vexatious  and  irritating  barrier  in  the  way  of  harmonious  business  relationships. 


1926 

1925 

Pesos 

Pesos 

64,202,258 

93,056^18 

31,152,702 

27,558,307 

21.686,718 

18,570,510 

13,728,683 

6,093,687 

12,951,484 

11,477,988 

9,754,728 

5,381,349 

6,670,530 

6,288,661 

6,684,408 

1.362,932 

4,025,136 

3,080,348 

3,190,517 

6,523,488 

2,845,909 

'  2,406,707 

12,901,261 

10.606,774 

189,794,334 

192.387,669 
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TRADING  WITH  SOUTH  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 
IV 

Shanghai,  July  15,  1926. — Primarily  the  trading  centres  of  South  China, 
such  as  Hongkong,  Canton,  etc.,  mark  the  economic  division  of  trade  between 
Europe  and  America,  and  long-established  traders  in  this  territory  point  out  that 
the  proportion  of  business  in  those  commodities  common  to  both  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  countries  tend  to  strike  a  balance  in  that  part  of  China.  Canada 
therefore  with  its  excellent  rail  and  ocean  services  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  consumer  in  South  China,  should  be  in  a  position  to  secure  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  this  important  and  growing  Oriental  market.  To  date,  Canada's 
contribution  to  the  needs  of  South  China  has  been  practically  confined  to  food- 
stuffs, but  a  study  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  would  appear  to  indicate 
many  lines  which  the  Dominion  is  successfully  exporting  in  competition  to  other 
countries  more  difficult  of  access  than  Hongkong. 

Many  importers  in  South  China  appear  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is 
a  manufacturing  country  and  in  a  competitive  position  in  other  world  markets  in 
many  commodities  which  are  in  constant  demand  in  China. 

KEEN  COMPETITION 

As  Hongkong  is  the  chief  transhipping  and  distributing  centre  for  the  whole 
of  Southern  Asia,  including  the  'Straits  Settlements,  Indo-China,  Borneo,  and 
Manila,  many  of  the  most  successful  firms  in  Far  Eastern  trade  either  make 
their  headquarters  in  this  port  or  maintain  selling  offices,  and  where  personal 
contact  is  maintained  with  the  large  dealers  and  importers,  it  is  natural  the 
greatest  success  is  obtained.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  again  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  personal  visits  by  responsible  representatives  from  time  to  time  even 
when  the  services  of  a  good  agent  have  been  secured.  For  initial  business  these 
personal  visits  are  almost  imperative. 

MANUFACTURES  IN  DEMAND 

Import  figures  are  not  at  present  available;  but  Japan  by  virtue  of  its 
geographical  situation  is  a  very  strong  competitor  in  practically  all  lines  of 
industry,  American  products  are,  however,  more  than  holding  their  own, 
particularly  with  continental  imports,  and  in  this  trade  Canada  should  have  a 
very  definite  interest.  The  commodities  in  which  the  United  States  is  obtain- 
ing more  and  more  business  each  year  include  the  following: — 

Piece  Goods. — Woollen  coatings,  serges  and  suitings,  woollen  manufactures,  hosiery, 
handkerchiefs,  canvas  and  cotton  duck,  knitted  goods  of  all  kinds. 

Metal  Goods. — Including  cables  and  wire  shorts,  angles  and  tees,  wire  nails,  pipes  and 
tubes,  reinforcing  bars,  light  gauge  steel  rails — lead — pig  and  bars,  zinc  spelter. 

Motor  Cycles  and  low-priced  bicycles. 

Cigarettes  and  Tobacco  particularly  low-priced  mild  cigarettes,  native  leaf  cigars,  and 
tobacco  leaf  for  cigarette  manufacture. 

Paper  in  particular  packing  and  wrapping,  toilet,  writing  and  foolscap,  printing  and 
light-weight  newsprint. 

Leather. — Sole  and  patent,  boots  and  shoes  (also  of  rubber). 

Confectionery. — Particularly  biscuits  (soda  and  fancy)  at  low  prices;  hard  candy  in 
small  packages. 

This  office  will  be  glad  to  forward,  on  request,  analysis  of  trade  possibilities 
in  any  particular  line,  indicating  sources  of  competitive  supplies  and  prevailing 
prices. 

TRANSPORTATION  IN  SOUTH  CHINA 

The  trading  ports  of  South  China  are  admirably  served  from  Hongkong, 
the  main  transhipping  centre,  by  coastwise  fast  cargo  and  passenger  boats, 
and  though  trans-shipment  is  never  desirable,  the  up-to-date  facilities  existing 
in  Hongkong  reduce  breakages,  pilfering  and  delays  to  a  minimum. 
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Canadian  shipping  companies  such  as  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  are  in  close  touch  with  all  companies  operating  out  of 
Hongkong  and  can  supply  the  shipper  with  complete  data  when  estimating  c.i.f. 
quotations  to  South  China  outports  such  as  Swatow,  Canton,  Amoy,  Macao, 
Foochow  and  Pakhoi.  The  chief  lines  of  regular  service  from  Hongkong  are  as 
follows:— 

Hongkong-West  River. — Hongkong  to  Canton  by  the  Hongkong,  Canton  and  Macao 
Steam  Boat  Co.  (British) :  daily,  Yuen  On  Steamship  Co.  (Chinese) :  daily.  Hongkong 
to  Macao,  Hongkong  &  Canton  Boat  Co.:  daily. 

South  from  Hongkong. — Hongkong  to  Bangkok:  China  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Indo- 
China  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.  (weekly).  Hongkong  to  Kwangchow.  Hoihow,  Pakhoi,  Haip- 
hong: Messagerie  Maritime  (French  Mail  Service),  fortnightly;  China  Navigation  Co., 
weekly;  Indo-China  Steamship  Co.,  weekly;  Poshun  Steamship  Co.,  fortnightly. 

Hongkong  to  Manila. — Indo-China  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  weekly. 

North  from  Hongkong. — Hongkong,  Swatow,  Amoy  and  Foochow:  Douglas  Steamship 
Co.,  Ltd.,  bi-weekly  service. 

Note. — Hongkong  to  Swatow  eighteen  hours,  Swatow  to  Amoy  fifteen  hours,  Amoy 
to  Foochow  twenty  hours. 

Hongkong  to  Swatow,  Amoy,  Keelung,  Takai:  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  weekly. 

The  above  are  local  steamship  lines  only,  and  do  not  include  the  regular 
fast  mail  boats  from  the  Pacific  Coast;  the  latter,  however,  only  take  in  Manilla 
on  through  bills. 

CONCLUSION 

During  the  present  abnormal  state  of  trade  and  commerce  throughout  South 
China,  it  is  important  for  Canadian  shippers  and  manufacturers  to  take  every 
precaution  in  financial  transactions  with  other  than  thoroughly  reputable  import- 
ing firms.  Until  such  times  as  trading  conditions  are  more  normal,  shipments 
should  only  be  made  through  the  medium  of  Hongkong  foreign  importing  firms 
except  where  recommended  by  this  office.  This  particularly  applies  to  requests 
for  agencies  from  South  China  outports  such  as  Canton,  Swatow,  and  Amoy, 
where  new  firms,  some  of  them  not  too  sound  financially,  are  endeavouring  to 
divert  the  trade  which  normally  passes  through  Hongkong.  The  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  have  on  file  a  list  of  importers  in  South  China  under 
commodity  headings,  which  is  available  for  interested  Canadian  firms.  With 
regard  to  firms  in  Canton,  Swatow  and  Amoy,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
the  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  several  ports,  who  work  in  co-operation 
with  this  office. 

Latest  advices  from  official  sources  in  South  China  indicate  that  a  strong 
effort  is  being  made  to  lift  the  existing  boycott  against  British-made  goods,  and 
it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  normal  conditions  will  again  exist  within  the 
next  six  months. 

LIMIT  WEIGHT  OF  PARCEL  POST  TO  CHINA 

The  parcel  post  weight  limit  between  Canada  and  China  has  been  raised 
from  a  limit  of  11  pounds  to  a  limit  of  15  pounds,  which  is  now  effective. 

GREEK  CHEMICAL  RESTRICTIONS  ON  FLOUR 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
No.  1164,  May  22,  1926,  page  666,  concerning  the  requirements  as  to  chemical 
properties  of  flour  imported  into  Greece,  Mr.  J.  J.  Guay,  Acting  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  cabled  on  August  11  the  follow- 
ing information  obtained  from  the  British  Embassy,  Athens,  Greece :  "  Official 
decree  now  published  enforcing  restrictions  on  flour  as  follows:  First  quality, 
acidity  not  exceeding  0  120  per  cent;  humidity  26  per  cent.  Second  quality, 
0-160  per  cent  with  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent  for  three  summer  months; 
humidity  26  per  cent." 
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FRENCH  MARKET  FOR  WOOD  MANUFACTURES 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  writes  that 
several  firms  have  written  to  him  during  the  last  few  months  to  ascertain  the 
possibilities  in  the  French  market  for  certain  wood  manufactures  such  as  kitchen 
tables  and  chairs,  churns,  spoons,  etc.,  and  he  has  accordingly  made  an  investi- 
gation. His  aim  has  been  to  obtain  the  actual  prices  paid  'by  the  large  firms  for 
the  wooden  goods  they  sell.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  from  the  head 
of  possibly  the  largest  French  firm  (established  prior  to  1800)  specializing  in  the 
sale  of  household  and  garden  furniture,  the  actual  purchase  price  on  April  1  last 
of  a  given  list  of  goods  taken  from  their  catalogues  and  which  Canadian  manu- 
facturers should  be  able  to  supply.  As  there  have  been  substantial  rises 
in  most  of  the  lines  since  the  above  date  and  further  rises  are  anticipated  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  franc  in  the  exchanges,  it  would  be  safe  to  add 
20  per  cent  to  the  prices  which  he  quotes  to  arrive  at  the  prices  which  Paris 
firms  will  have  to  pay  manufacturers  a  month  hence.  Mr.  Barre's  report  is 
illustrated  with  cuttings  taken  from  the  firm's  catalogues.  Metric  measure- 
ments have  been  changed  into  the  equivalent  inches,  and  the  prices  in  francs 
changed  into  dollars  and  cents  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  to  the  franc.  With 
the  illustrations,  the  sizes  in  inches,  the  approximate  prices  in  Canadian  cur- 
rency, and  the  customs  duties  payable,  Canadian  manufacturers  should  'be  able  to 
decide  whether  they  can  compete  in  the  French  market  in  this  class  of  goods. 

Two  copies  of  Mr.  Barre's  report,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  are  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
loan  by  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service,  quoting,  file  No.  T.C.  7/117. 

MARKETING  CANADIAN  GOODS  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Jamaica,  July  23,  1926. — Much  interest  attaches  to  the  future  of  Canada- 
West  India  Trade  under  the  terms  of  the  1925  Trade  Agreement.  It  may  not 
be  inopportune  therefore  briefly  to  review  the  conditions  of  the  Jamaican 
market,  particularly  in  respect  of  sales  methods  and  representation. 

The  import  trade  of  Jamaica  is  steady,  the  values  for  the  four  years  from 
1921  to  1924  being  as  follows:  1921,  £5,470,000;  1922,  £4,835,000;  1923, 
£5.555,000;  1924,  £5,085,000.  Of  the  1924  total,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
£L437,000,  the  United  States  £1,956,000,  and  Canada  £795,000.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  1925  Agreement,  increased  preference  in  respect  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  commodities  is  given  to  Canada.  She  has  a  marked  advantage  over 
Great  Britain  and  Europe  in  point  of  distance,  and  over  Europe  and  the  United 
States  in  point  of  tariff  preference.  The  cost  of  selling  in  Jamaica  is  low,  its 
technique  easy.  But  the  progress  of  the  Canadian  exporter  depends  upon  (1) 
The  cost/quality  ratio  of  his  products;  (2)  service,  which  the  recent  Agree- 
ment is  designed  to  assist;  (3)  adequate  representation;  and  (4)  intelligently 
directed  advertising. 

If  even  with  the  increased  advantages  of  the  Agreement,  the  Canadian 
exporter  is  to  increase  his  share  of  the  Jamaican  market,  he  must  compete  in 
technical  standards,  give  as  good  or  better  terms  and  as  intelligent  attention 
to  his  customers  as  does  the  United  States  or  European  exporter,  support  his 
agent  as  if  the  latter  were  part  of  his  own  sales  organization,  and  make  known 
his  goods  to  the  Jamaican  buyer  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  the  trade 
circular,  and  the  display  card. 

WHEN  AND  WHEN  NOT  TO  APPOINT  AN  AGENT 

The  population  of  Jamaica  is  a  trifle  greater  than  that  of  the  city  of  Mont- 
real; its  area  is  14,450  square  miles;  and  its  buying  capacity  is  approximately 
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that  of  the  city  of  Hamilton.  Therefore  two  sales  principles  are  clear:  (1) 
that  the  number  of  producers  and  exporters  of  staple  products  such  as  sugar, 
rum,  bananas,  citrus  fruits  and  ginger,  is  limited  and  may  in  most  instances 
adequately  be  covered,  in  a  sales  sense,  direct  from  Canada  in  respect  of 
import  requirements;  and  (2)  that  as  regards  commodities  involving  middle- 
men or  storekeepers,  the  whole  island  may  without  difficulty  and  with  little 
expense  be  covered  by  local  agents.  For  example,  a  Canadian  firm  marketing 
rum  colouring  would  be  well  advised  to  approach  the  limited  number  of  rum 
producers  direct,  either  by  mail  or  (preferably)  by  sending  down  its  own  rep- 
resentative once  every  year  or  two;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  brewery  or 
manufacturer  of  toilet  articles  must  have  an  active  agent  continually  cover- 
ing by  personal  contact  the  many  hundreds  of  small  dealers  scattered  through- 
out the  island. 

AGENCY  CONTRACTS 

Briefly,  agency  contracts  should  fulfill  the  following  conditions: — 

(a)  The  duration  of  a  provisional  contract  should  be  not  less  than  twelve 
months. 

(b)  The  commission  and  date  of  payment  thereof  (which  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to)  must  be  fully  considered.  There  should  be  a  clear  under- 
standing in  respect  of  over-prices  or  protectional  percentages. 

(c)  The  responsibility  for  third  party  accounts,  and  for  credit  terms  and 
extensions  should  be  definitely  stated. 

(d)  The  responsibility  for  cable  expenses  should  be  in  clear  agreement. 
Here  it  must  be  remembered  that  West  Indian  agents  in  general  work  on  a 
narrow  margin  of  capital  and  should  therefore  be  given  every  consideration 
in  respect  of  this  usually  heavy  item  of  expense.  Some  Canadian  and  many 
American  firms  undertake  to  pay  all  their  own  cables  and  50  per  cent  of  those 
sent  to  them  by  their  agent. 

(e)  Policy  in  respect  of  samples  should  be  clearly  set  forth.  There  is 
frequently  cause  for  complaint  in  this  regard.  Samples  are  too  often  inade- 
quate in  quantity,  and,  particularly  in  respect  of  foodstuffs,  badly  packed. 
Exporters  marketing  grocery  lines,  such  as  biscuits  or  sweets,  should  remem- 
ber that  their  market  will  be  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small  orders  and 
not  of  a  small  number  of  large  orders,  for  the  agent  sells  direct  to  the  many 
hundreds  of  local  dealers.  This  in  itself  means  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  samples.  This  point  is  of  course  of  less  importance  in  respect  of  non-perish- 
able lines,  such  as  dry  goods  or  hardware,  but  applies  with  equal  force  to  lines 
which  require  a  certain  amount  of  study  or  investigation,  such  as  motor  car 
accessories,  which  must  usually  be  left  in  the  possession  of  the  prospective 
buyer  for  at  least  a  few  days. 

(/)  The  question  of  a  retaining  fee  to  defray  local  selling  costs  is  not 
infrequently  a  subject  of  discussion  between  agent  and  principal  and,  where 
conceded,  should  form  part  of  the  contract.  The  only  means  an  agent  has 
of  covering  the  outports  and  country  districts,  which  are  important  in  respect 
of  foodstuffs,  staple  dry  goods,  hardware,  estate  supplies,  and  so  forth,  is  by 
motor  car.  The  country  hotels  are  reasonable  in  their  charges,  and  the  cost 
of  licenses  not  excessive.  Therefore  in  Jamaica  retainers  are  less  than  in  more 
expensive  countries,  but  in  regard  to  lines  which  require  spade  work,  Canadian 
firms  are  well  advised  to  offer  some  monthly  contribution  to  the  agent.  Ten 
dollars  a  month  from  each  of  ten  or  a  dozen  firms  would  cover  an  agent's 
motor  and  hotel  expenses  and  would  give  him  a  much  freer  hand  in  covering 
the  outports  and  the  interior  of  the  island.  And  all  things  else  being  equal, 
it  is  human  nature  that  he  should  exert  his  best  efforts  on  behalf  of  that  firm 
which  considers  his  expense  account  as  in  part  their  sales  costs. 

ADVERTISING 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  value  of  local  advertising.  For 
many  years,  British  and  foreign  firms  have  kept  a  steady  market  through 
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adequate  publicity.  A  few  Canadian  firms  have  always  advertised,  but  on 
the  whole  Canadian  advertising  has  been  casual  and  insufficient.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  a  principle  that  with  few  exceptions  every  new  firm  entering  the 
Jamaican  market  should  set  aside  a  reasonable  sum  for  newspaper  publicity, 
and  should  place  its  agent  in  possession  of  an  adequate  supply  of  colour  cards 
and  circulars  for  local  display  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  is  common  in 
Canada. 

There  is  in  Jamaica  but  one  important  daily  which  covers  the  entire 
island,  and  its  rates  for  advertising  are  low  in  comparison  with  those  obtaining 
in  Canada.  Therefore  effective  impact  may  be  obtained  for  but  a  fraction  of 
the  equivalent  cost  in  the  domestic  market.  The  following  table  of  space 
rates  will  make  this  clear: — 

Annual  Contract  Space  Rates 

Insertions  per  week,  £'s.  sterling 


12  3  6 

One  inch   7  11  13  21 

Two  inches   11  19  27  40 

Two  p.nd  one-half  inches   19  24  32  45 

Five  inches   24  35  45  80 

Ten  inches   35  60  80  137 

Fifteen  inches..  *   45  80  124  170 

Twenty  inches   60  108  137  220 


Many  examples  of  the  results  accruing  from  considered  publicity  might 
be  cited.  One  well-known  Canadian  manufacturer  of  canvas  shoes  now  prac- 
tically dominates  the  market  as  a  result  of  intelligently  applied  advertising. 
Several  patent  medicines  are  widely  sold  because  of  a  few  recurring  inches 
of  space  in  the  Jamaican  daily.  In  the  face  of  strong  German  competition, 
incidentally  at  a  lower  price,  a  certain  brand  of  British  lager  beer  is  more  than 
holding  its  own  because  its  name  and  qualities  are  constantly  kept  before  the 
public.  Although  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  it  is  in  most  cases  idle  for 
the  Canadian  exporter  entering  the  market  for  the  first  time  to  assume  that 
the  merits  of  his  product  will  establish  a  market  for  it  without  publicity;  nor 
is  it  equitable  to  throw  upon  the  agent  the  responsibility  and  the  cost  of 
developing  sales  by  publicity  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  question 
of  advertising,  both  in  respect  of  the  amount  to  be  expended  and  the  technique 
of  display,  should  be  a  matter  of  immediate  discussion  between  principal  and 
agent,  and  should  clearly  and  concisely  form  part  of  the  agency  agreement. 

Canada  to-day  supplies  16-4  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  total  import  trade.  . 
An  active  and  broad  minded  policy  under  the  terms  of  the  1925  Agreement 
and  supported,  particularly  in  respect  of  perishable  foodstuffs,  by  adequate 
refrigerator  space  between  Canadian  ports  and  Kingston,  should  secure  in  the 
near  future  a  substantially  greater  share. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Duties  on  Australian  Steel  Products 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne, 
cables: — 

"  Minister  Customs  introduced  amendments  to  the  tariff  imposing  heavily 
increased,  duties,  under  intermediate  and  general  schedules,  on  iron  and  steel 
from  August  12,  but  British  preference  schedules  unaltered.  On  tariff  items 
affected  and  amended  the  general  rates  now  operating  are:  Item  136  C,  E,  and 
F,  bars,  fencing  wire,  and  hoop,  now  £6  per  ton,  and  wire  rod  in  coils,  £4  per  ton; 
item  154,  rails  over  50  pounds  weight,  £5  per  ton,  under  50  pounds  weight,  and 
fishplates,  £6  5s.  per  ton;  item  155,  rolled  iron,  whole  item,  £6  5s.  per  ton  and  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  item  157,  barbed  wire,  £9  per  ton;  item  158,  netting,  £in 
per  ton;  and  item  159B,  wire  for  barbing  and  netting,  £6  per  ton." 
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The  tariff  items  mentioned,  before  they  were  amended,  read: — 

Preferential      Intermediate  General 
Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

136.  Iron  and  steel— 

(C)  Bar,  rod,  angle,  tee;  bars  of  fancy  pattern  in  the 

state  in  which  they  leave  the  rollers,  .per  ton      44s.  65s.  80s. 

(E)  (1)  Wire  of  No.  16  or  finer  gauge  ad  val.      20%  30%  35% 

(2)  Wire  fencing,  of  gauges   No.   8  to   14,  both 

gauges  inclusive,  for  use  only  as  fencing 
/  wire  without  further  manufacture,  or  for 

such  manufacturing  purposes  as  may  be 
prescribed     by     Departmental  By-laws 

 ad  val.     Free  5%  10% 

(3)  Wire,  other  per  ton      52s.  72s.  6d.  90s. 

(F)  Hoop  ad  val.     Free  5%  10% 

And  on  and  after  October  1,  1926  per  ton      70s.  90s.  95s. 

Notes  As  to  hoop  iron  1/8  of  an  inch  in  thickness  of  the 
following  widths,  viz.:— 1",  1-1/8",  1-3/16",  1-1/4", 
1-5/16",  1-3/8",  1-7/16",  1-1/2",  1-5/8",  1-3/4",  1-7/8", 
and  2"  (which  is  included  in  item  136 -F  above),  the 
rates  of  70s.,  90s.,  and  95s.  respectfully  came  into 
operation  on  September  30,  1923. 

154.  Railway  and  tramway  material,  viz.: — 

(A)  Rails  weighing  50  lb.  per  yard  and  over.. per  ton      35s.  60s.  75s. 

(B)  Rails  weighing  less  than  50  lb.  per  yard.. per  ton      45s.  70s.  85s. 

(C)  Fishplates,  tie  plates  and  rods  per  ton      48s.  75s.  95s. 

155.  Rolled  iron  or  steel  beams,  channels,  joists,  girders, 
columns,  trough  and  bridge  iron  and  steel: — 

(A)  Not  drilled  or  further  manufactured..    ..per  ton      48s.  75s.  90s. 

(B)  Drilled   or   further   manufactured  per  ton      48s.  75s.  90s. 

And  ad  val.      25%  30%  35% 

157.  Barbed  wire  per  ton      68s.  85s.  105s. 

158.  Wire  netting  ad  val.     Free  5%  10% 

159.  (B)  Wire,  iron  and  steel,  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of   barbed   wire   and   wire   netting   as   prescribed  by 

Departmental  By-laws  per  ton      52s.  72s.  6d.  90s. 

[Item  136-F  above  has  been  quoted  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
of  May  27,  1926,  and  item  155  from  an  Australian  tariff  amendment  of  Septem- 
ber 2,  1925.  Otherwise  the  foregoing  rates  are  as  appearing  in  an  official  com- 
pilation showing  the  Australian  tariff  as  operating  from  February  1,  1925]. 

Lifting  of  New  Zealand  Embargo  on  Onions  from  Certain  States  of  the 

American  Union 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  writes  under 
date  July  6  that  the  embargo  on  onions  and  other  land  products  into  New 
Zealand  from  Texas,  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  will  be  lifted  as  from 
September  18,  1926,  if  no  fresh  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  occurs. 


German  Tariff  Changes 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  L.  D.  WILGRESS 
(100  kg.  =  220  lbs.;    1   Reichsmark  =  $0.2382) 

Hamburg,  July  26,  1926. — Paragraph  6  of  the  German  Tariff  Law  of 
August  17,  1925,  contained  modified  rates  of  duty  on  certain  agricultural  pro- 
ducts which  were  to  apply  up  to  July  31,  1926,  when  the  general  tariff  rates  were 
to  come  into  force,  together  with  such  conventional  rates  as  might  be  provided 
for  in  any  treaties  concluded  by  Germany  with  other  countries. 

AGRICULTURAL  DUTIES 

By  the  law  of  July  10,  1926,  ratifying  the  German-Swedish  Trade  and 
Navigation  Treaty,  certain  of  these  agricultural  products  are  to  be  subject  to 
modified  rates  of  duty  from  August  1  to  December  31,  1926,  after  which  the 
general  and  conventional  rates  of  the  tariff  are  to  apply,  as  follows: — 
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Duty  per  100  kg. 

August  1  to  Conven- 

lann  JNo. 

Jj&scription 

Present 

Dec.  31 

tionstl 

General 

R.M. 

R.M. 

R.M. 

R.M. 

1. 

3  00 

K.  (\(\ 

*  6  00 

7  00 

2. 

3  50 

5  00 

*  6  50 

7  50 

ex.  3. 

1  00 

2  00 

*  5  00 

7  00 

4. 

3  00 

5  00 

*  6  00 

7  00 

7. 

2  20 

3  20 

5  00 

ex.  108. 

21  00 

21  00 

*32  00 

45  00 

109. 

14  00 

14  00 

*20  00 

36  00 

126. 

6  00 

6  00 

*10  00 

12  50 

ex.  171. 

Edible  vegetable  fats  for  margarine  manufacture 

20  00 

1  25 

*20  00 

30  00 

The  conventional  ra.tes  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  above  table  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  German-Swedish  Trade  and  Navigation  Treaty.  Other  con- 
ventional rates  provided  for  in  this  treaty  and  applicable  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducts covered  by  paragraph  6  of  the  Law  of  August  17,  1926,  are  given  here- 
with and  these  rates  will  come  into  force  on  August  1,  1926: — 


Duty  per  kg. 

Tariff 

Present 

Conventional  under 

General 

No, 

Description. 

Rate. 

Swedish  Treaty. 

Rate. 

R.M. 

R.M. 

R.M. 

103. 

13  00 

16  00 

18  00 

104. 

*13  00 

16  00 

18  00 

106. 

*14  50 

16  00 

18  00 

ex.  108. 

Fresh    meat    other    than    pork,    bacon  and 

24  00 

37  50 

45  00 

205. 

20  00 

20  00 

30  00 

ex.  219. 

40  00 

40  00 

75  00 

*  Live  weight. 


DUTY-FREE  IMPORT  OF  FROZEN  MEAT 

The  provision  of  paragraph  5  of  the  Law  of  August  17,  1926,  whereby 
frozen  meat  could  be  imported  free  of  duty  under  license  within  the  limits  of 
previous  imports,  has  been  continued  at  least  until  December  31,  1926.  The 
quota  has  been  fixed  at  10,000  tons  a  month  instead  of  quarterly  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  case  and  the  licenses  have  been  granted  to  wholesalers  instead  of  to 
importers.  Although  this  license  system  may  be  cancelled  at  any  time  after  the 
New  Year,  it  may  also  possibly  be  continued  for  an  indefinite  period. 

DUTIES  ON  BUTTER,  FLOUR  AND  CANNED  MILK 

No  conventional  duties  on  butter,  flour  or  other  milled  products  have  yet 
been  introduced.  The  general  rates  of  Reichsmarks  30  on  butter  and  Reichs- 
marks 18.75  on  flour  and  other  milled  products  will  therefore  be  applicable  to 
these  products  from  all  countries  on  August  1,  until  modified  by  conventional 
duties.*  A  conventional  rate  of  Reichsmarks  27.50  on  butter  is  foreseen  in  the 
treaty  with  Finland  which  awaits  ratification,  while  for  flour  a  conventional 
rate  of  Reichsmarks  10  was  offered  to  France  in  the  negotiations  for  a  provisional 
treaty  with  that  country.  A  conventional  rate  on  flour  of  from  10  to  12  Reichs- 
marks can  therefore  be  foreseen. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  butter  is  Reichsmarks  22.50,  and  that  on  flour 
and  other  milled  products,  except  those  from  oats,  is  Reichsmarks  8  per  100  kg. 
Milled  products  of  oats  at  present  pay  a  duty  of  Reichsmarks  10  per  100  kg. 

It  is  expected  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  canned  milk  of  Reichsmarks 
40  will  be  continued  in  a  treaty  to  take  the  place  of  the  Temporary  German- 
Swiss  Trade  Agreement  of  November  6,  1925.  The  latter  contains  a  provision 
for  this  rate.    The  general  duty  on  canned  milk  is  Reichsmarks  75  per  100  kg. 


*  Mr.  Wilgress  cabled  later  that  the  rate  of  Reichsmarks  10  per  100  kg.  on.  flour  had  been  extended 
to  all  countries  until  December. 
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DUTIES  ON  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Other  provisions  of  the  German-Swedish  Trade  and  Navigation  Treaty 
which  are  of  interest  to  Canada  are  the  conventional  rates  of  duty  provided  for 
certain  forest  products,  as  follows: — 

Duty  per  100  kg. 

Tariff  Description.  Conventional  under  General 

No.  Swedish  Treaty  Rate 

Reichsmarks  Reichsmarks 
ex.   76.      Soft  lumber  sawn  lengthwise  or  in  other 

manner    prepared,   not    planed   1  00  or  6  00  iper  cu.  metre       1  00  or  6  00  per  cu.  metre 

ex.   83.      Wood   for  staves,   not   painted   or  planed, 

out  of  a  soft  wood   0  40  or  2  40  per  cu.  metre      0  50   or  3  00  per  cu  metre 

ex.  628.      Window  sashes  and  doors,  raw   6  00  15  00 

ex.  650.      Mechanical   or   chemical    pulp   1  75  3  00 

ex.  655b.   Kraft   paper,   weighing   between   50  to  350 

gr.  a  metre   5  50  12  50 

TREATY  NEGOTIATIONS 

Negotiations  for  trade  treaties  or  provisional  commercial  agreements  with 
France,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  other  countries  are  a.t  present  in  progress  or  have 
been  completed  and  await  the  necessary  ratification.  As  a  result  further  con- 
ventional rates  of  duties  may  be  introduced,  which  will  be  applicable  to  the 
products  of  all  countries  having  most-favoured-nation  agreements  with  Germany. 

The  products  of  Canada  are  in  all  cases  subject  to  the  general  or  higher  rate 
of  duty  upon  importation  into  Germany. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Melbourne,  July  12,  1926. — Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have 
been  received  from  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material 
required  by  the  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne. 

The  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specification  should  be  promptly  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY  DEPARTMENT 
No.         Date  of  closing.  Particulars. 

39647.  Sept.  29,  1926.      Supply  and  delivery  of  one  turret  lathe,  including  all  necessary  equipment,  to  drawing 

and  as  specified. 

39578.      Oct.  27,  1926.        Supply  and  delivery  of  one  power  driven  concrete  slab  making  machine,  to  drawing 
and  as  specified. 

39648.  Nov.  3,  1926.        Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  one  100-ton  wrecking  crane,  to  drawings,  and 

as  specified. 

39609.      Dec.  1,  1926.         Supply  and  delivery  of  one  rotary  converter  or  rectifier,  together  with  switching 
equipment  for  its  automatic  operation,  as  specified. 

New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  and  plans  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspec- 
tion at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works 
Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Government  Buildings,  Wellington,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  specifications.    Requirements  are  as  follow: — 

Arapuni  Electric  Power  Scheme. — Two  control  boards  complete.  Tenders  close  on 
September  28. 

Waikaremoana  Electric  Power  Development. — Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of 
one  four  motor  overhead  travelling  crane  and  runway.    Tenders  close  on  October  5. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
ITamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto.  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

883.  Food  Products. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  importers  and/ or  agents  are  open  to  corre- 
spond with  any  large  exporter  of  reliable  food  products,  with  a  view  to  handling  such 
commodities  as  agents.  They  have  good  warehouse  accommodation,  and  a  connection 
with  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade  in  the  West  and  East  of  Scotland. 

884.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  of  importers  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentation of  exporters  of  canned  fish. 

885.  Canned  Fruit,  Etc. — A  Brussels  firm  of  importers  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  foodstuffs  generally,  particularly  canned  fruit. 

886.  Dried  Fruits. — A  firm  of  exporters  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  secure  the  represen- 
tation of  exporters. 

887.  Preserves. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  desire  quotations  for  the  supply 
of  preserves,  particularly  canned  fruits. 

888.  Confectionery. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  desire  to  hear  from  firms  able 
to  export  high-class  confectionery,  who  are  desirous  of  representation. 

889.  Sauces. — A  firm  of  importers  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  hear  from  exporters  of 
sauces. 

890.  Onions,  Potatoes. — A  firm  at  Havana,  Cuba,  are  desirous  of  corresponding  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes  and  onions. 

891.  Flour. — A  Scottish  firm  of  flour  importers  desire  to  obtain  further  buying  con- 
nections for  Canadian  Spring  and  Winter  wheat  flour. 

892.  Cereals. — A  firm  of  importers  in  New  Zealand  would  like  to  hear  from  firms  in 
a  position  to  export  cereals. 

893.  Liquors. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  obtain  quotations  on  liquors. 

Miscellaneous 

894.  Puncheons  for  Rum. — A  Jamaican  firm  wish  to  import  from  Canada  white  oak 
puncheons  of  about  110  gallons  capacity  for  putting  up  rum. 

895.  Soda  Pulp. — A  Brussels  firm  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  best 
quality  soda  pulp.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

896.  Materials  for  Making  Hats.— A  firm  at  Osaka,  Japan,  are  desirous  of  corre- 
sponding with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  lacquered  and  coloured  leather,  skiver,  scrap 
leather,  hat  accessories;  absorbent,  polishing  and  drifting  chemical  and  gelatine,  glue,  etc., 
used  in  the  making  of  hats. 

897.  Furniture. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  catalogues  and  quota- 
tions on  furniture. 

898.  Hardware. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations 
on  hardware. 

899.  Paints. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  obtain  quotations  on  paints  and 
varnishes. 

900.  Tubing. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on  iron  and  steel 
tubing. 

901.  Galvanized  Shebits. — Firm  of  Jamaican  importers  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters. 

902.  Nickel. — Firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg  wish  to  receive  analyses  and  prices  c.i.f. 
Hamburg  for  nickel  oxide,  nickel  speiss  and  nickel  sulphate  residues,  etc.,  together  with 
samples. 

903.  Wheelbarrows. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and  quota- 
tions on  steel  wheelbarrows. 

904.  Ferro-Manganese  and  Silico-Manganese. — A  London  indent  firm  receives  regu- 
lar inquiries  for  ferro-manganese  and  silico-manganese,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Canadian  producers  in  a  position  to  offer  supplies. 

905.  Lumber. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  obtain  specifications  and  quotations 
on  lumber. 

906.  Spruce. — A  Belfast  firm  desire  to  form  a  connection  with  any  Nova  Scotia  or 
New  Brunswick  exporters  of  spruce  not  already  fully  represented. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUGUST  16,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  16,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
August  9,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


August  9, 

August 

Parity 

1926 

1926 

 £           1.00  $4.85 

$4.85 

$4.8666 

 Fr.            1.  .193 

.0280 

.0270 

Ozecho-  Slovakia 

.0296 

.0296 

 Mark           1.  .193 

.0252 

.0252 

 Fr.            1.  .193 

.0293 

.0272 

Holland  

 Florin            1.  .402 

.4009 

.4008 

.0337 

.0328 

.1528 

.1528 

Portugal 

.    Esc.            1.  108 

.0520 

.0520 

Switzerland 

Fr            1  193 

.  1930 

1930 

Germany 

Reichs  Mk            1  238 

.2377 

.2378 

Greece 

Dr.            1  193 

.0112 

.0111 

 Kr.            1.  268 

.2188 

.2190 

Sweden  

 Kr.            1.  268 

.2672 

.2673 

Denmark  . . 

 Kr.            1  268 

.2647 

.2653 

Austria 

 Schilling           1.  14125 

.1412 

.1412 

Japan   

 Yen            1.  498 

.4750 

.4775 

 Tical            1.  .3709 

.4500 

.4500 

 R.            1.  2s. 

.3665 

.3650 

 $            1.  $1.00 

.9970 

.9975 

 $            1.  .498 

.4895 

.4890 

..Pes.  (Paper)            1.  .424 

.4062 

.4036 

.1542 

.1562 

 Lei            1.  .198 

 £            1.  4.87§ 

4.8400 

4.8600 

 $            1.  1. 

 $            1.  1. 

Trinidad  

 $            1.  1. 

 $            1.  1. 

St.  Kitts  

 *            1-  I- 

1.01875—1.01875 

1.0062—1. 

 1            1-  I- 

 «          1-  1. 

 *          1-             U  J 

 Tael           1.  .708 

.6925 

.6862 

Batavia,  Java   . . 

 Guilder           1.  .4020 

.4037 

.4031 

Peru  

 £           1.  1.86f 

3.7650 

3.8100 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$           1.  .567 

.5725 

.5725 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice/ 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Ascania,  August  27;  Ausonia,  September 
3;  Alaunia,  September  10;  Antonia,  September  17 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Brecon,  August  28;  Marburn,  Sept.  4;  Bothwell,  Sept.  11;  Balfour,  Sept. 
18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Trapper,  August  26;  Canadian  Raider,  Sept.  4;  Can- 
adian Rancher,  Sept.  15 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Vale^nore,  August  28;  Comino,  Sept.  11 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Aurania,  August  27;  Moveria,  Sept.  2;  Kelvinia,  Sept.  9;  Gracia,  Sept. 
16— all  Cunard  Line;  Regina,  Sept.  4;  Megantic,  Sept.  11;  Doric,  Sept.  18— all  White 
Star-Dominion  Line;  Montcalm,  August  27;  Montclare,  Sept.  3;  Montrose,  Sept.  17 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Huronian,  August  28;  Colonian,  Sept.  11;  Oxonian,  Sept.  18 — all 
White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  4. 

To  Newcastle  anl  Leith— Cairnvalona,  August  21;  Cairntorr,  August  27;  a  steamer, 
Sept.  4 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — A  steamer,  August  27;  Athenia,  Sept.  3;  Letitia,  Sept.  17— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  9. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  August  25;   Melita,  Sept.  8 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero.,  August  26;  Manchester  Division,  Sept.  2;  Man- 
chester Importer,  Sept.  9;  Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  16 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull— Valemore,  August  28;  Comino,  Sept.  11— both  Furness  Withy. 
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To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  August  27;  Canadian  Mariner,  Sep- 
tember 10— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Carrigan  Head,  August  24;  Dunaff  Head,  September  15 — 
both  Head  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  August  25;  Melita,  Sept.  8 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Can- 
adian Trapper,  August  26;  Canadian  Raider,  Sept.  4;  Canadian  Rancher,  Sept.  15 — all 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Havre.— Laval  Country,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  August  28. 
To  Rotterdam. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  August  23 
To  Hamburg. — Brant  Country,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Sept.  11. 
To  Italian  Ports. — Vallemare,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  August  31. 
To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  Scandinavian  American  Line,  Sept.  8. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Emita,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  August  26;  Canadian  Conqueror, 
C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  7. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Erriba,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  August  24;  Canadian  Brit- 
isher, C.G.M.M.,  August  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  September  15. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Tilthorn,  August  28;  Indien,  Sept.  10 — both  Houston 
Line. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls 
at  Guadeloupe),  Sept.  1;  Canadian  Carrier,  Sept.  11 — both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M., 
Sept.  1. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  2;  a 
steamer,  Canada  Line,  August  30. 

To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec). — Northland,  Clarke  Steamship  Line,  August  25,  Sep- 
tember 8. 

From  Quebec 

To  Glasgow. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  August  26;  September  23. 
To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  September  10. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  September  1;  Empress  of  Scotland,  September 
15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  September  1. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  11. 

To  Suez,  Aden,  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Madras,  American  and  Indian  Line,  August  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  8;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  25 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Newfoundland,  Sept.  8;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  25— both  Furness, 
Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  4;  Sept.  15. 

To  Newfoundland  South  Coast  Outports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipoer  Farquhar 
SS.,  August  31.  - 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  via  North  Sydney. — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  August  24; 
September  7. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail,  Sept.  10. 
To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara— Canadian  Beaver,  C.G.M.M.,  August  27. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston —Andalusia,  Pickford  &'  Black,  August  25;  Sept.  22. 
To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  September  8. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen,  Kaisha  Sept.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  September  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Empress  of  Canada,  Can- 
adian Pacific,  Sept.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong.— Philoctetes,  August  26;  Tyndareus,  Septem- 
ber 16 — both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Sep- 
tember 3. 

To  Honolulu,  /Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  August  25;  Niagara,  Sept.  22 
— both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  11. 

To  Manchester. — London  Shipper,  Sept.  3;  London  Corporation,  Sept.  14 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  2. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Nevada,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique,  August  30. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  August  27. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  K.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  -for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North   China   Daily   News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Heicule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 
Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish   Free  State 
f.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66  Upper 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

J.  J.  Guay,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Man- 
zoni,  5  Milan  2.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings.  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 
G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  Westminster 


House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town. 
Address.  Cantracom. 


Cable 


United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South -Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

3.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Harry  A.  Scolt,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South    Wales    and    South    Midlands).  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

I.ucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in   London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Aclanp,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1926. 
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"PERU  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS": 
FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATION 

A  report  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  who  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  paid  a  visit  to 
Peru  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade,  is  in  the  press  and  will  be  published 
immediately.  This  report  embodies  a  series  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  within  recent  months.  It  includes  chapters 
on  the  market  for  various  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  lines  which  are  on  sale  in 
Peru  as  well  as  sections  on  Peculiarities  and  Difficulties  of  the  Market;  on 
Currency,  Exchange  and  Banking;  Agriculture,  Mining  and  Railways;  Electric 
Lighting  in  Peru;  and  Tariffs  and  Shipping  Documents, 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet,  which  will  extend  to  64  pages,  is  25  cents,  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  any  subscriber 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  As  the  edition  is  very  limited,  and  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  print  a  second  issue,  early  application  for  copies  should 
be  made  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


NEW  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  AT  MILAN 

Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  who  was  formerly  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  Netherlands, 
has  now  taken  up  his  new  duties  as  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan  in  plaiie_of 
Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  transferred  to  Ottawa  as  Director,  Comi 
gence  Service. 
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MARKET  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney 

August  3,  1926. — Owing  to  the  development  of  hydro-electric  power  in 
Brazil,  there  is  an  important  market  in  this  country  for  heavy  electrical  material 
and  household  permanent  fixtures,  but  for  several  reasons  the  market  for  electric 
household  heating  and  labour-saving  devices  is  limited.  As  a  general  rule  the 
cost  of  current  for  household  use  is  high.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  works  out  at 
about  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  lighting  purposes,  and  this  is  the  rate  that 
applies  to  household  appliances.  While  this  rate  is  not  unduly  high  in  relation 
to  the  cost  of  living,  it  is  too  high  to  encourage  any  general  use  of  household 
electrical  appliances.  In  Brazil,  where  federal  statistics  reveal  the  fact  that  79 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  illiterate,  the  standard  of  living  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  33,000,000  inhabitants  is  too  low  to  permit  at  these  rates  the  wide- 
spread use  of  such  electrical  labour-saving  devices.  In  regard  to  cooking,  where 
gas  is  laid  on,  as  in  Rio  for  instance,  at  about  7  cents  at  present  rates  per  cubic 
metre,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  cook  by  gas,  and  in  regions  where  gas  is  not  avail- 
able, wood,  charcoal,  and  oil  provide  an  economical  means  of  cooking  more 
suited  to  the  simple  habits  of  the  people  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  in  tne 
interior.  The  equable  climate  of  the  country,  which  renders  heating  unneces- 
sary except  in  a  very  limited  area  for  short  periods,  renders  the  sale  of  electric 
heating  devices  negligible. 

The  United  States  figures  of  exports  of  labour-saving  electric  devices  for 
1924  reveal  the  limited  nature  of  the  market  for  such  goods  in  Brazil.  They  are 
as  follows: —  m 

United  States  Exports  of  Electrical  Appliances  to  Brazil  for  1924 


No.  Value 

Electric  domestic  heating  and  cooking  devices                                           3,304  $  12,654 

Flashlights                                                                                                8,675  6.970 

Batteries  for  flashlights                                                                               79,923  13,451 

Bells,  buzzers,  annunciators  and  alarms                                                       8,322  6,576 

Electric  fans                                                                                               546  5,180 

Motor-driven  household   appliances                                                                 138  2,678 

Motors  under  1  h.p                                                                                      1,380  30,626 

Lbs. 

Miscellaneous                                                                                         494,093  228,139 


The  total  under  "  Miscellaneous  "  is  encouragingly  high,  and  it  is  noted 
that  this  is  exclusive  of  generators  and  parts,  batteries,  transformers,  rectifiers, 
condensors,  double  current  and  motor  generators,  dynamotors,  etc.,  switchboard 
panels,  switches  and  circuit  breakers,  fuses  and  fuseblocks,  meters  and  other 
recording  instruments,  motors  and  parts,  lamps,  therapeutic  apparatus,  radio, 
telegraph  and  telephone  apparatus,  spark  plugs,  magnetos  and  other  ignition 
apparatus,  insulating  material,  metal  conduits,  outlet  and  switch  boxes,  sockets, 
receptacles  and  lighting  switches,  other  wiring  supplies,  and  fixtures,  and  the 
above  specially  mentioned  goods. 

While  the  above  figures  are  not  large,  and  the  "  Miscellaneous  "  item  may 
include  certain  items  of  household  use,  representatives  of  important  manufac- 
turers express  their  belief  in  the  future  of  the  trade  in  household  electrical  appli- 
ances on  the  basis  of  the  increasing  development  of  hydro-electric  power  which 
may  eventually  require  a  further  outlet  for  the  energy  developed.  The  increasing 
cost  of  labour  and  of  the  price  in  certain  areas  of  wood  and  charcoal,  and  the 
natural  growth  of  interest  in  modern  uses  of  electricity,  aided  by  propaganda, 
are  other  favourable  factors  that  are  emphasized.  This  optimism  appears  to  be 
well  founded,  and  it  is  believed  that  Canadian  firms  who  establish  connections 
at  the  present  time,  even  though  sales  be  small,  will  benefit  by  their  initiative  at 
a  later  date.  Sales  of  electric  energy  by  the  Brazilian  Traction,  Light  and  Power 
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Company  i»  Brazil— to  mention  the  largest  producer— rose  from  214,022,000  in 
1914  to  483,241,000  kilowatt  hours  in  1924.  Important  increases  in  the  available 
power  were  made  in  Sao  Paulo  last  year,  and  further  development  is  nearing 
completion  at  the  present  time. 

HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES 

In  view  of  the  present  market  and  future  possibilities,  a  survey  of  the  various 
household  appliances  on  the  market  is  appended. 

Electric  Irons  and  Fans. — Electric  irons  and  fans  would  appear  to  be  the 
best  sellers,  judging  from  the  prominence  given  them  in  window  displays,  a  six- 
pound  iron  of  the  usual  Canadian  type,  of  American  make,  at  date  of  writing 
retailing  at  45  milreis.  Such  articles  come  under  item  No.  835A  of  the  Brazilian 
Customs  Tariff,  and  are  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  order  to  estimate 
duties,  exporters  interested  are  referred  to  a  leaflet  on  Brazilian  Customs  require- 
ments published  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Suffice 
it  is  to  say  that  at  present  exchange  of  6$500  to  the  dollar,  and  gold  rates  of 
3$500  paper  for  1$000  gold,  the  duty  on  an  electric  iron  with  a  c.i.f.  value  of  $3, 
including  cord  and  plugs,  would  work  out  at  about  9  milreis  (9$000),  bringing 
the  landed  price  to  28$500,  including  storage,  customs  brokerage,  etc,  (say 
301000),  leaving  a  selling  margin  of  15  milreis.  A  local  firm  handling  German 
goods  are  selling  "  Rex  "  6-pound  irons  at  38$000,  and  a  "  Siemens  w  iron  at 
35S0OO. 

Electric  fans  are  used  extensively,  though  they  are  rather  too  expensive  for 
ordinary  working-class  people.  There  is,  however,  a  small  German  fan  on  the 
market  with  approximately  an  8-inch  blade,  selling  at  75$000,  while  it  is  under- 
stood that  an  American  company  are  placing  a  similar  article  of  better  finish  at 
about  the  same  price.  Fans  are  used  in  restaurants,  shops,  and  offices,  as  well 
as  in  many  of  the  better-class  houses.  The  two  most  important  American  elec- 
tric houses,  and  the  English,  German,  Italian  firms  represented  directly  here, 
have  all  sizes  of  fixed  and  oscillating  fans  in  stock,  the  two  first-mentioned  pre- 
dominating in  the  larger  sizes. 

Disc  Stoves. — The  next  best  sellers  appear  to  be  small  disc  stoves  or  circular 
reheaters  with  metal  plate  used  for  light  cooking  in  lodgings.  An  American 
model  of  good  finish,  with  6-inch  circular  plate,  1-heat,  retails  for  70$000.  A 
German  make  with  8-inch  plate,  3-heat,  sells  for  the  same  price.  Canadian 
prices  on  this  article  appear  to  be  competitive. 

Toasters. — Toasters  are  featured  in  local  window  displays,  although  not  to 
the  same  degree  as  irons  and  reheaters.  Prices  on  these  vary  a  good  deal  from 
45$000  to  90$000,  depending  on  finish  and  arrangement  of  toast  racks.  Best 
Canadian  export  prices  should  be  competitive  on  these  goods.  Toast  is  popular 
in  Brazil,  but  it  is  made  generally  on  charcoal  stoves  or  gas  stoves. 

Electric  saucepans  of  German  make  in  nickel  finish  in  approximately  pint, 
quart,  and  two-quart  sizes  are  also  on  sale  at  45,  50,  and  80  milreis.  These  have 
lids  and  spouts  for  pouring  and  are  fitted  with  side  handles. 

Percolators. — Both  German  and  American  coffee  percolators  are  shown  at 
relatively  high  prices.  An  American  percolator  of  about  seven-cup  capacity, 
pot  type,  in  nickel  finish,  retails  for  150$000;  in  a  silverplate  at  180$000.  A 
German  percolator,  urn  type,  with  about  eight-cup  capacity,  retails  for  the  same 
price,  but  is  not  of  good  appearance.  The  Canadian  pot  type  should  find  a  sale 
in  competition  with  other  makes.  Coffee-making  in  this  country,  where  coffee 
is  the  staple  industry,  is  somewhat  of  a  rite,  and  is  usually  made  with  a  cotton 
bag  with  cheap  primitive  equipment:  by  placing  the  cotton  bag  in  the  mouth  of 
the  coffee  pot  and  filling  the  bag  unsparingly  with  coffee  and  then  pouring  the 
boiling  water  very  slowly  through  the  coffee  bag.  Once  the  electric  percolator  is 
popularized  there  should  be  an  excellent  sale  for  it,  as  coffee-drinking  is  a 
national  institution. 
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Irons. — Waffle  irons  are  shown  in  a  few  of  the  larger  shops,  but  are  little 
used  at  present,  though  recently  one  or  two  up-to-date  restaurants  have  installed 
them,  and  it  seems  likely  that  they  will  prove  popular,  as  the  better-class  people 
are  fond  of  desserts  similar  to  waffles  and  syrup.  Regular  American  models  on 
legs  in  good  nickel  finish  with  a  surface  about  8  inches  by  4.  inches  are  ticketed 
at  100$000,  whereas  a  round  type  of  good  design  and  finish  with  6-inch  surface 
sells  at  40$000,  while  with  an  8-inch  surface  the  price  is  80$000.  The  only  draw- 
back to  these  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  they  are  only  serviceable  for  "waffles". 
Soldering  irons  are  also  shown.  A  2-foot  overall  apparatus  with  copper  head 
2  inches  by  1  inch  with  cord  sells  at  80$000. 

Sewing  Machine  Motors. — Small  electric  sewing  machine  motors  are  noted 
at  160$.  The  well-known  sewing  machine  companies  also  sell  electric  attach- 
ments for  their  own  machines. 

Massage  Apparatus. — There  is  also  a  fair  quantity  of  apparatus  for  massage 
and  hair  drying.  These  are  used  quite  extensively  by  the  better-class  barbers 
and  massagists:  most  of  the  makes  are  of  German  origin.  An  electric  massage 
set  with  six  or  eight  rubber  accessories  sells  complete  in  a  small  case  with  oil 
can,  plug  and  cord,  for  from  2201000  to  280SOOO,  while  the  electric  hair  driers 
are  a  little  cheaper.  There  are  also  a  few  electric  mixers  used  in  soda-bars  and 
better-class  hotels. 

Stoves  and  Ranges. — Stoves  and  ranges  are  on  sale,  and  a  little  business  is 
done  in  single-  and  (possibly)  in  two-plate  varieties,  but  as  these  generally  use 
elements  of  about  1,000  watts  the  current  consumption  is  too  high  for  general 
use.  An  American  combination  one-plate  cooker  with  nickel  cover  on  which  a 
whole  dinner  could  be  cooked  is  featured  by  one  important  Rio  electrical  shop 
and  sells  complete  for  360$000.  Electric  fireless  cookers  have  not  been  seen,  but 
would  seem  to  be  ideally  suited  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  in  this  country. 
A  two-plate  electric  range  with  standard  oven  retails  at  800$000,  but  small  sales 
are  reported  in  Rio.  A  few  are  stated  to  be  sold  in  the  interior  where  flat  rates 
are  sometimes  available. 

A  well-known  American  electric  refrigerator  is  being  heavily  advertised  at 
the  present  time,  and  a  second  type  is  being  shown  by  an  important  American 
company.  The  initial  cost  of  these  is  high  and  their  sales  will  be  limited  to 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  the  better-class  households.  Current  consumption  does 
not  appear  to  be  too  high  on  these,  and  compares  not  too  unfavourably  with  the 
cost  of  ice.  The  second  type  can  be  used  without  special  wiring,  which  is  a  desir- 
able feature.  The  introduction  of  such  material  will  be  dependent  on  a  generous 
advertising  policy. 

Washing  Machines. — Electric  washing  machines  as  generally  used  in  Canada 
represent  too  high  a  development  in  labour-saving  devices  for  the  Brazilian 
market.  Reference  to  United  States  statistics  of  export  of  motor-driven  equip- 
ment to  Brazil  affords  evidence  of  this.  For  commercial  laundry  purposes  United 
States  sales  of  laundry  machinery  were  $14,630  in  1923,  for  which  there  is  a 
certain  demand.  Several  household  machines  have  been  imported  by  American 
residents,  but  servants  did  not  take  to  them.  Actually  there  is  little  plain  wash- 
ing undertaken  by  private  houses,  and  the  public  laundries  usually  do  the  highly 
starched  work.  The  unstarched  work  is  generally  done  by  local  washerwomen 
at  low  cost,  this  being  one  of  the  few  relatively  cheap  services  available  in  Brazil. 
Such  laundry  for  a  family  of  four  costs  about  $10  per  month.  People  who  could 
afford  washing  machines  would  not  use  them  themselves,  and  servants  rarely 
do  washing  on  the  premises.  The  high  cost  of  current  is  also  a  handicap  to  the 
use  of  such  machines.  No  doubt  a  few  can  be  sold,  but  agents  are  interested  with 
difficulty  in  this  class  of  goods. 
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METHOD  OF  SELLING 

Electrical  household  appliances,  on  account  of  the  limited  sale  and  the 
number  of  world-known  houses  carrying  stocks  on  the  spot,  are  not  an  attractive 
representation  in  themselves,  and  are  of  interest  principally  as  a  side  line  to  an 
agency  for  heavy  goods  and  household  lighting  fixtures.  The  most  likely  pros- 
pects will  be  houses  handling  heavy  goods  and  lighting  fixtures. 

Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  port  where  prospect  is  located,  and 
the  terms  of  the  market  are  usually  120  days  date  or  90  days  sight.  Del  credere 
is  often  assumed  by  agents  selling  on  these  terms.  The  language  of  Brazil  is 
Portuguese;  failing  this  language,  correspondence  and  catalogues  should  be  in 
French. 

Canadian  firms  attempting  to  open  connections  in  Brazil  should  refer  to 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  on  "  Invoice 
Requirements  and  Customs  Regulations  of  Brazil 

A  list  of  firms  who  are  prospects  for  the  representation  of  electric  household 
appliances  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service,  Ottawa. 

ELECTRIC  VOLTAGE,  ETC.,  OF  IMPORTANT  CITIES  OF  BRAZIL 


Rio  de  Janeiro  Light— 120  volts— single-phase  50-cycle. 

Power— 220  volts— three-phase  50-cycle. 
Sao  Paulo  Light — 120  volts — sin  rle- phase  50-cycle. 

Power— 220  volts— three-phase  60-cycle. 

2,200  volts— three-phase  60-cycle. 
Porto  Alegre  Light— 220  Volts — direct  current. 

Power — 220  volts — direct  current. 
Pemambuco  Light — 120  volts— sin  fle-phase  50-cycle. 

Light— 220  volts— three-phase  50-cycle. 

Power — Up  to  3-horse-power  220  volts  three-phase. 

Power— Above  3-horse-power  440  volts  three-phase. 
Ceara  Light— 220-230  volts  direct  current. 

Power— Up  to  1J  horse-power  230  volts  above,  550  volts. 

Bello  Horizonte  Light — power — 220  volts  (three-phase  60-cycle  for  power). 

Juiz  de  Fora  Light— Power— 220  volts  (singre-phase  60-cycle  for  light.) 


PROMISING  ENGLISH  CEREAL  CROPS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  August  13,  1926. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  issues  simultane- 
ously the  monthly  memorandum  reporting  crop  conditions  on  the  1st  August  and 
the  annual  agricultural  returns  of  acreage,  livestock,  etc.,  which  were  collected 
in  June,  in  England  and  Wales. 

It  would  appear  from  the  forecast  now  published  that  there  should  be  yields 
above  the  average  of  both  wheat  and  oats.  Upon  the  other  hand,  barley  has 
shaped  rather  badly.    The  figures  are  as  follows: — 


Acres  Acres  Tons  Tons 

1925  1926  1925  1926 

Production  Forecast 

Wheat   1,500,000         1,592,000  1,360,000  1,430,000 

Barley   1,318.000         1,150,000  1.010,000  926,000 

Oats   1,868,000         1,861,000  1,379,000  1,459,000 


It  is  stated  that  arable  land — i.e.,  the  total  acreage  under  all  crops  and 
grass — aggregates  10,548,000  acres  in  1926,  in  comparison  with  10,682,000  acres 
in  1925,  and  while  this  marks  a  further  decrease,  this  amounts  only  to  1.3  per 
cent  and  is  much  less  than  in  either  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  acreage  of 
arable  land  shows  a  decrease  in  comparison  with  1915  of  3|  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  permanent  grass,  the  total  acreage  is  15,127,000  acres  against  15,073,000 
in  1925 — an  increase  of  54,000  acres  or  0.4  per  cent  over  last  year. 
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CEREALS 

For  the  first  time  since  1921,  the  acreage  under  wheat  shows  an  increase, 
the  total  of  1,592,000  acres  being  92,000  acres  more  than  last  year,  and  47,000 
acres  above  1924.  This  is  attributed  to  the  generally  favourable  weather  which 
last  autumn  afforded  for  cultivation  and  sowing.  Crops  generally  did  well  in 
July,  and  the  increased  sunshine  during  the  past  ten  days  will  have  further 
improved  prospects,  although  some  laying  must  have  been  caused  by  the  heavy 
thunderstorms,  On  the  1st  August  wheat  was  reported  as  healthy,  with  a  good 
length  of  straw.  The  ears  were  generally  of  good  size  and  the  corn  was  filled 
out  well.  On  appearance,  the  yield  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales  is  estimated  at  practically  18  hundredweight  an  acre,  or  more  than  three- 
quarter  hundredweight  above  the  ten  years'  average. 

As  regards  barley,  the  present  acreage  is  the  smallest  ever  recorded  and 
shows  a  reduction  of  168,000  acres  from  last  year.  This  crop  looked  well  on 
the  whole,  especially  on  the  lighter  land.  The  general  yield  is  estimated  at 
rather  more  than  16  hundredweight,  which  is  about  1-J  hundredweight  above 
the  decennial  mean. 

There  is  comparatively  little  change  in  the  area  of  oats,  and  it  was  reported 
that  winter-sown  have  ripened  well  and  are  very  satisfactory,  while  spring  oats 
as  a  rule  are  also  good.  The  yield  forecasted  will  be  15f  hundredweight,  or 
more  than  2  hundredweight  above  the  ten  years'  average. 

As  regards  the  other  so-called  corn  crops,  while  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  planting  of  beans  in  comparison  with  1925,  the  acreage  remains  smaller 
than  any  year  since  1917,  but  while  the  average  for  England  and  Wales  should 
work  out  about  14J  hundredweight,  or  not  quite  1  hundredweight  below  average, 
there  will  be  a  falling  off,  up  to  4  hundredweight,  in  certain  districts.  Peas  show 
a  further  reduction,  the  area  being  the  smallest  recorded  in  any  year  except 
1916.  The  prospects  are  promising,  being  14^  hundredweight  per  acre,  or  an 
increase  of  f  hundredweight  above  the  ten  years'  average. 

OTHER  CROPS 

Last  year's  acreage  of  potatoes  has  been  fully  maintained  in  spite  of  the 
reduced  prices  realized  for  the  1925  crop.  Conditions  generally  are  promising, 
and  an  average  yield  is  expected  from  the  499,500  acres  under  crop  in  England 
and  Wales. 

July  weather  was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  root  crops  and  the  yield  rather 
above  the  average  looked  for.  Incidentally,  the  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  the 
production  of  sugar  beets  is  well  maintained,  the  area  under  crop  being  125,000 
acres,  against  54,700  acres  in  1925  and  22,400  acres  in  1924. 

The  harvesting  of  hay  has  now  been  practically  completed  and  confirms  the 
favourable  outlook  previously  reported.  Indeed,  yields  have  turned  out  better 
than  anticipated,  the  present  estimate  being  increased  to  an  average  of  30^ 
hundrdweight  an  acre  for  seeds  hay  and  21^  hundredweight  for  meadow  hay. 

HOPS 

It  is  still  rather  early  to  decide  about  hops,  but  upon  the  whole  yields  are 
likely  to  be  below  average. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS:   LEGISLATION  POSTPONED 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1156 
of  March  27,  1926,  page  400,  concerning  proposed  revision  of  the  British 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  London,  advises  that  Parliament  adjourned  on  August  4  without  passing  the 
bill  to  amend  the  Act.  Further  consideration  is  left  over  until  the  next  session 
of  Parliament,  which  at  the  time  of  writing  was  fixed  to  commence  on 
November  9. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 
timber 

Liverpool,  August  7,  1926. — Owing  to  the  continued  activity  of  the  building 
industry,  "the  softwoods  branch  of  the  timber  trade  has  not  fared  as  badly  as 
expected  during  Julv.  Apart  from  building  requirements,  demand  has  been  very 
dull. 

The  spruce  market  has  been  quiet.  Late  offers  for  New  Brunswick  deals 
of  best  production  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £14  10s.  per  standard  c.i.f. 
Liverpool,  with  the  usual  £1  less  for  scantling  sizes.  Nova  Scotia  spruce  has 
been  shipped  at  approximately  10s.  to  15s.  per  standard  Jess,  although  it  is 
reported  that  liner  lots  from  Nova  Scotia  have  been  sold  lately  as  low  as  £13 
per  standard  for  deals.  The  recent  substantial  increase  in  freight  rates  for  tramp 
steamers  from  Canadian  ports  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  affected  the  volume 
of  c.i.f.  business  transacted  during  the  month.  Demand  for  birch  logs  has  been 
poor,  but  there  was  a  limited  inquiry  for  planks  and  boards,  Quebec  descriptions 
lately  selling  at  around  3s.  per  cubic  foot  c.i.f.  Nova  Scotian  birch  boards  and 
planks  were  quoted  during  the  month  at  £16  per  standard  c.i.f. 

There  was  a  moderate  consumption  of  Douglas  fir,  but  the  continued  dis- 
parity in  shippers'  prices  has  made  it  difficult  to  contract  ahead.  Sawn  Douglas 
fir  timber  of  merchantable  quality  12  inches  by  12  inches  to  16  inches  by  16 
inches,  and  31  feet  to  40  feet  long,  sold  during  the  month  at  92s.  6d.  per  load  of 
600  superficial  feet  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  It  is  believed  that  in  these  specifications 
Douglas  fir  can  expect  an  increasing  trade,  in  competition  with  long  leaf  yellow 
pine  from  the  United  States.  Sales  of  Douglas  fir  clears  have  been  made  at 
£22  10s.  per  standard  c.i.f.  for  flitches.  Merchantable  grades  were  quoted  at 
around  £15  10s.  to  £16. 

For  the  month  ending  July  31,  1926,  unofficial  statistics  of  certain  timber 
imports,  consumption,  and  stock  are  given  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1924  and  1925  as  follows:  — 


Liverpool 


Import 

Consumpton 

Stock 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

.    ..cu.  ft. 

86,000 

59,000 

40,000 

79,000 

186,000 

199,000 

Birch  logs  

..    cu.  ft. 

1,000 

5,000 

6,000 

11,000 

56,000 

18,000 

Birch  planks  

.  .    GU.  ft. 

41,000 

47,000 

52,000 

44,000 

205,000 

141,000 

Quebec  yellow  pine  deals  . . 

..   ..  stds. 

870 

550 

390 

350 

4,340 

4,700 

N.B.   and   N.S.   spruce  and 

pine.  .stds. 

2,880 

1,550 

3,810 

1,280 

5,250 

5,000 

Manchester 


Import 

Consumpton 

Stock 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Douglas  fir  

 cu.  ft. 

47,000 

13,000 

18,000 

29,000 

80,000 

74,000 

Birch  logs  

 cu.  ft. 

9,000 

5,000 

10,000 

8,000 

9,000 

llr000 

Birch  planks  

 cu.  ft. 

68,000 

7,000 

8  000 

13,000 

148,000 

94,000 

2,370 

1,100 

1,930 

1,490 

4,730 

760 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

Broadly  speaking,  the  price  of  wheat  on  this  market  advanced  steadily 
during  the  month  owing  to  adverse  crop  reports  from  Canada  and  the  American 
Northwest.  Although  the  general  level  of  prices  rose  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  quarter, 
old  crop  Manitobas  were  only  about  3s.  higher  on  the  month's  trading,  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  American  No.  2  hard  winter  varieties  com- 
mence arriving  in  any  .quantity  the  millers  will  curtail  the  proportion  of  Mani- 
tobas in  their  mixing,  since  this  wheat  is  relatively  dear,  compared  with  other 
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sorts.  So  far  there  has  been  no  large  trading  in  new  crop  Manitobas,  but  a  few 
short  sales  for  October-November  shipment  have  been  reported.  In  spite  of 
advancing  markets  and  a  steady  demand,  millers  generally  have  satisfied  them- 
selves by  covering  their  near  requirements,  and  very  little  wheat  has  been  sold 
in  Liverpool  or  Manchester  for  forward  shipment.  Stocks  in  Liverpool  show 
a  slight  reduction,  and  stocks  in  public  warehouses  at  Manchester  remain  prac- 
tically negligible. 

July  was  a  quiet  month  for  imported  flour  as  bread  consumption  was  poor, 
and  home  millers  did  not  advance  their  prices  in  response  to  the  rise  in  wheat 
values.  Canadian  export  patents,  which  were  quoted  at  around  43s.  6d.  per 
sack  of  280  pounds  during  the  first  part  of  the  month,  closed  at  around  an  average 
of  46s.  6d.  c.i.f.  As  against  these  quotations,  home-milled  straight-run  varieties 
which  were  offering  at  46s.  per  sack  ex  mill  a  month  ago  were  quoted  at  46s.  to 
47s.  at  the  end  of  July.  Australian  flour  on  spot  has  been  doing  a  small  trade 
at  45s.  6d.  Kansas  winter  wheat  flours  have  been  quoted  lately  at  43s.  c.i.f., 
but  find  little  demand. 

The  preliminary  figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this  area 
during  the  month  of  July,  1926,  are  as  follows: — 

Wheat  Flour  Maize  Barley  Oats 

Quarters  Sacks         Quarters        Quarters  Quarters 


Liverpool   412  565  32,323  60,749  5,628  51,673 

Hu»   357.800  8,815  55,000  56,444  9,115 

Manchester   153,754  10,206  ....  33  4,884 

Newcastle   77,133  6,882  2i  613  84  8.655 


BUTTER 

Little  or  no  sales  of  Canadian  butter  were  reported  at  Liverpool  during  the 
past  month.  Although  Canadian  quotations  have  been  substantially  reduced 
since  the  beginning  of  the  season,  importers  see  little  inducement  to  purchase  at 
present  figures,  and  are  favouring  Irish  butter,  which  has  been  selling  lately  at 
from  166s.  to  170s.  Generally  speaking,  the  situation  in  the  North  of  England 
remains  unchanged  with  Continental  and  Irish  butters  enjoying  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  at  the  expense  of  Canadian,  New  Zealand,  and  Australian  varieties.  Recent 
spot  quotations  on  certain  grades  have  been  as  follows:  Danish  choicest,  184s. 
to  187s.;  Swedish,  173s.  to  176s.;  New  Zealand,  174s.  to  176s.;  and  Australian, 
164s.  to  168s. 

CHEESE 

July  was  another  very  unsatisfactory  month  in  the  cheese  trade.  Dealers 
reported  a  most  serious  falling  off  in  demand  for  all  descriptions.  Canadian 
cheese  was  being  quoted  on  spot  at  around  84s.  toward  the  close  of  the  month, 
which  price  represents  a  decline  of  approximately  20s.  per  cwt.  in  comparison 
with  July,  1925.  Stocks  of  ordinary  Canadian  cheese  at  Liverpool  on  July  30 
were  approximately  double  the  amount  held  at  the  end  of  June  and  50  per  cent 
greater  than  at  the  end  of  July,  1925.  New  Zealand  white  cheese  closed  the 
month  around  87s.  on  spot,  and  coloured  varieties  were  offering  at  from  82s.  to 
83s. 

BACON 

Trading  in  all  descriptions  of  bacon  during  July  was  extremely  quiet,  and 
dealers  see  no  prospects  of  improved  business  until  the  coal  stoppage  is  settled. 
Added  to  the  general  lack  of  demand,  there  have  been  liberal  offerings  this 
summer  of  relatively  low-priced  bacon  from  Poland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  etc.,  in 
addition  to  the  established  Danish  brands,  which  of  course  lias  affected  the 
general  market  situation. 

Recent  average  quotations  have  been:  Canadian  Wiltshire  cuts,  50-80  pounds 
average,  109s.  to  114s.  per  cwt.;  American  Cumberlands;  24  to  32  pounds  aver- 
age, 113s.  to  116s.;  Irish,  124s.  to  132s.;  and  Danish,  126s.  to  130s. 
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The  following  are  unofficial  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  provisions  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool  on  July  30,  1926,  in  comparison  with  June  30,  1926,  and  July 
31,  1925:   July  30- 1926  June  30  - 1926  July 31  - 1925 


6,396 
783 

7,367 
4,889 

8,153 
4^850 

373 

967 

848 

10,424 

6,976 

4,787 

Cheese  (full  shapes)   Canadian  and   United  States 

. .  boxes 

31,511 

15,789 

21,906 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Australian  and  New  Zealand  . 

.  . .  crates 

2,013 

354 

236 

boxes 

10 

3,121 

pounds 

17,980 

30,360 

tieroes 

635 

898 

1,954 

Lard  (imported  pure  refined  laxd)  in  tierces,  firkins, 

or 

2,875 

2,443 

6,734 

EGGS 

The  egg  market  has  been  quiet  but  firm  during  recent  weeks.  As  is  cus- 
tomary at  this  time  of  the  year,  supplies  have  fallen  off,  and  prices  have  gradu- 
ally advanced.  English  new-laid  eggs  are  scarce,  and  have  been  retailing  at 
from  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  per  dozen,  with  slight  advances  expected  shortly.  Selected 
Irish  have  been  retailing  at  around  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  medium  grades  at 
Is.  3d.  The  demand  for  Continental  eggs  has  been  very  restricted  during  the 
month,  but  fresh  arrivals  from  Poland  have  sold  fairly  well. 

HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  July  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 16,700  bales,  in  comparison  with  over  19,000  bales  in  June  and  8,850 
bales  in  May.  Consumption  has  been  very  poor  owing  to  the  continued  coal 
stoppage,  and  arrivals  during  the  month  met  with  a  poor  sale,  prices  averaging 
around  82s.  6d.  per  ton  c.i.f. 

A  survey  of  the  hay  crop  in  Lancashire  shows  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
hay  has  been  housed,  and  almost  without  exception  in  good  condition.  On  some 
light  lands  clover  hay  has  scarcely  given  an  average  crop,  some  fields  never 
having  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  setback  due  to  severe  frosts  in  May,  but 
there  are  many  reports  of  good  crops  that  are  fully  average,  and  occasionally 
rather  over. 

CATTLE 

During  July  3,159  store  and  107  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Birkenhead  from 
Canada.  Recent  average  prices  secured  were  as  follows:  native  Canadian 
steers,  9^d.  to  9fd.  per  pound,  sinking  the  offal;  westerns,  9d.  to  9j:d.  per  pound. 

Some  655  store  and  487  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Manchester  during  the  past 
month.  Of  the  total  stores  shipped,  75  were  sent  to  the  country  points  for 
further  feeding.  There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
Canadian  cattle  at  this  port  in  recent  weeks  owing  to  liberal  home  supplies. 
Average  prices  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  50s.  per  cwt. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  August  6,  1926. — As  recently  noted  in  a  review  of  sugar  market 
conditions  in  the  West  of  England,  importers  and  wholesale  merchants  are  suffer- 
ing severely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  most  thickly  populated  parts  of  this  ter- 
ritory are  mining  districts.  The  chief  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  the  shop- 
keepers in  certain  districts  of  South  Wales  are  being  paid  in  many  instances  not 
in  cash  but  in  relief  vouchers  issued  by  the  local  authorities.  Not  only  does 
considerable  delay  occur  in  exchanging  these  vouchers  for  cash,  but  in  some 
instances  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain  payment  for  such  vouchers.  Wholesale 
grocers  report  that  many  of  their  travellers  are  being  taken  off  the  South  Wales 
area  for  the  duration  of  the  strike,  or  their  travelling  restricted. 
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HARD  HIT  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADES 

In  the  South  Midlands  the  iron  and  steel  trades  have  been  heavily  hit.  A 
recent  trade  review  states  that  the  "figures  of  the  May/June  ascertainment  are 
not  available  for  publication,  but  it  is  no  secret  that  the  output  of  the  selected 
group  of  firms  whose  trading  regulates  wages  under  the  sliding  scale  has  fallen 
to  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  average  of  the  preceding  four  months  of 
the  year.  In  this  regard  iron  and  steel  trades  are  fully  as  badly  off  as  in  1921. 
It  will  be  many  weeks  after  the  collieries  reopen  before  the  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducing industries  in  this  area  find  their  feet. 

ENGLISH  MOTOR  AND  CYCLE  TRADES 

The  slump  in  the  franc  and  the  sympathetic  depreciation  of  other  European 
currencies  has  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  export  market  for  English-manufactured 
motor  cars,  motor  cycles  and  cycles.  Taking  Switzerland  as  an  example,  the 
high  rate  of  exchange  enables  French  motor  cycles  to  be  imported  at  very  advan- 
tageous terms  coupled  with  the  low  import  duty  into  that  country.  Needless  to 
say,  French  and  Belgium  markets  are  almost  hopeless. 

The  bulk  of  the  factories  in  the  Midlands  producing  motors  are  closed  down 
for  the  entire  week,  and  this  factor  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  trade 
position. 

HEAVY  IMPORTS  OF  COAL 

The  past  month  has  been  conspicuous  for  the  rapid  growth  of  coal  imports. 
As  a  result,  restrictions  on  the  use  of  coal  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes 
have  been  relaxed,  and  about  half  the  Welsh  tinplate  works  are  again  operating, 
whilst  there  is  the  prospect  of  more  being  reopened.  The  outstanding  factor  is 
the  commitment  for  long-time  contracts,  and  for  this  reason  even  a  termination 
of  the  present  coal  strike  will  not  see  the  mines  fully  productive.  The  port  of 
Avonmouth  has  already  had  shipments  of  American  coal  fully  as  heavy  as 
during  the  1921  coal  strike. 

BANKING  SITUATION  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  August  10,  1926. — The  banking  situation  in  the  Irish  Free  State, 
as  disclosed  by  the  semi-annual  reports  recently  issued  by  four  of  the  joint 
stock  banks  operating  here,  continues  to  be  eminently  satisfactory.  Each  bank 
shows  a  slight  decline  in  earnings  as  compared  with  the  previous  period,  and 
deposits  show  a  big  falling  off,  compensated  for,  however,  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  advances  to  customers.  The  ratio  of  liquid  assets  to  liabilities  is 
maintained  at  a  high  percentage,  and  dividends  are  well  protected. 

Figures  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  National,  the  largest  of  the  report- 
ing banks,  are  indicative  of  the  general  situation.  This  bank  declared  an 
interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent  per  annum,  less  British  income  tax. 
On  the  "  liabilities  '  side  of  the  balance  sheet  the  reserve  fund  has  been  strength- 
ened by  £95,000;  notes  in  circulation  show  a  decrease  of  about  £96,000;  and 
deposits  and  current  accounts  are  lower  by  £1,378,000.  On  the  "  assets  "  side, 
cash  in  hand  shows  a  decrease  of  £201,000,  but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
increase  of  £359,000  in  "  money  at  call."  "  Advances  "  are  reduced  by  £760,000, 
and  "  bills  discounted  "  by  £118,000.  A  summary  of  the  balance  sheet  shows 
total  assets  of  £43,000,000,  with  liquid  assets  bearing  a  proportion  of  59J  per 
cent  to  liabilities. 

Free  State  banks  are  naturally  affected  by  conditions  operating  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  The  Federation  of  British  Industries  in  its  trade 
analysis  recently  published  states  that  three  main  factors  have  been  at  work 
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to  disturb  the  economic  and  financial  equilibrium  of  these  islands.  The  coal 
strike  which  has  been  in  progress  some  four  months  has  caused  the  greatest 
strain.  Irish  exports  have  been ,  adversely  affected  due  to  the  decreased  pur- 
chasing power  of  Britain,  her  best  customer.  The  fall  in  the  French  franc 
resulting  in  the  "  dumping  "  of  Continental  goods  on  the  Irish  market  has  hit 
the  Belfast  linen  industry  a  severe  blow,  with  resultant  losses  to  the  Irish  banks. 
Finally,  the  softening  in  the  world  price  of  gold  has  resulted  in  a  general 
slackening  in  activity  in  international  trade. 

Although  prospects  of  an  early  improvement  in  English  and  Continental 
conditions  are  not  bright,  the  outlook  here  for  the  balance  of  the  year  is  not 
at  all  discouraging,  due  to  the  expectation  of  an  abundant  harvest,  a  continu- 
ance of  favourable  weather  alone  being  needed  to  ensure  bumper  crops. 

Speaking  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  National 
Bank  recently,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  James  H.  Meers,  said  with  reference  to 
future  prospects  in  the  Free  State: — 

There  is  every  justification  for  emphasizing  a  note  of  optimism.  Public  confidence  in' 
the  country's  future  is  growing,  and  a  continuance  of  ordered  government  is  looked  to  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the  country,  agriculturally  and  industrially.  The 
extension  of  public  and  private  enterprise  will  in  time  do  much  to  relieve  unemployment. 
Insistent  propaganda  is  slowly  influencing  the  farming  community  and  bringing  them  to  see 
the  benefits  that  must  accrue  to  them  and  to  the  country  from  the  adoption  of  modern 
methods. 

Great  interest  is  being  displayed  in  banking  circles  in  the  work  of  the 
Free  State  Banking  Commission,  which  has  been  for  some  months  conducting  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  banking  system  operating  in  this  country.  The 
report  of  the  Commission  has  not  yet  been  published,  but  reference  has  already 
been  made  by  the  chairman  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  banking  insti- 
tutions of  the  Free  State  have  maintained  their  position  of  stability  through  a 
period  of  great  stress.  Reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  need  for  a  change 
in  the  present  system  of  note  issue,  in  order  that  the  Free  State  may,  as  all 
other  governments  do,  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  the  profits  appertaining 
thereto. 

WALLBOARD  IN  TRINIDAD 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Port  of  Spain,  July  31,  1926. — At  the  present  time  no  wallboard  is  being 
used  in  this  colony,  although  there  have  been  several  attempts  made  to  market 
it  from  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Past  failures 
have  been  occasioned  by  three  reasons:  (1)  that  the  board  has  not  been  imper- 
vious to  boring  insects  and  wood  ants;  (2)  the  flimsy  appearance  of  some  wall- 
boards;  and  (3)  the  fact  that  no  builder  has  made  a  serious  effort  to  induce 
householders  to  give  it  a  trial.  One  local  builder,  however,  is  about  to  make  a 
second  and  more  determined  effort  with  a  Canadian  board. 

Type  of  Houses. — In  the  opinion  of  the  average  West  Indian,  a  house  must 
be  something  which  will  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain,  let  in  lots  of  air,  and  cost 
little.  Windows  are  many,  wide  and  large,  are  invariably  fitted  with  jalousies, 
and  the  doors  are  usually  open.  Many  of  the  houses  (especially  the  small  ones) 
are  built  of  a  wooden  framework  of  4  x  4  studding,  with  1-inch  boarding  nailed 
on  the  outside.  In  these,  wallboard  might  be  used  for  filling  gables  and  making 
interior  partitions.  A  wallboard  which  is  stiff  and  inflexible,  is  not  less  than 
f-inch  thick,  and  which  would  be  suitable  for  exterior  work,  ought  to  be  readily- 
saleable  here  in  time. 

Price. — The  people  of  the  West  Indies  are  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  cedar 
and  other  good  woods  in  house  building,  that  unless  the  wallboard  can  be  sold 
well  under  the  price  of  local  lumber  there  will  not  be  much  incentive  to  buy  it. 
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The  average  man  compares  f-inch  walliboard  with  the  customary  1-inch  cedar 
or  pine,  and  the  board  seems  flimsy  in  comparison,  especially  as  the  local  buyer 
does  not  appreciate  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  wallboard.  Lumber  can  be 
bought  here  at  from  7  to  8  cents  per  square  foot,  one  inch  thick. 

Past  Experience. — A  well-informed  merchant  and  builder  in  Port  of  Spain 
writes: — 

There  is  some  prejudice  against  wallboard  in  this  colony,  it  being  frequently  somewhat 
contemptuously  referred  to  as  "only  cardboard."  I  have  imported  Canadian  board  and  sold 
it  by  devoting  considerable  energy  to  it  but  I  found  that  it  was  frequently  attacked  by  the 
many  boring  insects  which  are  so  destructive  to  soft  timber  and  paper  in  this  colony,:,  and 
in  some  instances  it  was  completely  destroyed  while  in  my  store.  I  have  also  imported 
another  wallboard  which  has  two  layers  of  bitumen  inserted  in  it.  I  have  used  this  myself 
for  ceilings  and  partitions  and  it  has  stood  four  to  five  years  without  attack  from  borers. 
I  have,  however,  been  able  to  sell  very  little  and  have  still  some  crates  in  stock  bought 
four  or  five  years  ago.    This  shows  how  small  the  demand  is. 

White  pine,  and  even  pitch  pine  unless  of  very  good  quality,  gets  eaten  entirely  away 
in  many  cases,  so  I  think  some  preservative  agent  should  be  incorporated  with  wallboard 
during  manufacture  when  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the  tropics.  Whoever  tries  to  introduce  wall- 
board  in  this  colony  must  be  prepared  to  do  a  good  deal  of  hard  spade  work  before  seeing 
results. 


REFRIGERATORS  IN  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  August  19,  1926. — It  is  not  possible  for  the  Canadian-made 
refrigerator  to  compete  in  the  United  States  market  on  account  of  a  duty  of 
40  per  cent.  The  domestic  product  is  therefore  able  to  undersell  any  of  foreign 
make,  and  no  refrigerators  are  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  refrigerator  is  finding  an  outlet  in  various  foreign  markets,  however,  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  advised  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  competing 
in  those  markets,  to  which  no  Canadian-made  refrigerators  are  at  present  being 
exported.  Contact  with  these  markets  could  be  established  through  various 
indent  houses  in  New  York,  some  of  which  are  definitely  interested  in  refrigera- 
tors, and  purchase  them  for  their  clients  in  foreign  markets.  Others  are  inter- 
ested in  electric  or  gas  operated  refrigerators. 

A  total  of  10,102  refrigerators,  having  a  value  of  $370,596,  were  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  various  foreign  countries  in  the  year  1924,  and  the 
larger  number  were  shipped  to  the  following  countries: — 

England   382  Dominican  Republic   138 

Canada   217  Argentina   271 

Panama   146  Brazil   135 

Mexico  ..  ..'   1,069  Peru   132 

Bermuda   197  Venezuela   359 

Jamaica  \   128  British  South  Africa   948 

Cuba   4,672 

Quantities  of  over  50  but  under  100  refrigerators  were  shipped  to  the 
following  countries:  Colombia,  Uruguay,  British  India,  China,  Japan,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  Details  as  to  countries  are  not  yet  available  for  a  later 
period,  but  the  returns  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  show  that  16,360 
refrigerators  valued  at  $816,904  were  exported  from  the  United  States,  as  com- 
pared with  12,146  refrigerators  having  a  value  of  1438,486  in  the  previous 
twelve  months. 

According  to  the  last  census  of  manufacturers  of  1923,  there  were  132 
establishments  in  the  United  States  engaged  primarily  in  manufacturing  refrig- 
erators, ice  boxes,  and  refrigerating  show  cases  and  counters.  The  value  of  the 
production  of  these  establishments  was  $50,076,444,  an  increase  of  51.7  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1921,  the  last  preceding  census  year.  The  largest  number  of 
plants  is  located  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  industry  is  also  well  estab- 
lished in  the  states  of  California,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  New  Jersey. 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  ARGENTINA 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 
[Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  given  in  Canadian  currencyl 

Buenos  Aires,  July  23,  1926. — Canadian  exports  to  Argentina  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  April,  1926,  were  $12,636,646,  while  imports  into  Canada  from 
Argentina  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  -13,239,374. 

Exchange. — At  the  beginning  of  1926  exchange  was  very  steady  at  $0.4137 
to  the  Argentine  paper  peso,  but  the  value  of. the  peso  gradually  declined  as  a 
result  of  the  comparatively  poor  wheat  crop  until  towards  the  end  of  March  it 
dropped  to  $0.3912.  Since  then,  however,  with  large  exports  of  other  cereals 
making  up  for  the  deficiency  in  wheat  shipments,  it  improved  to  $0.4050  at  the 
end  of  June.    (The  par  value  of  the  Argentine  paper  peso  is  $0.4245.) 

Cereals. — The  second  official  forecast  of  the  present  maize  crop  issued  on 
June  25  was  7,100,000  tons  from  an  area  sown  of  10,613,590  acres,  compared 
with  a  production  last  year  of  4,732,235  tons  from  9,158,019  acres.  The  export- 
able surplus  of  maize  on  June  25  was  given  as  4,230,661  tons,  and  on  July  11  the 
surplus  of  wheat  was  1,380.525  tons  and  linseed  647,557  tons. 

Foreign  Trade,  First  Quarter,  1926. — Official  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Argentina  for  the  first  three  months  of  1926  show  that  imports  were 
227,822,651  gold  pesos  (1  gold  peso  equals  92  Canadian  cents),  compared  with 
219,186,928  gold  pesos  for  the  same  period  of  1925.  Exports  were  221,524,102 
gold  pesos,  as  against  286,332,356  gold  pesos.  A  favourable  balance  of  67,145,428 
gold  pesos  therefore  changed  into  an  unfavourable  one  of  6,298,549  gold  pesos. 

Customs  Receipts. — For  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  customs  duties  on 
imports  through  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  amounted  to  $56,250,000,  a  decrease 
of  1.67  per  cent  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1925.  Export  duties  were 
$2,761,740  as  against  $4,741,460.  Port  dues  and  handling  charges  amounted  to 
$3,787,415. 

Exports. — Wheat  exports  have  been  much  less  than  during  previous  years, 
but  by  the  end  of  June  they  reached  1,730,324  tons,  which  is  within  440,000  tons 
of  the  total  shipped  during  the  first  six  months  of  1925.  Shipments  of  other 
cereals,  however,  have  exceeded  all  expectations,  the  total  of  maize,  linseed, 
oats,  barley,  flour  and  wheat  products  exported  during  the  half-year  being 
1,430,000  tons  in  excess  of  exports  during  the  same  period  of  1925.  While  exports 
of  chilled  beef  up  to  the  end  of  June  were  practically  the  same  as  last  year 
(2.383,435  quarters),  shipments  of  frozen  beef  (1,296,694  quarters)  and  frozen 
mutton  and  lamb  (1,097,819  carcases)  were  only  half  the  total  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1925.  Canned  meat,  hides  and  skins,  hair,  hay  and  alfalfa,  quebracho 
logs  and  extract  have  been  shipped  in  less  quantity,  while  increases  are  shown 
in  butter,  tallow,  wool,  and  cotton,  compared  with  the  first  half  of  last  year. 

Meat.— During  the  first  six  months  of  1926,  1,231,272  cattle,  2,182,240  sheep, 
and  14,883  pigs  have  been  killed  for  exportation,  compared  with  1,518.129  cattle, 
2,824,831  sheep,  and  1,796  pigs  during  the  same  period  of  1925.  Packing  houses 
are  paying  approximately  5.65  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  for  cattle  suitable 
for  chilling,  and  5.1  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  for  freezing. 

Sugar. — The  Argentine  sugar  crop,  which  last  year  reached  a  record  figure 
of  390,000  tons,  is  expected  this  year  to  be  about  448,000  tons.  The  stock  on 
hand  from  the  old  crop  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  200,000  tons,  and  as 
the  annual  consumption  is  approximately  300,000  tons,  there  will  be  a  large 
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surplus  hanging  over  the  market  when  the  new  crop  becomes  available.  The 
question  of  exportation  has  often  been  considered,  and  occasionally  attempted, 
but  as  the  sugar  plantations  are  1,000  miles  inland  the  railway  freight  makes 
exportation  impracticable. 

Petroleum. — The  development  of  Argentine  oilfields  continues  to  improve, 
the  production  of  the  State  and  private  wells  in  the  south  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 4,000  cubic  metres  per  day.  Exploitation  is  also  extending  in  the  west 
and  north,  but  no  definite  information  is  available. 

Shipping. — The  number  of  vessels  entering  Buenos  Aires  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  1926,  was  1,316  and  the  tonnage  4,590,000,  of  which  almost  half  were 
under  the  British  flag.  Recent  freight  charters  for  Europe  have  been  made  at 
from  $4.50  to  $5.60. 

Railways. — Railway  receipts  on  the  twelve  private  railways  operating 
18,350  miles  of  line  amounted  to  $217,200,000  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30,  1926,  an  increase  of  $5,618,000  compared  with  the  previous  twelve 
months.  The  six  State  railways  operating  4,282  miles  show  receipts  of  $9,485,000 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1926,  an  increase  of  $263,000  compared  with  the  first 
half  of  1925, 

Failures. — Liabilities  in  commercial  failures  during  the  month  of  June  were 
$4,546,600,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  over  June,  1925.  Liabilities  for  the  first 
half  of  1926  amounted  $48,837,000.  a  total  which  has  not  been  exceeded  in  the 
first  six  months  of  any  year  except  1914. 

Finance. — At  the  inauguration  of  Congress  on  July  1,  the  President  of 
Argentina  announced  that  the  surplus  from  the  budget  for  the  financial  year  of 
1925  was  $31,790,000.  The  consolidated  debt  of  the  nation  as  at  December  3L 
1925,  was  $697,518,000,  of  which  52.3  per  cent  was  held  in  the  country  and  47.7 
per  cent  abroad.  The  floating  debt  as  at  June  30,  1926,  was  $181,663,000,  86  per 
cent  being  held  in  the  country  and  14  per  cent  abroad.  The  majority  of  the 
floating  debt  is  made  up  of  short  term  loans  for  180  days  at  4^  per  cent  interest. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  debt  of  the  State  railways  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $77,205,000.  The  gold  held  by  the  "  Caja  de  Conversion  "  as  a  guarantee 
behind  the  paper  currency  in  circulation  has  remained  unaltered  since  December, 
1924,  at  77.8  per  cent  of  the  paper  money  issued. 

SUMMARY 

The  general  situation  in  Argentina  is  very  quiet  at  the  moment.  The  figures 
showing  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  were 
not  unexpected  in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  wheat  crop  and  the  lower  prices 
in  general  obtained  for  practically  all  exported  products.  During  the  past  three 
months,  however,  the  quantity  of  cereals  exported  has  greatly  increased,  and 
although  prices  are  still  comparatively  low,  the  value  of  exports  for  the  half- 
year  will  probably  compare  favourably  with  that  of  the  first  half  of  1925. 
Imports  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  were  heavier  than  during  the  previous  year, 
but  there  appears  to  have  been  a  decided  falling  off  within  the  last  few  month*, 
which  will  tend  to  balance  Argentina's  foreign  trade.  The  value  of  the  Argen- 
tine peso  in  international  exchange  has  been  very  steady  and  is  within  5  per  cent 
of  par.  For  the  next  few  months  no  strong  movement  is  anticipated  either  in 
the  import  or  export  trade,  but  the  general  development  of  the  market  at  the 
end  of  that  time  will  depend  largely  upon  the  prospects  of  the  next  crop  of 
cereals. 
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THE   SITUATION  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  August  2,  1926. — The  fluctuation  and  fall  of  the  franc  having 
again  been  the  cause  of  much  public  uneasiness,  and  the  situation  demanding 
urgent  measures,  the  Belgian  Government  has  during  the  last  two  weeks  taken 
speedy  and  effective  action. 

An  Emergency  Bill  has  conferred  on  the  King,  as  from  July  17,  full  powers 
to  legislate  by  decree  during  a  period  of  six  months  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
as  soon  as  possible  a  betterment  in  the  financial  situation  of  the  country  and 
pave  the  way  for  stabilization  of  the  currency. 

Among  the  powers  thus  conferred  are  the  authority  to  contract  loans  and 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  stop  or  reduce  inflation;  ensure  the  repatriation  of 
capital;  control  the  trade  in  foreign  bills;  modify  the  statutes  of  the  National 
Bank;  effect  increases  in  customs  duties  and  taxation  generally;  recognize  the 
validity  of  stipulations  on  a  gold  basis  in  all  public  or  private  contracts;  regulate 
the  liquidation,  sale,  and  disposal  of  the  property  of  ex-enemy  residents  under 
sequestrations;  control  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  and  trade  in  goods  essential  to 
the  economic  life  of  the  country  and  reduce  the  consumption  of  goods  in  the 
luxury  class.  Measures  may  also  be  taken  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  any 
information  calculated  to  harm  the  credit  of  the  State. 

grain  and  flour  restrictions 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Emergency  Act  it  was  decreed  that,  in  an 
endeavour  to  effect  economies  in  the  consumption  of  cereals  convertible  into 
bread  and  reduce  the  imports  and  price  of  the  latter,  the  exportation  of  wheat, 
spelt,  rye,  meslin,  and  flour,  as  well  as  the  importation  of  flour,  would  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Government.  Millers  and  merchants  were  forbidden  on  July  19  to 
sell  "  white  "  flour  to  individuals  except  in  quantities  not  exceeding  1  kilo- 
gramme. 

A  standard  product  known  as  "  legal flour,  to  contain  at  least  all  the  flour 
in  the  cereals  milled,  was  also  decreed  on  the  same  day,  and  the  composition 
of  the  mixture  of  cereals  to  be  milled  (such  cereals  to  be  of  domestic  origin  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  possible)  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Government. 

A  brown  bread  regime  was  inaugurated  on  July  26,  it  having  been  forbidden 
to  manufacture  or  sell  any  flour  of  higher  quality  than  the  legal  flour  or  to  make . 
use  of  such  higher  quality  flour  in  the  bread  and  confectionery  industries.  How- 
ever, under  certain  conditions  to  be  determined  by  the  Government,  manufac- 
turers of  biscuits  and  alimentary  pastes  are  authorized  to  purchase  special  flour 
from  the  Belgian  mills,  the  extraction  rate  for  which  is  to  be  not  less  than  65 
per  cent  for  wheat  and  60  per  cent  for  rye.  Belgian  mills  may  obtain  authority 
to  manufacture  for  export  a  better  flour  than  the  legal  product,  but  only  foreign 
wheat  or  rye  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  sale  of  "  white  "  flour  has  now  been  entirely  stopped.  Even  the  hospitals 
are  placed  under  the  brown  bread  regime,  and  they  are  seeking  special  permis- 
sion to  obtain  white  flour  for  their  patients,  the  loaf  now  made  containing  about 
12  per  cent  of  matter  which  is  not  properly  convertible  into  bread. 

Only  one  kind  of  flour  is  at  present  being  extracted  from  milled  wheat, 
bolted  to  approximately  79  per  cent,  and  it  is  expected  that  an  economy  of  from 
10  to  12^  million  francs  per  month  will  thus  be  effected.  This  saving  will  be 
increased  shortly,  following  the  placing  of  the  new  crop  on  the  market,  to  40  or 
42^  million  francs  through  the  addition  of  white  rye  flour  bolted  to  60  per  cent. 

On  July  27  the  export  of  bread  was  prohibited  and  the  exportation  of  bread- 
making  cereals  and  flour  as  well  as  the  importation  of  flour  were  made  subject 
to  the  production  of  a  license. 
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OTHER  MEASURES 

The  exportation  of  coal  and  coke  has  been  placed  under  Government  control 
owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  available  stocks  are  becoming  depleted  through 
the  increased  export  of  fuel  due  to  the  strike  in  the  United  Kingdom,,  and  also 
because  of  the  accompanying  rise  in  the  price  of  the  domestic  article.  A  schedule 
of  maximum  prices  is  being  drawn  up  by  the  Government  for  coal  intended  for 
domestic  consumption. 

The  exportation  of  pork  has  been  limited  to  200  tons  per  week  and  that  of 
fresh  green  peas  to  100  tons,  such  exports  being  subject  to  a  license.  Other 
measures  under  consideration  affect  the  exportation  of  sugar,  superphosphates, 
chemical  fertilizers  and  slag. 

A  decree  has  ordered  the  closing  of  all  public  establishments  (restaurants, 
dancing-halls,  etc.)  at  1  a.m. 

While  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  budget,  additional  revenue  will  be 
raised  by  special  taxation.  Thus  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  surtax  on  the  hotel 
bills  of  foreign  tourists,  while  a  tax  of  10  francs  per  day  on  tourists'  automobiles 
is  likely  to  be  imposed. 

FORCED  DEBT  CONSOLIDATION  AND  THE  RAILWAYS 

The  latest  decree,  published  yesterday  and  enforced  to-day,  is  the  most 
drastic  measure  yet  taken  and  will  have  far-reaching  effects.  It  entails  the 
forced  consolidation  of  the  interior  floating  debt,  which  has  long  been  a  source 
of  worry  to  the  Treasury,  and  signifies  that  a  stop  has  at  last  been  put  to 
fiduciary  inflation.  The  measure  greatly  strengthens  the  hope  that  stabilization 
of  the  franc  is  now  assured. 

The  interior  floating  debt  amounts  to  approximately  six  billion  francs  in 
Treasury  bonds.  It  includes  short-term  bonds  amounting  to  nearly  four  billion 
francs  which  may  be  presented  for  repayment  at  any  time  and  1,876  million 
francs  of  five-year  Treasury  bonds  maturing  on  December  1  next.  The  Treasury 
does  not  dispose  of  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  redeeming  of  these  bonds,  and 
will  therefore  not  repay  them.  It  has  already  been  forced  on  this  account  to 
resort  to  inflation,  a  law  having  been  passed  on  May  19  authorizing  the  National 
Bank  to  discount  up  to  1,500  million  francs  of  Treasury  bonds  by  the  issue  of  new 
bank  notes  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1174).  It  is  this  problem 
of  the  floating  debt  which  brought  about  the  failure  of  the  former  Government's 
attempt  to  stabilize  the  currency  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  new  decree  logically  follows  up  the  measures  which  have  already  been 
taken  to  deal  with  the  reduction  of  the  floating  debt  and  fiduciary  circulation, 
for  which  purpose  a  sinking  fund  was  established  recently.  This  fund  is  built 
up  from  the  receipts  to  be  obtained  from  an  increase  in  taxes  estimated  to  bring 
in  an  additional  1,500  million  francs  per  annum  for  four  years,  to  which  will  be 
added  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  10  billion  francs  of  preferred  shares  resulting 
from  the  authorized  capitalization  of  the  State  Railways,  which  are  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  national  company. 

By  the  present  decree  the  Government,  in  its  determination  to  put  an  end 
to  further  inflation,  which  would  result  in  still  greater  depreciation  of  the  franc, 
seeks  to  convert  into  Belgian  railway  shares  all  the  six  months'  treasury  bonds 
at  present  in  circulation  in  Belgium,  as  well  as  all  those  maturing  in  December. 

A  clause  in  the  new  law  provides  that  holders  of  treasury  bonds  who  do 
not  wish  to  accept  their  conversion  into  railway  securities  may  later  exchange 
their  bonds  against  a  new  5  per  cent  i-sue  redeemable  from  out  of  the  sinking 
fund,  which  is  actually  receiving  from  125  to  150  million  francs  per  month  from 
the  proceeds  of  taxation.  The  holders  of  Government  rentes,  whose  value  has 
greatly  depreciated  since  the  Armistice,  will  also  later  be  enabled  to  exchange 
their  holdings  for  railway  shares,  special  provision  being  made  to  compensate 
for  their  depreciation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  provided  that  holders  of  treasury  bonds,  such  as 
savings  banks  and  other  financial  institutions,  who  may  find  it  necessary  to 
mobilize  a  part  of  their  bonds— as  for  instance  for  the  granting  of  credits  to 
meet  the  needs  of  trade — may  make  special  arrangements  with  the  Treasury 
enabling  them  to  secure  the  funds  required. 

The  new  National  Railway  bonds  to  be  issued  to  the  public  against  species 
or  in  exchange  for  Treasury  bonds  offer  special  inducements  to  purchasers.  They 
will  bear  a  fixed  interest  of  6  per  cent,  and  a  variable  dividend  which  may  reach 
2.7  per  cent,  while  the  State  guarantees  their  repayment  at  a  value  representing 
not  less  than  £1  sterling  for  every  175  francs  invested,  the  fixed  interest  increas- 
ing with  the  rate  of  exchange.  They  are  exempt  from  income  tax,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  eventually  quoted  on  the  stock  exchange,  thus  allow- 
ing of  their  being  readily  negotiable. 

The  Belgian  press  is  almost  unanimous  in  its  support  of  this  measure,  which 
is  accepted  as  being  the  best  solution  to  the  Treasury's  difficulties.  A  restric- 
tion of  credit  will  follow  in  its  wake,  however,  and  a  reduction  in  the  means  of 
payment  will  mean  a  decrease  in  the  purchases  of  the  public.  There  are  serious 
difficulties  ahead  in  the  shape  of  a  continued  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  nation,  which  has  been  basing  its  economic  life  on  a  constant 
increase  in  the  fiduciary  circulation,  will  find  this  increase  suddenly  halted. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Government  may  institute  a  bank  for  holding 
gold  credits  which,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  currencies,  would  give  Belgian  manu- 
facturers the  means  of  financing  their  purchases  of  raw  materials,  these  credits 
being  repaid  by  means  of  "  appreciated  "  currencies  at  the  time  of  export  of  the 
manufactured  articles. 

Belgium  is  again  setting  a  noble  example  to  the  wTorld.  Sadly  crippled  by 
four  years  of  war,  the  country  has  since  achieved  immense  progress  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  its  industries.  The  Belgians  are  once  more  presenting  a  united  front 
in  a  great  effort  to  overcome  their  financial  difficulties,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  succeed. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

The  cost  of  living  index  (retail  prices)  for  the  month  of  July  in  Belgium 
as  a  whole  reached  637  against  579  in  June  and  521  in  May.  This  increase  has 
brought  about  a  10  per  cent  rise  in  wages  in  the  metallurgical  industries  which 
takes  effect  from  the  beginning  of  August.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  wages 
in  the  coal  and  other  industries. 

The  ordinary  freight  tariffs  on  the  Belgian  railways  have  been  increased 
by  10  per  cent  since  August  1,  and  for  special  merchandise  the  rate  has  been 
raised  20  per  cent. 

BANK  NOTE  CIRCULATION 

The  returns  of  the  National  Bank  for  July  29  show  a  note  circulation  of 
8,975,300,000  francs  on  that  date  against  8,896,000.000  on  July  22,  8,947,000,000 
on  July  15,  and  8,631,000,000  on  July  8.  The  total  amount  of  Treasury  bonds 
discounted  under  the  law  of  May  19  stood  at  1,075,000,000  francs  on  July  29, 
this  being  the  same  figure  as  for  July  22,  compared  with  1,000,000,000  on  July  15 
and  975,000,000  on  July  8. 

There  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  weekly  returns  of  the  bank  a  "  pro- 
visional account  for  the  repayment  of  exterior  credits,"  which  amounts  to 
281,000,000  francs,  representing  the  State's  holdings  in  foreign  bills. 

FAILURES 

From  January  1  to  July  3,  1926.  there  were  368  failures  as  compared  with 
248  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1925. 
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TRADE 

Statistics  just  issued  regarding  Belgium's  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1926  show  an  increase  in  both  imports  and  exports  compared  with  the  figures  for 
the  first  half-year  in  1925. 

Total  imports  to  the  end  of  June  this  year  amounted  to  17,117,180  metric 
tons  valued  at  10,760,834,000  francs,  against  16,393,390  tons  worth  8,478,112,000 
francs  for  the  period  January  to  June,  1925.  While  the  increase  in  tonnage  is 
only  4.4  per  cent,  the  increase  in  value  is  25.7  per  cent,  due  largely  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  franc.  Heavier  imports  of  vegetable  and  mineral  products  are 
mostly  responsible  for  the  increase. 

Total  exports  for  the  first  half  of  1926  amounted  to  10,324,898  tons  valued 
at  7,461,497,000  francs,  compared  with  10,236,805  tons  valued  at  7,010,516,000 
francs  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

The  adverse  balance  of  trade  for  the  six  months  increased  from  1,467,596.000 
francs  in  1925  to  3,299,337,000  francs  in  1926.  This  latter  figure  is  higher  than 
the  adverse  balance  for  the  entire  year  1925,  which  stood  at  3,269,596,000 
francs. 

THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  OF  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  August  6,  1926. — The  effect  produced  by  M.  Poincare's  energetic 
policies  has  ibeen  remarkable.  Some  three  weeks  ago  the  franc  was  quoted  at 
247  to  the  pound  sterling.  Yesterday  it  closed  at  173,  a  gain  of  74  points  in 
this  short  time.  No  better  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  wave  of  confidence 
which  has  swept  over  France  since  M.  Poincare  formed  his  government. 

The  new  Premier  has  not  hesitated  to  call  for  the  heaviest  sacrifices  ever 
asked  of  France.  His  new  tax  proposals,  adopted  by  Parliament  in  one  sitting, 
mean  for  1926  additional  burdens  amounting  to  2J  billion  francs,  and  for  1927, 
nearly  10  billion  francs.  With  these  new  and  the  old  taxes,  the  people  will* 
pay  in  1927  over  46  billion  francs  to  the  tax  collector. 

France  has  decided  to  foot  the  bill  without  flinching.  Public  opinion 
strongly  supports  the  new  Government.  It  is  felt  that  this  huge  effort  is 
necessary  to  put  the  nation's  finances  on  a  sound  basis.  As  the  position  improves 
and  the  rate  of  exchange  moves  even  slowly  towards  parity,  the  burdens  will 
be  gradually  eased. 

A  significant  symptom  of  the  optimism,  which  has  spread  to  the  whole 
country  is  the  ready  response  of  taxpayers  to  the  Government  appeal  for 
substantial  advance  payments  on  account  of  the  new  taxes.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  francs  are  paid  in  daily  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Treasury  can  face  with  equanimity  the  large  payments  becoming  due  in 
the  course  of  this  month. 

SINKING  FUNDS 

The  feature  of  the  new  economic  policy  is  undoubtedly  the  creation  of  a 
sinking  fund  to  be  administered  by  a  commission  independent  of  Government 
and  Parliament.  To  satisfy  the  nation  that  the  independence  of  this  commis- 
sion could  not  be  interfered  with  by  this  or  successive  Governments  or  Parlia- 
ments, Mr.  Poincare  has  proposed  to  give  it  a  constitutional  status,  through  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It  bespeaks  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Premier  that  the  proposal  was  adopted  at  once  by  both  Houses,  and  is  warmly 
approved  by  the  nation.  The  people  see  in  this  constitutional  guarantee  the 
certainty  of  (being  able  to  repay  its  floating  debt,  amounting  to  some  49  billion 
francs  mostly  in  short-term  Bons  de  la  Defense  Nationale. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  earmarks  for  the  new  sinking 
fund  the  profits  from  the  tobacco  monopoly,  all  death  duties  and  budget  surpluses, 
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certain  old  and  new  taxes,  the  yield  of  lotteries,  and  the  voluntary  contributions. 
The  total  resources  thus  made  available  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
interest  and  total  redemption  of  the  floating  debt  in  about  ten  years.  The  steady 
reduction  of  this  indebtedness  from  year  to  year  should  exert  a  favourable 
influence  upon  France's  economic  interests. 

REVALORIZATION  OF  THE  FRANC 

Too  rapid  a  rise  of  the  franc  would  cause  serious  disturbances.  Violent 
fluctuations  are  also  embarrassing  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  To 
remedy  these  conditions  and  ensure  a  stable  rate  of  exchange,  with  slow  improve- 
ment of  the  rate  of  exchange,  the  Government  has  obtained  from  Parliament 
power  to  authorize  the  Banque  de  France  to  buy  foreign  gold  and  appreciated 
currencies.   These  will  be  used  to  stabilize  and  revalorize  the  franc. 

The  proposal  has  ibeen  well  received  by  trade  and  industry.  With  a  stable 
rate  of  exchange,  French  importers  will  be  able  to  enter'  into  contracts  for  future 
and  regular  deliveries.  Canadian  manufacturers  should  derive  full  advantage 
of  this  favourable  factor. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Under  the  new  financial  proposals,  customs  duties  will  be  increased  all 
round  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  level  of  the  franc's  present  parity.  The 
Government  is  given  power  to  modify  the  new  rates  whenever  this  should  prove 
advisable.  The  increased  duties  will  not  hamper  Canadian  exports  to  France. 
For  one  thing,  they  will  be  compensated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  higher 
purchasing  power  of  the  franc,  and  the  confidence  of  French  importers  arising 
out  of  the  stabilized  conditions  of  trade  and  the  general  improvement  of  the 
economic  situation. 

FRANCO-GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  ACCORD 

An  accord  has  been  signed  yesterday  between  France  and  Germany,  for  a 
term  of  six  months  from  the  20th  August,  during  which  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
commercial  treaty  will  be  defined. 

French  fruits  and  certain  agricultural  produce  benefit  under  this  accord, 
which  are  admitted  free,  in  unlimited  quantities,  except  cheese  and  hops,  which 
will  be  limited  as  to  quantities  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Germany.  Silks, 
clothing,  gloves,  corsets,  perfumery,  soaps,  hats  and  shoes  for  women,  obtain 
tariff  advantages  and  the  benefit  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause.  Automo- 
biles obtain  certain  tariff  reductions. 

German  glassware,  paper,  leather,  earthenware  and  ceramics,  chemical 
products,  optical  goods  and  certain  agricultural  products,  benefit  under  the 
accord.   French  wines  do  not. 

RESULTS  ACHIEVED  BY  INDUSTRIES  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  July  22,  1926. — According  to  the  report  issued  recently  by  the  Japan 
Hypothec  Bank,  the  earning  power  of  the  leading  Japanese  industrial  corpor- 
ations reached  its  lowest  point  in  many  years  (with  the  exception  of  the  period 
following  the  earthquake)  during  the  latter  half  of  1925.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
curtailed  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  who  are  still  more  or  less  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake;  and  although  the  volume  of  unsold  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise has  been  steadily  decreasing,  values  have  also  had  a  tendency  to  work 
to  lower  levels.  The  average  index  figure  of  prices  for  industrial  products  stood 
at  213.4  in  July  last  year,  worked  to  211.6  in  December,  and  in  January  of 
1926  showed  a  fall  of  6.7  per  cent  within  the  year.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  report  points  out,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  industrial  enterprises  of 
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the  country  should  show  a  decline  in  their  earning  power,  and  even  while 
wages  paid  in  many  lines  were  lower  than  in  former  years,  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  production  was  not  equal  to  the  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  the 
manufactured  articles.  Moreover,  the  temporary  financial  policies  inaugurated 
by  some  firms  as  a  result  of  the  losses  contingent  upon  the  earthquake  tended  to 
make  the  successful  carrying  on  of  business  very  difficult.  The  aggregate  profits 
of  339  industrial  undertakings  were  slightly  under  138,927,000  yen  on  a  total 
paid  up  capital  of  2,040,332,000  yen,  or  an  average  return  of  13.6  per  cent  on  the 
investment,  a  decrease  of  3.1  per  cent  from  the  previous  semi-annual  period. 
Of  the  thirteen  main  branches  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  as  classified  by  the 
Hypothec  Bank,  those  pertaining  to  foodstuffs  came  first  in  profit-making, 
followed  by  chemicals.  When  sub-divided  further  into  49  divisions,  13  of  these 
showed  a  gain  in  profit  earnings,  while  the  other  36  showed  a  decrease  from  the 
figures  for  the  previous  six  months.  Rates  at  which  net  profits  were  distributed 
in  dividends  average  1.06  per  cent  per  annum,  a  loss  of  0.6  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  for  the  previous  period  and  0.7  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1924. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  July  22,  1926. — During  the  past  few  weeks  the  railway  situation 
in  North  China  has  improved,  but  is  still  far  from  normal  on  account  of  con- 
tinued military  interference  with  operations.  Announcement  has  been  made  of 
an  increase  of  approximately  25  per  cent  in  freight  and  passenger  tariffs. 
Operating  conditions  preclude  any  considerable  expansion  in  trade  until  such 
time  as  political  conditions  stabilize  and  railway  cars  for  the  movement  of  goods 
to  and  from  the  interior  are  released  by  the  military.  The  majority  of  Chinese 
dealers  have  not  felt  inclined  to  assume  the  risk  of  moving  cargo  to  or  from  the 
interior  collecting  or  distributing  centres  either  by  rail,  water  routes  or  by  cart. 
Consequently  replenishing  of  depleted  stocks  in  interior  distributing  centres  was 
accomplished  only  on  a  restricted  scale,  and  considerable  stock  of  export  cargo 
such  as  wool,  cotton,  furs,  hides  and  skins,  walnuts,  peanuts,  and  animal  by- 
products such  as  casings  and  bristles  continue  to  be  held  in  the  interior  awaiting 
shipment  to  Tientsin. 

The  Yangtze  valley  and  Central  China  are  harvesting  a  good  wheat  crop. 
In  North  China,  owing  to  drought,  it  will  be  a  failure.  North  Manchuria  will 
probably  produce  a  60  per  cent  normal  crop.  Reports  from  Mukden  state  that 
South  Manchuria  is  experiencing  the  worst  drought  in  twenty  years.  The  rice 
situation  in  the  Yangtze,  due  to  shortness  of  native  supplies,  is  acute.  Prices 
in  Shanghai  and  vicinity  are  50  per  cent  above  those  of  a  year  ago.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  Saigon  rice  have 
been  imported  into  Shanghai. 

The  two  largest  of  the  big  department  stores  of  Shanghai  showed  for  the 
Chinese  year  ended  February,  1926,  an  aggregate  turnover  of  $20,000,000  Mex.. 
or  10  per  cent  more  than  the  previous  year.  One  of  these  establishments  reports 
a  total  net  profit  of  37  per  cent  for  the  year. 

The  Chinese  customs  revenues  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  show  a  net 
increase  of  several  million  of  taels  over  those  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

In  Chekiang,  of  which  Hangchow  is  the  capital,  an  interesting  road  con- 
struction programme  is  in  operation.  The  province  now  has  about  150  miles  of 
graded  motor  roads,  the  majority  of  which  have  been  constructed  by  private 
capital  at  an  average  cost  of  $9,000  Mex.  per  mile  with  private  monopoly  rights 
for  motor  car  operation  over  these  roads  covering  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Two 
hundred  small  motor  car  buses  and  30  small  motor  trucks  of  American  make  are 
in  operation  on  the  roads  of  Chekiang  province. 
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Import  trade  in  Shanghai  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  fairly  well 
maintained  in  piece  goods,  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  lumber,  machinery,  motor 
cars,  leather,  and  various  sundry  lines,  and  in  some  instances  there  was  consider- 
ably better  offtake. 

"  The  Tientsin  market  for  imported  goods  showed  fair  activity  in  piece  goods, 
flour,  dyes,  motor  cars,  and  sundry  lines,  in  spite  of  the  disinclination  of  interior 
dealers  to  risk  the  movement  of  stocks,  Arrivals  of  motor  cars  have  (been 
heavier  than  for  several  months,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  summer  rates  for 
transhipments  from  Shanghai  came  into  effect  in  the  middle  of  March. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  Chinese  year  ended  February  12,  1926,  Chinese  bankers 
in  Shanghai  state  that  the  year  netted  them  good  profits.  The  Chinese  flour 
mills  had  a  particularly  good  year,  owing  in  part  to  the  high  price  level  of  rice, 
which  was  then  25  per  cent  above  the  prices  of  a  year  ago.  Flour  mills  have 
been  working  to  capacity.  The  Chinese  cotton  mills  improved  their  position 
over  the  previous  year,  and  were  running  nearer  to  capacity.  Silk  filatures  and 
silk  interests  generally  enjoyed  a  prosperous  year  due  to  increased  demands  in 
the  American  market.  Tea  also  showed  a  decided  improvement.  The  leading 
Chinese  department  stores  at  Shanghai  reported  results  in  1925  as  very  satis- 
factory. 


1924 

1925 

277,896 

341,198 

4,783,353 

5,461,585 

264,969 

348,918 

69,692 

123.888 

150,198 

123,018 

5,546,108 

$ 

6,398,607 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MEXICO,  1925 
VII 

Imports  of  Manufactured  Products — Continued 

[In  the  following  report,  all  values  are  given  in  Mexican  pesos,  the  par  value  of  the 
peso  being  49.85  cents,  Canadian  currency.  Where  weights  are  given  in  tons,  metric  tons 
of  2,204.6  pounds  are  referred  to.] 

MANUFACTURE  OF  NON-FERROUS  METALS 

The  details  of  this  classification  are  as  follows: — 

Aluminum  $ 

Copper  

Tin  

Lead  

Zinc  

Totals   ..$ 

In  no  case  are  sufficient  particulars  given  in  the  statistics  to  enable  a  satis- 
factory analysis  to  be  made.  ,  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  aluminum  is 
coming  into  increasing  use  for  household  utensils-;  copper  is  widely  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  probably  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  represent  wire  and 
cable  for  electrical  purposes;  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  zinc 
are  for  the  reduction  of  metallic  ores,  and  about  20  per  cent  for  use  in  the 
printing  industry. 

TOOLS 

The  item  consists  of  the  following: — 

1924  1925 

Ploughs,  hoes,  scythes  and  other  agricultural  implements  Tons        2,767  4,758 

$    1,795.142         $  2,725,060 

Artisans  tools  Tons        2,213  3,026 

$   2,893,463         $  3,324.518 

Totals  $   4,688,605         $  6,049,578 

In  both  cases  the  principal  source  of  supply — to  the  extent  of  77  per  cent 
is  the  United  States.  Germany  supplies  about  17  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
Great  Britain  4  per  cent.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  figures  for  the  year  1925,  which  apparently  reflects  an  increased  demand. 
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So  far  as  artisans'  tools  are  concerned,  this  is  in  accordance  with  what  would 
be  expected,  but  the  increase  in  agricultural  implements  is  difficult  to  explain 
except  on  the  assumption  that  the  rehabilitation  of  the  industry  is  proceeding 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  is  generally  supposed. 

MEDICINAL  COMPOUNDS 

As  will  be  seen,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  in  1925  as 
compared  with  1924  (from  $6,034,205  to  $5,988,394).  There  is,  however,  a 
slight  increase  in  quantities,  from  1,514  tons  to  1,527  tons.  This  is  too  small 
to  give  any  general  indication  of  the  trend  of  consumption,  and  the  imports 
of  manufactured  medicinal  drugs  per  se  may  be  considered  as  stationary.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  import  drugs 
in  the  raw  or  semi-manufactured  form,  the  final  compounding  or  bottling  being 
done  in  the  country.  Thus  a  number  of  medicinal  preparations  enter  as 
"  Industrial  Chemicals  "  under  a  lower  tariff.  A  report  on  the  Market  for 
Drugs  and  Druggists  Sundries  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
No.  1160  (April  24,  1926). 

GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE 


The  imports  under  this  heading 

are  subdivided 

as  follows: — 

1924 

1925 

 Tons 

2.017 

2.319 

$ 

1,868.123 

2,061  330 

4.614 

5.196 

$ 

1,889,762 

1,283.113 

3  365 

4.339 

$ 

808.750 

1,301,425 

 Tons 

299 

459 

$ 

339.295 

544,426 

 Tons 

10 

13 

% 

154.644 

170,711 

Ornamental  sheets  

 Tons 

31 

56 

$ 

38.466 

63.308 

 Tons 

228 

192 

$ 

46.037 

42,483 

Totals  

 $ 

5.145.077 

5.466,796 

Tableware,  Etc. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  tend  to  increase, 
indicating  an  improved  consuming  capacity.  All  kinds  of  tableware  are  in 
use  in  Mexico,  the  demand  being  similar  to  that  in  Canada.  No  classification 
is  available  in  regard  to  the  various  qualities,  but  it  may  be  said  that  machine- 
made  glassware  in  the  smaller  dimensions  such  as  water  glasses,  jugs,  etc., 
comes  principally  from  the  United  States;  in  the  larger  sizes  it  has  been  found 
that  Germany,  France  and  Belgium  can  compete.  In  higher  qualities  of  blown 
glassware  it  is  reported  that  Belgium  is  the  chief  source  of  supply;  the  finest, 
however,  comes  from  France  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  There  is  a  small  local 
industry  in  Mexico,  but  the  products  do  not  compete  with  the  imported  article 
in  quality. 

Bottles,  Flasks,  Etc. — There  is  a  large  local  industry  in  Mexico  devoted 
to  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  glass  containers,  and  the  quality  is  reported 
to  be  satisfactory  for  most  purposes.  Thus  the  imports  give  no  indication  of 
the  variation  in  the  demand.  Czecho-Slovakia  is  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
with  52  per  cent  of  the  total;  the  United  States  provides  27  per  cent  and  Ger- 
many 15  per  cent.  The  remaining  4  per  cent  is  divided  between  France,  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Window  Glass— There  is  a  small  local  industry  in  Mexico,  but  its  output 
is  too  small  to  affect  imports:  thus  the  increase  shown  above  is  a  fair  index  to 
consumption.  Belgium  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  with  44  per  cent  of 
the  total;  Germany  follows  with  30  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  provides 
about  20  per  cent. 
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Mirrors. — Germany  supplies  80  per  cent  of  the  total,  followed  by  the 
United  States,  with  12  per  cent.  The  remaining  8  per  cent  is  provided  by 
France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  the  finest  quality  coming  from  France.  There  is 
no  local  industry. 

Optical  Glass. — This  item  consists  of  lenses  of  eye-glasses,  either  with  or 
without  frames.  There  is  no  local  industry,  and  the  imports  therefore  rep- 
resent the  variation  in  demand.  The  United  States  supplies  80  per  cent,  the 
remainder  being  divided  between  Germany  and  France. 

Ornamental  Sheet  Glass. — Imports  come  from  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

Floor  and  Roof  Lights,  Etc. — This  consists  principally  of  prism  lights, 
which  are  imported  from  France,  the  United  States  and  Belgium. 

FURNITURE  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOD 

The  imports  are  subdivided  as  follows: —  •  1924  1925 

Furniture   $  978  647  $1,300  300 

Box  shocks   2,232,775  1,298  228 

Barrels   478,871  791,203 

Manufactures  of  wood,  n.o.s   1,357,852  1,638,104 

Totals   $5,048,145  $5,027,835 

Furniture. — There  is  a  large  industry  in  Mexico  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  and  in  many  cases  the  products  are  of  the  highest  quality. 
At  the  same  time  many  Mexicans  prefer  household  furniture  of  foreign  manu- 
facture, especially  that  made  in  France.  Office  furniture  of  American  manu- 
facture is  practically  universally  used  throughout  the  country.  Of  the  above 
imports,  the  United  States  supplies  80, per  cent,  France  about  6  per  cent,  and 
the  remainder  comes  from  Austria,  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland. 

Box  Shooks. — The  great  decrease  in  imports  is  due  largely  to  the  reduced 
output  of  the  oil  wells  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  may  also  be 
attributed  in  part  to  increased  production  by  local  mills.  The  whole  of  the 
imports  are  credited  to  the  United  States,  though  it  is  known  that  Canada  is 
an  important  source  of  supply. 

Barrels. — The  item  is  self-explanatory.  The  United  States  is  practically 
the  only  source  of  supply. 

Manufactures  of  Wood. — No  details  are  given  in  the  statistics  which 
would  enable  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  item  to  be  made. 


The  item  comprises  the  following: —  1924  1925 

Soaps   $2,559,443  $2  897.284 

Essential  oils   277.273  346  062 

Perfumery   1,174,164  1,424,285 

Totals   $4,010,880  $4,667,631 

Soaps. — There  is  a  large  industry  in  Mexico  which  produces  principally 
soaps  for  laundry  use;  finer  qualities,  however,  are  manufactured,  and  these 
are  widely  used  for  toilet  purposes;  in  fact,  they  are  generally  of  equal  purity 
to  imported  soaps,  and  only  suffer  in  comparison  from  the  points  of  view  of 
appearance  and  packing.  It  has  been  found  that  foreign  soaps  can  compete 
in  the  cheaper  grades,  but  a  high  tariff  on  scented  soaps  makes  importation 
difficult.    The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  imports  in  quantity  form: — 


Medicinal  soaps  

Saponaceous  products  for  textile,  etc.,  industriei 


1924 

1925 

Tons 

6,751 

7,074 

Tons 

67 

109 

Tons 

55 

62 

Tons 

9 

14 

Tons 

958 

1,116 

Tons 

7.840 

8  375 
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1924 

1925 

No. 

1,690 

4,689 

$ 

1,179,816 

1,844,112 

No. 

322 

505 

$ 

177,753 

164,315 

$ 

1,551,161 

2,421,845 

$ 

32,934 

56,161 

$ 

2,941,664 

4.486,433 

The  principal  source  of  supply  is  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  scented  toilet  soaps,  which  come  largely  from  Spain  and  France. 

Essential  Oils. — The  United  States,  France,  Germany  and  Holland  share 
the  market  between  them. 

Perfumery. — A  high  duty  amounting  to  $5  a  kilo  (equal  to  $1.13,  Can- 
adian currency  per  pound)  has  recently  affected  imports  unfavourably.  There 
is,  however,  a  large  demand  for  foreign  perfumes,  of  which  France  supplies 
some  70  per  cent,  the  United  States  18  per  cent  and  Germany  7  per  cent.  The 
remaining  5  per  cent  is  supplied  by  Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  Switzerland. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

The  imports  are  divided  as  follows: — 


Pianos  ,  

Other  musical  instruments  

Strings  for  musical  instruments  

Totals  

Organs  and  Pianolas. — The  recent  great  increase  in  the  demand  will  be 
observed.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  imports  represent  player  pianos,  and 
the  United  States  controls  95  per  cent  of  the  trade. 

Pianos. — As  will  be  seen,  there  is  a  comparatively  small  demand,  the 
player  piano  having  taken  the  place  of  the  ordinary  instrument.  Germany 
and  the  United  States  share  the  business  between  them. 

Other  Musical  Instruments. — The  United  States  has  75  per  cent  of  the 
trade,  followed  by  Germany  with  23  per  cent.  France  and  Switzerland  also 
export  to  Mexico  to  a  small  extent. 

Strings  for  Musical  Instruments. — Germany  is  the  principal  source  of 
supply. 

EXPLOSIVES 

The  item  is  made  up  as  follows: — 

Dynamite,  etc.,  for  mining  Tons 

$ 

Detonators  Tons 

$ 

Fuses  Tons 

$ 

Fireworks   $ 

Powder  (not  for  mines)   $ 

Totals  

The  first  three  items  reflect  the  demand  of  the  mining  industry,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  of  railway  construction  which  has  been  active  on  the  west 
coast  during  the  past  two  years.  In  all  cases  the  United  States  is  the  principal 
source  of  supply,  providing  70  per  cent  of  the  total.  Germany  is  responsible 
for  the  balance.  Fireworks  come  from  China  and  the  United  States  in  approxi- 
mately equal  quantities,  and  powder  from  the  United  States. 


1924 

1925 

Tons 

5,428 

6,783 

$ 

2.650,227 

3.169,580 

Tons 

77 

90 

$ 

350,520 

442.919 

Tons 

948 

579 

$ 

720,960 

678.252 

$ 

44  397 

51,675 

.  $ 

24,829 

26,416 

.  $ 

3,790,933 

4.368,842 

ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 
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COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can  be 
seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives. 

(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
snipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 
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(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION   NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f .o.b.  Canadian  port.  It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(b)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  or  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Deferred  Australian  Customs  Duties 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  14,  1926. — Owing  to  Australian  manufacturers  being  still 
unable  to  supply  domestic  requirements,  increased  customs  duties  on  certain 
commodities  which  had  been  previously  deferred  from  time  to  time  and  which 
were  to  have  gone  into  operation  on  July  1,  1926,  have  been  further  deferred 
until  the  dates  specified  below: — 

DEFERRED  UNTIL  1ST  OCTOBER,  1926 

Item  181  (A)  (2)— Valves  for  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony  (1926  tariff). 
Item  194  (D)— Chain  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  serviceable  articles. 
Item  242  (B)— Glass,  sheet,  viz.,  plain  clear  (1926  tariff). 

Item  334  (F)  (1)— Writing  and  typewriting  paper  (plain),  not  including  duplicating,  in  sheets  not  less  than 
16  x  13  inches. 

DEFERRED  UNTIL  1ST  JANUARY,  1927 

Item  168  (B)  (1)— Sewiing  machines,  treadle  or  hand,  of  the  type  ordinarily  used  in  the  household— machine 
heads,  whether  imported  separately  or  forming  part  of  the  complete  machine,  including  accessories 
except  wrenches  and  oil  cans. 

Item  358  (A)— AeropJanes  and  other  aircraft,  including  balloons  and  parachutes. 

Item  397  (A)— Cartridges,  n.e.i. 

Item  397  (D)— Powder,  sporting;  wads  for  cartridges,  n.e.i.;  caps,  percussion.  cartrid?x?s  for  military  purposes, 
detonators,  cartridge  cases,  empty,  capped  or  uncapped;  fuse  cotton,  mining  fuses,  electrical. 

DEFERRED  UNTIL  1ST  JULY,  1927 

Item  388— Cordage,  metal,  including  cordage  of  metal  with  core  of  other  material,  in  so  far  as  it  reflates  to 
the  following  types  of  metal  cordage  only:  (a)  Locked  coiled  rope  as  used  in  mines  for  hauling  up 
heavy  loads;  (b)  Cable  having  a  circumference  of  4  inches  and  over,  for  cable  tramways. 
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The  present  rate  and  those  deferred  on  the  items  affected  are  as  follows: — 


Present  Rates  Deferred  Rates 

Item.                                                   United  Kingdom    General  United  Kingdom  General 

168  (B)  (1)  -                      Free              10%  £2.10.0  £3.10.0  each 

181  (A)  (2)  (1926  tariff)                                              Free               15%  27i%  40% 

194  (D)                                                                       Free               10%  27.J%  40% 

242  (B)                                                                         2s.                 4s.  ljd-  2d. 

(1926  tariff)                                                           (per  100  sq.  feet)  (per  pound) 

or    45%  60%  • 

(whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty) 

334  (F)                                                                      5%               15%  20%  30% 

358  (A)                                                                    Free              10%  25%  35% 

388                                                                            Free              10%  30%  45% 

397  (A)                                                                     15%               25%  15%  30% 

397  (D)                                                                    Free              10%  15%  25% 


Further  Revision  of  French  Customs  Duties 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cabled  under 
date  of  August  19  as  follows:  u  From  August  15  French  customs  specific  duties, 
including  previous  30  per  cent,  again  increased  by  30  per  cent,  excepting  especi- 
ally newsprint  paper,  dried  vegetables.  Goods  shipped  before  August  15  taxed 
at  old  tariff."  See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1162  (May  8,  1926,  page 
603),  respecting  the  earlier  30'  per  cent  increase  mentioned. 

Argentine  Customs  Resolutions 

D.   FORSTER,   OFFICE   OF  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Buenos  Aires,  July  26,  1926. — Wool  for  Weaving. — The  Ministry  of  Finance 
has  published  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  duty  on  wool  for  weaving  is  25 
per  cent  on  declared  value,  the  duty  of  5  per  cent  only  applying  to  woollen 
thread  for  sewing  or  embroidering,  in  accordance  with  article  2,  section  9,  of 
law  11,281.  An  application  was  made  against  this  ruling,  but  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

Non-skid  Chains  for  Automobiles. — These  have  previously  been  cleared 
under  the  classification  of  "  accessories  for  automobiles:  antiderapants  (non- 
skids)" — item  365  of  the  tariff — which  the  Ministry  of  Finance  now  states  refers 
expressly  to  non-skid  tires.  The  resolution  declares  that  as  non-skid  chains 
cannot  be  cleared  under  items  902  and  903  (common  chains),  the  duty  will  be 
25  per  cent  of  declared  value. 

Chocolates. — In  the  customs  tariff  there  are  two  classifications  under  this 
heading — chocolate  in  paste,  and  chocolate  in  powder  or  cocoa  (items  146  and 
147) ;  but  the  Ministry  of  Finance  states  that  these  only  refer  to  chocolate  for 
the  preparation  of  beverages.  Chocolates  for  consumption  are  to  be  cleared 
under  item  157,  "  confectionery,  caramels,  'bonbons  and  pastilles,  including 
weight  of  carton",  specific  duty,  0.50  gold  pesos  ($0.46  Canadian)  per  kilo, 
plus  25  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

Note. — On  each  of  the  above  articles  there  is  a  surtax  of  7  per  cent  of  the 
value,  besides  which  there  are  the  usual  clearance  charges,  stamp  dues  and 
expenses. 

Tariff  Preference  in  Bermuda 

A  tariff  preference  is  now  accorded  to  Canadian  goods  in  Bermuda.  Under 
the  trade  agreement  entered  into  at  Ottawa  on  July  6,  J925,  between  Canada 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana  and 
British  Honduras,  on  the  other,  it  was  stipulated  that  Bermuda  would  grant  a 
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preference  to  all  imports  of  Canadian  origin  (except  wines,  spirits,  malt  liquors, 
cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco)  by  removing  a  10  per  cent  surtax  which  has 
been  applicable  to  the  rates  of  the  ordinary  tariff.  This  is  not  an  ad  valorem 
surtax  being  the  equivalent  of  one-tenth  of  the  duty  otherwise  leviable.  This 
agreement  has  been  confirmed  in  Bermuda  by  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature 
and  the  preference  went  into  effect  on  July  15,  1926.  It  extends  to  the  products 
or  manufacture  of  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  and  Protectorates. 

In  order  that  goods  qualify  for  preference  in  Bermuda  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  accompanied  by  a  prescribed  form  of  invoice  and  combined  certificate 
of  value  and  of  origin.  The  regulations  in  this  regard  are  similar  to  those 
adopted  in  nearly  all  the  British  West  Indian  Colonies.  The  forms  in  question 
are  as  set  forth  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  41,  obtainable  from  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
Irish  Free  State 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  the 
Acting  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser,  Duiblin,  for  material  required  by 
the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Irish  Free  State,  as  follows:  105  miles 
insulated  covered  cable  as  specified  (tenders  close  on  September  7) ;  13,200  yards 
insulated  copper  cable  as  specified  (tenders  close  September  6). 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(refer  to  file  No,  18472). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to 
the  Controller  of  Stores,  G.P.O.,  Aldborough  House,  Dublin. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following;  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

907.  Flour.— A  firm  of  flour  importers  in  Glasgow  are  open  to  represent  good  exporting 
millers  of  Canadian  hard  wheat  and  Ontario  soft  wheat  flours. 

908.  Flour. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  coin  brokers  would  be  interested  in  representing  a 
Canadian  flour  miller  on  an  agency  basis 

909.  Whe\t  and  Flour— Commission  agent  in  Dairen..  with  branches  throughout  Man- 
churia, desires  connections  with  Canadian  shippers.  Samples  and  data  should  be  forwarded 
direct. 

910.  Wheat  and  Flour. — British  importing  firm  desire  Canadian  connections. 

911.  Flour;  Wheat;  Canned  Salmon;  Condensed  Milk. — An  importer  at  Piraeus, 
Greece,  is  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  exporters  of  these  commodities. 

912.  Preserved  Foods. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations  on  preserved 
food  products. 

913.  Dried  Apples.. — A  Hamburg  firm  buying  for  their  own  account  wish  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  apples. 
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914.  Cod  Blocks  and  Fish  Pastes. — Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  cod  blocks 
or  fish  pastes  to  the  Australian  market  are  requested  to  furnish  full  details,  including  c.i.f. 
Australian  prices,  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No. 
23551. 

915.  Codfish. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Jamaica  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  a  Cana- 
dian exporter. 

Miscellaneous 

916.  Cereals,  Hay  and  Straw. — A  Glasgow  firm  are  prepared  to  act  as  agents  for  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,,  hay  and  straw. 

917.  Soft  Goods. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  are  open  to  act  as  buying  or  selling  agents  for  all 
classes  of  soft  goods. 

918.  Hosiery. — Small  Jamaican  trader  would  like  to  purchase  hosiery  of  all  descriptions 
from  Canadian  firms  direct  for  cash. 

919.  Textiles  and  Piece  Goods. — Old-established  British  import  house  in  Shanghai  seeks 
connections  for  textiles  and  piece  goods.    Samples,  c.i.f.  prices  and  discounts  direct. 

920.  Woollen  Rags. — An  established  firm  of  rag  merchants  at  Liverpool  are  in  the  market 
from  time  to  time  as  buyers.  Full  descriptions  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool  are  requested 
from  interested  firms. 

921.  Rubber  Footwear. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  heavy  rubber  footwear  and  white 
canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  who  wish  to  appoint  an  agent  in  New  Zealand  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No. 
23619. 

922.  Rubber  Shoes  and  Hot-water  Bottles. — British  indent  house  with  branches 
Throughout  China  seeks  connections  with  a  large  manufacturer  of  rubber  shoes,  goloshes, 
and  hot-water  bottles. 

923.  Rubber  Footwear. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  like  to  represent  on  commission  only  a 
Canadian  manufacturer. 

924.  JjEather. — A  well-known  West  of  England  leather  firm  desire  to  represent  Canadian 
producers  of  upper  leathers,  particularly  patent  leather,  willow  calf,  or  coloured  kips. 

925.  Belting. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations  on  transmission 
belting. 

926.  Heavy  Chemicals. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  be  interested  in  any  Canadian  heavy 
chemicals  that  were  competitive,  for  agency  or  otherwise. 

927.  Cut  Glass. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  catalogues  and  quotations 
on  cut  glass. 

928.  Ores,  etc. — A  Glasgow  firm  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with  a  first-class  Canadian 
firm  who  have  any  considerable  business  to  place  in  Britain  or  the  Continent  in  iron  ore, 
wolfram  ore,  scheelite,  molybdenite,  chrome  ore.  manganese  ore,  etc. 

929.  Hardware  Supplies  and  Specialties. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  importers  and  exporters 
desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  or  factors  with  a  view  to  representation  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

930.  Hardware. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  catalogues  and  quotations  on 
general  hardware. 

931.  Woodenware;  Toys. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  like  to  represent  on  commission  only 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  clothes  pins,  chair  seats,  household  wares,  and  toys. 

932.  Wood-pulp;  Minerals;  Metals — A  long-established  Glasgow  firm,  well-known  to 
leading  houses  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  are  in  an  excellent  position  for  representing 
first-class  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood-pulp,  exporters  of  minerals  and  metals,,  and  ship- 
ping houses. 

933.  Wood-pulp. — A  Glasgow  firm  who  have  open  accounts  with  every  paper  maker  in 
Scotland  (54)  require  a  Canadian  pulp  agency. 

934.  Pulp  and  Paper. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations  and  samples 
of  wood-pulp  and  printing  paper. 

935.  Paper— A  Glasgow  firm  would  like  to  represent  on  commission  only  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  newsprint,  kraft,  wrapping  papers,  boxboards.  tissues,  etc. 

936.  Lumber. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations  on  lumber  and  wood 
products. 

937.  Birch  Logs— An  important  Belgian  firm  of  plywood  manufacturers  desire  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  birch  logs.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

938.  Spruce  Lumber. — A  Dublin  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  Canadian  spruce 
lumber,  in  lots  of  200,000  feet. 

939.  Yellow  Pine. — A  Dublin  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  carlots  yellow  pine, 
2  inches  to  3  inches  average  thickness,  12  inches  average  width,  and  12  to  14  feet  long. 

940.  Wood  Slats  for  School  Rulers. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  manufacturers  are  In  the 
market  for  wood  slats  for  the  production  of  school  rulers  made  from  Canadian  maple  or 
white  birch.  Required  in  about  1,000-gross  lots,  but  the  price  would  have  to  be  cheap 
•Samples  on  file. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUGUST  23,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  23,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
August  16,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending   Week  Ending 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Fr. 

Czecho -Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  . .  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


00 


August  16, 

August  23, 

r 

1926 

1926 

$4.85 

$4.5000 

Q  A    QA OC 

$4.o485 

.193 

.0270 

.0272 

.203 

.0296 

.0296 

.  193 

.0252 

.0253 

.193 

.0272 

.0283 

.402 

.4008 

.4008 

.193 

.0328 

.0323 

.  193 

1  G/<9 

.108 

.0520 

.0520 

.193 

.1930 

.1932 

.238 

.2378 

.2381 

.193 

.0111 

.0112 

.268 

.2190 

.2192 

.268 

.2673 

.2678 

.268 

.2653 

.2658 

.14125 

.1412 

.1412 

.498 

.4775 

.4800 

.3709 

.4500 

.4500 

2s. 

.3650 

.3660 

$1.00 

.9975 

.9970 

.498 

.4890 

.4855 

.424 

.4036 

.4062 

.£24 
.198 

.1562 

.1540 

4.87| 

4.8600 

4.8350 

.708 
.4020 


.567 


1.01875—1.01750  1.0062—1.0050 


.6862 
.4031 
3.8100 
.5725 


.6887 
.4031 
3.8500 
.5725 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  icithout  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Ausonia,  Sept,  3:  Alaunia,  Sept.  10;  Antonia, 
Sept  17;  Ascania,  Sept.  24— all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Marburn,  Sept.  4:  Bothwell,  Sept,  11;  Balfour  Sept,  18;  Bosworth,  Sept, 
25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Raider,  Sept.  4;  Canadian  Rancher,  SeDt.  15;  Cana- 
dian Aviator,  Sept.  25— all  C.G.M.M.;  Comino,  Sept.  11;  Bay  State,  Sept.  25— both  Fur- 
ness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Moveria,  Sept.  2;  Gracia,  Sept.  16 — both  Cunard  Line;  Regina,  Sept.  4; 
?v'Jegantic1  Sept,  11;  Doric,  Sept.  18;  Canada,  Sept.  25— all  White  Star-Dominion  Line; 
Montclare,  Sept.  3;  Montrose,,  Sept,  17— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Colonian,  Sept.  11;  Oxonian,  Sept.  18 — both  White  Star-Dominion 
Line:  Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  4. 

To  Newcastle  and  Lfith. — A  steamer,  Thomson  Line,  Sept,  4. 

To  Glasgow— Athenia,  Sept,  3;  Letitia.  Sept.  17— both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Meta- 
gama,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  9. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  8. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division.  Sept.  2;   Manchester  Importer,  Sept.  9;  Man- 
chester Producer.  Sept.  16 — all  Manchester  Liners. 
To  Hull. — Comino,  Fumess,  Withy,  Sept.  11. 
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To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  Sept.  10;  Canadian  Victor,  Sept.  24 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Sept.  8;  Minnedosa.  Sept.  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Raider,  Sept.  4;  Canadian  Rancher,  Sept.  15;  Canadian  Aviator,  Sept.  25 — all  C.G.M.M. 
To  Hamburg. — Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Sept.  11. 
To  Italian  Ports. — Vallemare,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  August  26. 
To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  Scandinavian  American  Line,  Sept.  8. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  7. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Scottish,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  25;  Dinago,  New  Zealand 
SS ,  Sept.  23. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane.  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Sept.  15. 
To  South  American  Ports. — Indien,  Houston  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls 
at  Guadeloupe),  Sept.  1;  Canadian  Carrier,  Sept.  11;  Canadian  Volunteer,  Sept.  21 — all 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Sept.  1; 
Canadian  Fisher,  Sept.  22— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  2, 
Sept.  23. 

To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec). — Northland,  Sept.  8.  Sept,  22;  Nayarit,,  Sept.  13,  Sept. 
27 — both  Clarke  Steamship  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Glasgow. — Montnaim,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  23. 
To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific;  Sept.  10. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Sept.  1;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Sept.  15 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  1. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  11. 
To  Genoa  and  Naples. — Valcerusa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Sept.  5. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  8;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  25 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  8;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  25 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  4;  Sept.  15. 

To  Newfoundland  South  Coast  Outports  and  St. Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipoei,  Farquhar 
SS.,  August  31. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  (via  North  Sydney). — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  7. 
To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail,  Sept.  10. 
To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner.  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  24. 
So  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Sept.  22. 
To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia.  Pickford  &  Black,  Sept.  8. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru.  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Sept.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Can- 
adian Pacific,  Sept.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel,  Sept.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji,  Dairen,  Taku  and  Nagasaki. — London  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha.  Sept.  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Sept.  16. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Sept.  22. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  11. 
To  Manchester. — London  Shipper,  Sept.  3;  London  Corporation,  Sept.  14 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  2. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Nevada,  August  31;  Indiana,  Sept.  8;  La  Mar- 
seillaise, Sept.  25 — all  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Savoia,  Sept.  16; 
Tiave,  Sept.  25 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
>t  bourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

Yves    Lamomagne,    98    Boulevard    A  '> 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
■  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North   China   Daily   News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 
Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66  Upper 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni,  5  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230_ 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.    Noel    Wilde.     Address    for   letters,  Apartado 
«  Num.    126-bis,    Mexico    City.     Office,  Edificio 


Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30. 
Address,  Cancoma. 


Cable 


Netherlands    East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings.  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address.  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Build'ng,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South- Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Harry  A.  Soott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingilom 

I.ucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in   London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 


Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  England,  August  18,  1926. — Coal  has  continued  to  occupy  the  pre- 
dominant position  in  British  trade  and  industry.  Indeed,  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  last  month  has  been  the  heavy  importations  of  foreign  coal  in 
partial  replacement  of  the  usual  home  supplies,  for  although  there  are  to-day 
the  first  definite  signs  of  a  settlement  of  the  outstanding  dispute,  the  almost 
complete  cessation  of  work  in  the  coal  mines  has  continued. 

An  important  development  in  the  position  is  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  imported  coal,  which  in  July  aggregated  over  2,250,000  long  tons,  has 
been  diverted  to  use  in  the  factories.  Imports  since  the  lockout  commenced 
total  about  3,000,000  tons,  and  while  this  is  far  below  usual  requirements,  it  has 
enabled  some  of  the  industries  to  run  on  short  time  and  thus  obviate  a  total 
kites  of  trade,  which  would  throw  still  further  workmen  out  of  employment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  magnitude  of  the  blow  dealt  to  the  British  coal  indus- 
try should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  export  of  coal,  which  in  July,  1924,  totalled 
5,487,889  tons,  and  in  1925,  4,442,256  tons,  fell  to  the  beggarly  figure  of  7,708 
tons  last  month,  and  the  total  quantity  exported  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year — 18.971,470  tons — is  just  about  half  of  the  coal  exports  for  the  same 
period  in  1924. 

A  great  many  estimates  have  been  made  in-Jfarliament,  the  press,  and  else- 
where, of  the  cost  to  Great  Britain  of  rt^fto(&&l  anttNa,ssociated  strikes.  These 
vary  substantially,  and  in  some  cases  considerably  100  millions.  While 
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Total  Exports 

Decreases  on  1925 

£96,279,065 

£25,216.519 

29,889,914 

6,647,518 

1.011,787 

112,572 

15,822,937 

1,117,326 

36,880,410 

2,873,021 

26,559,982 

1,727,605 

15,073,861 

1,601,853 

13,640,084 

752,651 

6,304,139 

702,122 

such  opinions  are  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  the  official  trade  returns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  very  definitely  demonstrate  the  heavy  loss  sustained  by  export 
trade  alone.  According  to  the  figures  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the 
July  returns,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  products  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  alone,  for  the  seven  months — £395,478.053 — shows  a  decrease 
of  £62,007,486  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1925,  and  of  £64,270,038 
contrasted  with  1924. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  loss  sustained  in  the  coal  industry 
— the  country's  leading  natural  product  and  always  predominent  in  export  trade 
— the  deficit  in  which  represents  a  decrease  of  over  £14,000,000  up  to  the  end 
of  July  in  comparison  with  1925,  and  no  less  than  £27,000,000  compared  with 
1924.  An  investigation  of  the  published  tables  exhibits  similar  and  disastrous 
reductions  in  the  export  trade  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  country,  more 
especially  in  cottons  and  woollens.  In  comparison  with  January  to  July,  inclu- 
sive, 1925,  some  of  the  declines  in  valuation  are  as  follows: — 

Cotton  manufactures  

Woollen  manufactures  

iSUk   manufactures1. .    . .  ,  

Other  textiles  

Iron   and  steel  

Machinery  

Apparel  '  

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc  

Electrical  goods  

Although  the  disclosed  position  is  deplorable,  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  really  phenomenal  results  achieved  by  many  of  the  manufacturers  in  cer- 
tain industries,  in  so  far  that  instead  of  closing  down  altogether,  they  have 
been  able  to  continue  not  only  restricted  production,  but  to  actually  export 
considerable,  although  reduced,  quantities  of  particular  commodities.  The  feat 
is  a  further  testimony  to  the  enterprise  and  dogged  courage  of  the  race  and 
its  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances.  Indeed,  the  overseas  trade  results 
for  July,  1926,  show  up  remarkably  well  under  the  difficult  conditions  which 
have  been  experienced.  The  values  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1925 
are  as  follows: — 

July,  1926  July,  1925 

Imports   £100,290,593  £  98,719,220 

Exports  (British)   57.263,806  64.826.369 

Ite-exports   9,449,956  11,376,230 

£167,004,355  £174,921,819 

While  the  exports  naturally  show  some  falling  off  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  they  exhibit  (except  in  the  case  of  re-exports)  a  distinct  increase  over  the 
June  returns,  which  themselves  showed  an  advance  over  May  in  all  three 
categories. 

The  present  is  always  the  quietest  time  of  the  year  in  trade  circles,  because 
although  considerable  sums  of  money  are  circulated,  expenditure  is  mainly 
directed  to  holiday-making.  The  amount  of  money  now  being  spent  for  this 
purpose  generally  does  not  seem  to  have  decreased  to  any  extent.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  co-operative  societies  and  retailers  in  the  coal  mining  districts  report 
a  heavy  shrinkage  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  miners  and  of  the  operatives 
in  other  industries  which  have  been  affected  by  the  coal  stoppage. 

According  to  official  figures  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  this  morn- 
ing, the  total  number  of  persons  recorded  on  the  registers  of  employment 
exchanges  in  Great  Britain  was  1,594,200  on  August  9.  This  was  24,544  less 
than  a  week  ago,  but  324,750  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  total  of  1,594,200  is 
exclusive  of  persons  who  have  stopped  work  in  the  total  mining  industry  on 
account  of  the  dispute. 
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INCREASED  TRADE  WITH  THE  EMPIRE 

The  July  returns  include  the  customary  tables  dealing  with  the  direction 
of  trade  during  the  first  six  months*  of  1926.  Based  upon  values,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  and  gratifying  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  trade  conducted 
by  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  other  countries  forming  the  British  Empire. 
In  terms  of  percentage  of  total  trade,  United  Kingdom  imports  from  within  the 
Empire  increased  from  31.9  per  cent  to  33.5  per  cent,  whereas  exports  of  British 
products  and  manufactures  rose  from  12.6  per  cent  to  46.7  per  cent  in  com- 
parison with  1925.  Simultaneously,  imports  from  foreign  countries  fell  away 
from  68.1  per  cent  to  66.5,  and  British  exports  from  57.4  per  cent  to  53.3  per 
cent.  Trade  in  re-exports  showed  practically  no  alteration  from  the  previous 
year. 

Total  values  for  1926  exhibit  a  considerable  reduction,  as  will  be  antici- 
pated, from  those  of  1925.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  imports  from  Canada 
into  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £29,110,751  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1926,  against  £27,372,262  for  the  same  period  in  1925.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  United  Kingdom  exports  to  Canada  fell  away  from  £13,652,204  in  1925 
to  £12,701.240  this  year. 

A  noteworthy  change  in  the  case  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  is  a 
decline  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  from  £128,101,444  for  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year,  to  £100,356,196  in  1926.  Practically  the  only  increase  is 
in  German  imports,  which  were  augmented  by  £3,000,000.  During  the  same 
period,  however,  United  Kingdom  exports  to  Germany  were  cut  in  half,  falling 
from  £22,456,434  to  £11,413,982. 

SIGNS  OF  INCREASED  INTEREST  IN  CANADIAN  AFFAIRS 

A  noticeable  movement  which  has  been  developing  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  Canada,  is  the  increased  interest 
which  is  being  evinced  in  Canadian  investments.  As  has  been  unfortunately 
only  too  evident,  United  Kingdom  financiers  and  investors  have  for  several  years 
past  practically  ceased  to  interest  themselves  in  Canadian  enterprises,  while 
at  the  same  time  certain  newspapers  have  carried  on  a  campaign  of  almost 
unveiled  hostility  against  anything  Canadian.  The  origin  and  continuation 
of  this  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  is  due  to  circumstances  into  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  here.  It  has,  however,  been  the  universal  opinion  of 
authorities  who  are  conversant  with  the  details,  that  no  revival  in  the  flow  of 
United  Kingdom  capital  to  Canada  would  be  probable  until  the  existing  misun- 
derstanding has  been  rectified. 

Latterly,  there  have  been  some  indications  that  a  movement  towards  this 
end  has  been  initiated.  This  altered  attitude  is  partly  traceable  to  the  increased 
prosperity  reported  from  Canada  itself.  It  is  mainly  due,  however,  to  two 
important  announcements  Which  have  been  made  within  the  last  fortnight. 
One  of  these  is  the  appointment  of  a  very  highly  regarded  London  financier 
to  the  directorate  of  a  leading  Canadian  enterprise  which  has  always  been 
held  in  high  regard  in  this  country.  The  other  is  the  statement  that  by  friendlv 
arrangement,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  investigate,  and  if  possible 
adjust,  certain  outstanding  differences  regarding  another  Canadian  investment, 
which  have  hung  over  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  some  time  past.  These 
announcements  have  certainly  given  impetus  to  the  movement.  Indeed,  the 
welcome  manner  in  which  the  news  is  being  received  on  all  sides  foreshadows 
the  gradual  renewal  of  the  participation  in  Canadian  developments  to  which 
financial  institutions  in  this  country  formerly  contributed  upon  such  a  large 
scale.  The  fact  that  the  movement  has  started  at  a  time  when  the  discrepancy 
in  exchange  and  other  difficulties  which  discouraged  the  investment  of  British 
capital  in  Canada  have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  augurs  well  for  the  future. 
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WHEAT  TRADE  OF  LIVERPOOL 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  August  17,  1926— Liverpool  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  world- 
trading  centre  in  wheat,  and  since  the  earliest  days  of  wheat  exporting  from 
Canada  has  served  as  an  important  outlet  for  our  main  agricultural  product. 
The  large  quantities  of  wheat  brought  to  Liverpool  are  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
millers  at  this  port,  since  Liverpool  is  the  largest  flour-milling  centre  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  furnishing  the  breadstuffs  required  by  the  huge  manufacturing 
population  of  Lancashire.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
shipments  to  that  port  have  gradually  increased  at  the  expense  of  Liverpool, 
but  the  bulk  of  Manchester  buying  is  still  done  through  the  first-named  centre. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS 

In  the  following  statement  are  shown  the  imports  of  wheat  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  recent  years,  and  also  the  quantities  imported  to 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison: — 

1925                  1924                   (1923  1922 
(In  quarters  ofl  480  lbs.) 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland                    24,058,700           28,086,310           24.123,130  22,488,550 

Liverpool                                               4,936,300            5,490,700             5,326,900  4,562,300 

Manchester                                            2,137,900            2,573,900             2,288,400  2,335,900 

(The  figures  for  1925  are  unofficial  and  provisional). 


FACILITIES  FOR  HANDLING 

In  order  to  handle  efficiently  all  the  grain  coming  into  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  erect  a  large  amount  of  storage  space  and  also  provide 
means  for  rapid  discharging  of  cargoes.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  chief  public 
grain  warehouses  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  is  estimated  at  260,000  tons.  Years 
ago,  when  trading  was  conducted  on  different  lines  and  large  stocks  were  often 
carried,  it  was  not  unusual  to  store  grain  in  private  warehouses,  but  under 
present  conditions  very  little  of  this  type  of  storage  is  employed,  the  bulk  of  the 
grain  being  placed  in  public  grain  warehouses.  There  are  five  such  warehouses 
in  the  port,  offering  accommodation  as  follows:  — 


Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  Waterloo  Warehouse   30,000  tons 

Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  Birkenhtad  Warehouse   31,000  " 

Liverpool  Grain  Storage  Co.'s  Alexandra  Elevators   110,000  " 

Liverpool  Grain  Storage  Co.'s  Coburg  Elevator   60,000  " 

Duke  Grain  Warehousing  Co.'s  Duke's  Dock  Warehouse   10,000  " 


The  accommodation  in  the  premises  of  the  Liverpool  Grain  Storage  Com- 
pany is  in  silos — as  in  Canadian  elevators;  the  other  space  is  on  the  room  prin- 
ciple. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  large  port  mills  maintain  storage  silos  of  their 
own,  and  as  a  rule  carry  fair-sized  stocks.  The  method  of  grain  discharge  is 
largely  determined  by  the  berthing  arrangements  of  the  steamship  companies 
which  regard  Liverpool  as  their  home  port,  and  as  they  generally  carry  grain  as 
only  part  cargo,  they  berth  their  vessels  at  the  specially  appropriated  berths 
which  form  the  domicile  of  their  liners.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  grain 
imported  is  discharged  at  these  berths,,  and  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the 
balance  at  deep-water  berths  adjacent  to  public  grain  warehouses.  The  landing 
of  grain  at  the  quays  is  discouraged  as  being  both  costly  and  troublesome,  with 
the  result  that  the  most  general  practice  is  to  transfer  the  grain  by  means  of 
pneumatic  or  bucket  floating  elevators  from  the  ships'  hold  to  barge.  The  grain 
is  then  taken  to  public  warehouse  or  else  delivered  to  a  port  mill.  Most  of  the 
grain  coming  to  Liverpool  from  North  American  ports  consists  of  liner  parcels. 
From  other  wheat-exporting  countries  there  is  a  tendency  to  ship  cargo  lots,  and 
millers  in  such  cases  will  sometimes  take  delivery  of  a  complete  cargo  at  their 
own  silo. 
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As  an  example  of  the  discharge  facilities  offered  by  floating  elevator  systems 
at  Liverpool,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  July,  1925,  one  cargo  consisting  of 
12,400  tons  of  grain  was  discharged  by  this  means  in  thirty-six  hours.  This 
operation  consisted  of  discharging  from  ship  by  pneumatic  elevators,  weighing 
through  transit  silos,  and  storage  in  warehouse.  There  are  over  thirty  of  these 
elevators  constantly  employed  at  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  docks. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  railway  companies  at  Liverpool 
and  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  whereby  railway  wagons  can  be 
placed  alongside  a  number  of  shipping  berths.  Deliveries  can  be  made  direct 
from  all  of  the  large  grain  warehouses  to  the  great  trunk  railway  systems,  and 
coasting  crafts  also  can  be  loaded  direct  from  ship  or  from  warehouse. 

All  grain  entering  Liverpool  is  subject  to  a  port  charge  described  as  "  dock 
and  town  dues  ",  which  is  assessed  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board, 
and  in  the  case  of  wheat  amounts  to  Is.  7.95d.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Subse- 
quent charges  depend  on  the  method  of  handling,  ultimate  destination,  etc.,  and 
are  subject  to  numerous  alternative  conditions. 

From  a  distributing  point  of  view,  in  the  case  of  most  grain  products,  notably 
barley,  the  railway  rates  favour  the  Bristol  Channel  ports  as  against  Liverpool 
in  serving  Birmingham  and  the  important  Midlands  brewing  area. 

The  railway-owned  port  of  Hull  has  also  extended  its  area  at  the  expense  of 
Liverpool  in  certain  sections  of  Yorkshire.  As  previously  mentioned,  Man- 
chester's general  grain  trade  has  grown,  as  that  port  offers  combined  canal  and 
rail  transit  rates  which  help  to  extend  its  distribution  into  the  Midlands  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

MARKETING 

One  of  the  features  of  Liverpool's  grain  trading  is  the  "  futures  market, 
which  may  be  considered  possibly  the  truest  reflection  of  international  wheat 
markets,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  Canadian  and  American  grades, 
wheats  from  the  Argentine  and  Australia  are  also  deliverable  on  sales  made  in 
the  "  futures  "  market,  and  of  course  prices  are  affected  sympathetically  by 
imports  from  other  countries  such  as  India  and  Russia. 

In  connection  with  this  "  futures  "  market,  which  is  governed  by  the  Liver- 
pool Corn  Trade  Association,  there  are  rules  and  regulations  which  provide  for 
the  registration  of  all  contracts.  Provision  is  also  made  for  daily  payments  of 
any  difference  between  contract  prices  and  current  prices,  which  helps  to  reduce 
trading  risks. 

This  "  futures  "  market  at  Liverpool,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  in 
Europe,  works  in  close  touch  with  the  other  great  grain  "  futures  "  markets  of 
Chicago,  Winnipeg,  and  Buenos  Aires,  and  its  facilities  are  used  not  only  by 
millers  and  merchants  in  this  country  as  a  "hedging"  market,  but  by  grain 
interests  in  various  Continental  and  overseas  countries.  There  is  also  a  sample 
market  on  Tuesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week,  for  trading  in  grain  actually  on 
the  spot,  and  in  the  trading  hall  of  the  association  business  is  transacted  daily  in 
cargoes  and  parcels. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  grain  import  statistics  for  this  port  do  not  detail  the  countries  of  origin, 
but,  as  previously  mentioned,  Liverpool  has  always  been  an  important  outlet 
for  Canadian  wheat,  primarily  due  to  its  geographical  location  as  the  natural 
gateway  for  grain  coming  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, plus  its  exceptionally  favourable  location  as  a  milling  centre  to  supply 
flour  for  the  industrial  population  of  the  North  and  Midlands. 

Although  prior  to  the  war  wheat  from  foreign  countries  was  imported  to 
Liverpool  in  greater  quantities  than  from  the  Dominions,  the  general  position  is 
now  reversed,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  1923  over  60  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
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milled  at  this  port  was  drawn  from  Canada,  Australia,  and  India.  During  that 
year  over  600,000  tons  of  Empire  wheat  were  ground  in  Liverpool,  and  the  largest 
proportion  of  this  came  from  Canada. 

English  wheat,  which  half  a  century  ago  was  used  at  Liverpool  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  to  a  half  of  the  total  supply,  at  present  contributes  not  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  local  mill  requirements.  The  growth  of  Liverpool's  flour- 
milling  industry  and  the  effect  which  this  has  had  on  the  market  for  imported 
flour,  is  shown  in  the  following  statistics,  which  indicate  the  imports  of  flour  to 
Liverpool  in  recent  years,  in  sacks  of  280  pounds:  1917,  1,303,800;  1918, 
3,458,400;  1919,  669,600;  1920,  668,900;  1921,  610,500;  1922.  380.500;  1923, 
326,500;  1924,332,700;  1925,236,200. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  full  productive  capacity  of  the  Merseyside  flour 
mills,  including  Ellesmere  Port,  is  around  112,000  sacks  of  280  pounds  per  week, 
but  the  actual  output  is  below  this  figure,  as  for  some  considerable  time  flour 
milling  in  this  country  has  been  on  the  whole  unprofitable  owing  to  continued 
over-production  and  price  cutting. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss  current  market  conditions,  as  the 
Liverpool  wheat  market  is  reviewed  monthly  by  this  office  under  the  heading 
"  North  of  England  Commodity  Markets  the  latest  of  which  was  published  in 
the  last  number  of  this  journal. 

MARKET  FOR  ALFALFA  MEAL  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAJND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  August  19,  1926. — There  has  been  a  limited  demand  built  up 
in  this  district  during  the  last  four  to  five  years  for  ground  alfalfa  meal,  and 
importers  recently  interviewed  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  trade,  although 
admittedly  a  small  one,  is  gradually  increasing.  So  far  the  demand  in  the 
North  of  England  has  been  almost  entirely  for  poultry  feeding,  as  the  cost 
prohibits  its  use  for  other  animal  purposes.  The  most  popular  meals  are  those 
imported  from  California  and  Colorado,  and  it  is  stated  by  importers  that  the 
alfalfa  meal  shipped  from  these  two  states  is  of  a  much  superior  quality  to 
that  obtained  elsewhere. 

Although  introductory  business  has  been  effected  for  Canadian  meal  during 
the  past  two  years,  the  opinion  is  that  meal  from  the  Dominion  is  not  of  as 
green  a  colour  as  the  American  product,  and  that  it  is  not  as  finely  ground. 
It  is  also  reported  that  the  Canadian  meal  received  has  been  more  variable  in 
quality,  and  that  it  has  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  fibre,  than  the  Ameri- 
can. During  part  of  1925,  when  the  British  Government  placed  an  embargo 
against  the  importation  of  alfalfa  meal  from  certain  of  the  alfalfa-producing 
areas  of  the  United  States,  there  was  a  more  active  inquiry  for  meal  from  other 
sources,  notably  Canada  and  South  Africa,  but  with  the  removal  of  the  embargo 
against  Colorado  meal  later  in  the  year,  the  American  product  regained  its 
former  position  in  this  market. 

With  one  exception,  merchants  interviewed  were  of  the  opinion  that  Cana- 
dian alfalfa  meal  is  superior  in  quality  to  South  African,  but  that  both  are 
coarse  and  too  light  in  colour  to  command  the  price  of  Colorado  or  California. 
Recent  average  prices  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £10  per  long  ton  c.i.f. 
Liverpool  for  best-grade  Colorado  meal.  When  the  price  goes  beyond  this 
figure  the  demand  usually  falls  off,  and  substitutes  such  as  clover  seed,  etc.-, 
are  used.  Colorado  meal  is  shipped  in  lower  grades  as  well,  bringing  propor- 
tionately reduced  prices.  These  inferior  grades  are  coarser,  but  retain  the 
general  green  colour  for  which  Colorado  meal  is  noted.  The  demand  for  these 
lower  grades,  however,  is  restricted. 
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Two  importers  state  that  they  would  not  be  prepared  to  pay  higher  than 
from  £8  10s.  to  £9  per  ton  for  Canadian  meal  at  present,  based  on  samples 
which  they  have  seen  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  as  they  find  that  their 
customers  in  the  majority  of  cases  insist  on  having  the  higher  qualities.  At 
the  same  time  they  expressed  themselves  as  definitely  interested  in  entertaining 
offers  from  Canada,  providing  the  quality  and  grinding  can  be  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  best  American  grades.  As  a  preliminary  to  doing  business, 
samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations  are  absolutely  necessary.  Samples  of  Colorado 
meal  now  being  handled  in  this  market  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  inspection  of  interested  firms. 

Although  there  is  a  certain  demand  throughout  the  year,  the  bulk  consump- 
tion necessarily  takes  place  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  Dealers  as  a 
rule  purchase  in  lots  ranging  from  20  to  40  tons  at  a  time,  and  sample  ship- 
ments do  not  often  exceed  20  tons.  Alfalfa  meal  is  usually  put  up  in  112-pound 
bags. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  are  invited  to  communicate  with  this  office,  and 
attention  is  also  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiries  published  in  this  issue  (page  307). 

AVERAGE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  July  28,  1926.— During  the  fiscal  year  of  1924-25  the  direct 
exports  of  Australian  wool  to  Canada  (the  latest  figures  available)  comprised: — 


483,127  pounda  of  greasy  wool,  valued  at   £  63,173 

178.153  pounds  of  scoured  wool  valued  at   36.775 

263,271  pounds  o)f  wool  tops  valued  at   62,447 


Total  according  to  Australian  returns   £162,395 

or  at  $4.86  to  the  £   $789,239 

According  to  Canadian  returns,  the  imports  of  Australian  wool  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1926,  aggregated: — 

*  728,030   pounds,  valued  at   $384,533 

55,231  pounds  of  noils,  valued  at   40,644 


Total  according  to  Canadian  returns   $425,177 


Boston  for  many  years  has  maintained  its  ascendancy  as  the  wool  centre  of 
North  America,  hence — in  the  large  Canadian  importations  of  wool  from  the 
United  States — it  is  assumed  that  considerable  quantities  of  Australian  wools 
are  as  heretofore  supplied  to  Canadian  mills  from  that  source. 

For  the  information  of  Canadian  woollen  manufacturers  the  following  com- 
parative table,  recently  compiled  by  the  National  Council  of  Wool-selling 
Brokers  of  Australia,  is  submitted.  The  table  indicates  the  average  price  each 
bale  and  per  pound  realized  each  month  in  the  last  Australian  selling  season, 
f^om  July  1,  1925,  to  June  30,  1926:— 

Greasy  Wool  Scoured  Wool 


Per  bale 

Per  lb. 

P, 

r  bale 

Per  lb. 

1925 

£  s. 

d. 

Pence 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Pence 

July  

21  5 

1 

16.36 

28 

3 

4 

29.12 

21  1 

6 

16.13 

26 

3 

7 

28.61 

20  8 

7 

15.13 

24 

6 

10 

27.02 

22  9 

9 

16.  5 

25 

18 

3 

28.  5 

24  4 

11 

18.17 

26 

5 

11 

28.06 

22  2 

9 

16.83 

26 

3 

4 

27.19 

1926 

21  13 

5 

17.16 

22 

15 

7 

23.70 

21  0 

0 

16.31 

22 

6 

9 

23.64 

20  12 

7 

16.22 

23 

10 

7 

25.32 

21  4 

9 

16.49 

22 

19 

5 

24.93 

May  

20  19 

1 

15.55 

22 

14 

6 

25.44 

21  2 

11 

15.17 

24 

17 

10 

27.23 

Average  from  July,  1925,  to  June,  1926.. 

£21  13 

3 

16.49 

£21 

11 

7 

26.  5 
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AUSTRALIAN   COOPERAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  28,  1926. — The  Australian  brewing  industry  is  a  very 
extensive  one.  At  the  end  of  1924  there  were  fifty-seven  breweries  in  operation 
in  the  various  states  employing  3,854  hands  and  th  total  output  was  66,641,251 
gallons  valued  at  £6,887,462. 

Inquiries  were  recently  made  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  oak 
beer  casks  as  to  the  prospects  of  marketing  their  products  in  Australia.  It  was 
found  that  at  present  requirements  are  obtained  from  Australian  sources  of 
supply  both  in  manufacture  and  the  timber  used.  Most  of  the  casks  used  are 
made  of  "  blackwood  "  (hardwood)  staves  which  are  split  from  specially  selected 
portions  of  the  tree  trunk  and  in  the  rough  are  not  less  than  2  inches  in  thick- 
ness, so  that  in  the  finished  stave  the  thickness  shall  not  be  less  than  a  full  H 
inches.  The  heads  in  some  classes  of  casks  used  are  made  entirely  of  New 
Zealand  "  Kauri  "  sawn  to  finish  not  less  than  lh  inches,  in  others  of  "  black- 
wood  "  and  Western  Australian  "  she-oak,"  and  in  some  instances  a  mixture  of 
both  these  woods  is  used. 

The  contents  of  the  Australian  beer  casks  are  governed  by  excise  regula- 
tions, and  are  as  follows:  hogsheads,  54  gallons;  barrels,  36  gallons;  half- 
hogsheads,  27  gallons;  kilderkins,  18  gallons;  firkins,  9  gallons. 

As  most  of  the  leading  breweries  send  their  products  over  considerable  dis- 
tances, including  the  tropical  sections  of  the  country,  the  casks  used  are  possibly 
a  little  heavier  than  those  of  breweries  not  distributing  their  beer  by  rail  and 
steamer  into  widely  varying  latitudes.  As  they  have  had  no  experience  in  recent 
years  in  the  use  of  oak  vessels  other  than  extremely  light  ones  that  have  arrived 
occasionally  from  overseas  with  liquid  goods,  it  is  difficult  for  Australian 
brewers  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how  Canadian  oak  staves  would  suit  their 
requirements  or  how  prices  on  the  sizes  and  thickness  of  staves  and  heads  given 
above  would  compare  with  those  of  present  sources  of  supply. 

It  is  suggested  that  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  of  oak  barrel  staves 
and  heads,  or  of  other  timber  suitable  for  beer  containers,  might  forward  par- 
ticulars and  f.o.b.  steamer  prices  of  their  products  to  this  office  for  the  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  largest  Australian  brewing  establishments,  and  thus  to 
ascertain  definitely  whether  they  can  meet  existing  competition. 

AUSTRALIAN   AERIAL  SERVICES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  28,  1926. — The  favourable  conditions  under  which  aero- 
plane flying  can  be  done  in  Australia  are  illustrated  in  a  recent  report  on  ti  e 
three  services  at  present  in  operation  by  private  companies  in  Western  Australia 
and  in  Queensland. 

Since  the  inception,  about  two  years  ago,  of  these  services,  which  cover  routes 
totalling  3,267  miles,  the  machines  have  flown  1,096,669  machine  miles.  The 
number  of  separate  flights  amounted  to  7,983  and  the  number  of  paying  pas- 
sengers carried  over  single  stages  was  6,131.  These  machines  now  fly  7,378 
miles  per  week,  and  no  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  while  passengers  have  been 
carried.  To  the  end  of  April,  767,904  letters  were  taken  over  the  routes,  and 
the  freight  carried  amounted  to  71,815  pounds. 

On  May  9,  1927,  when  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  opens  at  Canberra 
(the  new  Australian  capital),  another  company  will  inaugurate  a  daily  passenger 
and  mail  service  between  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  via  Canberra,  which  it  is 
intended  to  extend  to  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  and  Perth.  The  machines  to  be  used 
on  this  service  are  the  Fokker  "  all-metal,  all-weather"  14-passenger  type,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  saving  of  time  over  the  present  train  journey  will 
attract  a  large  volume  of  traffic. 
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AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  28,  1926.— It  is  reliably  estimated  that  the  production  of 
sjgar  in  Australia  in  the  forthcoming  season  will  not  exceed  400,000  tons.  Com- 
pared with  the  previous  season  this  yield  shows  a  reduction  of  120,000  ions,  and 
as  the  Australian  consumption  is  about  320,000  tons  per  annum,  will  leave  a 
surplus  of  80,000  tons  available  for  export,  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  production. 

As  there  is  an  embargo  against  the  importation  of  sugar  into  Australia,  and 
the  price  for  local  consumption  has  been  fixed  on  a  very  profitable  basis  to  the 
grower,  the  surplus  has  to  be  sold  abroad  at  less  than  cost  to  compete  with  the 
coloured-labour  product  of  other  countries.  This  loss  has  to  be  borne  by  the 
Australian  grower  and  considerably  reduces  the  profit  he  gains  in  the  home 
market.  Under  the  circumstances  there  is  a  tendency  to  gradually  reduce  the 
yield  to  Australian  requirements,  and  many  growers  who  were  formerly  attracted 
to  the  industry  now  contemplate  abandoning  it  and  taking  up  other  occupations. 

The  preference  extended  by  Canada  to  Australian  sugar  -under  the  treaty 
agreement  which  went  into  operation  on  October  1,  1925,  has  been  of  some 
benefit  to  the  Australian  grower  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  production.  A  recent 
computation  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1925-26  (from  July,  1925, 
to  April,  1926)  gives  the  value  of  Australian  exports  to  Canada  at  £384,306,  as 
compared  with  £319,820  during  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 


ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  LOBSTER 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Jean  J.  Guay 

Milan,  August  17,  1926. — So  far  no  efforts  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
Canadian  lobster  exporters  to  further  their  trade  in  the  Italian  market.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  quantity  imported  yearly  has  not  been  very  large,  this  is  due 
more  to  the  lack  of  offers  than  to  the  scarcity  of  the  demand.  According  to 
Italian  statistics  the  imports  for  the  calendar  years  1923,  1924  and  1925  have 
been  11.2,  13.7,  and  11.2  metric  tons  respectively.  Reports  from  large  whole- 
sale houses,  however,  point  to  a  much  larger  demand.  Canadian  exporters 
therefore  might  advantageously  turn  their  attention  to  requests  from  Italy. 

The  strict  marking  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Italian  authorities  may 
account  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Italian 
importers  in  securing  supplies  of  this  product.  All  canned  meats  and  fish 
imported  into  Italy  must  bear  either  embossed  or  lithographed  on  the  can  the 
full  name  and  address  of  the  packer  or  of  the  exporter;  the  ordinary  paper  label 
alone  is  not  considered  sufficient.  Exporters  who  have  found  it  impossible  to 
provide  a  specially  embossed  top  have  found  other  practical  solutions.  One  of 
them  consists  in  soldering  to  the  top  a  thin  strip  of  tin  on  which  is  lithographed 
their  name  and  address  as  well  as  the  word  "  lobster."  Others  have  complied 
with  the  regulations  by  marking  the  tops  with  a  stamp,  using  indelible  ink 
of  a  contrasting  colour,  usually  black  on  white  or  light  brown.  The  extra 
cost  and  trouble  of  providing  the  cans  with  such  marks  should  not  deter  the 
Canadian  firms,  as  the  value  of  the  product  is  such  that  the  extra  cost  can  well 
be  added  to  the  price  and  the  percentage  would  yet  be  very  low. 

Amongst  the  Italian  firms  who  have  lately  inquired  for  this  product  are  the 
representatives  of  one  of  the  most  important  salmon  packers  of  British  Colum- 
bia, and  interested  Canadian  exporters  can  secure  names  and  address  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Otawa  (quoting  file  T.C. -7-115). 
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APPLE  MARKET  IN  HOLLAND 

Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Holland  is  a  large  apple-producing  country,  and  in  years  of  normal  crop  is 
able  to  supply  not  only  much  the  greater  part  of  home  requirements,  but  also  to 
export  considerable  quantities  to  Scandinavia  and  other  Continental  countries. 
In  the  main  therefore  the  demand  is  for  the  highest  class  apples  only,  and  the 
prospects  are  not  bright  for  the  sale  of  barrel-packed  fruit.  In  addition  to  the 
home  demand,  Rotterdam  is  the  centre  for  the  distribution  of  apples  to  the 
Rhine  provinces  and  to  southern  Germany,  which  are  nearer  to  that  port  than 
to  Hamburg.  The  situation  in  regard  to  the  distributing  spheres  of  the  two 
ports  will  be  made  clear  when  it  is  stated  that  the  rates  on  apples  in  ten-box 
lotn  per  100  kg.  to  Cologne  and  Essen  are  respectively  1.35  florins  and  1.25 
florins,  while  those  from  Hamburg  are  respectively  2.97  fl.  and  2.58  fl. 

During  the  apple  season  (October  to  April),  1925-26,  a  total  of  1,881  metric 
tons  of  2,204.6  pounds  were  imported  into  Holland.  The  United  States  supplied 
1,765  tons  and  Great  Britain  116  tons.  As  the  apples  imported  from  Great 
Britain  are  probably  all  re-exported  transatlantic  apples,  the  total  imports  from 
American  sources  may  be  taken  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,881 
metric  tons  or  82,936  boxes.   The  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  sold  at  auction. 

While  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  barrel  apples  are  not  very  promising, 
the  trade  are  well  acquainted  with  the  principal  barrel  varieties,  and  consider 
that,  especially  when  the  home  crops  are  short,  limited  quantities  may  be  dis- 
posed of  to  advantage.  They  express  a  strong  preference  for  red  varieties,  especi- 
ally Baldwins,  Ben  Davis,  and  Kings.  Golden  Russets,  Cox's  Orange,  and 
Gravensteins  are  also  in  demand,  although  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  prices 
for  the  two  former  could  equal  United  Kingdom  values.  Only  the  best,  however, 
should  be  considered  for  this  market  and  no  green  varieties  are  wanted. 

In  boxed  varieties  a  preference  exists  for  Jonathans,  Spitzenbergs,  and 
Wageners.  The  Newtown  is  not  as  pre-eminently  popular  as  in  England,  but  is 
nevertheless  much  appreciated.  The  Black  Ben  and  Arkansas  Black  enjoy  a 
popularity  scarcely  in  keeping  with  their  quality  status,  and  there  is  a  promising 
outlook  for  Rome  Beauty.  The  Delicious  is  not  a  favourite,  and  the  Mcintosh 
is  not  very  well  known  and  appears  unlikely  to  meet  the  demands  of  Continental 
taste.  The  Wealthy  is  too  early  for  a  market  that  does  not  develop  until 
November,  and  the  Grimes  Golden  would  meet  with  a  most  unfavourable 
reception. 

Size  preferences  in  Holland  are  quite  different  from  those  of  other  countries, 
except  in  so  far  as  purchases  may  be  made  for  re-export.  Holland  is  such  a  large 
producer  of  apples  herself  that  imported  apples  are  only  required  for  the  luxury 
trade.  While  Dutch  apples  are  sold  retail  by  the  kilogramme,  imported  apples 
are  sold  at  so  much  apiece,  so  that  the  loss  as  a  result  of  weighing  out  of  large 
fruit  does  not  count  as  a  factor  in  producing  a  preference  for  medium  or  small 
sizes.  The  highest-priced  size  is  125,  112  to  138  are  in  preferred  demand,  and 
sizes  smaller  than  163  are  heavily  discounted  in  value. 

Rotterdam  brokers  prefer  to  secure  direct  shipments  rather  than  re-exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  spite  of  local  prejudice  it  is  believed  that  it  is 
safest  to  handle  Dutch  consignments  from  English  headquarters. 

MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  SPOONS  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  July  29,  1926.— It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  there  is  a  kitchen 
in  Holland  in  which  wooden  spoons  of  various  patterns  and  sizes  are  not  in 
constant  daily  use.  Modern  Dutch  culinary  practice  almost  requires  every  cook 
to  keep  several  spoons  available  for  use.   These  spoons  have  eithei  been  pur- 
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chased  singly  or  in  sets,  either  with  or  without  a  supporting  rack  which  might 
be  hung  in  a  convenient  place,  and  the  qualities  of  such  articles  that  are 
prominently  displayed  in  shops  selling  household  equipment  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  replacements  or  additions  are  frequent. 

Dutch  economy  restrains  the  purchase  of  kitchen  articles  to  those  possessing 
utilarian  value  to  a  high  degree,  and  wooden  spoons  are  therefore  not  required 
to  have  the  same  excellent  finish  or  show  the  superior  workmanship  which,  for 
a  similar  article  displayed  for  sale  in  Canada,  would  be  deemed  essential  from 
a  selling  point  of  view.  Practically  the  only  requirements  of  wooden  spoons  for 
use  in  Holland  are  fairly  good  proportions  and  a  well-sanded  surface. 

To  enable  Canadian  manufacturers  to  judge  if  they  can  comply  with  the 
material  necessities  of  this  market,  a  few  sample  spoons  have  been  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  interested  manufacturers 
and  exporters  can  secure  sample  spoons  on  loan  as  well  as  a  list  of  Dutch 
importers  and  agents  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  correspond  with  Canadian 
firms,  by  applying  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa 
(quoting  fik  No.  T.C.-7-119). 

At  the  present  time  the  popular  demand  appears  to  favour  a  spoon  with  a 
circular  shape,  rather  than  the  oval  form.  These  spoons  are  stocked  in  sizes 
from  H  inches  to  about  4  inches  in  width.  The  length  of  the  spoons  in 
immaterial,  varying  between  4  inches  and  18  inches.  The  length  of  the  spoons 
does  not  seem  to  be  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  spoon,  and  handles  are  some- 
what thinner  than  generally  demanded  in  Canada,  one  half  an  inch,  being  con- 
sidered a  heavy  handle. 

Wooden  spoons  are  retailing  in  Rotterdam  at  from  6  cents  Canadian  for 
the  smaller  sizes  up  to  30  cents  Canadian,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  poorer 
workmanship  required  may  enable  these  Canadian  manufacturers  who  at  present 
turn  out  well-finished,  high-grade  merchandise  to  produce  an  article  which  the 
Dutch  market  can  absorb  and  at  a  price  it  can  afford  to  pay. 

MARKET  IN  CHINA  FOR  MILD  STEEL  AND  WIRE  SHORTS 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  July  30,  1926. — The  demand  in  China  for  mild  steel  and  wire 
shorts  of  all  kinds  is  one  that  remains  steady  despite  the  fluctuations  of  other 
commodities.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  China  is  essentially  a  country 
of  small  cle_alers  and  jobbers.  The  aggregate  importations  run  into  large  amounts 
annually,  but  individual  requirements  are  extremely  small. 

In  this  class  of  commodity  thousands  of  small  articles  of  manufacture,  in 
which  mild  steel  bars  and  wire  are  used,  are  made  without  the  use  of  machinery 
or  modern  hand  tools  and  are  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  Chinese  workmen. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  the  usual  machines  and  tools  for  this  class  of  work,  hard 
steel  and  hard  galvanized  wire  is  unsuited  to  the  China  market  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  German  and  Belgian  products  hold  a  strong  position  throughout 
China.  In  those  commodities  in  which  Canada  might  be  interested,  such  as 
wire  shorts  and  cobbles  and  scrap  metals,  shippers  must  be  careful  that  buyers 
specify  hard  or  mild  steel  and  hard  or  soft  galvanized  wire,  as  otherwise  com- 
plaints invariably  arise,  Chinese  dealers  definitely  refusing  to  take  even  a 
proportion  of  hard  steel. 

There  is  no  standard  test  in  China  to  differentiate  between  soft  and  hard 
galvanized  wire,  but  dealers  state  that  soft  wire  shorts  must  be  such  that  they 
can  be  turned  and  twisted  by  hand  and  without  the  need  of  pliers  or  other 
modern  tools.  The  same  principle  applies  with  scrap  metals  and  steel  products, 
which  must  be  capable  of  manipulation  with  crude  hand-wrought  tools. 
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Wire  shorts  are  usually  offered  to  this  market  in  gauges  of  from  1  to  16  and 
must  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  all  gauges  mentioned,  gauges  of  10  to  16  being 
perhaps  more  popular  and  bringing  a  higher  price  on  the  local  market.  Present 
prices  lor  this  class  of  material  are  from,  approximately,  taels  4.50  per  picul, 
or  from  $42  to  $45  gold  per  ton. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  imports  into  China  of  steel  and  wire  during 
1925,  and  indicate  the  demand  at  present  existing  in  this  market.  The  figures 
are  in  Haikwan  taels  (1  Haikwan  tael  =  say  80  cents  Canadian  currency). 

Ungalvanized:  bars,  2,790,000;  cobbles,  489,000;  defective  wire,  72,000; 
nail  rod,  40,000;  nails  wire  and  cut,  1,030,000;  old  or  scrap,  1,450,000;  wire 
shorts,  176,000;  tool  and  spring  steel,  775,000.  Galvanized:  wire  shorts,  521,000; 
wire,  770,900;  wire  netting  and  gauze,  120,500. 

There  are  a  number  of  reputable  jobbers  in  the  above  materials  who  buy 
on  the  open  market  and  are  prepared  to  receive  offers  from  time  to  time,  par- 
ticularly of  accumulations  of  wire  shorts,  cobbles  and  scrap  metals.  Canadian 
shippers  desirous  to  find  a  market  for  these  commodities  will  be  put  in  touch 
with  jobbers  by  this  office. 

DENMARK'S  GROWING  IMPORT  FROM  CANADA 

A  Copenhagen  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement 
writes:  According  to  a  report  by  the  Danish  Consulate-General  in  Montreal, 
during  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1926,  the  total  export  of  Canadian 
products  to  Denmark  totalled  $6,215,226  in  value,  as  against  $4,278,962  and 
$3,749,799  for  the  years  1924-25  and  1923-24  respectively.  During  the  same 
period  Canada  imported  goods  from  Denmark  to  a  total  value  of  $211,466,  as 
against  $86,857  and  $94,793  for  the  previous  two  years.  Canadian  exports  to 
Denmark  have  been  steadily  increasing  for  some  years,  the  main  items  being 
agricultural  produce  and  iron  goods.  On  the  other  hand  sales  of  Danish  produce 
in  Canada  have  been  decreasing  for  a  series  of  years.  There  was,  however,  a 
change  last  year  when  Danish  exports  to  Canada  were  larger  than  during  the 
two  previous  years  together. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MEXICO,  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 
VIII 


Imports  of  Manufactured  Goods — Continued 


[Values  in  Mexican  pesos:  par  value  of  peso 

49.85 

cents  Cans 

dian  currency] 

COLOURS,  PAINTS  AND 

VARNISHES 

The  item  is  subdivided  as  follows: — 

1924 

1925 

Tons 

3.219 

2  645 

$ 

2,628,793 

1,993,661 

Tons 

1  604 

2  223 

$ 

1,287.395 

1 .743  168 

Tons 

239 

303 

$ 

295.66b 

361.422 

44 

64 

$ 

97.469 

122.402 

9.250 

21.909 

4.318.570 

4  242  562 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  demand  for  paints  and  varnishes  for  indus- 
trial use  (i.e.  the  first  three  items)  shows  little  variation  in  1925,  the  total 
quantity  imported  being  5,171  tons  as  compared  with  5,062  tons  in  1924.  There 
is,  however,  a  tendency  to  import  prepared  colours  in  greater  volume,  at  the 
expense  of  colours  in  powder  or  crystal  form. 
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Ninety  per  cent  of  the  prepared  colours  come  from  the  United  States; 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  supply  to  the  extent  of  about  $80,000  per  annum 
each,  for  France  and  Holland  to  the  extent  of  about  $13,000  each.  With  regard 
to  colours  in  powder  or  crystals,  Germany  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  followed 
by  the  United  States,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  Varnishes  come  almost  entirely 
from  the  United  States. 

Further  information  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1083  (November  1,  1924). 


ROLLING  STOCK 

No  details  are  given  in  the  official  statistics  of  this  item.  It  represents 
purchases  for  the  Government  railways,  together  with  small  quantities  for  street 
car  lines  and  narrow-gauge  railways.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  imports 
come  from  the  United  States. 


ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 

This  item  refers  to  small  electrical  supplies  only,  and  is  made  up  of  the 
following: — 

1924  1925 

Bulbs  for  the  manufacture  of  lamps,  commutators,  switches, 

contacts,  etc                                                                          $  965,876  $1,093,408 

Arc  lamps                                                                                       14,565  6.544 

Electric  lights..                                                                             780,466  1,058,688 

Totals   $1,760,907  $2,158,640 

Over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  comes  from  the  United  States,  two  of  the 
largest  American  manufacturers  having  branch  offices  in  Mexico  City;  Ger- 
many supplies  some  25  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  remainder  comes  prin- 
cipally from  Holland,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  There  is  no  local 
industry,  and  the  increase  in  imports  clearly  reflects  the  increasing  use  of  elec- 
tric lighting  in  Mexico. 

EARTHENWARE  AND  PORCELAIN 

This  classification  is  subdivided  as  follows: — 

China  and  porcelain  

Sanitary  earthenware  

Insulators  

Slatrs  for  roofing  and  flooring  

Tiles,  glazed  

Bricks,  sewer  pipes,  etc  

Sundry  

Total  

China  and  Porcelain. — This  item  refers  principally  to  tableware  and  goods 
of  a  similar  character.  A  satisfactory  quality  of  cheap  chinaware  is  made  in 
Mexico,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  demand;  it  competes  with  the  lower  grades 
of  foreign  manufacture,  but  fine  tableware  is  invariably  imported.  Upwards 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  total  mentioned  above  comes  from  Germany,  and  about 
25  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  The  finest  qualities  are  supplied  by  France 
and  Great  Britain,  and  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Japan  have  a  small  share 
of  the  trade. 

Sanitary  Earthenware. — The  item  reflects  the  increase  in  building  opera- 
tions in  Mexico,  particularly  in  the  Federal  District.  Modern  sanitary  appli- 
ances are  universally  used  in  houses  of  the  better  class,  and  the  demand  is 
likely  to  increase.  Eighty-five  of  the  imports  come  from  the  United  States, 
and  practically  the  whole  of  the  balance  from  Great  Britain. 

Insulators. — These  are  required  for  electrical  overhead  work,  and  come 
from  the  United  States. 


1924 

1925 

$  645,981 

$  873,238 

268,691 

335,075 

202,334 

278,432 

119,972 

268,369 

117,580 

155,245 

65,432 

111,741 

33,117 

32,941 

$1,453,107 

$2,055,041 
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Slates. — This  material  is  practically  never  used  for  roofing  or  flooring  in 
Mexico,  and  the  item  probably  refers  to  slates  for  use  in  schools.  Belgium,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain  share  the  business  between  them. 

Tiles,  Glazed.— A  very  high  quality  of  tiling  is  produced  in  Mexico,  and 
the  imports  represent  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  consumption.  Spain 
and  Germany  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  imported  product. 

Bricks,  Sewer  Pipes,  Etc. — The  imports  are  very  small  compared  with  the 
consumption.  The  United  States  is  the  principal  exporter  to  Mexico,  and 
France  provides  small  quantities  of  a  special  character.  The  industry  is  well 
developed  in  Mexico. 

JEWELLERY 

The  item  is  of  minor  importance,  and  requires  little  comment..  It  is  sub- 
divided as  follows: — 

Gold  or  platinum  with  precious  stones  

Gold  or, platinum  without  precious  stones  

Silver,  or  silver  and  gold  

Base  metal,  gilt  or  silvered  

Base  metal,  not  gilt  or  silvered  

Sundries  


The  highest  qualities  of  jewellery  come  principally  from  France  and  Ger- 
many, cheaper  varieties  being  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  Czecho- 
slovakia in  large  quantities. 

CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES 


1924 

1925 

$  287,575 

$  414,168 

180,989 

175.814 

113,413 

138.634 

367,251 

375,988 

197,584 

306,079 

146,343 

208,013 

$1,116,579 

$1,501,703 

1924 

1925 

$  670,692 

$  922.357 

237,143 

380.422 

136,663 

116,142 

26,048 

19.512 

46.033 

63,270 

$1,116,599 

$1,501,703 

This  item  consists  of  the  following: — 

Watches  

Table  and  wall  clocks  

Watch  movements  

Clocks  for  buildings  

Accessories  

Totals   $1,116,599 

The  item  requires  little  explanation.  There  is  no  local  industry,  and  the 
imports  therefore  fairly  represent  an  improvement  in  purchasing  capacity  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  Mexico.  With  regard  to  watches,  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  total  comes  from  Switzerland;  Germany  and  the  United  States  supply 
about  24  per  cent  each,  and  the  balance  comes  from  Great  Britain.  Table 
and  wall  clocks  (principally  alarm  clocks)  come  from  Germany  (70  per  cent), 
the  United  States  (22  per  cent),  and  the  better  qualities  from  France  (4  per 
cent).  Watch  movements  come  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  and  clocks 
for  buildings  from  Germany,  the  United  States  and  France. 


SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS 

No  classification  is  given  of  this  item,  which  consists  of  all  kinds  of  scien- 
tific instruments  for  use  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  industries.  There  being  no 
industry  in  Mexico  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  apparatus,  the  imports 
represent  the  actual  state  of  the  demand,  which  increased  about  25  per  cent 
in  1925  as  compared  with  1924.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  France. 


ALL  OTHER  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

This  item  represents  a  large  variety  of  articles  not  otherwise  classified, 
the  imports  of  which  are  too  small  to  mention  in  detail.  Among  others  may 
be  mentioned: — 
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1924 

1925 

  $200,725 

$628,871 

  233,332 

163,675 

  428,324 

473,498 

  175,550 

203,896 

  526,841 

714,388 

  443,581 

583.235 

  184,174 

226.688 

  176,112 

207,956 

607,877 

401,678 

Oiled  cloth  

709,078 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  general  there  was  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
value  of  imports  during  1925  as  compared  with  1924. 

No  analysis  appears  to  be  necessary  of  the  various  items.  In  practically 
all  cases  there  is  no  local  industry,  the  products  of  which  compete  with  the 
imported  article,  and  the  figures  given  above  therefore  fairly  represent  the 
variation  in  demand. 


COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  7,  1926. — Official  returns  are  now  beginning  to 
reflect  the  commercial  depression  which  has  developed  in  Brazil  during  the  last 
few  months.  Imports  for  April  were  valued  at  238,973  contos  of  reis  (1  conto  = 
1,000  milreis)  against  267,644  in  March  and  322,626  in  April  of  last  year; 
exports  at  205,757  contos  against  261,934  in  March  and  246,055  in  April  of 
last  year.  The  month  shows  therefore  an  unfavourable  balance  of  33,816 
contos,  and  it  is  probable,  judging  from  a  survey  of  exports  in  recent  months 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos,  that  May  and  June  will  show  no  improve- 
ment. It  is  also  likely  that  the  second  quarter  will,  as  last  year,  close  with  an 
unfavourable  balance:  this  is  not  theordinary  showing  for  this  period.  In  a 
country  like  Brazil  with  "  invisible  exports  "  negligible  and  a  heavy  foreign 
debt,  a  favourable  balance  is  necessary  to  sound  public  finance.  The  first  four 
months  of  the  year,  however,  show  a  favourable  balance  of  41,935  contos  (equiva- 
lent to  £1,326,000). 

The  fall  in  exports  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  amounted  to  175,876 
contos,  and  was  made  up  principally  as  follows  (in  contos) :  coffee,  126,355 ;  raw 
cotton,  25,128;  hides,  18,341;  frozen  meat,  16,167;  oil  producing  seeds,  11,026; 
cocoa,  5,822;  sugar,  1,675.  The  principal  falling  off  in  coffee  values  is  due  to 
lower  milreis  prices:  exports  were  48,420  tons  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  while  there  is  a  large  falling  off 
in  the  milreis  value  of  exports  for  the  four  months,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
equivalent  sterling  value  of  £2,235,000  due  to  the  enhanced  value  of  the  milreis 
in  terms  of  sterling. 

TRADE  OF  SAO  PAULO  AREA 

Imports  at  the  port  of  Santos  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  in  terms 
of  paper  milreis  dropped  from  460,121  contos  in  1925  to  340,646  contos  this 
year,  end  while  this  drop  is  certainly  largely  due  to  the  appreciation  in  Brazilian 
exchange,  which  makes  the  milreis  equivalents  of  declared  values  of  foreign 
goods  smaller,  there  are  other  shrinkages  due  to  the  present  commercial  crisis. 
Imports  of  cotton  goods  have  fallen  off  greatly  (20,597  contos  in  paper 
milreis  against  35,348  contos)  due  to  the  local  over-production  and  lack  of 
sales.  The  drop  in  the  importation  of  industrial  machinery  (8,253  contos 
against  12,230  contos)  and  in  miscellaneous  machinery  (28,522  contos  against 
41,458  contos)  can  be  traced  to  the  adverse  conditions  at  present  affecting  manu- 
facturing, and  general  stagnation  of  the  import  market  in  the  face  of  the  rise 
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in  the  milreis,  producing  a  falling  market  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies.  Cod- 
fish sales  show  an  improvement  (5,909  contos  against  3,712  contos),  while 
imports  of  flour  (24,456  contos  against  36,752  contos)  have  fallen  off. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  crisis  referred  to  in  the  last  report  from  this 
office  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1174,  page  152)  continues  to 
develop  and  banks  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation.  The  number  of  out- 
standing obligations  is  assuming  proportions  which  cannot  be  viewed  without 
anxiety.  The  crisis  has  been  felt  most  severely  by  the  textile  industry,  which 
came  to  an  agreement  early  in  July  to  work  only  four  days  of  eight  hours  each 
per  week.  Government  action  to  check  the  rise  in  exchange,  increase  credit 
facilities,  and  further  tariff  protection  are  among  the  measures  suggested  in  aid 
of  this  industry. 

Early  in  July  the  Banco  de  Recife  and  the  Banco  de  Alagoas,  both  with 
the  reputation  of  conservative  and  sound  institutions,  suspended  payment.  The 
failures  are  attributed  to  the  heavy  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  in 
sugar  and  cotton.  These  banks  were  deeply  interested  in  these  commodities  in 
their  respective  states. 

The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  of  Sao  Paulo  states  that  in  the 
last  nine^  months  probably  50  per  cent  of  the  small  dry  goods  merchants  have 
bad  to  file  petitions  or  compound  with  their  creditors. 

There  are,  however,  some  compensating  and  even  encouraging  features  in 
the  present  situation.  The  depression  is  fundamentally  a  healthy  depression — 
the  usual  commercial  agony  which  accompanies  deflation;  but  the  process  has 
been  too  rapid  to  permit  the  country  to  adjust  itself  readily  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. The  balance  sheets  of  the  cotton  mills  as  at  June  30  now  being  pub- 
lished are  reassuring,  and  stocks  are  fairly  normal.  Few  of  the  dividend-paying 
mills  are  passing  the  dividend  entirely.  The  Banco  de  Commercio  e  Industria 
de  Sao  Paulo  has  declared  a  dividend  and  bonus  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent 
per  annum. 

EXCHANGE 

The  month  of  July  opened  with  the  slight  drawing  rate  on  New  York  at 
6S303  to  the  dollar,  and  closed  at  6$564.  The  lowest  value  of  the  dollar  for 
the  month  was  6$284  on  the  6th  and  the  highest  6$632  on  the  26th.  The  drop 
in  the  rnilreis,  which  is  slight,  has  been  attributed  to  various  factors,  among 
them  the  drop  in  exports  and  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  The  rate  of 
conversion  of  gold  to  paper  on  July  31  was  3$577. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Italian  Flour  Import  Regulation 

Mr.  J.  J.  Guay,  Acting  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Milan,  cables  as  follows:  "  The  Italian  Government  has  decreed  that,  effective 
September  1,  wheat  weighing  less  than  78  kilogrammes  per  hectoliter  must  be 
milled  to  yield  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  flour  and  nothing  but 
bran  extracted  therefrom.  The  sale  or  making,  even  in  private  houses,  of  cakes 
or  pastry  is  prohibited.  The  word  "  prohibited  owing  to  difficulty  in  decoding, 
is  subject  to  confirmation.  The  equivalent  of  78  kilogrammes  is  about  172 
pounds,  and  the  hectoliter  equals  about  2|  bushels. 
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Greek  Regulations  regarding  Imports  of  Flour 

ACTING  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  JEAN  J.  GUAY 

Milan,  August  17,  1926. — With  reference  to  an  item  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1177  (August  21,  1926),  page  246,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  were  given  the  proposed  standards  for  flour  imported  into 
Greece,  advice  has  now  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  decree  has  now  been 
promulgated  and  has  become  effective  as  from  August  5. 

The  requirements  now  in  force  are  as  follows: —      ist  quality     2nd  quality 

Acidity  in  sulphuric  acid  Max.        0.120%  0.150% 

Moist  gluten;  Min.       26  26 

In  the  case  of  flour  of  second  quality  an  acidity  allowance  up  to  10  per 
cent  is  conceded  during  the  three  summer  months. 

The  flour  should  have  an  agreeable  smell  and  should  not  taste  bitter  nor 
rancid. 

As  compared  with  the  restrictions  outlined  in  the  above-mentioned  item, 
the  main  difference  is  in  the  case  of  the  maximum  acidity  in  sulphuric  acid 
which  for  second-quality  flours  is  raised  to  0-160  per  cent,  while  during  the 
three  summer  months  a  maximum  acidity  of  0-170  per  cent  would  be  allowed. 
The  percentage  of  moist  gluten  is  also  lowered  to  26  per  cent  and  is  thus  similar 
to  that  required  for  first-quality  flours. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  decree  is  that  it  applies  equally  to  locally 
milled  flour,  and  provides  strong  penalties  for  any  breach  of  the  decree  and  for 
flour  adulteration. 

Canadian  exports  to  Greece  during  the  twelve  months  period  ending  March 
31,  1926,  have  totalled  313,317  barrels  for  a  value  of  $1,997,204,  as  compared 
with  262,444  barrels  and  $1,497,585  during  the. same  period  1925. 

Invoice  Requirements  of  Holland 

The  customs  requirements  of  Holland  in  respect  of  invoices,  etc.,  for 
imported  goods  are,  comparatively  speaking,  easy  to  observe  from  the  exporters' 
standpoint.  No  consular  documents  are  necessary.  Certificates  of  origin  are 
called  for  only  in  special  cases,  butter  being  one  of  the  commodities  requiring 
such  certificate.  There  are  no  special  regulations  to  be  complied  with  as  regards 
bills  of  lading. 

As  the  importer  must,  in  each  case,  make  a  customs  entry  of  goods  entering 
the  country,  exporters  should  furnish  commercial  invoices,  giving  such  informa- 
tion as  is  ordinarily  required  to  complete  a  customs  entry.  On  these  invoices 
the  goods  should  be  specified  or  described  in  clear  and  definite  terms,  and  the 
quantity  and  value  thereof  should  be  shown.  Values  may  be  expressed  in  what- 
ever currency  the  transaction  took  place.  Weights  may  be  given  in  Canadian 
terms,  although  if  they  are  shown  in  the  metric  system — i.e.  kilos — it  is  an 
advantage.  The  English  language  may  be  used  throughout  on  the  invoice.  The 
invoice  should  be  signed  by  a  responsible  member  of  the  firm. 

Regulations  governing  value  for  duty  purposes  in  Holland  do  not  involve 
the  current  domestic  value  of  the  goods  when  offered  for  sale  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  country  of  export.  Therefore  the  price  or  value  to  be  shown  on 
the  invoice  is  the  actual  selling  price  to  the  customer  in  Holland.  The  value  to 
be  stated  by  the  importer  on  his  customs  entry  form  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  "  current  price  in  Holland  "  of  the  same  or  similar  articles.  This  current 
price  sometimes  is  arrived  at  by  taking  as  a  basis  the  price  to  the  importer  and 
adding  to  it  charges  for  freight,  packing,  insurance,  and  commission.  Conse- 
quently the  advantage  of  showing  on  invoices  or  other  documents,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  amounts  of  these  various  incidental  items,  as  well  as  the  actual 
selling  price  of  the  goods,  will  be  apparent  to  exporting  firms. 

While  no  special  provision  governs  the  matter,  it  is  advisable  for  exporters 
to  furnish  invoices  in  duplicate. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railways,  Melbourne. 

The  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Tenders,  which  close  on  November  3,  in  conformity  to  the  specifications 
should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

Supply  and  delivery  of  duplex  boring  and  turning  mill,  including  equipment;  as  specified. 
Supply  and  delivery  of  milling  machine,  with  equipment,  as  specified. 
Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  77  miles  of  7-strand,  bare,  hard-drawn  copper  cable, 
as  specified. 

New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  various  types  of  induction 
motors  and  accessories  required  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  Railways, 
Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders,  which  close  on  December  10,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Railway  Board,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with 
these  specifications. 

Irish  Free  State 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  F.  W. 
Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Dublin,  for  material  required  by  the 
Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State,  as  follows:  4,400 
yards  switchboard  cable  (tenders  close  September  10) ;  35,000  spindles  (tenders 
close  September  6). 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to 
the  Controller  of  Stores,  G.P.O.,  Aldborough  House,  Dublin. 


MOTOR  ROADS  IN  PERU 

A  comprehensive  scheme  of  road  construction  is  being  carried  out  in  Peru, 
and  105  completely  new  highways  are  being  made,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Commercial.  By  the  end  of  November  4,000  miles  of  entirely  new  roads,  which 
are  excellent  macadam  or  concrete  highways  very  suitable  for  motor  traffic,  will 
have  been  completed.  Mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Peruvian  Automobile 
Touring  Club,  what  is  known  as  the  Great  North  Road  of  Peru,  originally  con- 
structed by  the  Incas,  but  subsequently  neglected,  is  being  opened  up  for  motor 
traffic.  It  leads  from  Lima  to  the  northern  frontier,  a  distance  of  over  600  miles, 
and  when  fully  restored  will  be  one  of  the  finest  motor  roads  in  the  world. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUGUST  30,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  30.  1926.    Those  for  the  week 
August  23,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending   Week  Ending 


ending 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Fr. 

Czecho -Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  ..Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  

Mexico  

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper 

Brazil  Mil 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  

Barbados  

Trinidad  

Dominica  

St.  Kitts  

Grenada  

St.  Vincent  

Tobago  

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  f 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  .  .$ 


00 


August  23, 

August 

r 

1926 

1926 

$4.85 

$4.8485 

$4.8375 

.193 

.0272 

.0275 

.203 

.0296 

.0296 

.193 

.0253 

.  0252 

.193 

.0283 

.  0288 

.402 

.4008 

.3998 

.193 

.  0323 

.0323 

.193 

.1542 

.1503 

.108 

.0520 

.0520 

.193 

.1932 

.1927 

.23S 

.2381 

.2377 

.193 

.0112 

.0116 

.268 

.2192 

.2185 

.268 

.2678 

.2669 

.268 

.2658 

.2650 

.14125 

.1412 

.1412 

.498 

.4800 

.4790 

.3709 

.4500 

.4500 

2s. 

.3660 

.3665 

$1.00 

.9970 

.9970 

.498 

.4855 

.4880 

.424 

.4062 

.4032 

.224 

.1540 

.1532 

.198 

.0045 

4.87| 

4.8350 

4.8300 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

.708 
.4020 

4.86f 
.567 


1.01750—1.01750  1.0050—1.0050 


.6887 
.4031 
3.8500 
.5725 


.6925 
.4025 
3.8850 
.5725 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

941.  Flour. — Firm  in  Drogheda,  Irish  Free  State,  desire  to  make  connection  with  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  bakers'  and  household  flour. 

942.  Rice  Flour. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  would  be  glad  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  rice  flour  with  a  view  to  business. 

943.  Flaked  Oatmeal. — Firm  in  Drogheda,  Irish  Free  State,  desire  to  make  connection 
with  Canadian  exporter. 
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944.  Feedstuffs. — A  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  firm  desire  the  agency  for  feedstuffs  of  all 
kinds. 

945.  Feedstuffs. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  desire  to 
represent  Canadian  exporters  of  feedstuffs.  They  are  also  prepared  to  import  for  their  own 
account. 

946.  Food  Products. — A  London  indent  firm,  acting  for  customers  in  India,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, Greece,  and  South  Africa,  are  desirous  of  receiving  offers  from  Canada  when  in  the 
market. 

947.  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Birmingham  have  asked  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  goods — fruit  and  fish.  Would  represent  same  in 
United  Kingdom. 

948.  Dairy  Products. — A  Birmingham  house  would  consider  offer  of  Canadian  butter 
and  cheese  and  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters.  Would  like  to  represent 
Canadian  firm  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

949.  Butter,  Cheese. — Firm  in  Drogheda,  Irish  Free  State,  desire  to  receive  quotations. 

950.  Gallon  Apples. — An  Irish  Free  State  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  on 
gallon  apples,  solid  pack. 

951.  Canned  Fruits. — An  Irish  Free  State  firm  desire  to  receive  quotations  on  canned 
fruits  (pears,  peaches,  and  apricots). 

952.  Fresh  Apples  (Boxed). — An  Irish  Free  State  firm  desire  to  receive  quotations. 

953.  Dried  Fruits. — A  Hamburg  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

954.  Evaporated  Apples,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  import  agents,  who  specialize  in  the 
handling  of  canned  and  dried  fruits,  are  open  to  represent  a  suitable  Canadian  packer  of 
evaporated  apples  and  other  fruits. 

955.  Gaspe  Codfish. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  fish  merchants  are  interested  in  hearing  from 
Canadian  exporters  prepared  to  ship  on  consignment. 

956.  Sardines. — A  Hamburg  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
sardines  with  a  view  to  trade  with  Africa. 

957.  Canned  Salmon. — An  Irish  Free  State  firm  desire  to  receive  quotations. 

958.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Hamburg  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

959.  Bacon. — A  firm  in  Drogheda,  Irish  Free  State,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  an 
exporter  of  Canadian  bacon. 

Miscellaneous 

960.  Furs. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  are  willing  to  act  as  agents  in  Scotland  for  fur  skins, 
either  raw  or  dressed. 

961.  Leather  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

962.  Footwear. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  and  manufacturers'  representatives 
desire  to  represent  a  reliable  firm  in  a  position  to  export  high-grade  ladies'  shoes  and  general 
footwear. 

963.  Sports  Requirements. — A  first-class  sports  club  in  Australia  requires  high-class 
sporting  lines  as  follows:  snow  shoes  and  fittings;  hockey  sticks  and  pucks;  rubber  over- 
shoes; snow  moccasins,  but  not  the  cheaper  lines.  Canadian  exporters  interested  quote  file 
No.  12605. 

964.  Radio  Sets  and  Parts. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  and  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives desire  to  secure  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  house  in  a  position  to  export 
radio  sets  and/or  parts. 

965.  White  Enamel  Tables. — A  Birmingham  import  house  desire  to  have  illustrations 
and  price  list  forwarded  to  them  by  Canadian  manufacturers  of  white  enamel  tables  with 
porcelain  tops;  price  to  be  ci.f.  United  Kingdom  port  in  sterling  or  delivered  Birmingham. 

966.  Kitchenware. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  would  consider  acting  as  agents  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  kitchenware  which  are  suitable  for  this  market. 

967.  Labour-saving  Devices. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  consider  acting  as  agents  for  Cana- 
dian-manufactured labour-saving  devices  suitable  for  this  market. 

968.  End-ovek-end  Churns. — A  Dublin  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  end-over-end  churns. 

969.  Wringers. — A  Birmingham  importing  house  desire  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  wringers  with  wood  rollers  only.  Sizes  14  inches  and  16  inches  by  2| 
inches. 

970.  Household  Ladders. — A  Dublin  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporter. 

971.  Wooden  ware. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  consider  acting  as  agents  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  woodenware  suitable  for  this  market. 

972.  Doors  and  Windows. — A  Hamburg  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  leading  Cana- 
dian makers. 

973.  Metal  Refrigerators. — A  Trinidad  firm  of  furniture  merchants  are  desirous  of 
securing  some  all-metal  ice  chests  to  hold  25  and  50"  pounds  of  ice. 

974.  Hardware  Lines. — A  Birmingham  indent  house  exporting  to  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  other  countries  of  the  Near  East  are  interested  in  hearing  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  hardware  lines  with  a  view  to  representation  in  these  countries. 
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975.  Hardware. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  on  hard- 
ware, including  tools  in  general. 

976.  Iron  and  Steel  Products. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations  on 
iron  and  steel  products. 

977.  Metals;  Wire;  Asbestos  Goods;  Wooden  Handles. — A  London  firm,  which  main- 
tains offices  in  Chile  and  Peru,,  are  open  to  undertake  the  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
seeking  outlets  in  South  American  markets.  Commodities  of  interest  include:  iron  and 
steel;  brass  and  copper  bars  and  tubes;  wire;  asbestos  manufactures;  and  wooden  handles 
for  shovels. 

978.  Engines. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  catalogues  and  quotations  on 
engines. 

979.  Amber  Mica. — A  London  company,  who  claim  to  be  large  importers  of  mica,  report 
that  they  are  presently  in  the  market  for  Nos.  5  and  6  amber  block  and  also  amber  splittings. 
The  company  invite  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  London  from  Canadian  producers. 

980.  Telegraph  Posts. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations  on  tele- 
graph posts  of  wood  and  steel. 

981.  Drugs  and  Chemicals. — A  commission  house  in  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  desires  to 
represent  a  Canadian  house  dealing  in  drugs  and  chemicals.   Are  also  prepared  to  buy  direct. 

982.  Heavy  Chemicals;  Tools;  Wire;  General  Hardware. — A  London  indent  firm, 
who  purchase  upon  behalf  of  customers  in  India,  China,  Australia,  Greece,  and  South  Africa, 
are  prepared  to  consider  offers  from  Canada  when  in  the  market.  Above  are  commodities 
chiefly  purchased. 

983.  Leaf  Tobacco. — A  London  import  house  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters. 

984.  Alfalfa  Meal. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  regularly  purchasing  alfalfa  meal 
from  United  States  sources  are  interested  in  securing  offers  from  Canadian  shippers  of 
meal  equal  in  quality  to  sample  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
Samples  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  in  sterling  necessary. 

985.  Alfalfa  Meal. — A  Liverpool  firm  dealing  in  animal  feedstuffs  will  be  glad  as  buyers 
to  entertain  offers  of  Canadian  alfalfa  meal  equal  in  quality  and  colour  to  sample  of 
American  meal  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Oil.  Liverpool 
prices  in  sterling  and  samples  necessary. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Alaunia,  Sept.  10;  Antonia,  Sept.  17;  Ascania, 
Sept.  24:  Ausonia,  Oct.  1 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London.— Bothwell,  Sept.  11;  Marloch,  Sept.  11:  Balfour  Sept.  18;  Bosworth,  Sept. 
25;  Bolingbroke,  Oct.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Rancher,  Sept.  15;  Canadian 
Aviator,  Sept.  25;  Canadian  Hunter,  Oct.  5 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Comino,  Sept.  11;  Bay  State, 
Sept.  25— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Gracia,  Sept.  16;  Aurania,  Sept.  24 — both  Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  Sept. 
11;  Doric,  Sept.  18;  Regina,  Oct.  2-»-all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Montrose,  Sept.  17; 
Montcalm,  Sept.  24— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Colonian,  Sept.  11;  Welshman.  Sept.  25;  Huronian,  Oct.  2 — all  White 
Star-Dominion  Line;  Concordia,  Sept.  18;  Kastalia.  Sept.  25 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leitii. — Cairnesk,  Sept.  11;  Cairnross,  Sept.  18 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Sept.  17;  Carmia,  Sept.  24 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Meta- 
gama,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  9. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Sept.  8;   Minedosa,  Sept.  22— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Importer,  Sept.  9;  Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  16;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Sept.  23;  Manchester  Regiment,  Sept.  30 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness,  Withy,  Sept.  11. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  Sept.  10;  Canadian  Victor,  Sept.  24; 
Canadian  Leader,  Oct.  8— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast—  DunafT  Head,  Sept.  15;  Lord  Antrim,  Sept.  26— both  Head 
Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Melita,  Sept.  8,  Oct.  6;  Minnedosa,  Sept.  22— both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Canadian  Rancher,  Sept.  15;  Canadian  Aviator,  Sept.  25;  Canadian  Hunter,  Oct.  5 — all 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Hamburg. — Brant  County,  Sept.  11;  Birk,  Sept.  30 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports Ltd. 

To  Havre.— Hada,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Sept.  16. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valceruisa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Sept.  15. 
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To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  Scandinavian  American  Line,  Sept.  8. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Sept.  7;  Canadian  Spinner,  Oct.  2 — both 
C.G.M.M.;  Delungra,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Sept.  25. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  25;  Dinogo,  New  Zealand 
SS.,  Sept.  23. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Sept.  15. 
To  South  American  Ports. — Indien,  Houston  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua.  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Sept.  11; 
Canadian  Volunteer,  Sept.  21;  Canadian  Otter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Oct.  1 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
Sept.  22. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld  (via  Charlottetown).— Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  23. 
To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec). — Northland,  Sept.  8,  Sept.  22;  Nayarit,  Sept.  13,  Sept. 
27 — both  Clarke  Steamship  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Glasgow. — Montnaim,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  23. 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific;  Sept.  10. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  15. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  29. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  11. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  8;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  25 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  8;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  25 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  15. 

To  Newfoundland  South  Coast  Outports  and  St. Pierre-Miqcelon. — Skippei,  Farquhar 
SS.,  Sept.  11,  Sept.  28. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  (via  North  Sydney). — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  7; 
Sept.  21. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail,  Sept.  10. 
To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  Sr. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner.  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  24. 
So  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Sept.  22. 
To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Sept.  8,  Oct.  6. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Can- 
adian Pacific,  Sept.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel,  Sept.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji,  Dairen,  Taku  and  Nagasaki. — London  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Sept.  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Sept.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Nagasaki. — Alabama   Maru,   Osaka  Shosen 

Kaisha,  Sept.  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 

Sept.  22. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  11. 
To  Manchester. — London  Corporation.  Sept.  14;  Pacific  Shipper,  Oct.  5 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Line. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Importer,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  9. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Indiana,  Sept.  8;  La  Marseillaise,  Sept.  25 — both 
Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Savoia,  Sept.  16; 
Piave,  Sept.  25 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  New  Plymouth  and  Hobart. — West  Nivaria, 
American- Australian  Orient  Line,  Sept.  9. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Bbisbane.— Pawlet,  American- 
Australian  Orient  Line,  Sept.  19. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention-Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.   Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.   Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1911).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercia 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926) .   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bull/tin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McCoil,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock   Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North   China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 
Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
F.    W.    Fraser,    Acting    Trade    Commissioner,  66 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni,  5  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 
G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  Westminster 
House,   Adderly    street,    Cape    Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  3.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
eona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1926. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  DOUGLAS  S.  COLE'S  FORTHCOMING 

VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  in  Bristol,  has  returned 
to  Canada  and  is  to  undertake  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  with  the  object  of  stimu- 
lating interest  in  Canadian  export,  trade  to  his  territory,  which  covers  the  West 
of  England,  South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.  Mr.  Cole's  itinerary  will  shortly 
be  announced,  but  pending  its  compilation.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
who  are  interested  in  this  market  and  who  desire  to  ibe  brought  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Cole  or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  forthwith  with  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments may  be  made. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE,  JANUARY  TO 

MARCH,  1926 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  August  21,  1926.— An  analysis  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  for  the  three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1926,  as  revealed  by 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  recently  published, 
shows  a  considerable  falling  off  in  value  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  The  export  figures  show  the  greater  decline,  being  £8,965,794 
for  the  1926  period  as  compared  with  £9,733,842  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1925.  Re-exports  fell  from  £266,483  to  £199,727.  The  falling;  off  in  imports 
is  much  smaller,  the  fieture«  bsiiig  £15,950.238  for  the  1926  period  as 
£16,143,664  for  1925. 
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The  increased  adverse  trade  balance,  amounting  to  about  £7,000,000  for 
the  period,  is  causing  considerable  concern,  foreshadowing  as  it  does  a  decreased 
purchasing  power.  Expectation  of  bumper  cereal  and  root  crops,  however,  and 
the  opportunity  now  presented  of  the  Free  State  regaining  her  former  com- 
manding position  in  the  London  pork  trade  as  a  result  of  the  recent  embargo 
placed  against  the  importation  of  Dutch  and  Belgian  pork  into  Great  Britain, 
points  to  an  improvement  in  the  situation  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

DIRECTION  OF  TRADE 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  continue  to  take  about  97  per  cent,  of 
the  total  exports  from  the  Free  State,  and  in  return  supply  about  80  per  cent  of 
her  imports.  The  following  table  shows  the  vailue  of  both  imports  and  exports 
from  the  principal  countries  during  the  three-month  period  under  considera- 
tion:— 

Value  of  Consignment*  from  and  to  Each  Country  in  the  Three  Months  Ended 

31st  March,  1925  and  1926 

Country  Imports  Exports 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

£11,392,750 

£10,S28,046 

£8.<V13.998 

£7,539,792 

Noithern  Ireland  

1.830.366 

1,555,816 

1,464.890 

1,150,552 

1.037.395 

1,081,148 

65,831 

68,870 

382,960 

273,494 

4.820 

3.614 

325.438 

232,289 

5.723 

9,142 

Holland  

179.999 

154,532 

4.908 

7,501 

179,208 

589.400 

11,572 

9,765 

51,390 

109,620 

8,039 

5,438 

.     ...  133.325 

152.406 

31.343 

32,760 

85,754 

1 

101,595 

141,310 

28.921 

9,666 

77,867 

77,577 

406 

128 

70,612 

45,644 

47 

59 

69.873 

46.530 

544 

50 

Spain  

39,938 

41,691 

57 

520 

141,284 

967 

14.795 

21.991 

37,197 

124,150 

3,387 

10,665 

Morocco  

52,222 

849 

757 

ItaJv  

,    ,  ,  7.206 

14,976 

1,514 

847 

Algeria  

18.700 

32,032 

3 

20.279 

25.363 

1,121 

4,702 

6.896 

8,666 

502 

6 

2,250 

4.554 

16.422 

11.858 

6,037 

28.491 

220 

170 

British  West  Indies  

28 

29 

1.579 

1,201 

Straits  Settlements  

50 

66 

10  359 

28,432 

9,519 

7,358 

1,912 

2,131 

Tunis  

6,701 

Pohnid  (incl.  Danzig)  

170 

83,114 

611 

5 

Other  countries  

28,939 

51,510 

31,862 

39,944 

Total  

£15,950.238 

£9.733.842 

£8.965,794 

Reference  to  the  above  table  shows  that  whereas  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
Northern  Ireland,  Argentina,  Canada,  and  British  India  declined  during  the 
period  under  consideration,  purchases  from  Germany,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Roumania,,  France,  South  Africa,  Morocco,  Denmark  and  Poland  have  registered 
marked  increases,  while  imports  from  the  United  States,  Sweden  and  Spain 
have  changed  but  little.  The  drop  in  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  consisted  largely  of  wearing  apparel;  from  Argentina  of  maize,  and 
from  British  India  of  tea  and  barley.  Imports  from  Canada  dropped  from 
£325,438  to  £232,289,  the  more  important  changes  being  shown  in  the  following 
table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  notable  increase  was  in  wheat: — 
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Imports  Consigned  to  the  Irish  Free  State  From  Canada  During  the  Three  : 
Months  Ended  31st  March,  1926 

Quantity  Value 


Article 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

.  . ,  Cwt. 

570 

■ ' ' ' 

r    q  i  in 

t  .... 

1,883 

699 

4  186 

125,679 

IbZ  ,066 

8/  ,8/4 

112  750 

12,918 

14,540 

i  ,Uvl 

7  QiOi7 

88,744 

76,002 

CI  G9f> 
81  ,»ou 

691  7417 

.   . .  Cwt. 

21,970 

11,867 

21 ,069 

1  1  007 

.  ..Cwt.--- 

3,000 

1 .838 

.    ,  Cwt. 

3,182 

920 

1,050 

300 

.  ..Cwt. 

11,744 

78,114 

Other  parts  and  accessories  for  motor  c< 

irs  Value 

845 

2  215 

Timber,  sawn,  soft — 

,  Load 

1,991 

1,682 

15,670 

10.317 

372 

4,213 

Value  1 

4,222 

1,260 

.   . .  Cwt. 

2.020 

3,480 

1J02O 

2,959 

281 

942 

Cwt. 

3,100 

3,841 

Other  articles  

.  .Value 

5,771 

5,118 

Total  

£325.438 

£232,289 

Purchases  from  Germany  cover  a  wide  range,  the  principal  increases  being 
in  wheat,  iron  manufactures,  and  electrical  and  other  machinery,  locomotives, 
railway  wagons  and  trucks.  Denmark  increased  her  shipments,  of  pigs'  heads 
and  wheat,  while  basic  slag  and  superphosphates  accounted  for  the  bulk  of 
Belgium's  advance.  France  increased  her  sale  of  wheaten  flour,  tiles,  and  motor 
cars,  while  Houmania  and  South  Africa,  appear  to  have  secured  a  share  of  the 
business  in  maize  normally  held  by  Argentina.  Australia  doubled  her  wheat 
shipments,  and  Morocco  and  Poland  each  secure  a  share  of  the  wheat  trade. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

Oats.— £70,999.— An  increase  of  about  £11,000  over  the  1925  period.  Of  this  amount 
£52.185  came  from  Great  Britain,  £10,817  from  Northern  Ireland,  and  £7,997  from  Canada. 

Wheat. — £1.061,817:  an  increase  of  about  £270,000.  Principal  supplying  countries  are  as 
follows:  United  States,  £545,848  (a  slight  decrease);  Canada,  £112,750;  Australia,  £109,235: 
Germany,  £93.052;  Poland.  £80,712;  and  Morocco,  £46.200.  It  is  probable  that  in  wheat  as 
in  other  grains  a  proportion  of  the  quantity  shown  as  being  supplied  by  the  United  States 
is  really  of  Canadian  origin. 

Oat  -products.— & 77,049 :  a  decrease  of  £11.000.  Northern  Ireland,  £21,871:  Great  Britain, 
£5,467;  United  States,  £38,484;  and  Canada,  £11,227. 

Flour  of  wheat.— £698,212:  a  decrease  of  over  £175,000.  Great  Britain,  £503.521;  Northern 
Ireland,  £84,436;  United  States,  £23,613;  and  Canada,  £69,747. 

Oilcake.— £142,464.  Great  Britain,  £94,659;  Northern  Ireland.  £19,391;  Germany,  £1,710; 
and  United  States,  £25,347. 

Tires  and  Tubes— Pneumatic— £103,930.  Great  Britain,  £93,623;  France,  $3,197;  and 
United  States,  £1,955. 

Canned  fish.— £20,233,  of  which  £18,779  was  supplied  by  Great  Britain. 

Cheese.— £31,485.  Great  Britain,  £24,463;  Northern  Ireland,  £2,371:  and  Canada, 
£4,186. 

Wood  and  timber.— £247,327.  Great  Britain,  £73,228;  Northern  Ireland,  £35,752; 
Sweden,  £49,319;  Norway,  £20,154;  Germany,  £26,531;  Canada,  £14,530;  and  United  State* 
£4,300. 

Agricultural  Machinery  was  imported  chiefly  from  Great  Britain  as  follows:  mowers, 
reapers  and  binders,  £998;  ploughs,  £2,419;  lawn  mowers,  £1,694;  other  sorts,  £27,955. 

Automobiles.— (1)  Touring  cars— £152,877.  Great  Britain  supplied  £120,477;  Northern 
Ireland,  £5,541;  United  States,  £3J73;  Italy,  £5,835;  and  France,  £16.264.  (2)  Commercial 
vehicles— £21,800.  Great  Britain  supplied  £11,942;  Northern  Ireland,  £1,585;  and  France, 
£8.273. 

26646 — I* 
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Coal— £964,436.  Great  Britain  supplied  £931,105  and  Northern  Ire-land  £33,331.  Note..— 
Since  the  coal  strike  in  Britain  consignments  have  been  coming  regularly  from  Germany,, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States. 

Soap. — £55,814.    Supplied  almost  wholly  by  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Rubber  Footwear. — £6,716,  of  which  £6,404  came  from  Great  Britain.  A  recent  survey 
of  the  Dublin  importers  discloses  the  fact  that  Canadian  rubber  footwear  has  a  firm  hold  on 
this  market.  The  import  figures  indicate  a  situation,  prevailing  also  in  other  lines,  in  which 
goods  of  Canadian  origin  are  imported  into  the  Free  State  through  London  and  Liverpool 
channels,,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  trade  statistics  of  either  Canada  or  the  Irish  Free 
State. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  TARIFF  COMMISSION  BILL,  1926 

The  Tariff  Commission  Bill,  1926,  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Oireachtais,  Irish  Free  State,  on  July  22,  1926,  according  to  advice  received 
from  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner, 
Dublin,  The  bill  is  entitled:  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  to  report  to  the  Minister  for  finance  on  proposals  for  the  imposi- 
tion, modification,  abolition,  or  renewal  of  Customs  Duties  on  the  importation 
of  goods  into  Saorstat  Eireann,  and  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  such  Com- 
mission, and  fo<r  other  matters  connected  therewith." 

The  functions  of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  provided  by  the  Bill  are  as 
follows: — 

(1)  Whenever  an  application  is  made  to  the  Minister  for  Finance  by  any  persons  sub- 
stantially representative  of  the  persons  engaged  or  proposing  to  engage  in  the  production  in 
Saorstat  Eireann  of  goods  of  any  particular  class  or  description  for  the  imposition,  modifica- 
tion, abolition,  or  renewal  of  a  customs  duty  on  the  importation  of  goods  cf  that  class  or 
description  the  said  Minister  may  if  he  so  thinks  fit  refer  such  application  to  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  consider  every  application  referred  to  it  under  this  section 
by  the  Minister  for  Finance  and  shall  report  to  the  said  Minister  on  the  several  aspects 
specified  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  of  such  application  or  such  of  those  aspects  as  are 
applicable  thereto. 

(3)  When  considering  any  application  referred  to  it  as  aforesaid  the  Commission  shall 
hear  every  person  who  desires  so  to  be  heard  and  appears  to  the  Commission  to  be  sub- 
substantially  representative  of  persons,  trades,  or  interests  who  would  or  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  affected  by  the  granting  or  refusing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  concessions 
asked  for  in  such  application  and  shall  receive  and  consider  any  evidence  tendered  by  any 
such  person. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  ULSTER 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  August  15,  1926. — The  Clyde  shipyards,  many  of  which  have 
considerable  orders  on  hand, — for  vessels  many  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
laid  down — have  been  suspending  or  dismissing  men  in  large  numbers..  The 
coal  strike  is  responsible  and  progress  cannot  be  made  until  the  dispute  is 
settled.  While  lack  of  fuel  to  some  extent  is  directly  responsible,  the  need  of 
steel  plates  and  sections  is  the  principal  reason.  The  West  of  Scotland  steel 
manufacturers  cannot  obtain  the  large  quantities  of  coal  they  require  and  most 
of  these  establishments  are  now  closed  down. 

It  is  true  that  very  large  quantities  of  coal  have  been  imported  into 
Glasgow,  mainly  from  the  United  States,  during  the  past  month  or  two,  but 
these  imports  have  been  used  mainly  for  essential  services  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  and  for  the  railways.  Prices  of  foreign  coal  are  too  high,  and 
the  quality  in  most  cases  too  poor,  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  steelworks 
and  other  great  undertakings  to  import  in  the  large  quantities  necessary  to 
keep  their  plants  in  operation.  Indeed  some  of  the  imported  fuel  used  by  the 
railways  is  so  poor  compared  with  British  coal  that  reports  are  current  that 
locomotives  are  much  handicapped  in  steaming  and  trains  are  delayed. 

The  tonnage  of  new  vessels  launched  on  the  Clyde  in  July  was  12,900, 
comprising  12  vessels,  as  compared  with  18,500  tons  in  June,  19,700  in  May 
and  35,000  in  April.  This  year  promises  to  be  the  worst  in  living  memory  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry. 
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While  none  of  the  steelworks  is  producing,  work  is  proceeding  at  some  of 
the  iron  mills.  Orders  are  still  coming  to  hand  and  prices  remain  steady. 
Demand  for  steel  sheets  is  very  "good.  Manufacturers  of  galvanized  sheets  are 
busy  and  prices  firmer.  All  the  blast  furnaces. — between  80  and  90  in  Scotland 
— are  still  out. 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  have  placed  an  order  with,  a  local  firm  for  a 
new  reinforced  concrete  bridge  across  the  Kelvin  river  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  a  cost  of  £73,315.  This  important  new  structure  and  the  new  approach  road- 
ways to  it  will  open  up  a  route  which  will  form  a  much-needed  direct  link 
between  sections  of  the  city  which  have  not  been  readily  accessible  to  each 
other. 

The  Scottish  tweed  manufacturers  at  Hawick  and  other  centres  are  once 
more  busy  after  the  summer  holidays,  some  works  being  in  full  operation.  The 
hosiery  and  underwear  manufacturers  are  also  running  nearly  full  time. 

Linen  manufacturers  in  Belfast,  who  have  been  experiencing  in  full  measure 
the  intensified  depression  due  to  the  coal  strike,  have  nevertheless  been 
encouraged  by  important  new  business  in  household  and  other  lines  for  home 
consumption  and  export.  Much  better  business  is  anticipated  in  linen  handker- 
chiefs for  the  United  States,  and  in  other  lines  as  well. 

INDIA'S  COTTON  IMPORTS 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  at  Calcutta,  in  a  report  furnished  to  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  states  that  conditions  in  the  Indian  market 
appeared  to  be  exceptionally  favourable  for  imported  cotton  manufactures  in 
1925-26.  Apart  from  the  cumulative  purchasing  power  created  by  a  series  of 
favourable  monsoons,  exchange  was  more  or  less  stabilized  at  approximately  Is. 
6d.,  a  good  cotton  crop  in  all  the  chief  producing  countries  lowered  the  price  level 
of  the  raw  material,  imports  of  bullion  were  nearly  halved,  and  the  Indian 
export  business  remained  active.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  total  value  of 
imported  cotton  manufactures  declined  to  below  the  level  reached  in  1923-24; 
showing  in  effect  that  the  increased  imports  of  1924-25  were  not  traceable  to 
any  permanent  improvement  in  demand,  but  were  probably  due  to  over-trading, 
which  has  since  reacted  in  the  curtailment  of  new  business. 

ECONOMIC  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Batavia,  July  20,  1926. — Reports  from  the  trade  indicate  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  native  buying  power  during  the  last  few  weeks.  This  is  a 
reflection  of  improved  conditions  which  have  come  with  the  reopening  of  the 
sugar  factories  and  the  gathering  of  the  rice  crop.  The  first  import  lines  to  show 
movement  are  textiles  and  foodstuffs,  and  in  both  considerable  improvement  can 
be  reported.  Dealers  are  still  heavily  overstocked  in  most  machinery  and  hard- 
ware lines,  but  there  have  been  some  inquiries,  possibly  more  in  anticipation  of 
Government  requirements  than  for  general  stock. 

The  tea  market  is  quiet.  Estimated  production  for  the  current  year  is  59,487 
tons,  50,696  tons  for  Java  and  8,791  tons  for  the  outer  possessions. 

Export,  shipments  during  the  month  consisted  chiefly  of  sugar,  but  there 
was  considerable  movement  of  coffee,-  tapioca,  and  rubber.  The  rubber  market 
is  inactive  pending  outcome  of  modifications  in  the  restriction  scheme,  expected 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  new  budget  contains  little  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  and 
the  only  change  worth  noting  in  customs  tariff  is  an  increased  duty  on  cigarette 
paper,  which  it  is  held  in  some  circles  will  seriously  affect  the  local  tobacco 
manufacturers. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Cassfrly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  August  26,  1926. — During  the  past  month  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable rainfall  over  Jamaica,  due  chiefly  to  the  tropical  disturbances  which 
have  occurred  in  various  parts  ot  the  Caribbean,  but  which  fortunately  have 
not  touched  the  island.  It  can  therefore  be  anticipated  that  the  output  of  the 
various  agricultural  commodities  will  in  the  next  few  months  be  well  maintained, 
*  although  current  prices,  due  to  world  market  conditions,  remain  somewhat 
depressed.    The  following  are  approximately  the  f.o.b.  values  of  the  chief  items 


of  export: —  £  s.  d. 

Sugar,  refining  crystals,  base  96°  polariscope  teat,  per  ton  2  240  pounds   14   0  Q 

Rum,  good  ordinary,  40° .  to  45°  over  proof,  per.  imperial  liquid  gallon   3  0 

Bananas,  per  count  stem  '..  .   2  9 

Cocoanuts,  per  100  nuts     6  6 


Business  conditions  on  the  whole  may  be  described  as  fairly  good.  There 
continues  to  be  considerable  interest  shown  by  local  importers  in  Canadian  goods 
of  various  kinds,  an  instance  of  this  being  the  development  of  an  import 
trade  in  Douglas  fir  from  British  Columbia.  Hitherto  Jamaica's  imports  of  soft 
woods,  amounting  to  about  12,000,000  feet  per  annum,  have  been  almost  entirely 
of  foreign  origin;  but  in  the  last  three  months  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000 
feet  of  Canadian  Douglas  fir  have  been  bought  in  Kingston.  During  the  past 
week  a  further  requisition  for  500,000  feet  has  been  sent  forward.  This  Cana- 
dian lumber  is  apparently  growing  in  popularity  on  account  of  its  good  quality 
and  especially  its  superior  capacity  for  resisting  the  ravages  of  wood  ants.  The 
business  has  brought  a  considerable  amount  of  freight  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  whose  steamers  have  come  from  Vancouver  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Kingston.    (See  illustration  on  opposite  page.  I 

The  sugar  industry,  as  a  whole,  has  in  recent  years  fallen  upon  evil  times 
in  Jamaica,  due  to  unfavourable  market  conditions.  In  the  middle  of  1921  the 
Government  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  planters  by  guaranteeing  a  loan  of 
£400,000  to  be  made  to  them  by  the  four  banks  doing  business  in  the  island.  A 
Sugar  Industry  Aid  Board  was  created  by  law  to  administer  these  loans,  and 
this  body  has  lately  concluded  its  operations,  showing  a  profit  of  some  £2,000. 
This  of  course  means  that  all  the  loans  have  been  duly  repaid  with  interest,  but 
on  the  other  hand  some  planters  were  unable  to  obtain  loans  from  the  board 
owing  to  prior  financial  engagements.  Some  of  these  are  now  in  a  bad  way. 
As  an  indication  of  the  present  state  of  the  sugar  industry,  a  large  group,  con- 
sisting of  over  a  dozen  sugar  estates,  which  were  pledged  to  a  certain  bank  by 
the  owner,  is  now  on  the  market  for  sale,  the  mortgagee  apparently  finding  the 
process  of  liquidation  somewhat  tardy. 

The  new  Governor  of  Jamaica.  Sir  R.  E.  Stubbs,  K.C.M.G.,  has  announced 
his  intention  of  bringing  out  an  expert  from  England  to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  question  of  irrigation.  There  are  lnrge  areas  in  the  colony  which,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  water,  are  practically  non-productive;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
unquestionably  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  the  island,  and  the  problem  is 
how  to  utilize  it  for  purposes  of  agriculture  as  well  as  for  the  personal  needs  of 
the  population.  The  Governor  has  also  expressed  himself  as  being  in  favour  of 
a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Greal  Britain  and  Jamaica 

The  Jamaica  Producers'  Association  has  recently  been  incorporated  under 
Jamaican  law.  Its  object  is  to  secure  united  effort  and  policy  on  the  part  of  local 
producers,  and  thereby  to  obtain  better  prices  for  bananas  and  other  articles 
grown.  A  considerable  amount  of  successful  propaganda  work  has  been  done  in 
both  Jamaica  and  England  by  the  promoters  of  the  association,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  has  accorded  it  a  measure  of  recognition  by  promising  a  grant  of 
£1,250  per  annum  out  of  funds  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  development  of 
Empire  trade. 
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Twelve  Months  ending  July,  1926 

From  United 
States 

99,430,849 
34,153,769 
76,566,767 
36,881,657 
181,453,841 
39,802,413 

ill  SBS 

m  m 

To  United 
States 

65,731,936 
61,631,106 

4,127,921 
242,066,812 

9,075,820 
53,256,247 
17.939.369 

8,733,548 
10,573,648 

473,136,407 
430,701,651 
422,818,218 

11,262,027 
10,429,118 
10,134,198 

SSS 

S 

fa 

35,828,207 
5,715,146 

69,890,577 
3,589,906 

16,564,039 
5!349i067 

4,723,187 
8,145,389 

163,349,513 
154,457,625 
150,659,599 

To  United 
Kingdom 

368,371,020 
93,522.795 

1,005,978 
17,628,337 

8,680,454 
14,333,322 
.  1  388  289 

3,261,892 
3,872,735 

512,064,822 
404,509,957 
383,951,524 

1,274,518 
1,151,013 
l,3-t7,533 

Totxl 
Imports 

205,860,214 
51,819,070 

185,037,435 
42,977,182 

49,019,186 

29,561,531 
56,725,916 

969,291,231 
817,683,042 
850,472,013 

Total 
Exports 

S 

638,304,421 
182,834,579 
8,185,614 
284,095,455 
77,846,395 
92,918,732 
OR  f175  9,74 

16,734,627 
16,973,721 

1,343,968,818 
1,093,165,663 
1,066,305,260 

Hi 

IIS 

(e)  388,616,683 
(e)  288,082,680 

3 

Four  Months  ending  July,  1926 

From  United 
States 

,421 
,146 
,186 
,094 

,964 

ISi  SII 

To  United 
States 

ilSISSl 

4,033,680 
3,736,521 
3.074.902 

(i)  80,206,744 
(i)  45,405,151 
(i)  44,588,163 

30,974, 
10,757 
21  084 
12,774! 
75,143, 
12,164, 

6,589 
13,875 

224,338 
191,093 
176!330 

1,820, 
3,405, 

140,098, 
141,951, 
128.667, 

From  United 
Kingdom 

10,982,401 
1,915,752 

21,492,109 
1,309,741 

1,863,263 

1,817,781 
2,611,991 

51,675,268 
52,056,965 
48.683.286 

1  

•  To  United 
Kingdom 

93,481,823 
22,290,348 
373,718 
5,374,315 
1,931,041 
4,614,502 

1,148,926 
1,347,244 

131,109,483 
127,279,993 
118.613.469 

m 

111 

(e)  79,979,000 
(e)  75,531,878 
(e)  70,412,635 

Total 
Imports 

66,902,878 
16,814,514 
56,688,051 
15,115,398 
83  184  558 
15 ',352 ',227 

50, 188,217 
10,214,881 
19,510,866 

333,971,590 
292,009,091 
271.258.586 

Total 
Exports 

S 

176,500,598 
44,732,554 
2,207,574 
91,262,292 
21,958,985 
24,832,379 

a  *98  988 

4,454,144 
5,544,117 

380,020,931 
351,407,904 
327.309.594 

4,969,053 
4,374,303 
4.068.534 

(e)  51,018,394 
(e)  63,773,116 
(e)  60,119,542 

Month  of  July.  1926 

From  United 
States 

8,130,191 
2,556,111 
5,319,615 
3,359,456 

17  7*J  £  074 
I 1 , too , Z (1 

3,020,647 

12,347,041) 
1,530,522 
3,308,931 

57,307,796 
52,258,765 
45.167.559 

To  United 
States 

$ 

3,989,021 
5,978,007 

444,158 
21,895,468 

581,362 
4,751 ,606 

m  «« 

!« 
i|l 

m 

11s 

J2COOO 

SSS 

From  United 
Kingdom 

3,068,671 
406,913 

6,422,266 
466,519 

1  691  537 
'543! 838 

773,833 
516,274 
844,494 

14,734,345 
14,669,250 
13.680.327 

To  United 
Kingdom 

S 

24,149,378 
10,537,591 
67,002 
2,339,022 
381,423 
1,368,750 

369,050 
325,322 

39,619,445 
42,238,466 
31.485.721 

.  685 
||| 

Total 
Imports 

18,415,511 
4,117,584 

15,626,444 
4,090,599 

20,070, /oO 
3,917,918 

14,855,259 
2,479,958 
5,030,858 

88,604,911 
81,492,403 
72.631.365 

Total 
Exports 

46,582,318 
17,932,853 
831,623 
26,727,004 
■  5,048,022 
0  179  940 

1,189,146 
1,605,715 

110,325,650 
101,678,787 
87.059.218 

1,269,146 
1,601,132 
1  ifii.sm 

(e)  22,989,885 
(e)  21,787,516 
(e)  15,589,163 

Main  Groups 

Imports  for  Consumption 

Total  Imports.  1926  

1925  

1924   

Exports  (Canadian  Produce) 

1925  

1Q94   

Exports  {Foreign  Produce) 

Totals,  1926  

1925  

1094 

Excess  of  Imports  (t)  or  All  Exports  (e) 

109K    

i 
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WHEAT  GROWING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  future  of  the  wheat  industry  in  South  Africa  (according  to  a  report 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries  on  the  Methods  and  Costs  of  Wheat 
Growing  and  Milling)  depends  mainly  on  scientific  manurial  treatment  of  the 
soil,  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  most  economical  combination  of  wheat-growing 
and  stock  farming,  writes  a  Durban  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement.  The  evil  of  the  present  system  of  field  husbandry  in  the  south- 
western districts  of  the  Cape  Province — which  constitute  the  principal  granary 
of  South  Africa — is  the  growing  of  cereals  alone,  with  a  long  fallow  between 
crops  as  a  recuperative  period  for  the  soil.  Incidentally,  the  Cape  Province 
produces  from  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Transvaal  yields  a  small  but  stable  supply.  In  the  Orange  Free  State 
crop  failures  occur  occasionally,  and  in  Natal  wheat-growing  represents  merely 
an  insignificant  adjunct  to  other  types  of  farming.  The  production  of  wheat 
in  the  semi-arid  and  summer  rainfall  areas  can  be  considerably  increased  by 
more  and  cheaper  irrigation  facilities.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  the  Irrigation  Department  should  undertake  a  hydrographical  survey 
of  those  areas,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  to  what  extent,  and  at  what  cost, 
such  facilities  could  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  farmers  and  prospective 
settlers  who  might  be  desirous  of  growing  wheat  in  conjunction  with  maize  or 
tobacco,  or  cattle  and  sheep  farming.  An  appreciable  quantity  of  wheat  is 
already  being  produced  under  irrigation  of  some  kind  or  other  in  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Cape.  The  rainfall  is  a  factor  which  limits  production.  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  in  the  Union  for  the  five  years  1918-23  was  about  5£  bags  a 
morgen  (1  morgen=2-ll  acres),  compared  with  20  bags  in  Great  Britain,  18 
bags  in  New  Zealand,  10  bags  in  Canada,  and  7  bags  in  Australia  and  India. 

UNSCIENTIFIC  METHODS 

Another  cause  of  the  limited  wheat-producing  capacity  of  South  Africa  is 
the  existence  of  unscientific  and  unprogressive  methods  of  farming.  The 
majority  of  wheat  farmers  have  still  a  great  deal  to  learn  regarding  methods 
of  cultivation,  use  of  fertilizers,  rotation  of  crops,  and  systems  of  mixed 
farming.  Farmers'  estimates  of  the  cost  of  production  range  from  16s.  to  21s. 
per  bag. 

The  report  of  the  Board  reviews  the  operation  of  the  dumping  duty,  and 
the  Board  says  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  all  concerned  to  secure  the  certainty 
and  stability  consequent  upon  the  imposition  of  fixed  duties  on  wheat  and 
fjour.  It  urges  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  private  bodies  con- 
cerned should  make  a  determined  effort  to  bring  to  finality  their  experiments 
regarding  the  most  economical  and  profitable  means  of  growing  wheat.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  Agricultural  Department  should  conduct  an  organized 
campaign  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  to  wheat  farmers  the  essential 
features  of  the  most  economical  system  of  wheat  farming. 

If  this  were  done,  the  desired  expansion  of  the  industry,  to  the  extent  of 
satisfying  the  normal  requirements  of  the  Union,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  special  types  of  hard  wheat  of  high  glutinous  contents  required  for 
blending  local  wheat  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  flour  for  bread, 
is  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The  Board  feels  convinced  that  even 
in  the  case  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  the  serious  limitations  of 
climate  and  soil  will  keep  the  cost  of  production  in  South  Africa  on  a  higher 
level  than  in  Australia,  Canada,  the  United  States,  or  the  Argentine. 

millers'  powerful  position 

The  system  of  marketing  wheat  in  South  Africa,  while  it  may  have  been 
brought  about  originally  by  force  of  circumstances,  has  in  general  placed  the 
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millers,  of  whom  there  are  only  a  few  of  any  great  importance,  in  a  very  power- 
ful position  in  regard  to  buying  and  the  fixing  of  prices.  Their  position  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  wheat  farmers  are  practically 
compelled,  by  existing  financial  arrangements,  to  sell  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  their  crops,  before  the  beginning  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  and  information  in  its  pos- 
session, the  Board  of  Trade  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  absence  of 
co-operative  control  and  adequate  means  of  financing  the  marketing  of  their 
crop,  the  wheat  producers  of  the  Union  have  been  placed  in  a  very  weak, 
uncertain,  and  unstable  position  by  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  or  collabora- 
tion among  the  largest  wheat  buyers;  and  that  in  general  the  price  of  wheat  is 
subject  to  various  influences  which  are  frequently  detrimental  to  the  interest 
of  the  producers.  It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  generally  that  in  normal  sea- 
sons the  price  paid  by  the  miller  to  the  producer  in  the  Cape  Province  should 
not  be  lower  than  the  cost  of  importing  Australian  wheat  by  more  than  about 
Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  a  bag.  As  regards  wheat  districts  in  the  interior,  the  price 
of  wheat  depends  of  course  on  the  cost  of  delivering  Australian  wheat  at  the 
nearest  milling  centre?,  less  railage  from  the  producer's  station  to  the  mill. 

Regarding  the  milling  industry,  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  competition  between 
the  mijlers  (some  of  whom  control  a  number  of  large  bakeries)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  importers  on  the  other,  rather  than  competition  between  millers  and 
millers.  After  analysing  the  whole  situation  the  Board  is  satisfied  that  even 
under  the  new  duties,  which  give  more  protection  to  the  wheat  farmers  and 
therefore  increase  the  cost  of  wheat  to  the  millers,  the  latter  can  afford  to  make 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  flour. 

TRINIDAD  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  FARM  PRODUCE 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  August  19,  1926. — The  following  report  cover? 
some  items  of  Canadian  farm  produce  which  are  fairly  extensively*  imported 
into  this  colony.  There  are  no  special  buying  seasons  for  these  products,  but 
they  are  purchased  largely  all  the  year  round.  Most  of  the  items  are  sold  on 
commission  by  local  agents  here  representing  overseas  houses.  Quotations-  are 
submitted  by  cable,  and  these  are  almost  invariably  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain,  and 
include  the  selling  agent's  commission. 

BRAN 

Bran  comes  to  this  market  in  jute  sacks  of  80  pounds  net.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  annual  imports,  but  one  com- 
mission house  states  that,  they  handle  10.000  sacks  annually.  This  would  seem 
to  be  an  amount  which  any  successful  agent  could  sell  for  his  principal  in  a 
year.  The  duty  on  bran  is  12  cents  per  100  pounds  preferential;  general,  24 
cents.   Bran  is  being  quoted  here  to-day  at  $1.4.4. 

HAY 

Trinidad  consumes  from  3,000  to  4,000  bales  of  hay  per  annum.  These 
are  usually  wirebound,  of  from,  120  to  150  pounds  weight,  the  general  average 
being  130  pounds.  Practically  all  the  hay  being  consumed  here  now  is  Cana- 
dian. No.  1  and  No.  2  timothy  sell  best,  although  the  former  is  considered 
too  expensive  for  this  market,  '  The  duty  on  imported  hay  is  12  cents  per  100 
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pounds  preferential;  general,  24  cents.  During  the  past  year  the  f.o.b.  price 
of  hay  has  been  fairly  steady  around  $40  per  short  ton.  The  current  c.i.f.  price 
locally  is  $3.50  per  100  pounds. _ 

CORN  MEAL 

Cornmeal  to  the  extent  of  about  10,000  bags  of  96  pounds  net  are  consumed 
in  Trinidad  annually.  The  meal  is  put  up  in  white  cotton  bags  and  must  be 
fresh  and  have  a  nice  rich  appearance.  Meal  pale  in  colour  is  not  wanted.  At 
present  the  meal  coming  from,  the  United  States  is  said  to  be  richer  in  colour 
than  Canadian.  The  latest  quotation  for  this  commodity  is  $2.80  c.i.f.  The 
duty  is  24  cents  per  196  pounds  British  preferential;  general  48  cents. 

SPLIT  PEAS 

Split  peas  are  put  up  in  jute  hags  of  210  pounds  and  98  pounds  net.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  peas  coming  to  this  market  are  clean  and  free  from  worm. 
The  current  price  of  split  peas  is  $8  per  bag  of  210  pounds  c.i.f.  The  duty  is 
24  cents  per  100  pounds  British  preferential;  general  48  cents. 

OATS 

Although  during  the  year  1925  only  about  27,(000  sacks  of  160  pounds  net 
were  imported  into  Trinidad,  the  normal  consumption  is  roughly  about  40,000 
sacks  per  annum.  The  consumption  for  the  six  months  ended  June  of  this  year 
is  17,902  sacks.  Imports  which  are  consigned  in  jute  bags  are  nearly  all  from 
the  Dominion.  The  local  market  is  accustomed  to  two  grades,  known  as  No. 
1  and  No.  2.  No.  1  appears  to  be  grain  of  uniform  size  and  colour;  and  No.  2 
to  contain  about  25  per  cent  of  black  grain,  size  and  colour  quite  irregular. 
Although  black  grains  are  supposed  to  be  better  feed  than  the  straw  coloured 
the  local  users  regard  these  mixed  oats  as  inferior.  The  price  varied  last  year 
from  about  $3.55  to  $4.30  c.i.f.,  and  quotations  at  the  moment  of  writing  are 
around  $3.40.  The  duty  is  18  cents  per  100  pounds  British  preferential;  gen- 
eral 36  cents. 

OIL  MEAL 

There  are  about  40,000  jute  bags  of  125  pounds  net  weight  imported  into 
Trinidad  annually.  The  imports  for  last  year  were  about  3,000  bags  less  than 
that  amount,  but  if  the  consumption  for  the  second  half  of  this  year  is  on  a 
par  with  the  first  half,  consignments  will  be  about  12,000  bags  more  than  last 
year.  The  duty  is  12  cents  per  100  pounds  preferential ;  general  24  cents.  The 
ruling  price  is  $3.60  c.i.f.,  although  it  has  been  as  low  as  $3.39  this  year.  The. 
quality  of  Canadian  oilmeal  is  considered  satisfactory  in  this  market. 

POTATOES 

Potatoes  coming  into  this  market  have  to  compete  with  the  sweet  potato 
and  other  roots  of  similar  nature  which  are  grown  locally  in  large  quantities. 
Imported  potatoes  come  largely  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  wooden 
barrels  of  165  pounds  net  and  from  Holland  and  Madeira  in  wooden  crates  of 
55  pounds  net.  This  latter  style  of  packing  is  very  much  preferred,  as  it  is 
said  that  the  potatoes  arrive  in  better  condition  due  to  there  being  more 
ventilation  in  the  crate  than  in  the  barrel.  Last  week,  however,  consignments 
of  Dutch  potatoes  to  this  market  had  all  to  be  taken  out  of  their  crates,  cleaned, 
culled,  and  repacked  before  distribution.  Crates,  are  also  preferred  because 
they  are  more  easily  handled,  and  arc  therefore  more  suitable  for  the  wholesale 
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business.  The  market  consumes  annually  about  25,000  barrels  which  amount 
includes  those  coming  in  crates  which  are  taken  as  three  to  the  barrel.  The 
duty  on  imported  potatoes  is  24  cents  per  100  pounds  preferential,  plus  a  surtax 
of  1\  per  cent,  which  works  out  at  38.7  cents  per  barrel.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  duty  on  crates  coming  from  Amsterdam  is  48  cents  per  100  pounds,  pdus 
the  surtax  of  7-|  per  cent,  or  26  cents  per  crate,  which  is  equivalent  to  78  cents 
per  barrel.  The  latest  c.i.f.  price  on  crates  of  potatoes  from  Holland  is  5s.  per 
crate.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  market  does  not  like  large  potatoes,  but 
prefers  small  and  medium-sized  ones.  As  imported  potatoes  deteriorate  rapidly 
in  this  country,  it  is  desirable  to  send  from  the  Dominion  only  freshly  dug 
potatoes  with  good  keeping  qualities.  There  appears  to  be  no  demand  for  seed 
potatoes. 

FLOUR 

Flour  has  been  the  subject  of  a  full  report  from  this  office  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1146  and  1147)  within  recent  date.  The  only  change 
to  be  noted  in  the  situation  is  the  arrival  of  somewhat  cheaper  flour  coming 
from  Vancouver  by  the  new  direct  steamship  line  from  that  port.  Last  year 
about  280,000  sacks  of  196-pounds  net  were  imported.  Current  prices  are: 
"baker's"  quality,  $8.20;  "  extras,"  $7.20;  and  "  supers,"  $7  c.i.f. 

GENERAL 

The  terms  of  payment  for  these  products  are  practically  all  fifteen-day 
drafts,  documents  on  acceptance  through  some  recognized  bank.  Buyers  usually 
like  to  have  the  option  of  paying  cash  on  arrival  of  the  shipment  at  its  destina- 
tion for  a  small  discount.  In  the  case  of  flour  it  is  usually  10  cents  per  sack  of 
196  pounds.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  surtax  of  1\  per  cent,  of  the  duty 
on  all  the  items  mentioned  above,  with  the  exception  of  flour.  The  time  of  ship- 
ment is  important  and  should  always  be  stated  when  quotations  are  given. 
Local  buyers  insist  on  some  definite  time  being  agreed  on,  and  in  many  cases 
the  name  of  the  steamer  carrying  the  goods  is  specified.  Buyers  want  their  goods 
just  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  purchased  them. 

The  term  "  shipment "  as  it  is  understood  in  the  West  Indies  means  ship- 
ment by  steamer,  and  not  shipment  from  the  mill,  farm,  or  factory.  All  docu- 
ments covering  shipments  should  arrive  before,  or  together  with  the  shipments, 
because  the  local  warehouse  authorities  only  make  free  delivery  of  goods  within 
four  days  after  receipt,  after  which  time  storage  charges  are  heavy.  The  neces- 
sary documents  are  invoice  and  certificate  of  origin  (these  being  generally  mailed 
direct  to  the  buyer)  and  bill  of  lading  attached  to  the  draft  through  the  particular 
bank  named  on  the  order  sheet.  It  is  also  usual  for  copies  of  invoices  with  credit 
notes  for  commission  to  be  mailed  to  the  local  agent  so  as  to  enable  him  to  follow 
the  business. 


WORLD'S  SUGAR  CROPS 

According  to  the  latest  available  statistics,  the  estimated  sugar  crop  of  the 
world  for  this  season  is  24,300,394  tons,  of  which  16,003,159  tons  are  cane  and 
8.297,235  tons  are  beet.  If  these  figures  are  actually  reached,  production  this 
season  will  be  676,846  tons  greater  than  last  year.  Since  the  war  sugar  pro- 
duction has  increased  so  rapidly  that  supply  now  outstrips  demand,  and  current 
prices  barely  cover  costs. 
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TRADE  OF  ST.  VINCENT  FOR  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  August  21,  1926.— The  total  trade  of  the  colony  of 
St.  Vincent  during  last  calendar  year  was  valued  at  £444,339  Both  exports  and 
imports  show  substantial  increases  over  the  previous  year,  especially  the  former. 
The  balance  of  trade  is  favourable,  exports  being  £20,525  more  than  imports  for 
last  year. 

exports 

Of  the  £229,941  which  represents  the  value  of  St.  Vincent's  1925  exports, 
the  United  Kingdom  purchased  £167,116,  Canada  £19,149,  and  the  United  States 
£14,163.  Exports  of  arrowroot,  Sea  Island  cotton,  cocoa,  copra,  sugar,  and 
molasses  show  increases  over  the  previous  year,  while  cassava  starch,  cottonseed, 
cottonseed  oil,  and  peanuts  show  diminished  returns. 

imports 

The  value  of  the  imports  for  1925  totals  £211,907,  an  increase  of  £51,879 
over  the  previous  year.  The  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £75,914,  Canada 
with  £46,108,  and  the  United  States  with  £46,302.  The  percentages  of  increase 
over  the  1924  trade  for  each  of  these  countries  is  roughly  48,  13,  and  33  respec- 
tively. 

Articles  classed  as  "  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  "  increased  from  £60,842  to 
£68,717;  "  raw  materials  "  from  £18,104  to  £19,547;  "  articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured  "  from  £74,080  to  £114,777;  and  "  miscellaneous  "  from  £7,002  tc 
£8,866. 

FOOD  AND  DRINK 

Canada  is  principally  interested  in  the  supply  of  the  above,  and  these  are 
the  only  items  of  which  details  are  given  in  the  trade  returns.  No  countries  of 
origin  are  specified. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  food  imports  for  the  past  three 
years: — 


Items 

Quantity 

1923 

1924 

1925 

..  ..  Lbs. 

69,814 

96,965 

128,763 

31,037 

35,547 

43,413 

8,409 

9,651 

9,419 

8,097 

8,683 

9yl79 

19,887 

19,227 

20',853 

591,483 

455,972 

442,727 

677,222 

636,902 

689,824 

2,796,765 

2,609,275 

2,323,548 

128,041 

68,052 

55,172 

23,077 

23,725 

28,335 

46,634 

61,947 

70,130 

7,606 

4,791 

3,698 

145,600 

2,860,480 

818,629 

85,970 

659,723 

843,111 

3,255 

4,685 

5,398 

1,591 

2,350 

2,591 

Spirits : 

262 

361 

374 

 Prf  " 

961 

14,706 

1,206 

611 

552 

477 

632 

686 

1,096 

The  net  surplus  at  the  opening  of  the  year  was  £11,288.  The  revenue 
amounted  to  £62,450  and  the  expenditure  to  £53,190,  leaving  a  surplus  at  Decem- 
ber 31  of  $20,548. 

The  surplus  on  the  year's  working  amounted  to  £9,260. 
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ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  EGGS 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

Buenos  Aires,  August  6,  1926.— The  Argentine  and  Canadian  markets  for 
eggs  are  very  similar  in  that  at  different  periods  of  the  year  eggs  are  either 
imported  or  exported.  The  height  of  Argentine  production  is  in  September, 
October  and  November,  when  large  quantities  are  exported  to  Europe,  but 
recourse  has  to  be  made  to  importation  from  March  to  July.  During  recent 
years  imports  of  eggs  have  increased  to  a  great  extent  ;  2,849,000  pounds  in 
1923,  4,495,000  pounds  in  1924;  and  9,462,000  pounds  in  1925.  The  sources  of 
supply  during  the  latter  year  were  United  States,  70  per  cent;  Italy,  18  per 
cent;  Uruguay,  7  per  cent;  and  United  Kingdom,  3  per  cent.  Although  statistics 
are  not  yet  available  for  the  import  season  which  has  just  closed,  the  quantities 
arriving  here  have  probably  been  higher  than  during  last  year. 

The  eggs  which  are  imported  into  Argentina  are  generally  ''extra  firsts" 
and  "firsts",  having  a  clean  and  light -coloured  shell  and  being  of  uniform  size 
and  well  preserved.  Shipments  should  be  packed  in  the  usual  way:  that  is, 
30  dozen  eggs  in  a  wooden  case  measuring  26  inches  by  12^  inches  by  14J 
inches,  packed  in  cardboard  fillers  between  patent  flats  with  cup-shaped  discs. 
The  prices  which  have  prevailed  during  the  past  season  for  "extra  firsts"  wore 
from  $10.60  to  $11.25  (Canadian  currency)  per  case,  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires.  The 
question  of  payment  may  differ  according  to  circumstances,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  a  letter  of  credit  is  opened  at  the  point  of  shipment. 

Argentine  purchases  of  eggs  from  North  America  are  made  either  in  New 
York  by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  importer,  or  arranged  direct  by 
correspondence  and  cable,  or  orders  arc  obtained  in  Buenos  Aires  from  the  various 
importers  by  the  agent  of  the  exporter  established  in  this  city.  In  the  latter 
two  instances  the  purchasers  will  require  to  be  convinced  of  the  exporting 
capacity  and  seriousness  of  the  suppliers  as  well  as  have  a  guarantee  of  a 
recognized  standard  of  quality.  For  Canadian  exporters  of  eggs  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  this  market  they  should  be  prepared  to  make  a  complete  demonstra- 
tion of  their  methods  of  grading,  handling  and  shipping  by  arranging  with  an 
Argentine  importer  to  receive  a  sample  consignment  of  a  few  cases,  which — 
if  suitable  prices  can  be  offered — might  result  in  obtaining  good  business  for 
next  season,  which  commences  in  March.  In  this  connection  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires  will  be  pleased  to  assist  any  Canadian 
exporters  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  if  they  are  confident  of  being 
able  to  compete  in  this  market. 

As  the  eggs  must  be  in  a  well  preserved  condition  upon  their  arrival  here, 
it  is  very  important,  if  Canadian  exporters  wish  to  be  successful  in  their  attempt- 
to  sell  in  Argentina,  that  railway  transport'  to  the  coast  be  made  in  cold  storauv 
wagons,  and  if  possible  their  despatch  should  be  so  arranged  that  upon  arrival 
at  the  port,  they  connect  directly  with  the  steamer  having  refrigerated  space 
in  order  to  reduce  the  handling  of  discharging  and  loading  to  a  minimum. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  good  field  in  Argentina  for 
the  importation  of  eggs  and  quite  a  number  of  important  dealers  are  interested 
in  obtaining  their  supplies  from  Canada  provided  the  product  fulfils  require- 
ments and  the  price  is  competitive.  All  quotations  should  be  made  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires,  and  would  of  course  be  subject  to.  confirmation  by  cable. 
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APPLE  MARKET  IN  HAMBURG 

Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Hamburg  ranks  second  in  importance  as  an  export  market  for  transatlantic 
apples  and  possesses  excellent  dock  and  warehousing  facilities  provided  with 
fine  heating  arrangements  which  serve  to  protect  the  fruit  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  hulk  of  the  fruit  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  auction  brokers  who 
hold  auctions  periodically.  All  fruit  is  sold  as  classified  in  the  fruit  sheds, 
where  samples  of  each  lot  are  taken  indiscriminately  and  opened  for  free 
inspection  by  the  buyers.  Neither  buyers'  nor  shippers'  representatives  have 
an  opportunity  of  influencing  the  selection  of  samples. 

The  brokers'  charges  are  6  per  cent  and  a  consolidated  handling  charge  of 
lOd.  per  box  and  Is.  9d.  per  barrel,  which  includes  dock  dues,  costs  of  sorting,  etc. 

Home-grown  apples  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  demand  during  the 
autumn.  The  main  season  for  imported  apples  is  from  the  middle  of  January 
to  the  end  of  April.  There  is,  however,  an  increased  call  for  high-class  fruit 
for  the  Christinas  trade.  Last  year  the  quantities  of  boxes  imported  were: 
October,  25,000;  November,  68,000;  December,  75,000;  January,  120,000; 
February,  66,000;  March,  116,000;  April,  85,000  boxes. 

Before  the  war  Hamburg  imported  considerable  quantities  of  barrelled 
apples,  but  now,  owing  to  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  middle  classes, 
the  demand  is  almost  wholly  from  the  wealthier  classes  and  hotels  and  restau- 
rants, who  prefer  boxed  apples  to  barrels.  Only  the  best  grades  of  the  most 
popular  barrel  varieties  have  a  chance  of  a  favourable  reception  on  this  market. 
No  green  apples  should  be  shipped  but  Gravenstein,  King,  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis, 
and  Wagner  are  acceptable.  American  apples  are  regularly  sold,  but  Virginia 
apples  are  frequently  affected  by  San  Jose  scale  and  a  rigid  inspection  service 
at  the  docks  is  active  in  condemning  any  infected  lots. 

The  leading  box  apples  preferred  are  Jonathans,  Winesaps,  Newtowns, 
Spitzenbergs,  and  Rome  Beauty.  Mcintosh  Reds  are  regarded  as  not  having 
a  decided  enough  flavour  to  secure  popular  favour.  The  Grimes  Golden  is  also 
undesirable,  and  the  Wealthy  is  too  early.  The  Delicious  is  not  popular  yet, 
being  usually  too  large  and  more  or  less  bruised.  In  general,  red  apples  are 
asked  for. 

The  best  sizes  are  from  150  to  175  for  red  fruit,  but  sizes  from  125  to  188 
are  acceptable.  In  the  case  of  Newtowns,  a  large  apple  is  preferred,  the  best 
sizes  being  125  to  138.  Both  Extra  Fancy  and  Fancy  grades  are  appreciated 
by  the  trade,  popular  sizes  of  the  latter  often  returning  a  higher  price  than  is 
returned  for  the  less  desirable  sizes  of  Extra  Fancy.  C  grade  should  not  be 
shipped.   Poor  quality  will  not  pay  on  a  luxury  fruit  market. 

The  sale  of  Canadian  apples  on  the  Hamburg  market  is  greatly  handicapped 
by  a  discriminating  duty  which  gives  a  decided  advantage  to  United  States 
apple  shippers.  The  rate  of  duty  for  American  apples  is  7  marks  per  100  kg. 
compared  with  a  duty  of  15  marks  per  100  kg.  for  Canadian  apples,  The 
result  is  that  buyers  bidding  for  Canadian  apples  must  allow  for  this  duty.  This 
is  a  considerable  handicap  in  connection  with  sales  made  on  shippers'  account. 

Ocean  freight  rates  are  as  follows:  from  New  York,  $1.20  per  barrel 
ordinary,  $1.55  under  refrigeration;  40  cents  per  box  ordinary,  60  cents  under 
refrigeration;  from  Pacific  ports,  90  cents  per  box.  The  trade  is  unanimous  in 
its  preference  for  shipments  direct  from  Pacific  ports  as  the  fruit  is  landed  in 
much  better  condition. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  SHANGHAI  DURING  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  July  15, 1926. — Shanghai  represents  60  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
into  China,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  large  interior 
distributors  maintain  buying  offices  or  representatives  in  Shanghai,  the  follow- 
ing figures  on  commodities  imported  through,  this  port  during  1925  serve  as  an 
indication  of  China's  requirements  in  those  commodities  which  Canada  is  in  a 
position  to  export. 

foodstuffs 

Wheat  and  Flour. — Canada  is  China's  largest  supplier  of  flour  and  wheat, 
shipping  in  fiscal  year  1926,  according  to  Canadian  figures,  7,167,109  bushels 
of  wheat  valued  at  $10,145,654,  and  1,087,024  barrels  of  flour  valued  at  $6,878,- 
938.  Shanghai,  though  an  important  centre  for  these  imports,  only  represents 
about  40  per  cent  of  China's  total.  These  in  1925  totalled  627,772  piculs  (1 
picul=133  pounds),  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  539,107  and  the  United 
States  88,665  piculs.  Wheat  flour  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  104,926  piculs, 
Canada  furnishing  52,440  piculs,  the  United  States  40,850,  and  Japan  7,901. 

Oat  meal  is  imported  in  small  quantities  and  almost  exclusively  from 
Canada. 

Apples. — Some  13,475  piculs  were  imported  into  Shanghai  in  1925  of  which 
the  United  States  supplied  9,288  piculs,  and  Canada  3,279.  Owing  to  the  high 
quality  of  Canadian  apples,  the  excellent  transportation  facilities  between 
Canada  and  the  Orient,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  foreign  foodstuffs,  Cana- 
dian apples  should  represent  a  higher  percentage  of  China's  imports  of  apples 
than  at  present. 

Bacon  and  Hams. — Of  the  1,644  piculs  imported  into  Shanghai  in  1925, 
Canada  onlv  furnished  156  piculs  or  about  9  per  cent.  Great  Britain  supplied 
792  piculs  and  the  United  States  238. 

Butter. — Australia  in  1925  was  the  chief  supplier  of  butter,  furnishing  4,498 
piculs  of  the  10,638  piculs  imported.  Canada  supplied  2,618,  and  the  United 
States  1,467  piculs.  (In  fiscal  year  1926,  Canadian  shipments  of  butter  to 
China  are  given  as  294,526  pounds,  valued  at  $118,663.) 

Condensed  Milk  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  52,348  piculs,  the  United 
States  being  the  chief  supplier  with  45,029  piculs,  and  the  Netherlands  with 
2,223  picftils. 

Cheese. — A  total  of  2,260  piculs  were  imported  into  Shanghai  in  1925. 
United  States  furnished  1,199  piculs  or  over  50  per  cent,  while  Canada  supplied 
only  382  piculs.  (Canadian  figures  give  shipments  to  China  as  226  cwt.  valued 
'at  $6,610  in  fiscal  year  1925-26.) 

Dried,  Salted  and  Pickled  Fish  totalling  462,074  piculs  were  imported  in 
1925,  the  United.  States  supplying  119,826  piculs,  Japan  203,006,  Russia  17,573, 
and  Canada  108,682.  Important  connections  have  been  formed  this  year  for 
Canadian  canned  salmon.  (According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
in  fiscal  year  1926  Canadian  exports  of  dried,  salted  and  pickled  fish  to  China 
were  valued  at  $1,303,026.) 

Onions  were  imported  chiefly  from  Japan  (1,743  piculs)  and  Canada  (953 
piculs).    Total  imports,  2,743  piculs. 

Chocolate.— Total  imports  amounted  to  205,231  piculs,  of  which  France  is 
credited  with  141,134  piculs,  the  United  States  45,529,  Great  Britain  9,617,  and 
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Canada  1,008.  The  Chinese  consumption  of  chocolate  is  confined  to  cheaper 
grades  of  package  goods.  Canadian  i  box  chocolates  are  chiefly  in  demand 
amongst  foreign  residents. 

Jams. — Imports  amounted  to  10,947  dozen  (Australia,  6,374  piculs;  United 
States,  683). 

The  demand  for  all  classes,  of  foreign  foodstuffs  is  growing  steadily  amongst 
the  Chinese,  and  although  Canada  has  secured  very  good  contact  in  a  few  lines, 
there  remain  a  number  of  commodities  in  which  the  Dominion  should  be  able 
to  compete. 

BEVERAGES 

Beer. — In  1925,  160,297  dozen  were  imported,  chiefly  from  Germany 
(84,409),  Japan   (44,189)  and  Italy  (11,071).    Canada  supplied  327  dozen. 

Whisky. — Of  the  total  import  of  30,639  gallons  into  Shanghai,  Hongkong 
supplied  22,265  gallons,  Great  Britain  6,941,  and  Canada  758. 

Canadian  statistics  give  the  exports  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  China  in 
fiscal  year  1926  as  valued  at  $28,331  compared  with  $69,015  in  1924. 

MANUFACTURES 

Machinery,  etc. — Shanghai  imported  1,606  motor  cars  in  1925.  The  United 
States  was  the  chief  supplier  (592),  followed  by  Great  Britain  (336)  and  Can- 
ada (300).  (Canadian  exports  to  all  China  in  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1926,  are  stated  as  619  automobiles  valued  at  $432,769.) 

Industrial  machinery  to  the  value  of  4,533,258  taels,  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain  (1,981,276),  was  imported  during  the  year.  United  States  was  second 
with  1,208,063,  while  Canada  shipped  to  the  value  of  18,158  taels. 

The  use  of  balances  and  scales  in  China  is  definitely  on  the  increase  par- 
ticularly in  the  interior,  where  former  crude  methods  are  not  suitable  for  supply 
to  the  big  industries  in  the  outports.  As  a  result  the  larger  industries,  both 
Chinese  and  foreign,  are  now  buying  large  numbers  of  scales  for  distribution 
amongst  their  sub-agents  inland.  In  addition  new  industries  requiring  accurate 
weighing  devices  are  beginning  to  opeerate  throughout  all  the  interior  Chinese 
cities  and  there  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  market  for  Canadian  products 
of  this  description.  In  1925  the  total  imports  into  Shanghai  were  6,087  pieces 
of  which  the  United  States  supplied  2,013,  Germany  2^000,  Great  Britain,  1,031, 
and  Canada,  25. 

The  demand  for  insulation  such  as  corkboard  is  increasing,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  insulating  materials  will  prove  an  important  import  within  the  next 
few  years. 

Paper. — Total  imports  into  Shanghai  in  1925  were  1,071,795  pdculs,  the 
principal  contributors  being  Japan  (233,733  piculs),  Norway  (222,728),  Sweden 
(196,782),  Italy  (143,981)  ,  United  States  (92,835),  and  Canada  (2,053).  (Cana- 
dian exports  to  China  of  paper  and  paper  manufactures  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1926,  were  valued  at  $46,518.) 

Cigars. — The  consumption  of  cigars  is  increasing  yearly  in  China.  Prefer- 
ence inclines  towards  a  mild  and  cheap  product.  Total  imports  during  1925 
were  18,875  mills,  of  which  16,310  came  from  Manilla,  and  700  from  Nether- 
lands. 

Cigarettes. — Shanghai  imported  during  1925,  5,294,266  mills  of  cigarettes, 
the  United  States  contributing  4,549,005,  Great  Britain  508,954,  and  Canada 
60,465.  (Canadian  statistics  for  fiscal  year  ll926  show  that  cigarettes  were 
exported  to  China  valued  at  $9,449.)  I 

The  cheaper  grades  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  tobacco  with  its  extremely  mild 
flavour  might  be  acceptable  to  this  market  if  prices  can  be  met. 
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FOREIGN   TRADE   OF  MEXICO,  1925 

IX 

[In  the  following  report  all  values  are  given  in  Mexican  pesos,  the  par  value 
of  the  peso  being  49.85  cents  Canadian  currency.  Where  weights  are  given  in 
tons,  metric  tons  of  2.204.6  pounds  are  referred  to.] 

Exports 

While  the  exports  of  Mexico  are  not,  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  of 
such  importance  as  the  imports,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  briefly  when 
presenting  a  complete  analysis  of  its  foreign  trade.  The  present  chapter  there- 
fore is  devoted  to  a  review  of  this  subject  and  the  bearing  of  the  figures  upon 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  exports  of  Mexico  for  the  past  sixteen  years  were  as  follows:  1909-10, 
S2G0.046,269;  1910-11,  $293,753,639;  1911-12,  $297,989,129;  1912-13,  $300,- 
405,552;  1913-1917,  no  figures  available;  1918,  $375,568,385;  1919,  $393,790,000: 
1920,  $855,094,044:  1921,  $756,823,697;  1922,  $643,549,695;  1923,  $568,471,114; 
1924,  $614,712,515:  1925,  $682,484,832. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a  fairly  regular  increase  up  to  the  year 
1919.  In  the  following  year  the  exports  suddenly  doubled  in  value,  this  being 
due  partly  to  the  post-war  demand  and  partly  to  the  high  prices  ruling  during 
that  period.  From  1920  to  1923  a  rapid  decline  took  place.  This  was  due  in 
1921  to  decreases  in  the  value  of  exports  of  metals,  fibres,  and  sundry  vegetable 
pioducts,  and  in  subsequent  years  to  similar  decreases  in  combustible  minerals 
Since  1923  there  has  been  a  gradual  rise  in  the  value  of  the  exports  cf  practically 
all  products,  with  the  except  of  petroleum  and  its  derivatives. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  exports  increased  nearly  threefold  in  the  period  covered 
by  the  decade  1910-20,  the  former  year  representing  the  close  of  the  pre- 
revolutionary  period,  and  the  latter  (approximately)  the  commencement  of 
restabilization.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  1920  and  1921  were 
years  of  high  prices,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  figures  of  export  represent 
such  an  increased  volume  of  trade  over  1910  as  the  values  indicate. 

In  the  official  statistics  the  exports  are  divided  into  the  same  five  main 
groups  as  in  the  case  of  imports.  This  classification  is  somewhat  inconvenient, 
as  it  does  not  indicate  the  comparative  importance  of  the  principal  items, 
neither  does  it  enable  a  satisf actory  comparison  to  be  made  with  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  years  prior  to  1924.  For  the  purposes  of  reference,  however, 
details  are  given  below: — 

1924  1925 

Live  animals   $      700.984  $  1,248,852 

Food  and  drink   41,033,312  55,767,834 

Rav.   materials   447,586.600  486,065,855 

Manufactured  products   3,188,872  3,635.780 

Gold,  silver  and  coinage   122,202,747  135,766,311 

Totals   $614,712,515  $682,484,832 


In  order  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  principal  exports  of  Mexico,  these  figures 
have  been  subdivided,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  report,  into  the  following- 
items  (all  exports  under  a  value  of  $2,000,000  per  annum  being  omitted) :  — 


1924 

1925 

Food  and  drink — 

$  1/248,852 

  15,146,785 

  8,584,275 

  2,806.947 

24.428.722 
13,703,048 
5.790.768 
3.339.577 
3.111.012 
5.394,707 
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principal  exports  from  mlxico  in  1925 — Concluded 

Raw  materials- 
Petroleum  and  its  products  

Metals,  Lead  _  •  •  •  

Copper  •  •  •  

Zinc  ■ . '»  '   . 

Other  •■  • 

Henequen,  etc  

Cotton..  

Flax,  hemp,  etc  

Resins,  gums,  etc  

Hides  

Zacaton  

Rubber..  ..  

All  other  ravv  materials  

Manufactured  Products  

Gold,  silver  and  currency — 

Gold  bullion  

Silver  bullion  

Sundry   ,  

Totals   .. 


afOfk^  OACt  AO/1 

;|29o,349,0Z4 

&OAO  1  in  K7ft 

58.zo7 ,o\)Z 

A7  C\(\A  OQA 

OC  A7K  010 

28,975  ,L\l 

,000  ,ooo 

£  £7A  1AH 
0  .D/U  .oil 

1  K  AAA  1  7fi 

1 ,118,422 

1   Q1 0  A  00 

21,112.727 

31,419,913 

16  745.716 

8,922,998 

/*  07(1  OQA 

0  ,1\)0  010 

3 ,443 ,851 

0,4UU  .101 

3  379  284 

4,959  367 

3,735,316 

3,756,870 

956,260 

3,464.401 

6,563  569 

8486,011 

3,188.172 

3,635,980 

11,126,765 

9,956,690 

110,961,754 

125,744,287 

114,228 

65,334 

$614,712,515 

$682,484,832 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  above  table  will  reveal  two  interesting  facts. 
The  first  is  that  Mexico  is  at  present,  for  all  practical  purposes,  an  exporter  of 
raw  materials  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  manufactured  products;  thus,  the 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  establishment  of  indus- 
tries are  as  yet  insufficient  to  provide  a  surplus  for  export,  and  the  products  of 
such  industries  are  therefore  consumed  in  their  entirety  within  the  country  itself. 
The  second  point  worthy  of  attention  is  that  petroleum  products  and  silver  are 
by  far  the  largest  individual  items  of  export,  and  together  comprise  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  total.  If  to  these  be  added  the  exports  of  gold  and  other 
metals,  this  percentage  will  be  increased  to  80  per  cent,  thus  revealing  the  fact 
that  four-fifths  of  the  export  trade  of  Mexico  is  due  to  the  oil  and  mining  indus- 
tries.  The  actual  figures  are  as  follows:  — 


1924 

1925 

Mining  industry  

  $293,349,024 

  216,110,092 

$292,119,576 
253,130,697 
137,234,559 

Totals  

$682,484,832 

43  % 
37  % 
20  % 
1925 

in  percentage  form  : — 

Petroleum  industrv  

Ail  other  

  48  % 

  35  % 

..  ..            ....  ..               17  % 

1924 

100  % 

On  the  other  hand,  the  export  of  sheep  and  goats  appears  to  have  increased 
from  6,677  head  in  1910-11  to  70,951  in  1924  and  25,385  in  1925. 

1910-11  1924  1925 

Horses  Head         2,190  139  527 

Cattle   "  170,243  14,555  39,909 

The  importance  of  these  figures  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  oil  and  mining 
•development  of  Mexico  is  due  to  the  investment  of  foreign  capital,  and  the  com- 
panies are  usually  under  the  local  management  of  foreigners.  This  situation 
lias  given  rise  to  frequent  comment  during  the  past  year,  it  being  claimed  on  the 
one  hand  that  the  products  of  these  industries  are  exported  without  any  cor- 
responding credits  being  established  in  favour  of  Mexico  in  foreign  countries, 
only  the  cost  of  extraction  being  returned  in  the  form  of  pay-rolls,  supplies,  and 
taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  only  profits  remain  abroad,  and 
such  profits  are  very  small  compared  to  the  sums  invested.  The  subject  is  some- 
what involved  in  its  details,  and  is  only  mentioned  here  as  forming  a  partial 
explanation  of  Mexico's  highly  "  favourable  "  balance  of  trade  as  referred  to  in 
the  first  part  of  this  report. 
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The  following  are  further  details  of  the  principal  items  of  export  as  listed 

above: — 

Live  Animals. — A  comparison  of  the  exports  clearly  shows  the  great  decrease 
in  the  export  of  cattle  and  horses  as  compared  with  pre-revolutionary  years. 
During  the  years  1912  to  1918  this  industry  was  conx>letely  destroyed,  and  is 
only  now  beginning  to  regain  its  importance.   The  figures  are  as  follow: — 

Coffee. — Mexico  produces  coffee  of  an  exceptionally  high  quality,  which  is 
exported  to  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  numerous  other  countries.  The 
exports  in  1910-11  were  18,863  tons,  as  compared  with  18,026  tons  in  1924  and 
24,108  tons  in  1925.  Coffee  is  usually  purchased  by  buyers  on  the  ground,  who 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  distribution. 

Fresh  Vegetables. — The  principal  item  is  tomatoes  (38,297  tons  in  1925), 
which  are  grown  extensively  on  the  West  Coast,  and  shipped  to  the  United  States 
before  the  American  crop  ripens.  Other  items  are  chile,  garlic,  onions,  and 
unspecified  vegetables.  Exports  vary  in  accordance  with  the  crop,  but  in 
general  it  is  reported  that  the  business  is  increasing  rapid  ly^rnore  especially  in 
connection  with  the  first  named. 

Dry  Vegetables. — This  consists  almost  entirely  of  Mexican  beans  (frijoles) 
and  chick  peas,  the  quantities  exported  in  1925  being:  chick  peas,  15,471  tons; 
beans,  9,775  tons.    The  principal  markets  are  Cuba,  Spain,  and  the  United 

States. 

Fruit. — The  principal  item  is  bananas,  which  account  for  75  per  cent  of 
the  total ;  these  are  shipped  in  their  entirety  to  the  United  States,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  increasing.  Other  exports  under  this  heading  in  1925  were:  coconuts, 
$3,795;  lemons,  $98,238;  oranges,  $60,488;  nuts,  $170,960;  and  pineapples, 
$19,447. 

Spices. — The  only  important  item  is  vanilla,  which  accounts  for  all  but 
some  $5,000  of  the  total.  The  exports  have  increased  from  94  tons  in  1924  to 
147  tons  in  1925,  practically  the  whole  of  the  product  going  to  the  United  States. 

All  Other  Food  and  Drink. — The  main  items  included  under  this  heading  in 
1925  were:  fish,  $1,855,956;  honey,  $334,614;  rice,  $972,588;  sugar,  $1,804,645; 
and  beer,  $177,545.  In  all  cases  there  is  a  substantial  increase  over  1924,  with 
the  exception  of  sugar,  the  exports  of  which  vary  widely  in  accordance  with  the 
crop. 

Petroleum  and  Its  Products. — This  item  is  self-explanatory.  The  business 
of  oil  production  is  highly  organized  and  developed,  and  the  principal  foreign 
companies  engaged  in  the  business  are  of  British,  American,  and  Dutch  nation- 
ality. The  total  production  has  decreased  somewhat  of  recent  years,  but  this  is 
reported  to  be  due  to  conservation  of  resources  rather  than  the  exhaustion  of 
deposits. 

Lead.— The  exports  in  1910-11  were  123,825  tons,  as  compared  with  164,140 
tons  in  1924  and  170,670  in  1925.  The  principal  market  is  found  in  the  United 
States,  but  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Holland  take  sub- 
stantial quantities. 

Copper. — The  exports  in  1924  were  49,112  tons  as  compared  with  51,336 
tons  in  1925.  This  is  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1910-11,  when  52,723  tons 
were  exported,  in  addition  to  99,162  tons  of  copper  ore. 

Zinc. — The  extraction  of  zinc  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  exports  are  rapidly  gaining  in  importance.  The  figures  for  1924 
were  18,937  tons  and  for  1925,  45,770  tons.  Belgium  is  the  principal  market, 
but  Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Holland  take  substantial  quanti- 
ties. 
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Other  Metals. — The  item  represents  the  following: — 

Antimony  Tons 

Graphite  

Mercury  "•■  .-  ..  

Iron  and  steel  scrap  

Scrap  tinplate  "  

Other  scrap  metal  .'   " 

Tin  " 

The  principal  market  for  antimony  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  other 
metals  in  the  United  States. 

Henequen,  etc. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  the  item 
represents  the  exports  of  henequen,  or  sisal  fibre,  which  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  binder  twine,  and  is  grown  almost  exclusively  in  the  state  of  Yucatan. 
The  business  has  been  subject  to  Government  control  for  many  years,  and  has 
undergone  great  vicissitudes  owing  to  variations  in  price  and  demand.  The 
exports  in  1910-11  were  123,032  tons,  as  compared  with  99,052  tons  in  1924  and 
131,381  tons  in  1925. 

Cotton. — The  exports  vary  largely  in  accordance  with  local  crops,  and  no 
deductions  can  be  made  from  the  figures  given  above. 

Flax,  Hemp,  etc. — This  represents  a  group  of  fibres  having  the  general 
characteristics  of  flax  or  hemp,  but  the  names  of  which  are  somewhat  unfamiliar 
to  foreign  ears.  Among  them  are  ixtile,  lechuguilla,  palma,  canamo,  etc.  They 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  coarse  rope,  etc.,  and  the  principal 
markets  are  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

Resins,  Gums,  etc. — The  total  shown  above  is  made  up  as  follows:  — 


1924  1925 

Chicle  Tons  1,872  4,412 

$  3,138,752  7,895,516 

Turpentine  Tons  877  1,016 

$  293,075  445,423 

Vegetable  wax  Tons  27  136 

$  12,019  44,971 

Sundry                                                                                            $  5  14,244 


$      3,443,851  8,400,154 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  item  of  importance  is  chicle,  the  raw 
material  from  which  chewing  gum  is  made.  The  principal  and  indeed  only 
market  is  found  in  the  United  States,  and  Mexico  being  the  only  source  of  supply, 
the  figures  given  clearly  reflect  the  variation  in  demand. 

Hides. — The  principal  exports  under  this  heading  are  goatskins,  which 
account  for  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total.  Cowhides  account  for  practically  the 
whole  of  the  balance. 

Zacaton. — This  is  the  root,  or  fibre,  from  which  domestic  brushes  and 
similar  articles  are  made.  The  principal  market  has  always  been  found  in 
France,  but  Germany,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  many  other  countries  take 
substantial  quantities.  The  exports  amounted  to  4.854  tons  in  1910-11  as  com- 
pared with  4,097  tons  in  1924  and  4,045  tons  in  1925. 

Rubber. — Mexico  has  large  areas  of  land  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
rubber  trees;  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction  for  many  years,  but 
political  conditions  prevented  any  intensive  development,  and  practically  nothing 
is  being  done  at  present.  In  the  meantime,  the  guayule  shrub,  which  grows  wild 
in  certain  areas  in  the  north  of  the  country  also  produces  a  high  quality  of 
rubber;  a  commercial  method  of  extraction  and  treatment  has  been  developed, 
and  the  industry  has  expanded  considerably  of  recent  years.  The  exports 
amounted  to  1,576  tons  in  1924,  and  increased  to  4,437  tons  in  1925.  The  whole 
of  the  output  is  shipped  to  the  United  States. 


1924 

1925 

774 

1,378 

7,978 

5,839 

36 

38 

152 

1,379 

105 

166 

15 

988 

5 

1 
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All  Other  Raw  Materials.— This  comprises  a  large  number  of  products  which 
are  exported  in  small  quantities,  the  following  being  the  principal  (figures  are 
for  1925):  lumber  and  hardwoods,  $1,787,381 ;  cotton  seed,  $1,738,533;  animal 
oils,  $941,859;  oilcake,  $490,625:  tobacco,  $376  560;  plaster  of  Paris,  $350,100; 
fertilizers,  $275,578;  dyewoods.  $131,636;  coaltar,  $126,500;  jalap  root, 
$116,537;  bran,  $80,631.  Other  exports  under  this  heading  are  feathers,  bones, 
plants,  seeds  and  grains,  coal,  tanbark,  marble,  charcoal,  dried  flies,  shark  fins, 
mother  of  pearl,  horns,  sarsaparilla,  and  medicinal  herbs.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, does  the  total  trade  amount  to  $100,000  per  annum. 

Manufactured  Products. — As  already  explained,  Mexico  is  not  a  large 
exporter  of  manufactured  goods — in  fact,  very  few  of  the  products  included  in 
this  category  can  be  said  to  be  exported  for  commercial  purposes.  The  items 
which  reach  a  value  of  over  $100,000  per  annum  are  as  follows  (figures  for 
1925):  chemicals  (including  alcohol),  $235,008;  cordage,  twine,  etc.,  $652,340; 
hats,  straw,  $828,456;  machinery,  $441,935;  barrels,  drums,  etc.,  $321,023; 
household  furniture,  $186,077;  foreign  goods  re-exported,  $300,657;  all  other, 
$670,484.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  soap,  essential  oils,  colours,  tobacco, 
shoes  and  leather  goods,  silk  goods,  cotton  goods,  automobile  tires,  furniture, 
paper,  books,  porcelain,  glassware,  iron  and  steel  products,  jewellery,  and  native 
antiques. 

Gold  Bullion. — Mexico  is  the  fourth  largest  producer  of  gold  in  the  world, 
being  exceeded  only  by  South  Africa,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  output  is  exported,  the  bulk  being  retained  in  the  country 
for  coinage  purposes.   The  whole  of  the  exports  go  to  the  United!  States. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  foreign 
firms  to  import  goods  from  Mexico  without  first  arranging  for  a  representative 
to  visit  the  country  in  order  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  conditions  which 
govern  the  marketing  of  the  particular  item  in  which  they  are  interested.  It 
would  be  impracticable,  for  instance,  to  purchase  petroleum  or  metals  in  Mexico, 
with  very  few  exceptions;  these  are  usually  shipped  under  contract,  arrange- 
ments for  sale  being  made  through  the  head  offices  of  the  companies  abroad. 
Many  products,  such  as  henequen  and  coffee,  are  usually  purchased  on  the 
ground  by  buyers  representing  large  foreign  interests,  who  frequently  finance 
the  grower,  and  thus  have  a  lien  upon  the  crop.  In  other  cases  the  only  prac- 
ticable means  of  obtaining  goods  is  to  travel  through  the  country,  purchasing 
whatever  supplies  may  be  offered,  and  accumulating  them  at  a  central  point  for 
shipment.  The  variety  of  exports  is  so  great,  and  the  methods  of  handling  them 
so  varied,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  best  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 

This  explanation  appears  to  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  numerous  inquiries 
which  are  received  in  Mexico  City  in  regard  to  the  opportunities  for  purchasing 
the  natural  products  of  the  country. 

POSITION  OF  THE  FOREIGN  TRADER  IN  TURKEY 

With  the  passing  of  the  century-old  Capitulatory  regime,  the  foreign  trader 
in  Turkey  f6und  himself,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  and  at  almost  a  moment's 
notice  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  to  face  a  whole  series  of  novel  con- 
ditions not  the  least  important  of  which  was  the  inevitable  necessity  of  meeting 
and  trying  conclusions  with  competitors  among  a  certain  section  of  the  native 
population  which  had  in  the  past  been  relatively  innocuous  in  the  matter  of 
trade  rivalry,  writes  a  correspondent  in  Turkey  of  the  London  Economist. 

It  is  interesting  after  the  lapse  of  some  two  years  under  these  altered  con- 
ditions, to  take  stock  of  the  present  position,  and  to  appraise  the  measure  of 
success  or  failure  which  has  attended  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
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enforce  their  fiscal  and  economic  policy  and  the  equally  energetic  exertions  of 
the  foreign  community  to  hold  their  ground  against  the  ever-encroaching  wave 
of  native  competition.  Although  falling  far  behind  the  foreigner  in  the  matter 
of  experience,  enterprise  and  business  acumen,  the  indigenous  trader,  shipper, 
or  banker  has  been  able  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to-  hold  his  own  against  his 
foreign  confrere  thanks  mainly  to  a  multitude  of  legislative  expedients  obviously 
framed  with  the  main  purpose  of  keeping  "  Turkey  for  the  Turks." 

In  every  branch  of  economic  activity,  whether  commerce,  shipping,  insur- 
ance, or  banking — in  some  of  the  liberal  professions  also  such  as  medicine  and 
the  law — the  foreigner  has  had  to  contend  with  grave  disabilities  to  which  his 
more  or  less  sheltered  rival  is  not  exposed.  The  compulsory  employment  by 
foreign  establishments  of  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of  untrained  and 
unskilled  native  personnel,  for  instance  the  keeping  of  books  and  correspondence 
in  the  vernacular,  a  difficult  Oriental  language  offering  little  scope  for  pro- 
ficiency except  to  an  infinitesimal  number  of  European  experts,  the  prohibition 
to  transact  any  business  whatever  on  a  Friday,  a  day  on  which  all  trading  and 
financial  establishments  are  open  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  all  of 
them  measures  well  calculated  to  throw  the  machinery  of  commercial  routine 
completely  out  of  gear. 

In  the  matter  of  Turkish  competition,  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  con- 
jecture that,  on  the  whole,  the  honours  have  been  fairly  divided  between  the 
two  adversaries —  foreigner  and  native.  But  the  fact  nevertheless  remains 
that  a  number  of  foreign  houses,  from  ready-made  clothes  stores  to  banks,  have 
put  an  end  to  their  activities  in  Turkey.  Others  again,  whilst  retaining  a 
smaller  organization  in  this  country,  have  gone  across  the  border  to  establish 
themselves  in  Greece,  Bulgaria.,  and  Roumania,  and  with  them,  of  course,  has 
gone  a  goodly  portion  of  their  working  capital. 

Another  factor  which  is  rendering  the  foreign  trader's  position  more  and 
more  precarious  is  the  ever-increasing  burden  of  taxation.  He  sees  his  hardly 
earned  profits  materially  diminished  by  the  interplay  of  income-tax,  profits  tax, 
stamp  tax,  municipal  tax,  public  instruction  tax,  consumption  tax,  and  numer- 
ous other  imposts.  No  one  would  deny  that,  although  potentially  rich  for  her 
size,  Turkey  is  to-day  a  poor  country  and.  that,  as  such,  her  financial  salvation 
fan  only  be  assured  from  within  by  a  balanced  Budget,  fed  on  the  revenue  side, 
inter  alia,  by  the  taxation,  without  distinction  of  race  and  without  tolerated 
evasion,  of  all  who  reside  within  her  borders.  But  the  far-sighted  foreigner, 
looking  ahead  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  relief,  be  it  for  himself  or  his  Moslem- 
friends,  is  nonplussed  to  find  that  year  after  year,  and  with  a  barely  balanced 
Budget,  nearly  half  of  the  State  expenditure  (ostensibfy  46  per  cent  for  1926, 
but,  in  fact,  probably  more)  is  accounted  for  by  the  upkeep  of  armed  forces 
and  the  provision  of  military  equipment  and  stores. 

BRITISH  GUIANA'S  TRADE 

The  Comptroller  of  Customs,  in  his  report  on  British  Guiana's  trade  during 
1925,  states  that  during  the  year  imports  amounted  to  $13,960,483,  while 
exports  were  valued  at  $14,242,059,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 
The  value  of  domestic  produce  exported  during  1925  was  $1,311,318  below  the 
figure  of  the  previous  year.  There  was  a  gratifying  increase  in  shipments  of 
rice.  While  97,728  tons  of  sugar  were  exported  against  85,896  tons  in  1924,  the 
lower  prices  paid  meant  a  drop  of  $1,696,460  in  value  compared  with  the  previous 
year. 

The  greatest  contributor  to  the  imports  was  the  United  Kingdom  with 
$7,388,492,  the  principal  articles  being  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds,  apparel,  boots 
and  shoes,  confectionery,  edible  oils,  soap,  manufactured  tobacco,  and  whisky. 
After  *fee  United  Kingdom  came  Canada,  with  $2,877,169,  the  U.S.A.  following 
with  $2,144,314. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Case  for  Hosiery  Duty  in  Great  Britain  Not  Established 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  on  February  25, 
1926,  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  application  of  the  National  Joint  Indus- 
trial Council  of  the  Hosiery  Trade  for  the  imposition  of  a  duty  under  the  Safe- 
guarding of  Industries  Procedure  on  hosiery  and  knitware  of  cotton  or  wool 
recently  published  the  result  of  its  investigation.  No  duty  has  been  recom- 
mended.  Two  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  report  are  as  follows: — 

The  applicants  claimed  that  the  advantages  in  labour  costs  and  in  other 
directions  possessed  by  the  principal  competing  foreign  countries  were  of  such 
a  magnitude  that  any  duty  of  less  than  45  per  cent  would  be  inadequate  to 
countervail  them.  The  Committee,  however,  are  unable  to  accept  such  a  pro- 
position, and,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  consider  that  the 
applicants  have  fully  established  their  case  that  employment  in  the  industry  as 
a  whole  is  being  seriously  affected  by  foreign  importations,  the  Committee  do 
not  recommend  that  at  the  present  time  any  duty  should  be  imposed  on  the  class 
of  goods  forming  the  subject  of  the  present  application. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  cotton  hose  and  half  hose  and 
cotton  underwear  continues  to  increase,  as  is  the  tendency  at  present,  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  unemployment,  the  Committee  would  suggest  that  the 
applicants  should  be  afforded  a  further  opportunity  of  putting  forward  fresh 
evidence  on  the  question  of  costs  of  production,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
effect  of  mass  production  and  standardization  on  such  costs  of  production,  as  the 
information  furnished  to  us  was  not  sufficiently  definite  as  to  enable  us  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  in  the  matter. 

Treatment  of  Samples  under  the  Tariff  of  South  Africa 

Following  are  items  on  advertising  samples  from  the  South  African  customs 
tariff,  as  amended  by  Act  No.  34  of  1926,  now  in  force: — 

Item 
No. 

296.   Printed,  ruled,  lithographed,  and  embossed  matter  (not  being  metal  and  not  including 
embossed  paper  serviettes,  d'oyleys  and  paper  mats) : — 

(g)  (i;  Catalogues   and  price  lists  of  Union   firms  and   firms   holding  stocks   in  South 

Africa,  printed  and  posted  abroad  to  individuals  in  South  Africa  ad  val.  40% 

or  per  lb.  6d. 

(whichever  duty  shall  be  the  greater), 
(ii)  Catalogues  and  price  lists  of  firms  or  persons  having  no  established   place  of 

business  in  the  Union  and  no  permanent  agent  holding  stocks  in  South  Africa..  Free 

(h)  (i)  Ai]  advertising  samples   (not  being  any  article  liable  to  a  rated  duty  and  not 

being  an  article  of  food  liable  to  a  duty  other  than  a  rated  duty)  issued 

gratis  or  intended  for  distribution  gratis,  as  advertising  matter  ad  val.  40% 

or    per   lb.  6d. 

(whichever  duty  shall  be  the  greater). 

(ii)  Advertising  samples  of  an  article  of  food  liable  to  a  duty  other  than  a  rated  duty 

issued  gratis  or  intended  for  distribution  gratis,  as  advertising  matter   Free 

(iii)  All   other   advertising  matter,   including   advertising   invoice   forms   and  similar 

stationary  usually  issued  gratis  or  at  nominal  prices  ad  val.  40% 

or    per    lb.  6d. 

(whichever  duty  shall  be  the  greater). 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  under  date  of  July  23,  forwards  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  Excise  at  Pretoria  giving  a  ruling 
with  regard  to  these  goods.  Samples  of  ad  valorem  goods,  other  than  foodstuffs, 
intended  for  advertising  purposes  and  imported  without  any  loose  advertising 
matter,  will  be  dealt  with  as  follows: —  • 

When  imported  in  unlabelled  metal  containers,  whether  such  containers  are 
printed  on  or  not,  the  samples  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty  if  they  are  of  no 
commercial  value  and  are  not  got  up  in  the  packings  and  sizes  usually  sold  to 
the  public.  In  metal  containers  with  a  printed  label  affixed  to  the  container,  the 
sample  will  be  liable  to  duty  at  40  per  cent  or  6d.  per  pound,  whichever  is  the 
greater. 
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New  Zealand  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland, 
cables  that  resolutions  have  passed  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  making  certain 
changes  in  the  New  Zealand  tariff,  effective  as  from  August  31.  From  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  cablegram  the  table  appended  has  been  prepared,  setting 
forth  the  effect  of  the  tariff  amendment.  As  this  compilation  is  based  on  a  cable- 
gram necessarily  condensed,  and  requiring  interpretation,  the  statement  now 
given  is  subject  to  confirmation.  Further  particulars  have  been  forwarded  by 
mail,  and  on  receipt  of  these  additional  information  will  be  published  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

The  British  preferential  rates  quoted  are  applicable  to  Canadian  goods 
when  the  usual  preference  conditions  are  fulfilled.  The  term  "  n.e.i."  in  each  case 
means  "  not  elsewhere  included  "  in  the  complete  tariff. 


Item 
No. 


275 
417 

549 

550 


563 


Ex.  598 


Rubber  tires,  rubber  tiring,  and  inner 
tubes  of  rubber  for  pneumatic 

tires,  n.e.i.,  (ad  val  

Gas  engines  and  oil  engines  entered  an 
and  declared  for  use  on  cycles, 
motor  vehicles,  traction  engines 
and  tractors  suited  for  use  in 
warehouses  or  upon  wharves  and 

pavements,  ad  val  

Bicycles,  tricycles,  and  the  like 
vehicles,  including  motorcycles, 
also  hubs,  spindles,  and  other 
finished,  partly  finished,  or  ma- 
chined parts  of  the  same,  n.e.i.; 
side-cars  for  motorcycles,  ad  val. 
Motor  vehicles,  n.e.i.,  single  seated 
bodies  


Motor  vehicles,  n.e.i. 
bodies  


ouble  seated 


Motor  vehicles,  n.e.i.,  with  fixed  or 
movable  canopy  tops,  i.e.,  lim- 
ousines, taxicabs,  etc  


Speedometers,  and  mileage-record- 
ers, suited  for  use  on  road  vehi- 
cles, ad  val  

Cedar,  rough  sawn  


Former 
British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


10  Per  cent 


10  Per  cent 


10  Per  cent 

10  p.c,  ad  val. 
plus 
£5  each 


10  p.c.  ad  val. 
plus 
£10  each 


10  p.c.  ad  val. 
plus 
£15  each 


10  Per  cent 
Free 


Former 
General 
Tariff 


25  Per  cent 


25  Per  cent 


25  Per  cent 

25  p.c,  ad  val. 
plus 
£lk  each 


25  p.c.  ad  val. 
plus 
£15  each 


25  p.c.  ad  val 
nlus 
£22| each 


25  Per  cent 
Free 


New 
British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


10  Per  cent 


10  Per  cent 


10  Per  cent 

10  p.c,  ad  val. 
plus  surtax 
on  body  of 
10  p.c,  ad  val. 

up  to  £200 
dutiablevalue; 
5  p.c.  on  any 
remainder 


10  Per  cent 
2sh.  per  100 
superficial 
feet 


New 
General 
Tariff 


35  Per  cent 


35  Per  cent 


35  Per  cent 

35  p.c,  ad  val. 

plus  surtax 
on  body  of 
15  p.c,  ad  val. 

up  to  £200 
dutiablevalue; 
1\  p.c.  on  any 

remainder 


35  Per  cent 
2sh.  per  100 
superficial 
feet 


Definition  of  Chassis  under  Australian  Tariff 

The  definition  of  a  motor  car  chassis,  unassembled,  for  tariff  purposes  in 
Australia  has  been  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  new  paragraph  to  the  former 
definition.  As  Canada  is  accorded  an  intermediate  tariff  rate  on  the  item  in 
question,  the  revised  definition  is  published  herewith  in  full: — 

Chassis  Unassembled.— To  be  admitted  under  Item  359  (D)  (4)  (a)  the  frame  must  be 
imported  bare.   A  bare  frame  shall  be  understood  to  consist  of  side  members,  end  members, 
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cross  members,  sub-frame,  dumb  irons  (front  and  rear),  tank  saddles,  brackets  for  fixing 
engine,  rear  spring  brackets,  whether  fixed  by  rivets,  welding,  gussets,  or  bolts,  and  such  other 
parts  as  are  riveted  on  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  engine  only  (or  if  one  unit  the  engine  and  gear  box  only)  may  be  secured  to  the 
chassis  frame  for  transit  purposes  by  such  means  as  are  not  the  permanent  means  of  fixing 
such  engines  to  the  frame. 

Czecho-Siovakian  Tariff  Reductions  Extended  to  Canada 

According  to  notification  received  from  Mr.  F.  V.  Kveton,  Acting  Consul 
General  of  Czecho-Slovakia  in  Montreal,  reduced  rates  of  duty  provided  for  in 
Article  2  of  the  Czecho-Siovakian  Customs  Law  No.  109  of  June  22,  192G,  will 
be  applied  to  Canadian  products  until  January  1,  1927.  This  concession  is 
granted  on  account  of  the  cancellation  by  the  Canadian  Customs  authorities  of 
a  regulation  made  in  1922  relating  to  the  appraisal  of  Czecho-Siovakian  goods 
for  duty  purposes  in  Canada.  In  a  Canadian  Customs  memorandum  on  the 
subject,  just  issued,  it  is  stated  that  the  standard  of  currency  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
is  not  now  regarded  as  substantially  depreciated. 

The  Czecho-Siovakian  law  in  question  is  understood  to  affect  various  kinds 
of  products,  and  notably  flour,  on  which  the  general  tariff  would  have  been  120 
crowns  ($3.55)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  as  compared  with  70  crowns  ($2.07) 
under  the  more  favourable  tariff  provided  for  in  the  new  arrangement.  The 
general  rate  on  wheat  was  60  crowns  per  100  kg.  as  compared  with  30  crowns 
imder  the  reduced  tariff.  Further  details  regarding  the  Czecho-Slovakia'/i  rates 
will  be  published  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

NEWFOUNDLAND'S  IMPORT  TRADE 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Field,  H.M.  Senior  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  the  imports  of  Newfoundland 
during 'the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1925,  were  valued  at  $36,405,000,  compared 
with  $27,677,000  in  the  previous  year.  The  bulk  of  this  trade  was  secured  by 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  in  the  order  named,  the 
respective  values  in  the  two  years — 1923-24  in  parentheses — being  $13,759,788 
($11,569,434),  $11,357,585  ($6,250,360),  $9,976,292  ($8,589,290). 

The  principal  imports  into  Newfoundland  during  the  fiscal  year  1924-25, 
together  with  quantities  and  values,  were  as  follows: — Flour,  342,365  barrels, 
$2757,357;  coal,  336,623  tons.  $1,963,514;  wines  and  spirits,  295,086  gallons, 
$1,349,287;  salted  beef,  47,862  barrels  $829,502;  pork,  30,787  barrels,  $736,304; 
sugar,  135,137  cwt.,  $692  386;  leather  and  leather  ware,  $624,012;  tea.  1.520,831 
pounds,  $593,274;  molasses,  832,380  gallons,  $429,148;  tobacco.  728.093  pounds, 
$297,984;  butter  and  oleo,  7,253  cwt.,  $268,973;  and;  salt  other  than  table  and 
dairy,  61,968  tons,  $174,329. 

Mr.  Field  states  that  it  is  the  desire  of  Newfoundlanders  to  buv  all  British 
goods  possible  in  preference  to  those  of  other  countries,  and  they  trust  British 
exporters  will  hehp  to  improve  conditions  for  trading  with  them  and  to  build  up 
a  great  inter-Imperial  trade. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  lime  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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MANCHESTER  TEXTILE  EXHIBITION 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool,  has  for- 
warded a  number  of  prospectuses  of  the  Textile  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held 
at  Manchester  during  the  week  October  1  to  October  9,  1926.  The  exhibition  is 
being  organized  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  Its  purpose  is  to 
display  textiles  from  raw  material  to  the  finished  product,  machinery  and  acces- 
sories being  included.  The  manager  of  the  exhibition  notes  that  there  is  con- 
siderable opening  for  Canadian  wood-pulp  and  wool,  and  that  exhibits  can  be 
arranged  and  applications  accepted  up  to  September  25  so  long  as  space  is  avail- 
able. 

A  prospectus  of  the  exhibition,  which  gives  details  regarding  the  cost  of 
exhibiting,  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
Applications  for  space  should  be  addressed  to  the  Exhibition  Manager,  Man- 
chester Guardian  Commercial,  Guardian  Building,  Manchester. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

SEPTEMBER  7,  1926 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  7,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
August  30,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending   Week  Ending 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  ..  Fr. 

^zecho -Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  ■  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. .  ..$ 


.00 


August  30, 

Septemb 

Parity 

1926 

1926 

$4.85 

$4.8375 

$4.8412 

.193 

.0275 

.0277 

.203 

.0296 

.0295 

.193 

.0252 

.0252 

.193 

.0288 

.0296 

.402 

.3998 

.4002 

.193 

.0323 

.0366 

.193 

.1503 

.1512 

.108 

.0520 

.0520 

.193 

.1927 

.  1930 

.238 

.2377 

.2378 

.193 

.0116 

.0114 

.268 

.2185 

.2189 

.268 

.2669 

.2670 

.268 

.2650 

.2652 

.14125 

.1412 

.1412 

.498 

.4790 

.4725 

.3709 

.4500 

.4525 

2s. 

.3665 

.3650 

$1.00 

.9970 

.9985 

.498 

.4880 

.4875 

.424 

.4032 

.4040 

.£24 

.1532 

.1537 

.198 

.0045 

4.87;-; 

4; 8300 

4.8350 

1.01750—1.0050 

1.0050—1. 

.708 

.6925 

.6812 

.4020 

.4025 

.4025 

4.863 

3.8850 

3.8900 

.567 

.5725 

.5725 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Marys  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

986.  Flour  for  West  Africa. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  West  African  traders,  main- 
taining their  own  branches  in  West  Africa,  are  open  to  receive  as  buyers  direct  offers  from 
Canadian  mills. 

987.  Flour  for  West  Africa. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Manchester  with  connec- 
tions among  West  African  merchants  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  miller  for  sales  to 
West  African  firms  on  a  commission  basis. 

988.  Biscuits;  Jams;  Hams;  Flour. — Chinese  provision  firm  in  Hong  Kong  desire 
connection  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  biscuits,  jams,  hams,  and  flour. 

989.  Canned  Herring  for  West  Africa. — A  North  of  England  house  trading  with  West 
African  markets  is  open  to  receive  f.o.b.  New  York  quotations  from  .Canadian  exporters  who 
could  furnish  herring  suitable  for  the  native  trade,  put  up  in  1-pound  round  flat  tins.  Sample 
tin  of  herring  now  being  marketed  in  this  territory  is  on  file  for  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  firms. 

990.  Canned  Herring  for  West  Africa. — A  firm  of  West  African  commission  agents 
located  at  Manchester  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  packers  in  a  position  to 
supply  canned  herring  in  1-pound  flat  round  tins  suitable  for  the  native  trade  of  West 
Africa,  with  a  view  to  representation  on  a  commission  basis.  Samples  can  be  furnished  if 
necessary. 

991.  Fresh  Apples. — Rotterdam  importer  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  apple 
exporter  with  a  view  to  representation  in  the  Netherlands. 

992.  Evaporated  Apples. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  formerly  representing  a  New 
York  State  packer,  wishes  to  secure  the  representation  of  a  first-class  Canadian  exporter  of 
dried  and  evaporated  apples. 

993.  Gallon  Apples. — A  North  of  England  house  selling  to  bakers  and  manufacturing 
confectioners  invites  c.i.f.  offers  on  solid-pack  Canadian  gallon  apples  put  up  in  tins  con- 
taining 6  pounds  net  weight,  as  buyers. 

994.  Timothy  and  Alsike  Seed. — Irish  Free  State  co-operative  society  :s  interested  in 
receiving  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

Miscellaneous 

995.  Agency  in  Australasia.— An  Australian  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  desire  the 
sole  agency  of  Canadian  exporters  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

996.  Upper  and  Sole  Leather.— Any  Canadian  exporter  who  is  desirous  of  appointing  an 
agent  in  Great  Britain  for  the  sale  of  high-grade  upper  and  sole  leather  is  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  22177). 

997.  Leather  Boards.— A  firm  in  Dublin  desire  to  receive  quotations  on  glazed  and 
unglazed,  waterproof  and  non-waterproof  leather  boards  in  various  calipers  and  different  size 
sheets,  from  200  sheets  to  240  sheets  per  cwt.  of  24  inches  by  38  inches,  prices  ranging  from 
£14  to'  £18  per  ton,  according  to  quality,  caliper,  and  finish. 

998.  Egg  Case  Fillers.— An  Irish  Free  State  firm  desire  to  receive  quotations  for  egg 
case  fillers,  made  of  pure  wood  pulp  board,  in  caliper  .030,  capacity  for  tmve  dozen  eggs; 
open  for  offers  for  regular  supply  of  from  10-  to  50-ton  lots. 

999.  Pure  Wood  Pulp  Board.— Firm  in  Dublin  desire  to  receive  quotations  for  pure  wood 
pulp  board  in  various  calipers,  different  size  sheets  in  the  minimum  caliper  .030  of  24  by  25 
inches,  320  sheets  to  cwt.   Price  about  £13  10s.  per  ton  delivered  Irish  port. 

1  000.  Waste  Sulphite  Board.— Irish  Free  State  firm  desire  to  receive  quotations  for 
waste'  sulphite  board  in  caliper  .024  and  .025  reels  and  sheets,  for  supply  to  the  match  box 
trade. 
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1.001.  Paper. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations  on  newsprint,  print- 
ing paper/ 'arid:  wallpaper. 

1.002.  Waxed  Papers. — A  firm  in  Dublin  desire  to  receive  quotations  for  waxed  papers 
for  supply  to  confectionery  trade,  particularly  toffee  manufacturers. 

1.003.  Paper  Wool  or  Paper  Shavings. — Irish  Free  State  firm  desire  to  receive  quotations 
on  paper  wool  or  paper  shavings,  white  and  coloured,  chiefly  chocolate  brown,  made  up  in 
steam-pressed  bales  of  half  or  one  cwt.  Prices  vary  according  to  quality  and  colour  from 
£35  per  ton  delivered  Irish  port. 

1.004.  Wood  Wool— An  Irish  Free  State  firm  desire  to  receive  quotations  on  wood  wool. 
Must  be  white  in  colour,  dimensions  15  mm.  by  4  mm.  maximum,  10  mm.  by  3  mm.  mini- 
mum; steam  pressed  in  bales  of  one  cwt.  or  half  a  cwt.  Price  £7  10s.  to  £8  per  ton  delivered 
Irish  port. 

1.005.  W'ood  Wool. — Irish  Free  State  co-operative  society  is  interested  in  receiving  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  exporters. 

1.006.  Paints. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations  on  paints,  enamels, 
and  varnishes. 

1.007.  Tires. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  quotations  on  rubber  tires. 

1.008.  Rolling  Stock. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  examine  catalogues  and  quota- 
tions on  railway  rolling  stock. 

1.009.  Machinery  Tools  and  Metals. — An  agent  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  with  engineering 
experience,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  novelties  and  articles 
used  by  the  Swedish  industries. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

Frotsi  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg— Antonia,  Sept.  17;  Ascania,  Sept.  24;  Ausonia. 
Oct.  1 ;  Alaunia,  Oct.  8 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Balfour,  Sept.  18;  Bosworth,  Sept.  25;  Bolingbroke  Oct.  2-  Brecon,  Oct 
9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Rancher,  Sept.  15;  Canadian  Aviator,  Sept.  25;  Cana- 
dian Hunter,  Oct.  5— all  C.G.M.M.;  Bay  State,  Sept.  25;  Ariano,  Oct.  9— both  Furness, 
Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Gracia,  Sept.  16;  Aurania,  Sept.  24;  Moveria,  Sept.  30 — all  Cunard 
Line;  Doric,  Sept.  18;  Welshman,  Sept.  25;  Regina,  Oct.  2 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line; 
Montrose,  Sept.  17;  Montcalm,  Sept.  24;  Montclare,  Oct.  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  Sept.  25;  Huronian,  Oct.  2 — both  White  Star-Dominion 
Line;  Concordia,  Sept.  18;  Kastalia,  Sept.  25;  Parthenia,  Oct.  9 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Sept.  18;  Caimvalona,  Sept.  25;  Cairntorr,  Oct.  2 
— all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Sept.  17;  Carmia,  Sept.  24;  Athenia,  Oct.  1 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;   Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  7. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  22. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  16;  Manchester  Brigade,  Sept.  23;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Sept.  30;  Manchester  Corporation,  Oct.  7 — all  Manchester  Liners. 
To  Hull.— Bay  State,  Furness,  Withy,  Sept.  25. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor,  Sept.  24;  Canadian  Leader.  Oct.  8 — both 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Sept.  26. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Sept.  22;  Melita,  Oct.  6 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Rancher,  Sept.  15;  Canadian  Aviator,  Sept.  25;  Canadian  Hunter,  Oct.  5 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Havre. — Hada,  Sept.  16;  Laval  County,  Oct.  13 — both  Intercontinental  Transports 
Ltd. 

To  Hamburg. — Birk,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Sept.  30;  Cairngowan.  Thomson 
Line,  Sept.  25. 

To  Rotterdam. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Sept.  17. 
To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mcditerraneo  Italian  Service,  Oct.  6. 
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To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian-American  Line  Oct.  12. 

To  Australian  Pouts. — Canadian  Britisher, .  Sept  7;  Canadian  Challenger,  Oct.  2 — 
both  C.G.M.M.;  Corio,  New  Zealand  SS..  Ltd.,  Sept.  25. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish.  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  25;  Colac,  New  Zealand 
SS.,  Sept.  23. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Sept.  15. 
To  South  American  Ports. — Herakles,  Houston  Line,  Sept.  30. 

To  St.  Kitts.  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Dhmerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Sept. 
21;    Canadian  Otter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Oct.  1;  Canadian  Runner,  Oct.  11—  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  Sept.  22; 
Canadian  Forester,  Oct.  13— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Chahlottetown).— Canadian  Sapper.  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  23; 
Wenchita,  Canada  SS.  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec). — Northland,  Sept.  22.  Oct.  6;  Nayarit,  Sept.  13,  Sept. 
27 — both  Clarke  Steamship  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Glasgow. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  23. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Sept.  15;  Empress  of  France,  Sept.  29 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  29. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua.  Montserrat.  Dominica.  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerapa. — Canadian  Beaver,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  9. 

From  Halifax 

To  Southampton.— Ohio,  R.M.S.P..  Oct.  4. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  25;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  13 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  St.  John's   Nfld. — Nova  Scotia.  Sept.  25;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  13— both  Furness, 
Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  26.  Oct,  9. 

To  Newfoundland  South  Coast  Outports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar 

SS.,  Oct.  12. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  (da  North  Sydney). — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct.  5. 
To  Bermuda,  Barbados.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  R.M.S.P..  Oct.  8. 
To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner.  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  24. 
To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Sept.  22. 
To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Oct.  6. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Oct.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Can- 
adian Pacific,  Sept.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel,  Sept.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Sept.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Nagasaki. — Alabama   Maru,   Osaka  Shosen 

Kaisha,  Sept.  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Sept.  22. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  9. 
To  Manchester. — London  Corporation,  Sept.  14;  Pacific  Shipper,  Oct.  5 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Line. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Importer.  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  9. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — La  Marseillaise,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique,  Sept.  25. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Savoia,  Sept.  16; 
Piave,  Sept.  25 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Bbisbane. — Pawlet,  American- 
Australian  Orient  Line,  Sept.  19. 

To  Auckland,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin  and  Napier. — WTest  Henshaw,  American-Australian 
Orient  Line,  Oct.  7. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act, 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.   Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note.— Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercia 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926) .   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English ) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

B.    Millin,    Commercial   Agent,   The   Royal  Ex- 
change  Building,    Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne.  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States.  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucinea, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  60 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan  (102). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.     Room   No.   2,   Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Custom* 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South -Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  State* 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 

Washington. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Agland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1926. 
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AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  " 

!^ISI1^j£^gort  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade 
commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  who  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  paid  a  visit 
to  Peru  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade,  has  now  been  published.  This  report 
embodies  a  series  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  within  recent  months.  It  includes  chapters  on  the  market  for  various 
foodstuffs  and  manufactured  lines  which  are  on  sale  in  Peru  as  well  as  sections 
on  Peculiarities  and  Difficulties  of  the  Market;  on  Currency,  Exchange  and 
Banking;  Agriculture,  Mining  and  Railways;  Electric  Lighting  in  Peru;  and 
Tariffs  and  Shipping  Documents. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet,  which  extends  to  64  pages,  is  25  cents,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  any  subscriber  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Applications  for  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  DOUGLAS  S.  COLE'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  has  returned 
to  Canada  and  is  to  undertake  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  with  the  object  of  stimu- 
lating interest  in  Canadian  export  trade  to  his  territory,  which  covers  the  West 
of  England,  South  Wales  arid  South  Midlands.  Mr.  Cole's  itinerary  will  shortly 
be  announced,  but  pending  its  compilation,  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
who  are  interested  in  this  market  and  who  desire  to  ibe  brought  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Cole  or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  forthwith  with  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments may  be  made. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  31,  1926. — In  June  and  July  trade  is  practically  at  a  stand- 
still in  Australia,  as  traders  are  engaged  in  taking  stock  and  making  out  their 
half-yearly  balances.  Also  it  is  now  in  between  seasons,  August  being  neither 
winter  nor  summer,  and  the  activity  of  the  spring  trade  has  not  commenced  and 
the  buying  for  the  following  winter  will  not  commence  until  the  end  of  August 
and  well  into  September. 

The  financial  conditions  generally  are  sound,  but  there  is  very  little  surplus 
cash  available  owing  to  the  wheat  crop  last  season  being  a  very  short  one,  which 
meant  many  million  pounds  of  money  less  to  spend  by  the  producer.  Also  there 
were  shortages  on  wool  and  butter.  With  the  exception  of  Queensland,  in  which 
state  severe  drought  conditions  have  prevailed  for  a  protracted  period,  bountiful 
rains  have  fallen  generally  throughout  the  country  at  right  periods,  and  as  prices 
for  wheat  and  wool  are  continuing  on  a  profitable  level,  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  coming  season  will  be  highly  favourable  to  all  departments  of  rural 
production. 

The  dependence  of  Australia  on  favourable  weather  conditions  in  primary 
production  is  illustrated  in  the  recently  issued  export  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1926.  Owing  to  dry  weather  experienced  at  critical  stages  of 
growth  of  crops  during  1925,  the  exports  of  wheat  declined  in  value  from 
£34,613,713  to  £17,038,516;  other  grain  from  £1,056,744  to  £206,045;  and  butter 
from  £10,006,081  to  £7,006,872. 

Customs  and  excise  revenue  continues  buoyant,  the  total  for  July  being 
£3,538,517  as  against  £3,516,921  for  July,  1925,  or  an  increase  of  £21,596.  Postal 
and  other  returns  were  also  very  satisfactory  for  the  first  month  of  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

The  abandonment  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  of  the  recently 
increased  customs  duties  on  motor  chassis  and  rubber  tires  was  welcome  to  motor 
traders  and  users,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  the  extra  rate  of  2d.  (4 
cents)  per  gallon  on  petrol  also  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Prime 
Minister,  however,  has  definitely  stated  that  the  latter  is  to  remain  in  force, 
hence  the  duty  of  3d.  (6  cents)  per  gallon  may  be  ratified  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Parliament. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  in  establish- 
ing an  assembling  and  motor-body  plant  at  Geelong  (40  miles  from  Melbourne), 
the  General  Motors  Company  are  establishing  their  own  assembling  plant  in 
Melbourne  and  propose  to  vend  their  own  vehicles  instead  of  through  agents, 
which  will  materially  alter  the  economy  of  the  motor  car  trade.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  for  Government  support  and  also  in  public  sentiment  in  favour 
of  British-made  cars  and  the  trade  anticipates  that  the  next  few  years  may 
bring  changes  in  this  direction. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Wheat. — During  July  the  wheat  market  remained  very  firm,  and  following 
upon  a  good  demand  from  New  Zealand  (which  purchased  a  considerable  quan- 
tity during  June)  prices  increased  considerably.  There  was  also  a  demand  from 
Jocal  millers,  and  wheat  was  sold  up  to  7s.  ($1.70)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  The  existing 
stocks  of  wheat  are  being  held  for  account  of  millers,  and  as  this  surplus  will  be 
needed  for  gristing  purposes  there  is  little  likelihood  of  more  than  moderate 
quantities  being  available  for  export  during  the  balance  of  this  year.  Wheat  is 
nominally  worth,  as  this  mail  closes  (August  11),  7s.  to  7s.  Id.  ($1.70  to  $1.72) 
per  bushel  f.o.b. 
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Flour. — In  July  the  Australian  flour  market  firmed  considerably  on  account 
of  a  big  demand  from  New  Zealand,  which  country  is  short  of  wheat  and  hence 
obtained  its  necessary  supplies  from  its  nearest  source,  Australia.  There  has 
also  been  an  active  demand  for  flour  from  the  East,  Egypt,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, but  the  demand  from  South  Africa  has  been  of  small  volume.  At  the  time 
of  writing  most  of  the  millers  throughout  Australia  are  heavily  committed  for 
forward  delivery,  and  as  supplies  of  wheat 'on  hand  will  be  barely  sufficient  to 
tide  millers  over  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  season's  wheat  in  December  next, 
nour  prices  are  likely  to  go  higher,  and  it  is  possible  that  only  limited  quantities 
will  be  available  for  export  during  November  and  December. 

The  f.o.b.  quotations  ruling  to-day  (August  11)  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  are: 
sacks  of  150  pounds  gross,  £14  12s.  6d.  ($71.18) ;  hessian  bags  of  101  pounds 
gross,  £14  17s.  6d.  ($72.39) ;  and  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross,  £15  7s.  6d. 
($74.83). 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  RETURNS,  1925-26 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  9,  1926  — The  preliminary  trade  returns  (subject  to 
revision)  of  the  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
on  June  30,  1926,  show  a  total  trade  to  the  value  of  £299,690,465.  The  imports 
and  exports  compare  in  value  with  those  of  the  preceding  years  as  follows: — 

Decrease 

1924-25  1925-26  1925-26 

Imports   £157,143,296         £151,445,493         £  5,697,803 

Exports   162,030,159  148,244,972  13.785,187 

Total  trade   £319,173,455         £299,690,465  £19,482,990 

Allowing  for  gold  to  the  value  of  £10,511,204,  which  was  imported  in  1924-25 
as  against  £361,679  in  1925-26,  the  latter  year  shows  an  actual  increase  in  the 
imports  of  merchandise  to  the  extent  of  £4,451,722. 

The  decrease  in  exports  was  entirely  due  to  the  dry  weather  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  1925  and  consequent  reduction  in  wheat  exports,  which  were 
£17,575,197  less  in  value  than  in  1924-25.  The  oversea  shipments  of  other  grain 
and  butter  were  also  substantially  reduced  owing  to  much  smaller  production. 

AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

To  illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  Australian  trade  in  recent  fiscal  years  (July 
to  June)  the  following  comparative  return,  showing  increases  and  decreases  of 
imports  and  exports,  is  submitted:  — 

+  Increase 

Year  Total  Imports     Total  Exports       —  Decrease 

1920-  21    £163  331,140         £131,925,091  —£31,406,049 

1921-  22    101,063,661  127,949,455         +  26,885,794 

1922-  23    131.808,673  117,913,083         —   13  895,590 

1923-  24    140,618,293  119,487,164         —  21,131,129 

1924-  25    157,143,296  162,030',159         +  4,886.863 

.     1925-26    151,445,493  148,244,972         —  3,200.521 

TRADE  OF  CANADA  AND  AUSTRALIA  COMPARED 

A  comparison  of  the  total  trade  of  the  Dominion  with  that  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  past  two  fiscal  years  is  submitted  in  the  appended  schedule  (Aus- 
tralian figures  converted  at  $4.86  to  the  £) : — 

Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 

1924-25   Canada                                                  $796,932,537  $1,069,067,353  $1,865,999,890 

1924-  25   Australia                                                 763,716,418  787,466,572  1.551,182,090 

1925-  26   Canada                                                   927,402,732  1,315,192,791  2.242,595,523 

1925-26   Australia                                                 736,025,095  720,470,563  1,456,495,658 

26884— 1£ 
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IMPORTS  BY  STATES 

The  relative  trading  importance  of  each  Australian  state  is  illustrated  in 
the  appended  schedule  of  the  imports  into  the  Commonwealth  during  the  fiscal 
years  1924-25  and  1925-26:— 

Importing  States                                                                              1924-25  1925-26 

New  South  Wales  '                                         £  66,321,757  f  63,943,799 

54,289,690  50,332,546 

12.833  375  13,756,654 

13,970,327  13,896,069 

8,026,452  7,963,551 

1,681,059  1,518,771 

Northern  Territory                                                                                       20,636  34,103 

£157,143.296  £151,445,493 


IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  MERCHANDISE 

The  imports  of  some  leading  lines  of  goods  and  products,  of  particular 
interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters,  in  the  fiscal  years  of  1924-25 
and  1925-26  are  tabulated  for  ready  reference  as  follows :- 

Agricultural  implements  

Apparel : 

Blouses  and  costumes  

Boots  and  shoes  

Hats  and  caps  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

Men  and  boys'  clothing  . .  

Trimmings  

Other  apparel  ..   ..  ;.  

Piece  goods  : 

Canvas  and  duck  

Cotton  and  linen.  

Silk  

Woollens  

Other  

Carpets  and  linoleums  

Textiles  other  ,  .'  

Bags  and  sacks  

Cable  and  wire  (electrical)  

Electrical  appliances  and  machinery  

Other  machines  and  machinery  

Vehicles. 

Motor  cycles  and  tricycles  

Bodies  for  motor  cars  

Chassis  for  motor  cars  

Other  vehicles  and  parts  

Iron  and  steel : 

Bar,  rod,  hoop,  etc  

Girders,  beams,  etc  

Pig  and  scrap  

Pipes  and  tubes  

Plate  and  sheet : 

Galvanized,  flat  

Galvanized,  corrugated  "  

Plain  

Tinned  :  .. 

Rails  and  fishplates  

Wire  igjOu;   . . 

Tools  of  trade  

Other  metal  and  manufactures  

Rubber  manufactures  

Leather  and  manufactures  of  

Timber : 

Dressed  

Undressed  

Manufactures    


1924-25 

i  784,024 

C         OOO  OOO 

£  eod\o2o 

456,775 

389.730 

466,583 

438,584 

556,473 

cfto  ace: 

2.163,501 

1    ACQ  C\dA 

070  TCO 

273 .762- 

1,058,470 

94 1 ,036 

2,145,005 

1,752,774 

895,574 

914,514 

10,932.661 

10,343,323 

5,135,909 

5  257.115 

3,211,351 

2.319,756 

O  (ICQ  7(\f\ 

O  7/1A  A  At 

O  AOO  CCO 
2,000,000 

9  71 1  Oft* 

9  H°.Q  14Q 

4,048,847 

4,190,040 

1,327,766 

1.432,941 

4,954,417 

4.715.172 

6,904,192 

7,556,740 

754.350 

713,289 

1.109,846 

1,183.937 

10.493.449 

10.732.507 

2,652,530 

2,431,238 

1,149.670 

938.150 

326.348 

346.013 

184.675 

114.469 

1,389,130 

1,569,200 

586,027 

490,356 

1.853.682 

1.555,156 

997,400 

853,833 

1,571.891 

1.279,555 

'36,473 

171.874 

627,169 

536. 968 

1,177,854 

1,146.792 

6,613.209 

6,759,910 

2,347,019 

3.240,262 

464,881 

452.509 

1,245,418 

1.432,947 

3.202,527 

3.883.453 

598,191 

607,255 
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1921-25 

1925-26 

Paper : 

£     229  539 

£    221  112 

2  793  332 

2  85"?  99"? 

4  .OiJU  ,i,wO 

QfU  QQO 

Q40  OCT 

KR1  QQ7 

KAA  COO 

180  425 

221,360 

O  QQO  OQR 

9/1  *>75 

41,732 

<15Q  Q51 

  1,180,460 

1^044,913 

  680,618 

860,458 

Fish: 

  1,120,428 

1,167,737 

  361,090 

379,505 

PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS 

The  principal  exports  from  Australia  in  1925-26,  in  comparison  with  those 
ior  the  previous  fiscal  year,  are  tabulated  for  ready  reference  as  follows: — 


1924-25  1925-26 

Butter   £10,006,081  £  7,006,872 

Cheese   365,764  271,973 

^Beef,  frozen   4,140,087  3,264,920 

Lamb,  frozen   1,216,242  1,717,735 

Mutton,  frozen   305,840  601,210 

Rabbits,  frozen   310,683  399,039 

Canned   289,645  382,026 

Other   733,592  917,928 

Milk  and  cream   1,694,634  1,449,431 

Currants  dried   509.179  402,283 

Raisins  1   1  £92,566  1,026,339 

Apples  fresh   878,718  1,275,565 

Wheat   34,613,713  17,038,516 

Grain,  other   1,056,744  206,045 

Flour   6,186,275  6,839,361 

Hides  and  skins   8,149.800  8,298,036 

Leather  and  manufactures   701,856  696,047 

Wool : 

Greasy   55,580,545  56  500.834 

Scoured   6,562,751  5,542,537 

Tops   1,119,849  1,162,877 

Zinc  ores  and  concentrates   1,055,802  1,499,394 

Zinc  bars,  blocks,  etc   1,146,309  1,069,332 

Lead,  pig,  and  in  matte   4,154.448  4,524,142 

Timber   1,636,897  1,383,900 

Tallow,  unrefined   1,733,990  1,611,176 


On  reference  to  the  schedules  it  will  be  observed  that  many  imported  lines  of 
interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  show  encouraging  increases,  including  agri- 
cultural implements,  motor  chassis  and  bodies,  pipes  and  tubes,  timber,  news- 
print, paper  pulp,  and  canned  fish. 

It  will  be  six  to  eight  months  before  the  revised  trade  returns  for  1925-26 
are  published,  and  until  then  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
importations  from  Canada  with  those  from  all  other  countries.  It  is  confidently 
anticipated,  however,  that  when  the  details  are  made  available  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  Canadian-Australian  Trade  Agreement,  which  was  in  operation 
for  nine  months  of  the  year,  will  be  evident  on  such  lines  of  Dominion  produc- 
tion to  which  preference  is  now  extended.  In  the  meantime  a  more  detailed 
schedule  of  imports  and  exports  for  1925-26  than  appears  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs is  available  for  reference  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  T.C.-7-113). 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  August  13,  1926. — The  patchy  trading  conditions  reported  last 
month  have  continued  and  almost  all  business  has  been  the  reverse  of  brisk. 
The  complete  failure  of  the  maize  crop,  from  an  export  point  of  view,  is  largely 
responsible.  It  seems  probable  that  South  Africa  will  have  to  import  some  maize 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

Apart  from  maize,  however,  the  agricultural  outlook  is  fairly  hopeful.  The 
very  severe  weather  of  the  past  month,  including  hail  and  snow  in  areas  which 
are  unused  to  such  extremes,  will  on  the  whole  prove  beneficial,  particularly  to 
live  stock  industries. 

The  continuance  of  the  British  coal  strike  is  having  less  effect  upon  wools 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Germany  is  becoming  an  increasing  factor  in  this 
demand  and  more  satisfactory  returns  are  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 

The  citrus  shipping  season  is  drawing  to  its  close  and  a  feature  of  the  season 
has  been  the  ease  with  which  Great  Britain  has  absorbed  largely  increased 
exports.  Citrus  congestion  at  Cape  Town,  the  principal  shipping  port,  has  been 
overcome  and  shipping  problems  have  not  intruded  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
previous  years. 

Due  to  the  British  coal  strike,  South  Africa  is  shipping  a  few  cargoes  of 
coal  to  England.  This  temporary  market,  however,  does  not  repair  the  bunker- 
ing business  of  the  Union,  which  is  being  seriously  diminished  by  the  growth  of 
oil-burning  motor  vessels  upon  the  African  run.  The  new  Union-Castle  ships 
which  ordinarily  would  bunker  many  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  annually  in 
South  Africa  are  all  oil  burners. 

There  are  heavy  purchases  by  English  syndicates  in  Rhodesian  lands. 
There  is  something  approaching  a  boom  in  the  tobacco  industry  in  these  terri- 
tories. 

The  trade  in  Nyassaland  cotton  and  tobacco  is  likewise  prosperous.  On  the 
whole,  East  African  reports  are  good. 

IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA,  APRIL  TO 

JUNE,  1926 

J.  Neill,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  August  13,  1926. — The  statistics  of  imports  into  New  Zealand 
from  Canada  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30  were  valued  at  £839,768  ($4,198,840) 
against  £978,123  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  ($4,890,615),  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  £138,355  ($691,775).  This  decrease  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  motor  passenger  vehicles  is  £159,696  lower  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1925. 

Principal  Increases. — Oats,  £10,486;  oats,  ground  or  manufactured,  £4,111;  gum  boots, 
£5,042;  hardware  n.e.i.,  £4,785;  electric  appliances  n.e.i.,  £12,864;  cedar,  rough  sawn,  £4,519; 
newsprint,  £8,021;  wrapping  paper,  £5,574;  chassis  for  passenger  vehicles,  £28,413;  tires  for 
motor  vehicles,  £10,555. 

Principal  Decreases. — Fish,  potted  and  preserved,  £12,266;  iron  and  steel — bar,  bolt  and 
rod,  £13,957;  aluminum,  £20,862;  wrought  iron  pipes,  tubes,  etc.,  £6,064;  wire  fencing,  plain, 
£9,290;  wire  iron  n.e.i.,  £4,631;  passenger  vehicles  other  than  buses,  £159,696;  chassis  for 
lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses,  £12,108. 

A  special  table  covering  in  detail  the  importations  from  Canada  to  New 
Zealand  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1926,  together  with  articles  affected  by 
and  the  value  of  the  Canadian  preference,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Customs 
Department  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained 
by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  T/C-7-100. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  September  2,  1926. — The  coal  stoppage  has  continued  during 
another  month  seriously  to  affect  manufacturing  operations  in  this  district,  and 
there  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  ill  effects  of  the  dispute  in  raising  costs  of 
production  will  not  be  limited  to  the  actual  duration  of  the  stoppage.  Although 
the  problem  of  fuel  costs  will  necessarily  tend  to  become  easier  as  the  home 
supply  of  coal  expands,  an  early  return  to  the  pre-strike  level  is  not  assured, 
and  the  higher  prices  which  are  now  being  quoted  in  many  industries  are  a 
direct  result  of  this  situation.  Accordingly,  when  home  supplies  are  again  avail- 
able, the  price  of  coal  will  be  a  factor  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the  restora- 
tion of  industrial  activity  will  depend  largely  on  the  ability  of  the  coal  trade  to 
provide  fuel  at  a  price  that  manufacturers  can  afford  to  pay. 

Meanwhile,  the  increasing  use  of  foreign  coal  although  at  high  prices  and 
inferior  in  quality  has  eased  the  situation  slightly  among  industries  dependent 
on  this  fuel,  and  some  decrease  in  unemployment  has  been  noted  in  consequence. 
Arrivals  of  foreign  coal  into  the  Humber  ports  since  the  stoppage  were  reported 
as  over  870,000  tons  up  to  August  26.  Imports  to  Liverpool  during  August  are 
estimated  at  430,000  tons.  The  demand  for  foreign  coal  at  Newcastle  has  been 
rather  slow  and  late  prices  have  been  from  40s.  to  45s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  Tyne  dock. 

The  month's  output  in  the  cotton  trade  was  small  on  account  of  the  coal 
difficulty,  and  prolonged  holidays.  Demand  was  poor  owing  in  part  to  buyers' 
strong  objections  to  contracts  containing  a  strike  clause,  and  also  to  an  appreci- 
able extent  to  the  weakness  of  the  market  for  raw  material. 

The  manufacturing  industry  has  been  upset  by  a  sharp  fall  in  raw  cotton 
values  during  the  month  along  with  the  prospects  of  further  declines  at  a  time 
when  stability  was  needed  to  restore  confidence  in  forward  buying.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  spindles  and  looms  of  Lancashire  are  on  half  time,  as  neither 
the  manufacturers  nor  spinners  find  any  encouragement  to  keep  their  mills  run- 
ning beyond  the  time  required  to  complete  existing  contracts.  Markets  for  yarn 
and  cloth  abroad  have  been  generally  dull,  and  there  seems  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  regaining  the  much-needed  period  of  steady  flowing  trade. 

Although  the  woollen  trade  on  the  whole  is  still  operating  under  difficulties, 
the  Bradford  worsted  section  has  been  somewhat  improved  in  recent  weeks. 
Top  makers  and  manufacturers  have  experienced  a  better  demand  which  has 
caused  an  upward  movement  of  prices  chiefly  in  the  cross-bred  departments. 
Improvement  has  also  been  reported  in  the  fine  worsted  trade  of  Huddersfield, 
and  spinners  of  coloured  yarns  have  been  quite  busy. 

The  coal  situation  continues  to  prohibit  business  of  any  magnitude  in  the 
North  East  Coast  iron  and  steel  trade.  Meanwhile,  the  statistical  position  of 
all  branches  is  strong,  as  stocks  have  been  reduced  to  very  low  dimensions,  and 
producers  expect  to  be  actively  employed  in  the  delivery  of  contracts  in  abey- 
ance when  the  coal  deadlock  ends.  Foreign  fuel  is  now  coming  forward  in  large 
quantities,  but  the  high  prices  asked  are  a  serious  obstacle  to  business. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  open  hearth  steel  production  at  Sheffield 
remained  at  a  standstill  during  August. '  It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  orders  for  ship  and  other  plates,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  steel  and 
steel  products  for  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  trades,  will  provide  several 
months'  work  when  production  is  possible  again.  The  manufacturing  and 
lighter  branches  of  the  Sheffield  trades  have  been  displaying  more  activity  than 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  coal  stoppage.  The  cutlery  and  plate  industries 
have  been  only  moderately  employed,  but  conditions  appear  to  be  no  worse  than 
a  month  ago,  and  a  better  demand  is  reported  from  certain  of  the  dominions. 
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Although  the  engineering  industries  of  Lancashire  on  the  whole  have  passed 
through  another  unsatisfactory  month,  one  company  is  reported  to  have  secured 
the  contract  for  73  broadgauge  locomotives,  and  another  the  contract  for  twenty 
of  the  new  standard  type  locomotives,  all  for  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Indian  Government.  A  textile  engineering  companv  is  understood  to  have 
secured  an  important  order  from  China.  Nearly  all,  however,  have  been  handi- 
capped in  the  home  trade,  and  foundries  particularly  have  suffered  from  the 
shortage  of  fuel. 

Conditions  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  are  very  depressed.  According  to 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  statistics  the  percentage  of  unemployed  in  the  North 
East  Coast  area  has  now  reached  55.4  per  cent,  which  is  considerably  worse 
than  in  any  other  district.  In  northwestern  England,  which  includes  the  Mersey 
and  Barrow  yards,  the  return  shows  that  31.3  per  cent  of  the  shipyard  workers 
are  unemployed.  Contracts  for  new  vessels  have  been  reported  during  the  month, 
and  more  activity  is  expected  when  the  coal  dispute  is  settled. 

In  spite  of  the  present  industrial  situation  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  Company  for  the  month  of  July  showed  an  increase  of 
£14,513  over  July,  1925.  For  the  seven  months  ending  July  31,  1926,  the 
receipts  were  £815,920  as  compared  with  £832,304  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1925— a  decrease  of  £16,378. 


MARKET  FOR  READY-CUT  BUILDINGS  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Kingston,  August  30,  1926. — To  the  present  there  has  been  practically  no 
sale  of  ready-cut  houses  in  Jamaica,  most  of  the  residences,  large  and  small, 
being  built  to  plan  by  local  contractors.  In  the  recent  past  there  have  been 
one  or  two  sporadic  attempts  to  introduce  ready-made  wooden  houses,  chiefly 
for  the  better  class  of  buildings,  but  without  success,  the  principal  reason  being 
the  lack  of  consistent  follow-up.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  is  fair 
scope  in  the  Colony  for  the  sale  of  such  buildings. 

labourers'  cottages 

The  more  important  avenue  for  the  development  of  this  business  in  ready- 
cut  houses  would  seem  to  be  provided  by  the  barracks  for  employees,  which 
the  owners  of  banana  and  sugar  properties  have  frequently  to  erect  for  their 
workers.  A  cheap  building,  provided  the  roof  is  tight,  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  if  this  were  constructed  of  Douglas  fir  and  made  impervious  to  ants  by 
treatment  with  wood  preservatives,  a  number  of  property  owners  would  doubt- 
less be  interested. 

These  labourers'  houses  are  built  in  ranges  50  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  and 
7  feet  6  inches  high  between  sill  and  wall-plate.  They  are  divided  into  five 
apartments,  so  as  to  give  five  rooms,  each  10  feet  by  10  feet.  The  roof  is  made 
of  corrugated  iron,  and  there  is  no  ceiling.  The  flooring  is  of  1-inch  by  6-inch 
boards,  dressed  on  top,  and  the  sides  are  made  of  1-inch  by  12-inch  boards. 

Some  of  these  buildings  are  provided  with  a  long,  narrow  verandah,  the  roof 
of  which  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  main  roof.  The  whole  structure  stands 
on  native  hardwood  butts,  sunk  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  between  two  and 
three  feet,  with  about  18  inches  between  ground  level  and  sill.  These  butts, 
commonly  made  of  wood  called  "  cashaw",  last  for  years,  and  are  not  subject  to 
ant  attack.  Each  room  is  provided  with  a  door  and  a  window,  the  latter  being 
of  the  French  type.  All  the  lumber  used,  with  the  exception  of  the  flooring,  is 
rough.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  lumber  required:  sills — 4  inches 
by  4  inches;  principal  posts  (i.e.,  on  corners),  4  inches  by  4  inches;  intermediate 
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uprights — 2  inches  by  3  inches;  rafters — 6  inches  by  2  inches;  joists,  6  inches 
bv  2  inches;  floor,  1  inch  by  6  inches. 

Of  course,  the  building  is  single-boarded  throughout — that  is,  boarded  only 
on  the  outside  and  on  one  side  of  the  partitions — which  are  usually  put  up  after 
the  flooring  is  laid  down  so  as  to  avoid  extra  cutting  of  the  latter,  and  thereby 
saving  expense.  As  a  rule,  buildings  of  this  description  are  neither  painted  nor 
glazed,  and  the  windows  are  of  the  "  jalousie  "  type.  With  care,  such  a  range 
including  labour  can  be  put  up  for  about  £60,  i.e.,  about  £12  per  room. 

A  more  expensive  type  of  labourers'  barracks  is  constructed  on  a  somewhat 
different  plan.  The  building  consists  of  a  block  containing  four  rooms,  each 
10  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide  and  about  9  feet  high,  a  concrete  verandah  in  front 
and  at  the  back  and  four  small  kitchens,  each  5  feet  by  5  feet,  jutting  out  from 
the  rear  of  the  two  end  rooms  so  as  to  give  two  kitchens  to  each  rear  corner 
of  the  range.  The  floors  of  these  kitchens  are  of  concrete,  and  they  are  con- 
nected by  a  concrete  verandah  3  feet  wide,  which  goes  around  the  back  of  the 
house  so  that  the  occupants  can  have  access  to  the  kitchens  without  going  into 
the  open.   There  is  one  kitchen  to  every  room. 

The  sizes  of  lumber  required  for  buildings  of  this  type  are  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cheaper  range,  but  dressed  lumber  of  first  quality  is  used 
throughout,  and  the  roof  is  close-boarded  or  "  sarked  "  before  the  corrugated 
iron  sheets  are  put  on.  Each  room  is  provided  with  one  or  more  glass  windows 
of  the  French  type,  but  the  windows  in  the  kitchen  are  made  of  battens. 

Such  a  building  can  be  erected  in  Jamaica  for  about  £200  at  the  present 
time;  of  this  amount  £42  is  represented  by  labour,  and  about  another  £35  by 
cement  and  corrugated  iron  sheets,  so  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  lumber  required 
would  be  worth  about  £103. 

SANITARY  CONVENIENCES 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  an  intensive  propaganda  con- 
ducted in  Jamaica  by  the  Rockefeller  Hookworm  Commission,  with  the  object 
of  reducing  the  incidence  of  hookworm  disease,  which  is  very  prevalent  among 
the  lower  classes  in  the  Colony.  The  work  of  the  commission  is  warmly 
supported  by  the  Government  and  there  is  growing  up  a  demand  all  over  the 
island  for  cheap  sanitary  latrines  of  the  pit  type,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
pollution  of  the  soil  which  is  recognized  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  hookworm, 
typhoid  and  other  intestinal  diseases.  It  is  believed  that  the  uprights,  rafters, 
wall-plates,  sides  and  latrine  boxes  can  be  supplied  ready  cut.  Specifications 
and  illustrations  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  may  be  loaned  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  quoting  file  T/O-7-109. 

PORTABLE  GARAGES 

There  are  already  some  thousands  of  motor  cars  in  the  island,  and  their 
numbers  are  increasing.  Some  scores  of  motor  taxi-cabs  ply  for  hire  on  the 
streets  of  Kingston  and  the  outlying  districts,  and  other  populous  centres  in 
the  country  parts  will  no  doubt  soon  have  evidences  of  this  development. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  there  is  a  demand,  likely  to  grow,  for  garages. 
Merchants  and  professional  men,  who  operate  cars  for  their  own  personal  use, 
invariably  have  garages  built  at  their  homes.  Even  to  this  class  the  portable 
garage  would  appeal  if  it  could  be  cheaply  sold.  The  appeal,  however,  would 
be  far  stronger  to  men  of  smaller  means,  such  as  clerks  and  other  workers,  some 
of  whom  own  cars  and  hire  local  chauffeurs  to  operate  them  for  hire  on  the 
streets. 

A  garage,  to  accommodate  a  car  of  the  largest  size,  needs  to  be  about  18  feet 
long  by  9  feet  wide  and  8i  feet  high,  most  people  who  put  up  a  garage  preferring 
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to  build  in  such  a  way  as  to  accommodate  even  the  largest  type  of  car.  A  garage 
of  the  size  mentioned  costs  about  £30  to  build  to-day,  this  figure  including  a 
concrete  floor.  The  frame  of  the  garage  is  made  of  dressed  pitch  pine  timber 
of  roughly  the  same  dimensions  as  given  in  the  case  of  the  labourers'  cottages, 
and  the  roof  is  usually  of  corrugated  iron  sheets. 

Ventilation  and  light  are  sometimes  supplied  by  a  jalousie  window,  but  this 
is  frequently  omitted.  The  door  is  double,  of  the  batten  type,  fitted  with  stour 
iron  hinges,  hasp  and  padlock. 

If  a  ready- cut  garage  of  this  type  or  a  weather-protected  all-metal  garage 
could  be  sold  in  Jamaica  at  between  £15  and  £30,  good  business  should  be 
secured. 

EXTERIOR  BATHS  AND  SANITARY  CONVENIENCES 

In  many  of  the  better  class  country  houses  in  Jamaica,  baths  and  sanitary 
conveniences  are  contained  in  small  wooden  buildings  closely  adjacent  to  the 
main  structure  but  separated  from  it.  The  bathroom,  for  example,  is  generally 
about  10  feet  by  10  feet  by  8  feet  high,  and  the  sanitary  convenience  say  5  feet 
by  10  feet.  These  two  rooms,  separated  by  a  partition,  are  usually  under  the 
same  roof,  and  are  often  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a  small  passage- 
way. The  doors  are  in  most  cases  of  the  batten  variety  with  hasp  and  bolt, 
and  the  windows  of  the  "  jalousie  "  type.  The  flooring  is  sometimes  made  of 
concrete,  but  wood  (6-inch  by  1-inch  flooring  boards,  grooved  and  tongued)  is 
more  often  used  for  this  purpose.  The  sides  are  made  of  dressed  pitch  pine 
clinker  boards.  The  dimensions  of  the  lumber  required  for  this  type  of  build- 
ing are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  labourers'  cottages,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  lumber  for  these  structures  of  better  class  is  almost  invariably  dressed. 

BETTER-CLASS  DWELLING  HOUSES 

It  may  be  useful  briefly  to  review  the  situation  as  regards  the  construction 
of  dwelling  houses,  taking  particular  notice  of  the  opportunities  which  exist  for 
the  importation  of  ready-cut  buildings.  For  other  types  of  structures,  such  as 
stores  and  offices,  no  opportunity  exists. 

The  population  of  Jamaica  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  living  standards 
of  the  masses  are  improving.  There  is  thus  an  increased  demand  for  houses  of 
a  reasonably  sanitary  and  comfortable  type.  As  an  example  it  might  be  men- 
tioned that  most  of  the  suburban  areas  of  Kingston,  which  to-day  contain 
populous  townships,  were  rural  districts  containing  relatively  few  "  pens," 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Since  then  there  has  taken  place  a  gradual  subdivision 
of  the  land  into  small  building  lots  and  numerous  residences  have  sprung  up. 
These  are  of  the  bungalow  type,  and  are  built  almost  entirely  on  the  brick  or 
concrete  nog  system — i.e.,  the  house  is  framed  up  in  pitch  pine  and  the  spaces 
between  the  partitions  are  filled  in  with  brick  or  concrete,  reinforced  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  with  stout  wire  strands.  The  roof  is  almost  invariably  made  of 
cypress  or  spruce  shingles,  which  are  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the 
southern  United  States. 

A  great  many  wooden  houses  are  still  built,  however.  Thus,  a  moderately 
priced-  wooden  house,  planned  with  due  regard  to  the  need  for  ventilation,  should 
sell  well,  but  designers  will  have  radically  to  deviate  from  constructional  ideas 
prevailing  in  northern  countries.  For  example,  a  gentleman  who  two  or  three 
years  ago  was  thinking  of  putting  up  a  house  was  approached  by  the  local 
representative  of  a  well-known  American  firm  exporting  ready-made  houses. 
Unfortunately,  the  buildings  illustrated  in  the  catalogues  contained,  amongst 
other  devices  common  and  necessary  in  temperate  countries,  a  chimney  in  the 
drawing-room,  which  would  decidedly  be  a  solecism  in  equatorial  areas. 
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The  type  of  house  required  by  the  young  Jamaican  of  to-day  about  to  start 
life  contains  about  three  bedrooms,  living  and  dining-rooms,  kitchen  and  pantry, 
bathroom,  sanitary  arrangements,  verandahs,  etc.  Servants'  quarters  are 
always  added,  it  being  the  general  practice  in  the  colony  for  servants  to  live  on 
the  premises. 

An  actual  outfit  of  this  description  (apart  of  course  from  the  land),  if  built 
of  brick  or  concrete  nog,  would  to-day  cost  from  £800  to  £1,000,  so  that  if  a 
similar  ready-made  wooden  house  could  be  offered  at  a  substantially  cheaper 
price,  it  should  command  a  considerable  sale.  If  landed  in  Jamaica,  a  ready- 
made  house  answering  to  the  above  description  could  be  sold  for  about  £600,  a 
good  market  could  be  created.  But  for  northern  woods  to  stand  up  satisfac- 
torily in  the  tropics,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  every  sill,  joist,  upright,  wall- 
plate,  rafter — in  other  words,  the  entire  frame  of  the  house — be  treated  with 
solignum  or  other  wood  preservative,  and  that  all  woodwork  be  of  first-class 
quality  only,  as  second-quality  lumber  is  extremely  vulnerable  to  insect  attack. 
Wood  preservative  is  absolutely  a  sine  qua  non  for  houses  in  the  tropics. 

In  order  to  give  a  rough  example  of  the  kind  of  residence  erected  in  Jamaica, 
the  ground  plan  and  elevation  of  a  house  actually  in  existence  is  on  file  with 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  If  this  house  were  made  of,  say, 
Douglas  fir,  of  course  it  would  have  to  be  double-boarded  throughout.  As  it 
stands  to-day,  built  of  concrete  nog,  it  costs  with  the  outbuildings,  exclusive  of 
bath,  sanitary  arrangements  and  basins  in  bedrooms,  about  £1,000,  as  erected 
by  a  local  contractor. 

UNITED  STATES  MARKET  FOR  DRIED  SUGAR  BEET  PULP 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  H.  C.  Stjydam 

New  York  City,  September  8,  1926. — Dried  sugar  beet  pulp  is  yearly 
increasing  in  favour  in  this  country  and  others  as  a  food  for  cattle.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  residue  of  the  sugar  beet  after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted.  The 
pulp  is  then  dried  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  165°  Fahrenheit  or  74° 
Centigrade. 

Before  feeding  it  is  softened  by  the  addition  of  water  and  given  unmixed 
with  other  fodder  or  ingredients  to  the  cattle.  It  is  fed  almost  entirely  to  dairy 
cows,  not  for  fattening  purposes  but  to  increase  their  mrik- giving  powers  and 
the  quality  of  the  milk. 

The  pulp  should  be  shipped  in  new  jute  bags  containing  100  pounds  net. 
A  certificate  that  the  beet-root  originates  in  Canada  is  necessary  in  shipments 
from  the  Dominion.  The  certification  is  done  by  the  shipper  making  an  endorsa- 
tion  to  that  effect  on  the  back  of  the  invoices. 

The  duty  on  beet  pulp  entering  the  United  States  is  $5  per  ton  (2,000 
pounds).  Laid  down  cost  to  consumer  varies  according  to  locality  and  conse- 
quent length  of  rail  haul,  but  selling  prices  for  small  quantities  to  consumers  in 
New  York  State  at  present  average  about  $37.50  per  ton  after  all  costs  have  been 
paid,  viz:  duty,  freight,  commission  to  brokers,  and  profit  to  importers. 

Total  imports  into  the  United  States  of  sugar  beet  pulp  for  the  eleven 
months  ending  May,  1926,  amounted  to  34,351  tons  valued  at  $1,090,367,  against 
38,804  tons  valued  at  $1,144,870  during  the  period  ending  May,  1925.  Exports 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  for  the  twelve  months  ending  December,  1925, 
amounted  to  6,500  tons  against  9,000  tons  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1924.   The  balance  of  imports  are  from  European  sources  of  supply. 

The  Canadian  product  is  well  regarded  and  is  preferred  to  European. 
Quality  is  judged  largely  by  colour,  which  should  be  pink. 

Any  Canadian  firm  interested  will  be  given  the  name  of  a  responsible  United 
States  concern  who  are  in  the  market  for  this  product  on  application  to  this  office. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BUTTER  TRADE 

A  recent  survey  of  the  world's  trade  in  butter  shows  several  changes  in  the 
sources  of  production,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  The  total 
movement  in  butter  in  1925  amounted  approximately  to  950,000,000  pounds,  or 
128,000,000  pounds  greater  than  in  1924,  and  700,000,000  pounds  above  the 
production  of  1914.  The  strange  thing  is  that  although  the  world  trade  in  butter 
has  increased,  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Argentine — the  three  principal 
producing  countries — exported  less  in  1925  than  in  1924. 

Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  more  than  doubled  her  .output,  and  Hol- 
land also  increased  her  production  very  considerably.  Definite  figures  of  pro- 
duction and  export  of  Russian  butter  are  not  available,  but  during  the  export 
season  from  May  to  October  last  year  the  shipments  were  approximately 
55,000,000  pounds.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  Russia's  principal  cus- 
tomers. 

Before  the  war  Siberian  butter  held  a  front  place  in  the  market  in  Great 
Britain,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  bigger  shipments  this  year  than  last. 
The  Baltic  countries,  Finland,  Sweden,  Latvia,  and  Esthonia,  last  year  exported 
between  them  nearly  double  their  shipments  of  1924. 

RECORD  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY  IN  MALAYA 

The  official  trade  returns  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year,  incidentally, 
reveal  in  striking  fashion  the  active  general  business  conditions  now  evident  in 
British  Malaya.  Imports  were  valued  at  £50,400,000,  an  increase  of  as  much  as 
£11,850,000  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1925,  while  exports  at  £77,970,000 
were  greater  by  £21,607,000.  Probably  no  other  market  inside  or  outside  the 
British  Empire  can  show  a  better  rate  of  progress,  says  the  British  Export 
Gazette. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  August  31,  1926. — The  principal  event  in  Mexico  during  the 
month  of  August  has  been  the  boycott  of  commerce,  which  was  declared  on 
account  of  the  religious  situation  as  briefly  referred  to  in  a  previous  report. 

As  this  question  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  foreign  countries,  it 
appears  desirable  to  explain  that  the  present  dispute  is  of  long  standing,  and  is 
really  a  continuation  of  a  struggle  which,  with  intervals,  has  existed  since  the 
year  1857,  when  the  Mexican  Constitution  was  drawn  up  under  President  Benito 
Juarez. 

This  constitution  contained  certain  clauses  limiting  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
and  these  clauses  were  further  elaborated  in  the  "  New  Constitution  "  of  1917. 
The  principal  provisions  on  this  subject  were  as  follows: — 

Religious  societies  may  not  acquire,  possess  or  administer  real  estate,  properties  or 

mortgages. 

Churches  are  the  property  of  the  nation. 

Bishoprics,  curacies,  seminaries,  asylums  and  schools  maintained  by  religious  societies, 
or  intended  for  the  teaching  of  religion,  are  the  property  of  the  nation 

Public  or  private  charitable  institutions,  and  institutions  established  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  investigation,  the  spread  of  knowledge,  or  mutual  benefit,  may  not  acquire  or 
administer  mortgages  unless  the  period  of  the  mortgage  exceeds  ten  years,  and  no  such 
institutions  may  be  under  the  supervision  of  religious  societies  nor  of  a  minister  of  any 
religious  sect. 

These  clauses  were  amplified  by  means  of  a  law  published  on  the  21st  of 
June  last,  which  states,  among  other  provisions,  that  all  ministers  of  religion 
must  be  Mexicans  by  birth;  religious  teaching  is  prohibited  in  both  public  and 
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private  schools,  and  neither  religious  bodies  nor  ministers  may  establish  or 
supervise  primary  instruction;  monastic  orders  are  prohibited;  ministers  are 
prohibited  from  advocating  disobedience  to  authority  and  are  not  permitted 
to  take  part  in  political  discussions;  religious  periodicals  cannot  comment  on 
political  matters;  political  meetings  cannot  be  held  in  churches;  all  religious 
celebrations  must  take  place  in  churches;  and  ministers  of  religion  are  forbidden 
to  wear  distinctive  dress  except  in  places  of  worship. 

It  was  announced  that  this  law  would  come  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  August, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  "  National  League  for  the  Defence  of  Religious 
Liberty "  (Liga  Nacional  Defensora  de  la  Libertad  Religiosa)  undertook  a 
campaign  with  the  object  of  "  creating  throughout  the  entire  nation  a  state  of 
economic  crisis  "  and  "  paralyzing  as  far  as  possible  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  nation." 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  result  of  this  boycott  in  definite  terms,  as  the 
commercial  situation  has  been  influenced  by  other  factors,  such  as  the  rainy 
season,  declining  imports,  and  normal  fluctuations  in  demand.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  total  decrease  in  trade  has  averaged  between  25  per  cent  and 
40  per  cent,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  business.  Of  this  amount,  one-third 
may  be  attributed  to  influences  which  are  independent  of  the  present  situation, 
the  remaining  two-thirds  being  generally  considered  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
boycott. 

In  spite  of  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  struggle  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ducted with  due  moderation  on  both  sides,  and  physical  violence  has  occurred 
in  only  a  few  cases.  It  has,  however,  aroused  an  intense  amount  of  feeling,  and 
has  influenced  the  commercial  situation  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  single 
factor  for  a  considerable  period. 

Statistics!  of  imports  into  Mexico  for  the  month  of  April  last  indicate  a 
slight  improvement  from  the  condition  which  existed  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures: — 

Imports  for  the  Month  of  April 

1925  1926 

United  States                                                                                   $23,525,435  $22,967,637 

Great  Britain                                                                                      2J62.026  2,413,723 

Germany                                                                                                 2,229,757  2,299,804 

France                                                                                            1,197,082  1,099,122 

Spain                                                                                                    693,758  749,939 

Canada                                                                                                 243,250  432,636 

64  other  countries                                                                                1,668,509  2,057,953 

Total   $32,319,817  $32,02O;814 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  for  April,  1926,  are  practically  equal 
to  those  for  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year,  whereas  the  figures  to  the 
end  of  March  (given  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1177,  dated  August 
21,  1926)  indicated  a  decrease  of  some  10  per  cent.  It  is  further  noticeable 
that  Canada  is  now  sixth  oft  the  list  of  exporters  to  Mexico  (out  of  a  list  of 
70  countries),  and  has,  according  to  official  figures,  more  than  doubled  her 
trade  during  1926  as  compared  with  1925. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  ci.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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MARKET  FOR  BUTTER  BOXES  IN  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  September  1,  1926. — The  regulations  governing  the  export  of  butter 
from  the  Irish  Free  State  as  set  forth  in  the  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  of  the 
Dairy  Produce  Act  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1140,  December  5, 
1925)  require  that  all  butter  packed  in  bulk  on  any  premises  registered  in  the 
Registry  of  Creameries  or  on  any  premises  registered  in  the  Registry  of  Manu- 
facturing Exporters  be  packed  only  in  standard  wooden  packages  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds,  viz:  casks  to  contain  112  pounds,  kegs  to  contain  56  pounds,  and 
boxes  to  contain  56,  28  and  14  pounds  respectively. 

During  the  calendar  year  1925  butter  to  the  value  of  over  $3,600,000  was 
exported  from  the  Irish  Free  State.  This  butter  was  all  packed  in  wooden  con- 
tainers in  accordance  with  the  above  requirements,  the  bulk  of  which  were 
imported  from  other  countries.  The  total  imports  of  wood  prepared  for  box 
making  in  1925  amounted  to  over  $425,000  in  addition  to  large  quantities  of 
staves.  The  Irish  Free  State,  therefore,  offers  a  substantial  market  for  Cana- 
dian box  shooks  and  staves  provided  that  quality  and  prices  are  competitive 
with  offerings  from  Sweden  which'  is  the  present  major  source  of  supply. 

Specifications  lor  the  different  standard  packages  as  laid  down  by  the 
Dairy  Produce  Act  are  given  below  and  interested  manufacturers  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  66  Upper 
O'Conneli  street,  Dublin: — 

/.  Specification  for  Standard  112-Pound  Cask 

Cask  to  be  made  of  best  beechwood  thoroughly  seasoned  and  kiln  dried. 

Internal  Dimensions. — Diameter,  13 1  inches  at  head  and  bottom  and  15|  inches  at 
bulge;  distance  from  the  upper  surface  of  bottom  to  the  lower  surface  of  head,  19|  inches, 
subject  to  a  tolerance  of  i  inch  in  any  dimension  to  cover  all  allowances  for  errors  in  cutting 
the  timber  and  making  up  the  cask. 

Hoops. — Eight  6-foot  "  half-hoops. "  made  of  white  willow  peeled,  to  be  used  on  each 
cask.   The  use  of  twigged  or  notched  hoops  is  optional. 

Heads  and  Bottoms. — Head  and  bottom  to  be  made  of  two  or  three  pieces  cut  ^-inch 
thick  with  %e-inch  finish;  the  pieces  forming  the  head  and  bottom  respectively  to  be  well 
dowelled  together;  corrugated  fasteners  must  not  be  used. 

Fitting  of  Heads  and  Bottoms. — The  heads  and  bottoms  must  fit  properly  into  the 
crozes  so  that  when  the  casks  are  filled  the  heads  or  bottoms  will  not  come  loose  in  transit. 

Weight  of  Finished  Cask. — The  weight  of  the  finished  cask  to  be  not  less  than  13  pounds. 

II.  Specification  for  Standard  56-Pound  Keg 

Keg  to  be  made  of  best  beechwood  thoroughly  seasoned  or  kiln  dried. 

Internal  Dimensions. — Diameter,  11^  inches  at  head  and  bottom  and  12^  inches  at 
bulge;  distance  from  the  upper  surface  of  bottom  to  the  under  surface  of  the  head,  15| 
inches,  subject  to  a  tolerance  of  Vw  inch  in  any  dimension  to  cover  all  allowances  for  errors 
in  cutting  the  timber  and  making  up  the  keg. 

Hoops. — Eight  hoops  made  of  white  willow  peeled  to  be  used  on  each  keg.  The  use  of 
twigged  or  notched  hoops  is  optional. 

Heads  and  Bottoms. — The  heads  and  bottoms  to  be  made  of  two  pieces  each  well 
dowelled  together;  corrugated  fasteners  must  not  be  used. 

Fitting  of  Heads  and  Bottoms. — The  heads  and  bottoms  must  fit  properly  into  the  crozes 
so  that  when  the  kegs  are  filled  the  heads  or  bottoms  will  not  come  loose  in  transit. 

Weight  of  Finished  Keg. — The  weight  of  the  finished  keg  to  be  not  less  than  7  pounds. 

III.  Specification  for  Standard  56-Pound  Pyramid  Butter  Box 
!    Timber. — Well-seasoned  wood  as  free  as  possible  from  odour,  resin  and  knots,  planed 
smooth,  and  with  edges  either  planed  or  cut  with  a  fine  saw. 
Thickness  of  Material. — inch  full. 

Number  of  Pieces  in  Box. — Sides,  ends,  bottom,  and  lid  to  be  made  up  of  two  pieces 
each,  tongued  and  grooved. 

Break. — To  be  not  less  than  2|  inches  (inclusive  of  the  tongue  or  groove). 

Nails. — Cement-coated'  steel  wire  nails  of  the  undermentioned  numbers,  lengths,  and 
gauge  to  be  used:  number  of  nails  attaching  side  to  end  of  box,  not  less  than  7;  length  of 
nail,  not  less  than  2\  inches;  gauge,  13.  Number  of  nails  in  bottom,  12;  length  of  nail,  H 
inches;  gauge,  13.   Number  of  nails  in  lid,  8;  length  of  nail,  1£  inches;  gauge,  13. 

Lid. — Lid  to  cover  box  exactly  without  projecting  over  sides  or  end. 
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Internal  Dimensions. — Bottom,  11  inches  by  11  inches;  top,  12  inches  by  12  inches; 
depth,  13  inches;  subject  to  a  tolerance  of  Vig  inch  in  any  dimension  to  cover  all  allowances 
for  errors  in  cutting  the  timber. 

IV.  Specification  for  Standard  28-Pound  Pyramid  Butter  Box 
Timber. — Well-seasoned  wood  as  free  as  possible  from  odour,  resin  and  knots,  planed 

smooth  on  both  sides  and  edges. 

Thickness  of  Material. — Ends,  %  inch  full;  sides,  \  inch  full;  bottom  and  lid,  %6  inch 

full. 

Number  of  Pieces  in  Box. — Each  side  and  end  to  be  in  one  piece;  bottom  and  lid  to  be 
made  of  two  pieces  each,  tongued  and  grooved. 

Internal  Dimensions. — Bottom,  10i  inches  by  10i  inches;  top.  Hi  inches  by  Hi  inches; 
depth,  8  inches;  subject  to  a  tolerance  of  Viq  inch  in  any  dimension  to  cover  all  allowances 
for  errors  in  cutting  the  timber. 

Nails. — Cement-coated  steel  wire  nails  of  the  undermentioned  numbers,  lengths,  and 
gauge  to  be  used:  number  of  nails  attaching  sides  to  end  of  box,  5;  length  of  nails,  not  less 
than  1^  inches;  gauge,  13  or  14.  Number  of  nails  in  bottom,  10;  length,  1|  inches;  gauge, 
13  or  14.   Number  of  nails  in  lid,  8;  length,  H  inches;  gauge,  13  or  14. 

V.  Specification  for  Standard  14-Pound  Pyramid  Butter  Box 
Timber. — Well-seasoned  wood  as  free  as  possible  from  odour,  resin  and  knots,  planed 

smooth  on  both  sides  and  edges. 

Thickness  of  Material. — Ends,  7Aa  inch  full ;  sides,  f  inch  full ;  bottom  and  lid,  inch 

full. 

Number  of  Pieces  in  Box. — Sides,  ends,  bottom,  and  lid  to  be  made  of  one  piece  each. 

Internal  Dimensions. — Bottom,  8|  by  6|  inches;  top,  9f  by  7|  inches;  depth,  6|  inches; 
subject  to  a  tolerance  of  Viq  inch  in  any  dimension  to  cover  all  allowances  for  errors  in 
cutting  the  timber. 

Nails. — Cement-coated  steel  wire  nails  of  the  undermentioned  numbers,  length,  and 
gauge  to  be  used:  number  of  nails  attaching  sides  to  end  of  box,  4;  length  of  nails,  not  less 
than  l£  inches;  gauge,  13  or  14.  Number  of  nails  in  bottom,  8;  length,  1%  inches;  gauge, 
13  or  14.   Number  of  nails  in  lid,  8;  length,  \\  inches;  gauge,  13  or  14. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  NYAS ALAND  IN  1925 

The  external  trade  of  the  Protectorate  of  Nyasaland  during  the  year  under 
review  reached  a  total  of  £1,294,301  as  compared  with  £1,278,407  in  1924, 
states  the  Nyasaland  Annual  Report  for  the  calendar  year  1925.  Of  this 
amount  £591,654  represents  imports  and  £564,926  exports,  while  transit  imports 
and  exports  totalled  £48,187  and  £89,534  respectively.  As  compared  with  1924 
imports  for  home  use  show  an  increase  of  £43,498,  or  7.94  per  cent,  while 
domestic  exports  are  lower  by  £18,629,  or  3.19  per  cent.  Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  aggregated  £295,844,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  domes- 
tic imports.  Last  year  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  57.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  valued  at  £316,288,  while  British  possessions  furnished  23.5  per  cent 
of  the  1925  imports,  as  compared  with  18.2  per  cent  contributed  in  the  previous 
year.  Imports  from  foreign  countries  totalled  £156,482,  as  against  £132,249 
in  1924. 

ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  tor- 
fa)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 
(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices), 
(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 
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(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can  be 
seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives. 

(b)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 
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INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 

f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 
(6)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to 'offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  or  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


Amended  Australian  Iron  and  Steel  Duties 

C.  HARTLETT,  OFFICE  OF  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Melbourne,  August  17,  1926. — On  the  grounds  that  the  Australian  iron  and 
steel  industry  is  being  seriously  affected  by  competition  from  Continental 
sources  of  production,  the  Commonwealth  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs 
introduced  a  Bill  in  Parliament  wrhich  substantially  increases  the  import  duties 
on  iron  and  steel  as  from  August  12,  1926.  The  amended  duties  apply  only  to 
the  intermediate  and  general  schedules,  the  British  preference  schedule  remain- 
ing unaltered  as  it  was  considered  repressed  conditions  in  the  industry  in  that 
country  did  not  at  present  necessitate  the  Australian  industry  being  safeguarded 
against  competition  from  that  source  of  supply. 

As  Parliament  adjourned  two  days  after  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  there 
will  be  no  opportunity  for  its  discussion  or  ratification  until  the  resumption  of 
business  early  in  1927.  In  the  meanwhile  the  specified  higher  rates  will  be  col- 
lected on  imports  of  the  products  concerned  from  all  countries  except  the  United 
Kingdom. 

A  list  of  the  products  affected  and  the  amended  rates  now  being  levied  will 
be  found  below,  the  former  rates  being  given  in  brackets  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison:— 

Tariff  Item 

Bar,  rod  other  than  wire  rod  in  coils,  angle,  tee.  bars  of 
fancy  pattern  in  the  state  in  which  they  leave  the 
rollers  Per  ton 

Wire  rod  in  coils  Per  ton 

Wire  of  No.  15  or  finer  gauge  ,      Ad  val 

Wire,  fencing,  of  gauges  No.  8  to  14,  both  gauges  inclus- 
ive, for  use  only  as  fencing  wire  without  further 
manufacture  or  for  such  manufacturing  purposes  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  Departmental  by-laws. .Per  ton 


British 

Intermediate 

General 

Preferential 

Tariff 

Tariff 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

£2   4  0 

£5   0  0 

£  6   0  0 

(£3   5  0) 

(£  4   0  0) 

£2   4  0 

£3   5  0 

£  4   0  0 

(£3   5  0) 

(£  4   0  0) 

20% 

35% 

45% 

(30%) 

(35%) 

Free 

£5   0  0 

£  6   0  0 

(5%) 

(10%) 
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British      Intermediate  General 
Tariff  Item  Preferential       Tariff  Tariff 


f  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

Per  ton 

£2  12  0 

£5   0  0 

£  6   0  0 

(£3  12  6) 

(£  4  10  0) 

Hoop,  |  of  an  inch  in  thickness  in  widths  from  1 

inch  to 

£  6   0  0 

Per  ton 

£3  10  0 

£5  10  0 

(£4  10  0) 

(£  4  15  0) 

Ad  val. 

Free 

5% 

Itya 

(5%) 

(10%) 

.Per  ton 

£3  10  0 

£5  10  0 

£  6   0  0 

(£4  10  0) 

(£  4  15  0) 

Rails  weighing  50  pounds  per  yard  and  over  . .  . 

.Per  ton 

£1  15  0 

£4   5  0 

£  5   0  0 

(£3   0  0) 

(£  3  15  0) 

Rails  weighing  less  than  50  pounds  per  yard  . . 

Per  ton 

£2   5  0 

£5   0  0 

£  6   5  0 

(£3  10  0) 

(£  4   5  0) 

.Per  ton 

£2   8  0 

£5   0  0 

£  6   5  0 

(£3  15  0) 

(£  4  15  0) 

Rolled    iron   or   steel   beams,    channels,  joists, 

girders, 

columns,  trough  and  bridge  iron  and  steel, 

whether 

drilled  or  further  manufactured  or  not  . . 

Per  ton 

£2   8  0 

£5   0  0 

£  6   5  0 

(£3  15  0) 

(£  4  10  0) 

and  ad  val. 

25% 

30%  ' 

35% 

(30%) 

(35%) 

Per  ton 

£3   8  0 

£8   0  0 

£  9  o  a 

(£4   5  0) 

(£  5   5  0) 

Per  ton 

Free 

£8  10  0 

£10   0  0 

(5%) 

(10%) 

Wire,  n.e.i.,  also  woven  wire  measuring  over  30 

holes  to 

.Ad  val. 

Free 

5% 

15% 

(5%) 

(15%) 

Wire,   iron   and   steel,   for  use   in   the   manufacture  of 

barbed  wire  and  wire  netting  as  prescribed  by 

Depart - 

£2.  12  0 

£5   0  0 

£  6   0  0 

(£3  12  6) 

(£  4  10  0) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  duties  on  wire  rod  in  coils  and  wire  n.e.i.  have  not 
been  increased,  and  that  hoop  of  other  than  specified  dimensions  will  be  admitted 
at  the  old  rates  until  October  1,  1926,  when  much  higher  deferred  duties  than 
those  provided  for  in  the  1921-24  tariff  will  come  into  operation.  '  It  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  Australian  manufacturers  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  home 
requirements  in  this  item  (hoop  n.e.i.)  by  the  date  mentioned,  hence  a  further 
postponement  of  the  levy  of  the  increased  duties  thereon  is  considered  probable. 

The  Customs  authorities  advise  that  no  exemption  from  the  increased  duties 
will  be  granted  in  the  case  of  shipments  on  the  water,  or  on  the  wharf,  which 
have  not  been  entered  or  cleared  before  the  date  of  operation. 


New  Zealand  Rate  of  Exchange  for  Duty  Purposes 

A  notification  has  been  received  from  the  Customs  Department  of  the  New 
Zealand  Government  to  the  effect  that  with  respect  to  all  goods  imported  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  on  or  after  September  1,  1926,  the 
rate  of  exchange  for  ascertaining  for  duty  purposes  the  value  of  such  goods 
shall,  until  further  notice,  be  $4.86  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Italian  Flour  Import  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1179 
(September  4,  1926,  page  304),  concerning  Italian  flour  import  regulations, 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan, 
has  sent  copy  of  a  translation  of  the  decree  in  question,  which  is  as  follows: — 

Art.  1.— As  from  September  1,  1926,  wheat  of  normal  quality,  of  a  weight  not  below  78 
kilos  per  hectolitre  and  containing  a  percentage  of  impurities  not  above  2  per  cent,  will 
have  to  be  milled  so  as  to  obtain  an  unique  type  of  flour  corresponding  to  a  yield  of  not 
less  than  85  per  cent. 
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For  wheat  of  a  specified  inferior  weight  the  yield  in  flour  might  be  less  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  minimum  weight,  but  in  any  case  never  below  the  limit  of  80  per  cent.  Beyond 
bran  it  is  forbidden  to  take  away  other  elements  obtained  from  the  proceed  of  the  milling 
of  the  wheat. 

Art.  3. — The  production,  sale,  or  storing  for  sale  or  supplying  to  workers  or  dependents 
of  bread  made  from  wheat  flour  of  a  yield  different  to  the  one  established  by  Art.  1  of  the 
present  decree  is  prohibited. 

Art.  4. — The  confection  or  sale  of  bread  "  de  luxe"  of  any  kind  is  prohibited.  Bakers 
will  not  prepare  nor  bake  for  private  purchasers  any  bread  different  from  that  prescribed  by 
the  present  decree. 

Art.  5. — The  dispositions  contained  in  the  present  Art.  1  do  not  apply  to  the  milling  of 
wheat  when  the  product  obtained  is  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  alimentary  paste. 

Art.  8. — As  from  September  1  the  making,  even  in  private  houses,  the  sale  and  the 
giving  even  without  any  compensation  of  cakes  and  pastries  made  from  wheat  flour  is 
absolutely  prohibited.  Exception  is  made,  however,  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  biscuits 
provided  these  are  made  with  the  "standard"  flour  mentioned  in  Article  1. 

Shipping  Documents  for  Netherlands  East  Indies 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1167 
of  June  12,  1926,  page  763,  concerning  the  invoice  requirements  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  Mr.  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissionr  at  Batavia, 
writes  that,  while  no  special  form  of  invoice  is  prescribed  and  no  direct  penalties 
attach  if  an  invoice  is  not  furnished,  exporters  should,  nevertheless,  forward  an 
invoice  or  some  corresponding  document  showing  numbers,  weights,  sizes,  and 
value  of  the  goods  exported.  This  it  is  stated  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
exporters  in  securing  proper  appraisal  for  customs  duties  of  their  goods. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  supply  and  delivery  of  hole  grinding 
machine,  including  equipment,  as  specified,  required  by  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment Railways,  Melbourne. 

The  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(refer  to  file  No.  29077). 

Tenders  (which  close  on  November  24)  in  conformity  to  the  specifications 
should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Rail- 
ways, Melbourne,  Australia. 

New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by 
the  Public  Works  Department  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  as  follows:  Two 
1,500-kv.a.  three-phase  transformers,  etc.  (tenders  close  November  30) ;  seven 
single-phase  1000  kv.a.  transformers  complete  without  oil,  etc.;  and  seven  cir- 
cuit breakers  (tenders  close  January  4,  1927). 

These  specifications  and  plans  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Supply  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with 
these  specifications. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

SEPTEMBER  14,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has.,  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  14,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
September  7,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Fr. 

^zecho -Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  ..  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tk-al 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. .  ..$ 


Parity 
00  $4.85 
.193 

.203 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
.108 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.14125 
.498 
.3709 
2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.£24 
.198 
875 


.708 
.4020 
4.86| 
.567 


Week  Ending   Week  Ending 

September  7,    September  13, 


1  OOft 

1  OOR 
I  J  SO 

$4.8412 

$4.8432 

.0277 

.0273 

.0295 

.0296 

.0252 

.0252 

.0296 

.0286 

.4002 

.4004 

.0366 

.0358 

.1512 

.1533 

.0520 

.0520 

.1930 
.2378 

.1930 
.2378 

.0114 

.0118 

.2189 

.2191 

.2670 

.2671 

.2652 

.2653 

.1412 

.1412 

.4725 

.4825 

.4525 

.4500 

.3650 

.3650 

.9985 

.9985 

.4875 

.4880 

.4040 

.4050 

.1537 

.1520 

4.8350 

4.8325 

1.0050—1.01750  1.0165 


.6812 
.4025 


.5725 


.6846 
.4025 
3.9000 
.5725 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1.010.  Salmon  (Canned). — Import  house  in  Rotterdam  desires  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices 
on  salmon  for  the  Dutch  market. 

1.011.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Liverpool  firm  wish  to  represent  Canadian  packers  on  a 
brokerage  basis. 

1.012.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  of  West  African  commission  agents  located  at  Man- 
chester wish  to  represent  Canadian  canners  for  sales  to  West  African  firms  on  a  commission 

basis. 

1.013.  Canned  Lobster. — A  North  of  England  firm  desire  connections  with  Canadian 
packers  as  brokers,  and  invite  samples  and  ci.f.  Liverpool  prices. 
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1.014.  Fish.— A  firm  in  Piraeus,  Greece,  are  desirous  of  corresponding  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  sardines,  salmon,  codfish,  shrimps,  lobster,  and  other  kinds  of  fish.  The  com- 
pany in  question  are  contractors  to  the  Greek ; Government  and  have  branches  in  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Greece. 

1.015.  Apples  (Evaporated). — Rotterdam  importer -desires  c.i.f.  quotations  on  evaporated 
apples. 

1.016.  Canned  Fruits. — A  North  of  England  brokerage  house  is  interested  in  getting  in 
touch  with  Canadian  packers  of  canned  pears,  loganberries,  and  blueberries.  Samples  and 
c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  required. 

1.017.  Fruit  (Canned). — Import  house  in  Rotterdam  desires  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  on 
fruit  for  the  Dutch  market. 

1.018.  Canned  Peas. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian 
packers  with  a  view  to  selling  in  the  North  of  England  as  brokers. 

1.019.  Flour;  Green  Peas. — A  firm  in  Havana,  Cuba,  are  desirous  of  representing  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  flour  and  green  peas. 

1.020.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  desires  to  represent  Cana- 
dian flour  millers  shipping  from  British  Columbia  ports. 

Miscellaneous 

1.021.  Oats. — Irish  Free  State  importer  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  wheat  and  oats.    Will  buy  on  own  account. 

1.022.  Fish  Meal. — Rotterdam  importer  desires  fish  meal  for  poultry  and  pig  feeding. 
Must  be  dried  and  fine  ground.  Exporters  must  be  prepared  to  forward  with  shipment 
guaranteed  analysis  as  to  fat  protein  and  salt  content. 

1.023.  Glass  Jars. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  peanut  butter  manufacturers  desire  to  receive 
quotations  and  samples  from  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  glass  jars  fitted  with  metal  caps 
in  two  sizes,  suitable  for  containing  6  ounces  and  10  ounces  of  peanut  butter. 

1.024.  Wooden  Doors  and  Mantelpieces. — A  London  company  importing  builders' 
materials  seek  a  Canadian  source  of  supply  for  Douglas  fir  and  other  ,doors  suitable  for 
United  Kingdom  requirements,  and  also  of  mantelpieces. 

1.025.  Folding  Chairs. — A  new  Chinese  association  in  Trinidad  desire  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  inexpensive  wooden  folding  chairs. 

1026.  Lumber. — Irish  Free  State  importer  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
spruce  lumber  and  red  deals. 

1,027.  Rubber  Goods. — Canadian  firms  interested  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods,  including 
hose  (pneumatic,  steam,  and  acetylene),  sheet  packing,  rubber  gloves,  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with  a  firm  in  Japan  who  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  a  good  source  of  supply. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Ascania,  Sept.  24;  Ausonia,  Oct.  1;  Alaunia, 
Oct.  8;  Antonia,  Oct.  15 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London.— Bosworth,  Sept.  25;  Bolingbroke,  Oct.  2;  Brecon,  Oct.  9;  Bawtry,  Oct. 
16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Aviator,  Sept.  25;  Canadian  Hunter,  Oct.  5;  Canadian 
Trapper,  Oct.  15- all  C.G.M.M.;  Bay  State,  Sept.  25;  Ariano,  Oct.  9;  Valemore,  Oct.  16— 
all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool.— Aurania,  Sept.  24;  Moveria,  Sept.  30;  Gracia,  Oct.  14 — all  Cunard  Line; 
Regina,  Oct.  2;  Doric,  Oct.  16— both  White  Star-Domin  ion  Line;  Montclare,  Oct.  1;  Mont- 
rose, Oct.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  Oct.  2;  Iluronian,  Oct.  15;  Oxonian,  Oct.  16— all  White 
Star-Dominion  Line;  Kastalia,  Sept.  25;  Concordia,  Oct.  23 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairnvalona,  Sept.  25;  Cairntorr,  Oct.  2;  Cairnglen,  Oct.  9; 
Cairnmona,  Oct.  16 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Carmia,  Sept.  24;  Athenia,  Oct.  1;  Letitia,  Oct.  15— all  Anchor-Donaldson 
•Line;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  7. 

To  Southampton.— Minnedosa,  Sept.  22;   Melita,  Oct.  6— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Sept.  23;  Manchester  Regiment,  Sept.  30;  Man- 
chester Corporation,  Oct.  7;  Manchester  Hero,  Oct.  14— all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull.— Bay  State,  Sept.  25;  Ariano.  Oct.  9— both  Furness,  Withy. 
.  To  Cardiff  and  Ewansea. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Sept.  24;   Canadian  Leader,  Oct.  8--- 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Sept.  26;  Carrigan  Head,  Oct.  15— both  Head 
Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Minnedosa,  Sept.  22;  Melita,  Oct.  6— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Aviator,  Sept.  25;  Canadian  Hunter,  Oct.  5;  Canadian  Trapper,  Oct.  15— all  C.G.M.M 
To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd..  Oct.  13. 
To  Rotterdam.— Portanger,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Oct,  6. 
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To  Hamburg. — Birk,  Sept.  30;  Grey  County,  Oct.  16— both  Intercontinental  Transports 
Ltd.;  Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  25;  Bawtry,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  16. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mcditerraneo  Service,  Oct.  12. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian- American  Line.  Oct.  12. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  2;  Corio,  New  Zealand 
SS.,  Ltd.,  Sept.  25. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Scottish,  C.G.M.M.,  Seot.  25;  Colac,  New  Zealand 
SS,  Sept.  23. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Oct.  15. 
To  South  American  Ports. — Herakles,  Houston  Line,  Sept.  30. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer  (calls 
at  Guadeloupe),  Oct.  1;  Canadian  Runner,  Oct.  11 — both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fi-her,  Sept.  22; 
Canadian  Forester,  Oct.  13— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown) . — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  23; 
Ceuta,  Canada  SS.  Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec)  .—Northland,  Sept.  22,  Oct.  6;  Nayarit,  Sept.  27,  Oct. 
11— both  Clarke  Steamship  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  8. 
To  Glasgow. — Montnaim,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  23. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Sept.  29;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Oct.  6. — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  29. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerapa. — Canadian  Beaver,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  9. 

To  Suez,  Aden,  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — 
Croxteth  Hall,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Sept.  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Northwestern  Miller.  Furness,  Withy,  Sept.  23. 
To  London  (via  Hull). — Bay  State.  Furness,  Withy,  Sept.  29. 
To  Southampton.— Ohio,  Oct.  4;  Orca,  Oct.  18— both  R.M.S.P. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  25;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  13 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's.,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  25;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  13— both  Furness, 
Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  26,  Oct.  9. 

To  Newfoundland  South  Coast  Outports  and  St.  Pierre-Miqcei.on. — Skippei,  Farquhar 
SS.,  Oct.  12. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  (via  North  Sydney). — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct.  5, 
Oct.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  Sept.  24; 
Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  Oct.  8. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Sept.  22.  Oct.  20. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Oct.  6. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Oct.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Can- 
adian Pacific,  Sept.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong— Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  Oct.  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Taku. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Nagasaki.— Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Sept.  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Sept.  22;  Aorangi,  Oct.  20  — 
both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports,— Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  9. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  Pacific  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Importer.  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  9. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp— La  Marseillaise,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique,  Sept. 25. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste— Pi  a  ve,  Sept.  25; 
Duchessa  d'Aosta,  Oct.  15 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Auckland,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin  and  Napier.— West  Henshaw,  American-Australian 
Orient  Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane. — West  Conob,  American- 
Australian  Orient  Line,  Oct.  19. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercia 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  ( 1926).   (Price  25  cents . ) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English ) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly, 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancornac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Alapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 
Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.   Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  CO 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory   includes    Straits    Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada   in   London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representatfve,  care  of  British  Embassy, 

Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  l'J26. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  C.  NOEL  WILDE'S  FORTHCOMING 
VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  is  about  ^to 
pay  a  visit  to  Canada  in  order  to  investigate  trade  conditions  in  the  Dominion 
as  far  as  they  affect  the  prospects  for  Canadian  sales  in  Mexico,  and  with  that 
object  in  view  will  make  a  business  tour  through  Canada.  He  is  expected  to 
arrive  between  the  middle  of  October  and  the  first  of  November.  Canadfen 
firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilde  or  to  interview  *him 
are  requested  to  communicate  forthwith  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  exhaustive  report  by  Mr.  Wilde  on  the  import  0 
trade  of  Mexico  for  1925  has  recently  been  published  serially  in  the  Commercial  * 
Intelligence  Journal.    Copies  of  the  numbers  in  which  this  report  has  appeared 
may  still  be  obtained  by  Canadian  firms  on  application. 

COLOMBIA  TEMPORARILY  REDUCES  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN  FOOD 

PRODUCTS 

Mr.  P.  W.  Cook,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  under  date  of  September  20  transmits  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  cabled  advice  from  Bogota,  Columbia,  as  follows:  "Government 
order  valid  ninety  days  reduces  duties  as  follows:  wheat,  40  per  cent;  wheat 
flour,  60  per  cent;  barley,  50  per  cent;  sugar,  oats,  cereals,  cereal  fioi*r,  beef,^T 
pork,  30  per  cent;  potatoes,  20  per  cent.  Tonnage  and  river, dues  suppressed. 
Respecting  above,  transport  companies  to  give  priority  and  minimum  rates." 
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TIMBER  MARKET  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  September  7,  1926. — The  timber  brokers  and  merchants  in  Glasgow 
generally  agree  that  there  will  probably  be  an  improvement  in  the  timber  trade 
after  the  coal  strike  in  this  country  is  past.  Stocks  in  consumers'  yards  are 
low  and  it  is  known  that  there  have  been  some  orders  booked  during  the  last 
four  months  which  have  not  been  executed  owing  to  the  strike.  But  it  will 
be  some  months  before  there  is  any  marked  improvement.  As  comparatively 
little  Canadian  timber  is  employed  in  the  building  trade,  which  is  exceedingly 
active  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  so  for  years,  any  improvement  from  the 
Canadian  point  of  view  must  come  from  shipbuilding  "and  cabinetmaking. 

West  of  Scotland 

In  shipbuilding  indeed  there  was  evidence  of  marked  improvement  in  the 
Clyde  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year.  Contracts  for  new  ships  were 
coming  along  in  gratifying  numbers  until  the  beginning  of  the  strike  on  the 
1st  of  May.  Since  then  work  has  fallen  off  and  many  thousands  of  men  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work,  not  because  of  scarcity  of  shipyard  work  or  of  coal 
in  the  yards,  but  because  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  supplies  of  plates  and 
sections  from  the  steel  works  which  have  been  practically  idle  for  four  months 
through  the  lack  of  coal. 

POSITION  OF  CANADIAN  WOODS 

From  Eastern  Canada  the  volume  of  business  in  timber  in  Glasgow  has 
been  dwindling  for  a  number  of  years,  chiefly  owing  to  its  increasing  cost  as 
compared  with  Scandinavian  and  other  European  and  Pacific  Coast  woods. 
That  most  in  demand  in  the  past  from  Eastern  Canada  was  yellow  pine  (white 
pine) ,  which  was  accepted  in  all  cases  for  pattern  wood  and  of  course  was  largely 
used  in  house-building.  It  is  preferred  to  all  other  woods  for  pattern-making 
and  for  mill-work  where,  for  instance,  heat  and  moisture  conditions  prevail. 
Pacific  stocks  are  becoming:  more  used  for  house-building  purposes  and  Douglas 
fir,  Pacific  spruce  and  Port  Orford  cedar  are  in  demand  for  these  purposes, 
owing  to  the  lower  prices.  This  difference  in  price  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  Ottawa  Valley  first  pine  deals,  i.e.,  12-inch  and  up,  14^-inch  average, 
is  £95  per  standard  as  compared  with  a  similar  specification  of,  say,  Pacific 
Coast  spruce  at  £35,  and  Port  Orford  cedar  at  about  £56. 

The  Canadian  yellow  pine  (white  pine)  trade  has  been  very  dull  lately, 
and  the  only  items  which  have  been  moving  have  been  third  quality  11-inch  x 
3-inch  deals  and  some  boards  11-inch  and  12-inch  x  lj-inch,  H-inch  and  2-inch. 
The  stocks  of  the  higher  grades — viz.,  first  and  second  qualities,  are  almost 
impossible  to  move,  and  it  would  appear  that  their  sphere  of  usefulness  has 
been  usurped  by  cheaper  woods. 

The  principal  woods  now  imported  from  the  Eastern  Dominion  are  birch 
logs  and  planks  and — as  mentioned  above — third  quality  pine  deals  and  sidings. 
The  birch  logs  are  preferred  hewn  square  with  an  average  of  16-  to  17-inch 
quarter  girth,  the  planks  chiefly  2,  2^,  3  and  4  inches  thick  by  6  inches  and  up 
with  an  average  width  of  7^  to  8  inches.  Third  pine  deals  are  wanted  mostly  3  x 
11  inches,  10  feet  to  16  feet  long,  and  3  inches  x  12  inches  and  up,  10  feet  to  16 
feet,  the  sidings  H,  \\  and  2  x  12  inches  and  up.  There  is  also  some  inquiry 
for  yellow  pine  shelving  dressed  to  1-inch  x  10,  11  and  12  inches  wide 

Quotations  to-day  for  Canadian  pine  deals  are  as  follows:  — 

1st  Pine  deals  11"  x  3"— £93  to  £95  per  standard  of  165  cubic  feet. 

2nd  Pine  deals  11"  x  3"— £56  to  £58  per  standard  of  165  cubic  feet. 

3rd  Pine  deals  11"  x  3"— £34  per  standard  of  165  cubic  feet. 

4th  Pine  deals  11"  x  3"— £22  per  standard  of  165  cubic  feet, 
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Prices  of  first-class  Canadian  hewn  birch  range  from  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  3d.  per 
cubic  foot  according  to  average,  and  planks  from  2s.  9d,  per  cubic  foot  to  4s. 
according  to  quality. 

In  log  timber  Canadian  oak  has  yielded  to  native  oak  and  Polish  oak  on 
account  of  its  high  price,  but  rock  elm  continues  to  be  used  in  spite  of  its  price 
because  efficient  substitutes  are  difficult  to  find. 

Douglas  Fir. — Of  the  British  Columbia  woods  Douglas  fir  is  an  old  friend 
whose  merits  are  increasingly  realized  from  year  to  year.  For  decking  and  bulk- 
heading  for  ships  and  interior  finish  this  wood  at  its  present  price  is  economical 
and  satisfactory.  Used  for  decking  it  has  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that  the 
timber  is  attacked  and  disintegrates  whenever  steel  or  iron  comes  in  contact  with 
it.  but  from  many  years'  experience  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  report  that 
disintegration  has  never  taken  place  unless  where  the  deck  has  not  been  properly 
cared  for;  and  this  is  true  of  any  wood.  Pitch  pine  decks  are  more  affected 
than  any  other  in  this  respect  and  Douglas  fir  is  the  least  susceptible  of  all. 

There  is  one  reason  for  some  dislike  to  Douglas  fir  decks.  It  is  that  ship- 
yards, probably  on  account  of  the  caulking,  almost  invariably  lay  the  timber 
in  too  great  width — that  is,  5  inches  or  over.  Such  widths  always  lead  to  seams 
that  are  too  wide,  and  eventually  to  troublesome,  leaky  decks.  Douglas  fir 
specifications  for  decking  provide  for  long  lengths,  vertical  grain  and  widths  not 
to  exceed  4  inches.  It  takes  slightly  more  caulking  than  the  wider  material,  but 
the  seams  are  more  satisfactory  after  the  ship  has  been  in  serv.ice  a  few  months. 

Many  of  the  large  shipbuilding  firms  are  now  using  Douglas  fir  for  bulk- 
heading  and  Sitka  spruce  and  Western  hemlock  for  interior  decoration.  The 
Admiralty,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  Messrs.  Harland  and  Woolff  arc 
among  those  using  these  woods  in  the  ships  they  build. 

Sitka  Spruce. — The  outstanding  use  of  Sitka  spruce  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplane  wing  beams,  struts,  etc.  It  is  imported  in 
two  grades  for  this  purpose,  No.  2  clear  and  better  (from  which  a  variable  per- 
centage of  aeroplane  grade  is  obtained),  and  secondly,  as  a  selected  aeroplane 
grade.  The  No.  2  not  suitable  for  aeroplane  purposes  is  then  sold  for  joinery, 
ladders,  motor  bus  construction,  kitchen  furniture,  etc. 

Considerable  quantities  are  imported  for  shipbuilding,  its  use  in  this  con- 
nection being  largely  confined  to  bulkheading.  The  Admiralty  import  small 
quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  oars  for  light  boats.  The  demand  for  this 
wood  for  shipbuilding  purposes  is  at  present  principally  in  Scotland,  and  one 
firm  at  least  has  used  about  200  standards  for  general  ships'  joinery  work  during 
the  last  four  years.  Provided  it  is  properly  seasoned  there  is  no  reason  why 
Sitka  spruce  should  not  be  extensively  used  for  bulkheading,  but  it  would  be 
advantageous  if  some  of  the  wood  were  supplied  in  joinery  work  sizes,  as  in  the 
case  of  California  redwood,  instead  of  in  thick  planks.  Sizes  indicated  in  connec- 
tion with  ships'  joinery  are: — 

For  Cabin  Bulkheading  Lining. — Lengths  7  feet  8  inches  and  8  feet  6  inches;   widths,  6  inches  or  7  inches; 

thickness,  1J  inches. 
For  Cabin  Skin  Lining. — Same  lengths  and  widths,  f  inch  thick. 

For  Framing,  Stiles,  Door  Stiles,  etc. — Lengths,  7  feet  6  inches  and  8  feet;  widths,  3}  inches,  44  inches  and 
4^-  inches;  thickness,  If-  inches. 

The  relatively  high  cost  of  Sitka  spruce  militates  against  its  wider  applica- 
tion in  the  construction  of  ships,  but  in  first-class  vessels,  where  the  finest  work 
is  necessary,  it  is  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

Western  Hemlock. — Western  hemlock  will  be  in  greater  demand  in  Glasgow 
when  its  merits  are  better  known.  It  has  had  to  contend  with  a  prejudice  based 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  eastern  tree  of  the  same  name.  As^  it  is  practically 
indistinguishable  from  the  yellow  pine  of  Eastern  Canada,  which  has  always  been 
so  extensively  used  in  Great  Britain,  it  seems  to  be  the  wood  best  adapted  to 
replace  it. 
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Terms. — Buying  in  Glasgow  recently  has  been  of  such  a  hand-to-mouth 
nature  that  the  most  popular  terms  of  purchase  are  "  ex  quay,"  when  buyers 
get  thirty  days  less  2^  per  cent  discount  for  cash,  but  in  all  cases  shippers  will 
not  agree  to  this  as  they  are  naturally  not  familiar  with  landing  charges,  etc. 
The  usual  terms  of  payment  are  cash  in  exchange  for  documents  less  2  per  cent 
discount,  or  bill  at  90  days  from  sight  net.  In  the  case  of  consignments  the 
broker  is  usually  willing  to  advance  up  to  80  per  cent  of  invoice  value  in 
exchange  for  documents. 

East  of  Scotland 

In  Edinburgh  and  Leith  the  demand  for  timber  has  been  relatively  weak  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  general  outlet  has  been  for  housing  schemes  and 
general  building  purposes,  shipbuilding  having  been  quiet.  Imports  have  been 
generally  in  fulfilment  of  contracts  made  earlier  in  the  year,  and  any  replace- 
ment of  stock  sizes  for  such  trade  has  been  met  at  keen  competitive  prices  from 
the  shippers  in  the  new  Baltic  States.  At  the  present  time  timber  merchants 
are  fairly  well  stocked  and  many  find  that  nowadays  quality  is  of  less  importance 
than  price,  and  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  keep  on  with  cheaper  material, 
chiefly  pine  or  fir  from  the  Baltic  or  Central  Europe.  The  market  for  Douglas 
fir  has  been  very  quiet  on  the  East  Coast  for  some  considerable  time,  ,and 
merchants  there  have  met  their  requirements  by  buying  from  stocks  held  in 
Glasgow  and  elsewhere,    Shipbuilding  on  the  East  Coast  looks  more  promising. 

The  demand  "at  Edinburgh  and  the  East  Coast  for  hard  woods  such  as  oak 
staves  for  the  brewers,  imported  from  Russia  and  Poland,  also  wainscot  oak 
billets  for  first-class  furniture  manufacture  and  panelling  for  ships'  cabins, 
etc.,  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  the  past  four  months,  of  average  amount. 
When  the  coal  strike  is  over  considerable  improvement  is  looked  for. 

Russian  and  Polish  oak  staves  are  sold  on  what  is  known  as  Memel  speci- 
fications, and  are  principally  used  for  brewers'  casks.  The  present  market  value 
for  a  general  specification  is  round  about  £410  per  reduced  mille  of  1,200  pieces 
c.i.l.  net  cash. 

The  price  of  wainscot  and  oak  billets  has  remained  fairly  steady  over  the 
past  six  or  eight  months,  and  buyers  are  presently  paying  7s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot 
for  billets  showing  an  average  cubic  content  of  20  to  21  cubic  feet. 

Under  present  conditions  buyers  prefer  the  usual  four  months'  credit  by 
acceptance  of  bills. 

Northern  Ireland 

The  specification  of  spruce  deals  required  for  Northern  Ireland  varies 
according  to  buyers'  requirements,  but  the  general  specification  would  run 
roughly  as  follows  (in  inches) :  10  per  cent  3  by  11;  25  per  cent  3  by  9;  10  per 
cent  3  by  8 ;  20  per  cent  3  by  7 ;  20  per  cent  3  by  6 ;  10  per  cent  3  by  4J ;  5  per 
cent  3  by  4  and  5.  These  sections  would  average  14/15  feet,  gang  and  /  or  hand 
sawn.  Occasionally  buyers  want  a  few  1-inch  boards  and  possibly  some  %- 
inch,  especially  in  widths  of  7  and  9  inches,  but  these  are  only  occasionally  asked 
for. 

In  Ottawa  pine  the  principal  items  imported  are  in  best  sidings  1,  \\,  1?: 
inches,  and  2  by  8  inches  and  up  wide,  averaging  about  10^  inches  wid<3  by 
10/16  feet  long.  A  few  seconds  of  a  narrower  average  and  also  a  few  third 
quality  and  better. 

The  specifications  for  pine  deals  required  are  (in  inches) :  3  by  12  and  up 
lsts;  3  by  11,  lsts,  2nds,  and  3rds;  3  by  TV>  ls^s>  2ndi?,  and  3rds. 

The  usual  specification  for  Douglas  fir  timber  is  12  by  12  inches  and  up 
square,  35  lineal  feet  average,  good  merchantable;  deals,  6  by  12  half  timbers, 
3  inches  and  up  by  9  inches  and  up  merchantable;  1J,  2,  3  and  4  inches  by  12 
and  up  average,  15  inches  wide  by  10  feet  and  up  long. 
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These  are  really  the  principal  specifications  required  for  the  Belfast  market. 
There  is  still  a  little  birch,  elm  and  waney  pine  timber  wanted,  but  very  little 
since  the  shipyards  became  practically  idle. 

The  market  for  pine  is  very  dull,  sellers  are  pressing  sales,  and  prices  are 
tending  downwards.  The  price  of  Douglas  fir  is  £16  10s.  per  standard  for 
merchantable  deals  and  timber,  and  £24  for  2nd  clears  and  better  in  the  speci- 
fication mentioned.  Spruce  deals  are  at  £15  per  standard  and  up  for  the  speci- 
fication named,  but  owing  to  freight  situation  buyers  are  holding  off  at  present. 
Continental  competition  keeps  spruce  prices  low. 

It  is  thought  in  Belfast  that  business  is  bound  to  improve  somewhat  when 
the  coal  strike  has  ended,  but  owing  to  the  .dull  trade  in  the  linen  and  ship- 
building business  the  opinion  is  that  there  will  not  be  an  improvement  of  special 
note  until  these  two  trades  become  busy. 

For  flooring  purposes  and  very  special  work  edge  grain  Douglas  fir  is 
preferred  to  flat  grain,  and  in  spruce  deals  good  Miramichi,  Campbelltown  and 
St.  John  city  cut  are  preferred  to  other  shipments  of  spruce.  Douglas  fir  is 
largely  taking  the  place  of  pitch  pine  and  white  pine  in  Northern  Ireland,  and 
with  better  shipping  facilities  it  is  believed  the  demand  would  greatly  improve. 

One  large  Belfast  importer  pays  cash  against  shipping  documents,  which  is 
the  usual  thing,  or  by  three  days  sight  draft  of  net  amount  of  invoice  with 
shippers  whom  they  know,  but  with  new  shippers  they  prefer  that  they  draw 
for  80  per  cent  net  amount  of  invoice,  balance  being  remitted  on  the  arrival 
of  the  goods  according  to  contract. 


MARKET  FOR  GALLON  APPLES  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  September  10,  1926. — During  the  course  of  a  recent  investigation 
into  the  market  for  canned  apples  in  this  district,  it  was  found  that  United 
States  Pacific  Coast  exporters  have  been  increasing  their  share  of  the  business 
in  this  commodity  at  the  expense  of  Canadian  packers. 

Canadian  shippers  were  the  pioneers  in  this  market  and  at  one  time  enjoyed 
a  very  fair  trade  in  "  water  pack  "  apples.  During  the  last  four  to  five  years, 
however,  American  exporters  have  been  developing  what  is  described  as  the 
"  solid  pack  "  method  of  canning  their  goods,  and  as  apples  so  packed  are  more 
acceptable  for  the  English  market  the  producers  of  "water-pack"  varieties  have 
suffered  a  distinct  setback.  Obviously  the  solid-pack  method  results  in  more  net 
weight  of  fruit  to  a  tin  in  comparison  with  the  relatively  loose  water-pack  system, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  considerably  underquote  the  solid  pack  in  order  to  sell 
goods  put  up  under  the  old  style.  One  firm  state  that  samples  of  Canadian  solid- 
pack  apples  which  they  had  seen  were  not  equal  to  Californian,  Washington,  or 
Oregon  in  quality,  and  they  state  also  that  the  fruit  was  cut  in  irregular  sizes 
and  inclined  to  discoloration.  Another  firm  mention  that  at  one  time  the  finest 
canned  apples  on  this  market  came  from  Canada,  but  that  since  American  Pacific 
Coast  packers  have  begun  seriously  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  English  buyers, 
with  a  uniformally  graded  and  well  put  up  solid-pack  product,  the  Canadian 
trade  has  fallen  away.  It  was,  however,  stated  that  lately  one  or  two  good 
samples  of  Canadian  solid-pack  had  been  offering  on  this  market. 

The  principal  demand  for  gallon  apples  exists  among  bakers  and  confec- 
tioners. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sizes,  last  year  there  was  a  limited  amount 
of  business  done  in  2J  pound  tins  for  sale  in  the  retail  shops,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  small  trade  in  this  size  will  be  possible  this  season  if  prices  are  kept  low7 
enough. 

Current  average  c.i.f.  Liverpool  quotations  for  Californian  solid-pack  apples 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  19s.  6d.  to  20s.  per  dozen  tins,  in  the  ordinary  gallon 
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sizes.  Oregon  packs  are  slightly  dearer.  Water  packs  have  been  offering  any- 
where from  17s.  to  18s.  c.i.f.,  and  although  even  lower  quotations  were  reported 
in  one  instance,  little  or  no  interest  was  being  shown  even  at  these  figures,  since 
the  buyers  prefer  the  solid  packs.  The  2^-pound  sizes  have  been  quoted  recently 
at  around  7s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Prices  for  practically  all  grades  are  from  2s.  to  3s. 
less  than  last  year. 

There  is  a  steadily  increasing  demand  in  this  country  for  gallon  apples  for 
use  in  the  bakery  trades,  and  provided  that  Canadian  exporters  can  put  up  a 
solid-pack  product  uniform  in  size  and  quality  a  much  larger  share  of  this  busi- 
ness should  go  to  the  Dominion. 

The  Liverpool  office  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  firms  interested 
in  the  North  of  England  market. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  September  6,  1926. — The  continued  coal  stoppage  has  necessarily 
affected  trading  in  nearly  all  commodities.  In  certain  lines  a  fair  volume  of 
business  has  been  transacted,  'in  spite  of  the  present  industrial  situation,  but 
generally  buying  has  been  on  a  strictly  hand  to  mouth  basis,  as  most  importers 
are  disinclined  to  purchase  ahead  until  conditions  become  more  settled.  Sales 
of  nearly  all  foodstuffs  have  seriously  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  dispute, 
and  in  the  industrial  area  particularly  distributors  have  been  faced  with  for- 
midable difficulties  in  carrying  on  business. 

TIMBER 

Allowing  for  the  holiday  season  and  the  coal  stoppage,  business  has  been 
fairly  active  during  August.  Sales  of  spruce  have  been  of  a  restricted  character, 
partly  owing  to  current  values  for  cargo  lots  being  unprofitable  to  shippers  upon 
the  basis  of  the  prevailing  high  freight  rates.  Consignments  in  liner  lots  have 
arrived  freely  at  Liverpool,  with  the  result  that  prices  have  barely  been  main- 
tained. Recent  quotations  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £13  per  standard 
c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  deals  7  inches  and  wider,  and  20s.  less  for  scantlings  of  6 
inches  and  wider.  The  imports  of  birch  have  been  moderate,  and  Nova  Scotian 
birch  boards  and  planks  have  lately  been  offering  at  around  £16  5s.  to  £16  10s. 
per  standard  c.i.f.  Douglas  fir  has  been  more  active.  In  clear  grades  boards 
and  flitches  have  recently  sold  for  £23  per  standard  c.i.f.  and  merchantable 
qualities  have  been  around  £15  10s.  In  recent  weeks  red  fir  from  various  Scan- 
dinavian countries  has  been  meeting  a  good  demand  for  use  in  high-class  joinery 
work.  There  has  also  been  a  rather  heavy  import  of  cheap  European  white- 
wood  recently,  for  use  in  the  housing  industry.  For  the  month  ending  August  31, 
1926,  unofficial  statistics  of  certain  timber  imports,  consumption,  and  stock  are 
given  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1924  and  1925  as  follows: — 

Liverpool 


1                                                         Import  Consumption  Stock 

1925        1926  1925  1926  1925  1926 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.      11,000      45,000  41,000  30,000  156.000  214,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft                      4,000  2,000  9,000  54.000  13,000 

Birch  planiks  cu.  ft.      20,000      75,000  13,000  38,000  212,000  178,000 

Quebec  yellow  pine  deals  stds.        1.220         940  790  480  4,770  5,160 

N.  S.  spruce  and  pine                      stds.        2,530       1,660  920  1,170  6,860  5,510 

Manchester 

Import  Consumption  Stock 

1925        1926  1925  1926  1925  1926 

Douglas  fir                                 .  .cu.  ft.      10.000       6,000  22,000'  20,000  68,000  60,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft,        4,000    1,000  13,000  10.000 

Birth  planks  cu.  ft.        5,000       1,000  26,000  9,000  127.000  86,000 

Spruce  deals  stds.        1,360         710  1,890  726  4,200  2,030 
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GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

The  course  of  the  wheat  market  during  August,  apart  from  one  or  two  slight 
reactions,  was  downward,  the  decline  being  caused  by  largely  increased  esti- 
mates of  the  winter  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  and  more  optimistic  private 
reports  with  regard  to  the  Canadian  crop.  New  crop  No.  2  American  hard 
winter  wheat  has  been  arriving  in  good  quantities.  It  is  well  liked  by  local 
millers  as  the  quality  this  year  is  very  good,  with  the  result  that  the  use  of  Mani- 
toba wheats  has  been  somewhat  curtailed.  English  wheat  has  recently  become 
a  factor  in  the  market  as  the  fine  weather  during  the  latter  half  of  August 
enabled  farmers  to  get  in  most  of  their  crops.  Samples  shown  have  been  of  good 
quality.  Although  it  is  not  likely  that  this  wheat  will  be  used  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  Liverpool,  it  is  expected  that  several  Manchester  millers  will  probably 
put  a  fair  percentage  in  their  mixtures.  There  has  been  a  small  business  done  in 
new  crop  Manitobas  for  October  and  November  shipment.  Consumptive  demand 
both  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  has  been  of  an  absolutely  hand-to-mouth 
nature.  Arrivals  in  both  ports  have  been  fair,  but  spot  stocks  are  still  very 
moderate,  especially  in  Manchester. 

August  was  a  more  satisfactory  month  for  imported  flour,  which  was  selling 
at  over  the  home  millers'  quotations  most  of  the  month,  and  one  importer  reports 
that  he  has  done  a  fair  amount  of  business  in  top-quality  Canadian  grades. 
Canadian  export  patents  opened  the  month  around  46s.  9d.  per  sack  of  2S0 
pounds  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  August  shipment,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  prices 
were  around  42s.  3d.  for  September  shipment. 

Home-milled  flour  was  quoted  at  47s.  ex  mill  for  straight  run  grades  at  the 
end  of  July,  but  was  from  44s.  6d.  to  45s.  6d.  at  the  end  of  August.  Australian 
flour  for  shipment  is  now  finished  until  the  new  crop,  but  a  few  sales  have  been 
made  for  spot  supplies  at  around  42s.  3d.  Limited  quantities  of  American  wheat 
patents  have  sold  lately  at  40s.  c.i.f.  for  prompt  shipment. 

The  preliminary  figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this  area 
during  the  month  of  August,  1926,  are  as  follows: — 


Wheat 

Flour 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

Quarters 

Sacks 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

  590,091 

40,473 

167,575 

9,115 

14,356 

  498,863 

5,208 

82,964 

31,109 

■  23,041 

  235,443 

7,657 

2,948 

3,959 

14,486 

  52,080 

8,975 

3,924 

8 

7,000 

BUTTER 

The  industrial  situation  has  continued  to  affect  the  butter  market,  with  the 
result  that  August  was  another  unsatisfactory  month,  and  prices  for  nearly  all 
descriptions  have  been  reduced.  Canadian  butter  offering  at  159s.  to  160s.  c.i.f. 
Liverpool  has  not  been  able  to  compete  with  Irish  at  around  156s.  on  spot,  and 
supplies  of  the  latter  have  been  quite  ample  for  the  limited  demand.  A  recent 
consignment  of  Canadian  met  with  practically  no  sales  at  the  shippers'  prices, 
and  the  immediate  outlook  is  not  favourable.  Although  Danish  supplies  have 
been  moving  regularly,  prices  for  this  variety  have  also  been  reduced.  There 
has  been  relatively  less  activity  than  usual  in  other  Baltic  butters  during  the 
month.  During  August  8,699  boxes  of  Canadian  butter  arrived  at  Liverpool. 
Total  Canadian  imports  from  April  1  to  August  31,  1926,  amounted  to  9,330 
boxes  as  compared  with  56,097  boxes  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1925. 

CHEESE 

The  consumption  of  cheese  was  poor  during  August.  Certain  Canadian 
makes  sold  fairly  well  at  around  80s.  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  earlier  in  the  month,  but  the 
spot  market  did  not  respond  and  prices  fell  away  again.  Supplies  of  New  Zea- 
land cheese  at  Liverpool  were  fairly  small,  and  there  were  no  direct  imports. 
Locally  made  cheese,  which  has  affected  the  sale  of  the  imported  product  during 
the  last  few  months,  is  now  more  scarce,  and  late  prices  at  the  fairs  for  Cheshire 
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cheese  have  been  around  9d.  per  pound.  Earlier  in  the  season  this  cheese  was 
retailing  at  lOd.  per  pound  with  Canadian  priced  at  Is.  Imports  of  ordinary 
Canadian  cheese  to  Liverpool  during  August  amounted  to  26,400  boxes;  5,995 
bundles  and  430  cases  of  processed  cheese  also  arrived  during  the  month.  From 
April  1  to  August  31,  1926,  Liverpool  imports  of  cheese  from  Canada  amounted 
to  98,326  boxes  of  ordinary  and  34,570  bundles  and  1,665  boxes  of  processed 
cheese.  During  the  corresponding  period  of  1925,  115,123  boxes  of  ordinary  and 
31,110  boxes  of  processed  cheese  arrived  at  this  port. 

BACON 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  improvement  for  a  few  days  during  the  middle 
of  the  month,  August  was  an  unsatisfactory  period  in  the  bacon  trade.  General 
consumption  was  poor.  Stocks  have  been  light,  and  one  dealer  estimates  that 
the  supplies  on  hand  are  not  equal  to  more  than  a  week's  consumption  in  normal 
times.  Recent  average  on  spot  quotations  have  been  as  follows:  Canadian 
Wiltshire  cuts,  50-80  pounds  average,  110s.  to  114s.;  American  Cumberlands, 
24-32  pounds  average,  116s.  to  120s.;  Irish,  124s.  to  132s.;  and  Danish,  124s.  to 
128s.  Canadian  bacon  imports  to  Liverpool  during  August  amounted  to  4,105 
cases  and  2,773  bales.  The  total  Canadian  bacon  imports  to  Liverpool  from 
April  1  to  August  31,  1926,  amounted  to  15,795  cases  and  17,546  bales  as  com- 
pared with  35,658  cases  and  15,087  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  following  are  unofficial  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  provisions  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool  on  August  31,  1926,  as  compared  with  July  30,  1926,  and 


gUSt  31,  1925:  Aug  31  1926  July  30,  1926  Aug.  31,  1925 


4,524 

6,396 

4.00(7 

1,726 

783 

3.061 

775 

373 

827 

Butter  (all  countries)  

10,244 

10,424 

10,297 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Canadian  and 

United  States 

.  .Boxes 

31,759 

31,511 

30,574 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Australian  and 

New  Zealand 

. .  Crates 

544 

2,013 

222 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  50  pounds  and 

136 

10 

911 

22,905 

17,980 

Lard  (prime  steam  western)  

1,750 

635 

1.337 

Lard  (imported  pure  refined  lard,  in 

tierces,  firkins 

or 

other  packages)   

4,060 

2,875 

6,631 

EGGS 

Owing  to  the  generally  depressed  state  of  trade  there  has  not  been  the  usual 
brisk  demand  for  eggs  that  is  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  season. 
Some  extended  credits  are  reported  and  purchases  have  not  been  of  such  a  large 
volume  as  in  normal  times.  Selected  Irish  eggs  can  be  purchased  for  later 
delivery,  candled  and  repacked  as  delivered,  at  from  15s.  6d.  to  16s.  per  120  ex 
Liverpool.  These  eggs  are  graded  from  45  to  47  pounds  net  per  box  when  stored. 
Advices  from  the  Argentine  indicate  prices  from  15s.  to  15s.  6d.  per  120  c.i.f. 
Liverpool,  but  buyers  are  not  keen  even  at  these  figures.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  inquiry  for  Canadian  storage  eggs  at  present  prices. 

HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  July  are  estimated  at  12,570 
bales,  in  comparison  with  16,700  bales  in  July  and  19,000  bales  in  June.  Con- 
sumption has  been  poor  throughout  most  of  the  month,  and  prices  have  tended 
downwards,  averaging  around  80s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  No.  2  clover  mix- 
ture. 

CATTLE 

During  August  1,965  store  and  56  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Birkenhead  from 
Canada.  Recent  average  prices  secured  were  from  9d.  to  9^d.  per  pound,  sink- 
ing the  offal.  No  Canadian  cattle  arrived  at  Manchester  during  the  past  month. 
The  trade  in  cattle  from  the  Dominion  has  fallen  away  during  the  past  few 
months,  as  prices  obtainable  on  these  two  markets  have  not  been  attractive  to 
shippers,  owing  to  the  cheaper  offerings  of  live  stock  from  local  districts  and 
Ireland. 
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CEREAL  CROPS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  September  10,  1926. — By  the  end  of  August  the  cutting  of  all  the 
cereal  crops,  and  also  the  carting,  had  been  completed  except  in  the  extreme 
north.  Although  weather  and  other  conditions  in  August  were  generally 
favourable,  and  more  especialy  in  the  South  of  England,  heavy  showers  inter- 
fered with  harvesting  operations  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
circumstances  experienced  have,  however,  affected  different  crops  variously. 

Wheat,  according  to  the  reports  collected  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  is  not  threshing  out  as  well  as  was  anticipated  a  month  ago,  and 
a  yield  of  17.7  cwt  per  acre  only  is  expected  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
forecast  of  18  cwt.  The  grain  is,  however,  reported  as  being  well  up  to  average, 
both  in  quality  and  condition.  Barley,  upon  the  other  hand,  shows  improvement, 
and  yields  are  generally  very  good.  The  prospects  are  now  for  an  increased 
yield,  which  is  estimated  at  16.5  cwt.  Oats  have  also  benefited  from  the  con- 
ditions and,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  heavy  crops  have  been  laid  by  rains, 
have  been  secured  in  excellent  condition.  The  prospective  yield  has  now  advanced 
from  15.7  cwt  to  16  cwt,  in  comparison  with  the  ten-year  average  of  13.5  cwt. 

The  Ministry  consequently  issues  the  following  revised  figures  of  probable 
production,  mentioning  that  these,  being  based  on  estimates  made  at  the  end  of 
August,  are  naturally  subject  to  some  further  revision: — 

Production,  Forecast, 
1925  1926  1925  1926 

Acres  Acres  Tons  Tons 

Wheat   1,500,000         1,592,000         1,360,000  1,411,000 

Barley   1,318,000         1,150,000         1,010,000  950,000 

Oats   1,868,000         1,861,000         1,379,000  1,485,000 

The  harvesting  of  beans  and  peas  was  practically  finished  by  the  end  of 
August.  Beans  have  not  developed  very  well  in  many  districts,  and  the  general 
yield  is  estimated  at  only  14.7  cwt,  or  nearly  1  cwt  below  the  ten-year  average. 
Upon  the  contrary,  peas  were  a  good  crop  over  England  and  Wales  generally, 
and  the  outlook,  14.6  cwt,  is  just  about  1  cwt  over  the  decennial  average. 

As  regards  potatoes,  indications  of  blight  and  disease  have  developed  in 
Eastern  districts,  and  the  present  estimate  is  for  a  yield  of  about  5.7  tons,  or 
nearly  i-ton  an  acre  below  the  ten-year  average. 

Hops  are  also  turning  out  poorly  in  many  districts.  Mould  has  developed 
upon  a  large  scale  in  many  parts  of  Kent,  and  it  is  reported  that  in  a  number 
of  cases,  in  view  of  bad  condition  and  the  knowledge  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  last  year's  hops  are  still  in  store  and  unsold,  growers  in  several  dis- 
tricts state  that  they  will  not  even  pick  this  year's  crop.  The  estimate  at  the 
end  of  last  month  was  for  a  yield  of  13  cwt  per  acre,  or  If  below  last  year,  in  the 
South-eastern  Counties,  while  the  outlook  in  the  West  Midlands  is  for  9-J  cwt. — 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 

CENSUS  OF  POPULATION  OF  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  September  1,  1926. — The  prelimi|nary  report  of  the  census  of 
population  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  which  was  taken  on  April  18,  1926,  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Director  of  Statistics.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  conditions  of 
the  country  in  1921  no  census  was  undertaken  at  that  time;  the  report  therefore 
covers  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Free  State  for  the  fifteen  years  from  1911  to 
1926.  During  this  period  the  population  of:  (a)  all  Ireland  decreased  from 
4,390,219  to  4,229,124^-a  decrease  of  161,095  or  3.7  per  cent;  (6)  that  of 
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Saorstat  Eireann  (Irish  Free  State)  from  3,139,688  to  2,972,802— a  decrease  of 
166,886  or  5.3  per  cent;  while  that  of  (c)  Northern  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  from  1,250,531  to  1,256,322 — an  increase  of  5,791  or  0.5  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  population  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  tendency  in  that 
direction  for  the  past  eighty-five  years,  but  it  is  disquieting  to  note  the  con- 
tinued movement  of  population  to  the  urban  centres  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  districts.  Since  1841  there  has  been  an  unbroken  decline  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  twenty-six  counties  included  in  the  Saorstat  Eireann  from  6,548,000 
to  2,973,000.  Country  districts  have  declined  from  5,281,000  to  1,878,000,  while 
the  total  population  in  the  towns  has  declined  from  1,267,000  to  1,095,000.  The 
city  of  Dublin  with  four  adjoining  urban  districts,  on  the  contrary,  increased  in 
population  from  285,000  to  419,000.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  at  present  63.2 
per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  country  districts,  whereas  in  1841  the  figure  was 
80.7  per  cent.  The  report  points  out  that  this  percentage  appears  startling  as 
compared  with  England  and  Wales,  but  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  towns  suffered  in  inverse  proportion  to 
their  size,  the  country  districts  suffering,  worst  of  all,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following:  Since  1841,  the  country  districts  lost  64.4  per  cent  of  their  popula- 
tion, towns  200  to  500  population  lost  49.1  per  cent,  towns  500  to  2,000  lost 
43.0  per  cent,  towns  2,000  to  5,000  lost  33.3  per  cent,  towns  5,000  to  10,000 
lost  25  per  cent,  towns  over  10,000  lost  13  per  cent,  while  the  city  of  Dublin 
and  its  four  adjoining  urban  districts  gained  47.0  per  cent. 

EMIGRATION 

The  average  net  emigration  figures  for  Saorstat  Eireann  of  26,946  per 
annum  appear  high,  but  after  taking  into  consideration:  (a)  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  army  in  1911,  numbering  with  dependents  about  34,000;  (b)  about 
27,400  Irish  soldiers  killed  in  the  war;  (c)  the  number  of  officers  and  men  who 
joined  the  British  army  during  the  war  who  remained  in  other  countries;  and 
id)  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  numbering  8,079,  any  of  whom  left  the 
country  on  being  disbanded,  the  report  concludes  that  the  average  net  emigra- 
tion for  the  period  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  previous  fifteen-year  period. 

An  interesting  point  brought  out  in  the  report  is  the  number  of  Irish  born 
living  in  other  countries.  According  to  the  report  in  1920-1921  there  were 
1,037,234  Irish-born  persons  living  in  the  United  States,  367,747  living  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  159,020  in  Scotland,  105,033  in  Australia,  93,301  in  Canada, 
34,419  in  New  Zealand,  12,289  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  8,414  in  India. 
A  total  of  1,817,457  persons  born  in  Ireland  and  living  abroad  or  43  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  Ireland  in  1926. 

The  balance  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the  movement  of 
the  population  in  the  Saorstat  Eireann  and  Northern  Ireland,  a  comparison  of 
rates  of  changes  in  the  populations  of  different  countries,  the  population  accord- 
ing to  sexes,  and  the  changes  in  provincial  and  county  population. 

Commenting  on  the  report  in  an  editorial  the  Irish  Times  states: 

"The  report  is  encouraging — if  only  negatively  encouraging — in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  decline  of  5.3  per  cent  in  the  Free  State's  population  is  serious, 
but  when  we  recall  the  years  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  we  may  be  thankful 
that  it  is  not  greater.  We  may  hope  too  that  the  improving  conditions  in  the 
Saorstat  will  bring  many  good  Irishmen  back  from  exile  in  the  next  few  years. 
There  is  a  potential  population  for  'the  twenty-six  counties  among  the  1,817,457 
Irish-born  men  and  women  who  to-day  inhabit  other  lands.  The  two  conditions 
needed  for  prosperity  are  the  reign  of  law  and  the  full  development  of  the 
national  industry  of  agriculture.  Already  we  enjoy  the  one;  the  achievement 
of  the  other  depends  wholly  upon  our  own  efforts.  These  efforts — and  here  is 
the  census  report's  most  urgent  warning — must  be  concentrated  on  a  redress  inn 
of  the  balance  between  town  and  country." 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Building  Operations  at  Sydney 

Sydney,  July  29,  1926. — The  returns  cf  building  operations  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs  show  that  there  was  a  falling  off  last  fiscal  year  (which  ended  June  30) 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  which  constituted  a  record.  The  figures 
show  that  10,996  buildings  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  £12,456,066  as  compared 
with  11,600  buildings  at  a  cost  of  £13,333,914  in  the  former  period.  The  falling 
off*  in  the  value  of  buildings  completed  was  mainly  in  the  city  proper  and  was 
largely  due  to  industrial  troubles  delaying  the  completion  of  works.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  Fair  Rents  Act,  under  which  limitations  as  to  rent  are  imposed,  still 
seriously  affects  residential  construction. 

Imports  into  Sydney,  1925-26 

A  return  of  sea-borne  goods  imported  into  Sydney,  prepared  by  the  Sydney 
Harbour  Trust,  reveals  an  expansion  in  imports  of  goods  from  overseas  during 
tlie  year  ended  June  30,  1926,  but  contraction  in  imports  from  inter-state  and 
state  ports. 

The  weight  of  overseas  goods  received  was  1,879,810  tons,  an  increase  of 
202,807  tons  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  previous  twelve  months.  Imports 
from  inter-state  amounted  to  821,872  tons — a  decrease  of  12,964  tons — while 
imports  from  other  ports  in  New  South  Wales  were  1,677,457  tons — a  decrease 
of  248,602  tons.  Combining  the  figures  from  all  sources,  a  decline  of  58,739  tons 
is  revealed  in  comparison  with  the  returns  for  1924-25.  Transhipments  were 
slightly  smaller  last  year,  and  amounted  to  385,160  tons:  16,408  behind  the  total 
of  the  previous  financial  year.  Retained  imports  totalled  3,993,979  tons,  a 
decline  of  42,331  tons. 

The  falling  off  in  inter-state  and  state  imports  would  probably  be  accounted 
for  to  some  exten:.  by  reason  of  the  less  favourable  season  experienced,  although 
railway  competition  with  coastal  and  inter-state  shipping  would  also  be  likely 
to  have  some  influence. 

Oversea  imports  were  valued  for  customs  purposes  at  £61,616,002  last  year: 
£2,595,551  less  than  1924-25.  The  value  of  imports  in  1924-25  was,  however, 
considerably  augmented  by  considerable  importations  of  gold  from  abroad.  Gold 
shipments  were  not  so  much  in  evidence  during  the  year  just  ended. 

Forestry  Work  in  New  South  Wales 

The  New  South  Wales  Forestry  Commission,  which  was  established  in  1916 
under  a  Forests  Act  providing  wide  and  independent  powers  of  management  and 
a  financial  provision  for  carrying  out  necessary  work,  has  been  doing  much  good 
work  since  its  establishment.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  Act  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
revenue  obtained  from  forests  shall  be  earmarked  for  expenditure  on  them,  and 
under  this  provision  it  has  been  possible  during  the  past  five  years  to  expend 
about  £79,000  a  year  on  the  forests,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  adminis- 
tration a  self-contained  one,  carried  on  without  cost  to  the  Government  and 
able  to  hand  back  not  only  the  annual  amounts  voted  for  administration  but  a 
surplus  over  it  which  averages  about  £30,000  per  annum. 

Under  the  working  policy  adopted,  the  commission's  management  is  directed 
to  three  main  issues:  the  classification  and  appropriation  of  suitable  lands  for 
state  forest  purposes;  the  economic  working  of  such  land  in  supplying  timber 
requirements  and  their  subsequent  improvement  and  re-establishment  by  the 
growth  of  new  forest  crops;  the  establishment  of  plantations  of  coniferous  soft- 
woods to  overcome  a  natural  shortage  and  enable  the  state  to  supply  its  own 
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future  needs.  During  recent  years  good-conduct  prisoners  have  been  estab- 
lished in  camps  where  tree  planting  is  carried  out,  and  the  scheme  has  proved  to 
be  very  successful. 

The  natural  forests  of  this  state  consist  mostly  of  hardwoods,  the  denuda- 
tion of  which  has  caused  much  concern.  Softwoods  total  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  state's  production,  and  it  will  take  many  years  of  planting  to  make  the 
state  self-contained, 

Rice-growing  in  New  South  "Wales 

This  is  the  first  season  that  rice  has  been  cultivated  on  a  commercial  basis 
in  New  South  Wales  and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  rice  was 
grown  on  the  Murrumbidgee  irrigation  area  and  fine  samples  have  reached 
Sydney  which  it  is  claimed  are  superior  to  the  imported  article.  The  yield  was 
at  the  rate  of  140  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Surplus  Honey  Stocks  in  Australia 

Recent  conferences  have  revealed  the  fact  that  selling  floors  in  Australia 
in  all  states,  particularly  South  Australia,  were  overcrowded  with  honey  stocks 
and  that  western  markets  were  quoting  3d.  to  3^d  per  pound  for  choicest,  and 
reported  dragging  sales.  In  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  markets  choice  was  being" 
held  for  5d.  per  pound,  and  only  picked  qualities  were  being  inquired  for  to  the 
neglect  of  lower  grades.  Supplies  are  accumulating  in  some  centres  to  such  an 
extent  that  consignors  are  being  advised  to  wait  instructions  befoie  despatch. 

Export  is  considered  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  present  weak  honey 
market  in  Australia.  Regular  monthly  shipments  are  therefore  to  be  made  to 
London  by  the  Apiarists'  Association,  beginning  next  month  with  a  consignment 
of  four  tons. 

Butter  Production  in  Australia 

The  large  amount  of  butter  stored  in  Australia  and  the  lack  of  present  over- 
sea markets  is  causing  holders  of  butter  stocks  considerable  concern.  It  is  stated 
that  80,000  boxes  are  stored  in  Sydney  alone,  and  this  is  a  very  unusual  amount 
at  this  time  of  year.  Shipments  to  England,  Australia's  chief  butter  purchaser, 
have  been  very  light  for  some  time  past.  It  is  realized  that  owing  to  strike 
troubles  the  butter  consumption  in  England  is  much  under  normal,  and  in  addi- 
tion that  Continental  exports  to  England  have  much  increased,  thus  lessening  the 
usual  demand  from  Australia.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  quantity  in  store 
in  Australia  is  much  greater  than  usual.  Seasonal  conditions  in  the  butter  dis- 
tricts, however,  are  so  good  that  the  forthcoming  season  is  likely  to  be  an  excel- 
lent one. 

FINAL  FORECAST  OF  WHEAT  CROP  OF  INDIA,  1925-26 

The  estimated  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  of  India,  which  has  already  been 
harvested,  is  given  in  the  final  official  report  issued  by  the  Indian  authorities  as 
8,704,000  tons  (40,619,000  quarters  of  480  pounds  each)  as  compared  with 
8,866,000  tons  (41,375,000  quarters)  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent. 
Decreases  are  estimated  in  all  provinces  with  the  exception  of  Punjab  ajid 
Northwest  Frontier  Province  where  increases,  more  or  less  counterbalancing  the 
decreases  in  other  sections,  are  expected.  The  Punjab,  which  usually  supplies 
one-third  of  India's  wheat  crop,  shows  an  increase  in  estimated  yield  from 
2,981,000  tons  in  1924-25  to  3,382,000  tons  for  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  Provinces,  which  normally  furnish  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  wheat 
production,  this  year  show  a  decrease  from  2,447,000  tons  (1924-25)  to  2,314,000 
tons  (1925-26). 

The  total  area  reported  under  wheat  crop  is  30,470,000  acres  as  against 
31,774,000  acres  last  year,  shewing  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent.    Largest  decreases 
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in  acreage  are  reported  in  the  United  Provinces,  (481,000  acres),  Bombay 
(527,000  acres)  and  Central  India  (70,000  acres). 

Exports  of  wheat  to  foreign  countries  for  April,  May  and  June  of  the  current 
year  were  43,900  tons  compared  with  125,500  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year, 
indicating  a  decrease  of  81,600  tons.  Exports  were  mainly  to  the  United  King- 
dom (38,000  tons),  Continental  Europe  (3,000  tons),  and  Egypt  (1,000  tons). 

TRADE   OF   ST.   LUCIA   FOR  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  September  2,  1926. — The  total  trade  of  the  island 
colony  of  St.  Lucia  during  last  calendar  year  amounted  to  £520,220.  Both 
exports  and  imports  show  substantial  increases  over  the  previous  year,  especi- 
ally the  latter.  The  balance  of  trade  is  unfavourable,  imports  being  £33,806 
more  than  the  exports  for  last  year:  £277,013  against  £243,207. 

Exports. — Of  the  £243,207  which  represents  the  value  of  St.  Lucia's  1925 
exports,  the  United  Kingdom  purchased  £97,907;  Canada,  £8,457;  and  the 
United  States,  £20,796.  Of  the  produce  exported,  bananas,  oranges,  coconuts, 
lime  juice,  kola  nuts,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  sugar  show  increases,  while  cocoa 
(raw) ,  limes,  honey,  molasses  and  syrup  show  diminished  returns. 

Imports. — The  value  of  the  imports  for  1925  totals  £277,013,  being  an 
increase  of  £42,366  over  the  previous  year.  The  United  Kingdom  furnished 
£86,114;  Canada,  £39,483;  and  the  United  States,  £96,405.  The  percentages  of 
increases  over  the  1924  trade  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are 
roughly  53  and  47,  while  it  should  be  noted  that  the  percentage  for  Canada  for 
1925  is  lesser  by  5. 

Articles  classed  as  11  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco  "  increased  from  £79,635  to 
£81,256,  "  Raw  Materials  "  from  £39,157  to  £49,487,  "  Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured  "  from  £106,429  to  £136,322,  and  "  Miscellaneous  "  from  £9,426  to 
£9,948. 

Food  and  Drink. — Canada  is  principally  interested  in  the  supply  of  the 
above,  and  these  are  the  only  items  of  which  details  are  given  in  the  trade  returns. 
No  countries  of  origin  are  specified. 


The  following  table  shows  the 

principal  food  imports 

for  the  past  three 

s: — 

Items 

Quantity 

1923 

1924 

1925 

 Lbs. 

30,721 

34,581 

40,895 

41,915 

41,725 

44,254 

76,272 

71,497 

84,433 

10,852 

11,124 

11,517 

71,396 

48,796 

53,412 

11,892 

17,158 

8,192 

682,674 

525,490 

589,369 

3,535,521  3 

225,688 

2,448,835 

124,474 

73,601 

54,664 

31,876 

27,198 

30,107 

82,106 

88,272 

94,904 

 Tons 

316 

335 

444 

Sugar — 

 Lbs. 

195,344 

61,983 

168,574 

47,030 

77,011 

91,767 

2,632 

2,153 

2,185 

Spirits — 

Gin                                                 ..  . 

 Prf.  " 

504 

653 

521 

1,308 

1,349 

1,-031 

Whisky  

1,106 

1,338 

1,018 

3,559 

4,997 

3,315 

Government  Revenue. — The  total  local  revenue  for  the  year  1925  was 
£75,555,  an  increase  of  £4,000  over  the  previous  year's  figures.  Income  from 
customs  duties,  from  the  Post  Office,  and  from  the  law  courts  all  show  decreases. 
Most  of  the  other  sources,  especially  that  from  excise  licenses,  show  increases. 
The  total  amount  of  public  debt  on  December  31  last  was  £139,229. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  H.  C.  Suydam 

New  York  City,  September  14,  1926.— During  the  twelve  months  ending 
June,  1926,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  decreased,  whereas  the  imports 
increased  in  comparison  with  the  twelve-month  period  ending  June,  1925.  Total 
exports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1926,  amounted  to  $4,653,509,000, 
against  $4,778,155,000  in  the  previous  twelve-month  period.  Total  imports  were 
$4,466,614,000  against  $3,824,128,000  in  the  previous  period.  The  favourable 
balance  therefore  fell  to  $186,895,000  from  $954,027,000  in  the  corresponding 
twelve-month  period  ending  June,  1925. 

IMPORTS 

The  total  imports  entering  free  amounted  to  $2,912,425,000,  whereas  duti- 
able goods  amounted  to  $1,554,189,000.   Total  imports  by  groups  of  commodities 

were: — 

Twelve  Months  Ending  June 

Twelve  Months  Endini  June 


1926 

Per  Cent 

1925 

Per  Cent 

$1,000 

$1,000 

1,905.734 

42.7 

1,452,401 

38.0 

•529,624 

11.8 

451,802 

11.8 

Manufactured  foodstuffs  

401,412 

9.0 

451,350 

11.8 

Semi-manufactures  and  slightly  manufactured 

794,660 

17.8 

701,091 

18.4 

835,184 

18.7 

767,484 

20.0 

Total  

4,466,614 

100.0 

3,824,128 

100.0 

Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  $474,003,538  against  $408,061,151  in  the 
previous  twelve-month  period.  The  following  imports  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States  decreased  as  indicated: — 

Kip  and  calf  skins,  7,379,378  pounds  valued  at  $1,346,789  as  compared  with  7,624,174 
pounds  valued  at  $1,431,548;  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  1,827,023  pounds  valued  at  $461,891  as 
compared  with  2,039,042  pounds  valued  at  $532,696;  flaxseed,  2,949,456  bushels  valued  at 
$6,630,420  as  compared  with  5,137,183  bushels  valued  at  $12,467,869;  unmanufactured  flax, 
263  tons  valued  at  $47,008  as  compared  with  499  tons  valued  at  $151,905. 

There  were  increases  in  imports  from  Canada  of  the  following: — 

Combing  wool,  5,968,776  pounds  valued  at  $2,183,549  as  compared  with  4,357,052  valued 
at  $1,924,082;  sulphite  pulp,  405,641  tons  valued  at  $26,677,053  as  compared  with  352,662  tons 
valued  at  $23,007,804;  sulphate  pulp  (unbleached),  134,442  tons  valued  at  $8,821,341  as 
compared  with  121,992  tons  valued  at  $7,753,356;  newsprint,  2,909.992,754  pounds  valued  at 
$101,849,394  as  compared  with  2,489.452,910  pounds  valued  at  $91,995,171;  bituminous  coal, 
shale  and  lignite,  455,033  tons  valued  at  $2,193,662  as  compared  with  319,940  tons  valued  at 
$1,717,747;  copper  ore,  43,816,437  pounds  valued  at  $5,776,398  as  compared  with  36,494,079 
pounds  valued  at  $4,521,621;  copper  (unrefined  in  pigs,  bars,  etc.),  50.413,773  pounds  valued 
at  $7,070,836  as  compared  with  44,733,429  pounds  valued  at  $5,951,225;  lead  ore  (matte  and 
bullion),  9,908,349  pounds  valued  at  $645,715  as  compared  with  8,534,031  pounds  valued  at 
$492,863.  Imports  of  hides  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  increased  as  far  as  value  is 
concerned,  but  decreased  in  volume,  being  35,974,402  pounds  valued  at  $4,490,795  against 
37,198.529  pounds  valued  at  $4,410,524. 

The  value  of  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Russia  in  Europe,  Spain,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Aus- 
tralia increased  to  some  considerable  extent  compared  with  the  1925  figures,  as 
did  imports  from  Central  America,  Brazil,  Argentine,  Colombia,  and  Peru.  The 
most  remarkable  increase,  however,  was  in  the  value  of  imports  from  India, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  and  other  British  East  Indies.  Imports  from 
Japan  and  the  Philippine  Islands  also  show  a  decided  increase. 
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The  value  of  imports  from  Greece,  Sweden,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
Chile  decreased  to  some  extent.  Comparison  of  United  States  imports  from  the 
principal  countries  is  as  follows: — -  Twelve  Months  Ending  June 


1926 

19251 

•     474  ftftO  KOC 

$    408  (1R1  1  51 
<i]p    iUo,Uul  ,101 

7  445  nsfi 

5  417  476 

72  257  353 

66,471  859 

9A  fi04  2fi0 

23  2fi9  (108 

4  101  QOR. 

4  777,234 

1  59  05fi  0fi4 

1  K1  0/17  ftfiQ 

101, yu*  ,uuy 

109  5Ql5  Ml 

147  779  508 

1  C  1  CI   At  ft 

00  R7R  05A 
00,0 1 0,oOU 

1  90fi  05fi 

617  130 

KOQ  490 

04  Q59  OBR 

yi  ,yoz  ,uoo 

1  00  908  840 

7C  CR1  ORR 
<O,o0i  .ADO 

90  7tq  91ft 

90  14C;  4ft4i 
Zo,  110 

0  K AO  4AO 

9  043  093 

4  RKO  K7ft 

3  185  97s; 
0  ,lo0  ,Zi  0 

Ifi  902  404 

Q  071  97fi 
UjV-l  1  ,z  1 0 

30  404  419 

90  flOl  01  0 

zy,voi  ,010 

00  01 ft  9R0 

44  5R5  9  55 
it, 000, zoo 

41  95fi  833 

37  587  QSR 

411  Q04.4Q8 

309  Hi33  790 

"yritnl    TT 1 1  r  on** 

1  274  8Q5  0.38 

1  170  510  083 

50  S17  777 

30  504  R.05 

AXexico 

108  fifiS  7*"3 

185  110  9fi0 

British  "West  Indies — 

1  189  9fi0 

850  578 
ooy  ,0 1 0 

330  57.5 

491  036 

Q  1 13  309 

7  090  1 41 

t  ,uzy,in 

fi  834  31 Q 

5  370  91  0 
0 ,0  /  u,ziy 

3  ,  350  84fi 

3  09R  1 1fi 
o,uzo  ,1 10 

Cuba 

227  434  427 

9Q1  015  1 30 

TVvfrtl     "Wacf  T»-»rli£ic? 

977  558  084 

393  OfiO  704 

Q77  09fi  905 

Qfift  ft07  t«q 

. .  you  ,uo  1  ,ovo 

CK  QKO  4KC 

70  071  114 
/  o,Ui  1 .1 11 

149  915 

1 1  Oi  90Q 

1  iu  ,zuy 

944  874  949 

1 Q.8  400  R45 

Chili 

84  173  948 

00  083  83& 

fi_3  Qftfi  404 

5Q  000  787 
oy,  OOO.  1  01 

Q  1  K4  ftR4 

7  385  783 
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1                                     93  859  R5R 
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RO  879 
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  405,646,351 

342,378,956 

  109,018.301 

100,881,243 

  1,488,654,729 

1,048,115,330 

43,261,839 

  16,975,532 

19,329,833 

65,437,139 

British  Africa — 

3,060,821 

8,270,721 

.15,681,634 

84,442,811 

EXPORTS 


The  total  exports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1926,  amounted  to 
$4,754,058,000  against  $4,864,581,000  for  the  previous  corresponding  twelve- 
month period.  The  total  exports  by  groups  of  commodities  in  the  twelve  months 

ending  MaTCh,  1925,  Were  :—  Twelve  Months  Ending  June 


Crude  materials  . .  . .  i  

Crude  foodstuffs  and  food  animals  

Manufactured  foodstuffs  

Semi-manufactures  and  slightly  manufactured 

articles  

Finished  manufactures  

Total  


1926 

Per  Cent 

1925 

Per  Cent 

$1,000 

$1,000 

1 ,300,927 

28.0 

1,401,057 

29.3 

249,510 

5.4 

483,139 

10.1 

530,506 

11.4 

577,479 

12.1 

635,271 

13.6 

646,335 

13.5 

1.937,295 

41.6 

1,670,145 

35.0 

4,653,509 

100 

4,778,155 

100 
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Exports  to  Canada  amounted  to  $699,252,945  against  $647,538,671  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1925. 

There  were  decreases  in  the  exports  to  Canada  of  rice,  rye,  wheat,  flour, 
raisins,  apricots,  refined  sugar,  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  refined  copper  in  ingots, 
bars,  etc.,  freight  cars,  and  sole  leather.  In  the  case  of  gasolene,  canned  salmon, 
and  tire  casings  for  automobiles,  the  volume  of  imports  into  Canada  decreased, 
although  the  value  increased.  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
decreased  as  indicated: — 

Cheese,  216,199  pounds  valued  at  $61,430  for  the  twelve-month  period  ending  May,  1926, 
as  compared  with  1,334,054  pounds  valued  at  $315,742  for  the  corresponding  period  ending 
May,  1925;  sole  leather,  771,695  pounds  valued  at  $302,841  as  compared  with  1,812,907  pounds 
valued  at  $459,706;  children's  shoes,  17,204  pairs  valued  at  $11,458  as  compared  with  30,631 
pairs  valued  at  $17,132;  hominy  and  grits,  4,648,387  pounds  valued  at  $95,979  as  compared 
with  6,649,308  pounds  valued  at  $158,276;  rice,  918,139  pounds  valued  at  $58,147  as  compared 
with  7,029,780  pounds  valued  at  $376,421 ;  rye,  7,017,033  bushels  valued  at  $7,304,217  as  com- 
pared with  24,524,427  bushels  valued  at  $27,016,416;  flour,  46,442  barrels  valued  at  $357,945 
as  compared  with  65,894  barrels  valued  at  $482,995;  raisins,  32,913,608  pounds  'valued  at 
$2,223,551  as  compared  with  38,039,533  pounds  valued  at  $2,610,443;  apricots,  1,131,981  pounds 
valued  at  $151,527  as  compared  I  with  1,663,792  pounds  valued  at  $182,556;   sugar,  refined, 

9.087.329  pounds  valued  at  $368,775  as  compared  with  17,537,752  pounds  valued  at  $936,061  ; 
rubber  shoes,  31,972  pairs  valued  at  $35,812  as  compared  with  60,467  pairs  valued  at  $32,214; 
cigarettes,  14,919  M  valued  at  $43,020  as  compared  with  85,655  M  valued  at  $183,885;  barbed 
wire,  9,806.949  pounds  valued  at  $354,032  as  compared  with  11,031,079  pounds  valued  at 
$390,700;  refined  copper  in  ingots,  bars,  etc.,  21,737,324  pounds  valued  at  $3,225,602  as  com- 
pared with  28,410,606  pounds  valued  at  $3,428,373;  freight  cars  totalling  148  valued  at 
$146,270  as  compared  with  467  cars  valued  at  $475,871 ;  phonographs  totalling  3,829  valued  at 
$130,082  as  compared  with  6,363  valued  at  $256,956;  evaporated  milk,  unsweetened,  1,031,554 
pounds  valued  at  $108,245  as  compared  with  1,670,264  pounds  valued  at  $166,993. 

There  were  increases  in  the  exports  to  Canada  of  various  commodities  as 
indicated: — 

Bacon,  4,336,647  pounds  valued  at  $787,072  as  compared  with  2,689.594  pounds  valued  at 
$398,623;  pickled  pork,  7,889,143  pounds  valued  at  $1,227,605  against  5,391,594  pounds  valued 
at  $744,958;  canned  salmon,  1,845,527  pounds  valued  at  $265,461  as  compared  with  2,332.393 
pounds  valued  at  $254,885;  lard,  12,360,881  pounds  valued  $1,929,213  as  compared  with 
9,810,743  pounds  valued  at  $1,397,484;  eggs  (in  shell),  3,424;676  dozen  valued  at  $999,994  as 
compared  with  2,680,735  dozen  valued  at  $962,140;  goat  and  kid  upper  leather  (glazed  kid), 
3,241,967  square  feet  valued  at  $895,081  as  compared  with  2,607,699  square  feet  valued  at 
$606,282;  men's  and  boys'  shoes,  113.490  pairs  valued  at  $265,494  as  compared  with  61,590 
pairs  valued  at  $170,937;  women's  shoes,  201,600  pairs  valued  at  $635,248  as  compared  with 
177,752  pairs  valued  at  $535,965;  leather  belting,  156,401  pounds  valued  at  $153,661  as  com- 
pared with  114,701  pounds  valued  at  $109,318;  undressed  furs  to  the  number  of  2,625,244 
valued  at  $4,680,574  as  compared  with  2,405.391  valued  at  $3,952,532;  corn,  8,071,251  bushels 
valued  at  $6,804,549  as  compared  with  4,239,042  bushels  valued  at  $5,251,406;  cottonseed 
meal,  7,329,265  pounds  valued  at  $132,363  as  compared  with  4,229,490  pounds  valued  at 
$89,289;  prunes,  17,723,177  pounds  valued  at  $1,266,950  as  compared  with  14,775,869  pounds 
valued  at  $1,017,852;  canned  fruits,  11,149,231  pounds  valued  at  $1,156,101  as  compared  with 

9.412.330  valued  at  $1,025,592;  cottonseed  oil,  36,387,317  pounds  valued  at  $3,387,001  as 
compared  with  23714,362  pounds  valued  at  $2,221,364;  rosin,  59,176  barrels  (500  pounds) 
valued  at  $1,238,468  as  compared  with  57,941  barrels  valued  at  $715,396;  gum  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, 850.289  barrels  valued  at  $766,475  as  compared  with  818,600  barrels  valued  at  $677,- 
514;  leaf  tobacco,  13.518,860  pounds  valued  at  $3,691,857  as  compared  with  11.658,680  pounds 
valued  at  $3426,966;  starch,  2,022.281  pounds  valued  at  $105,458  as  compared  with  1,751,688 
pounds  valued  at  $89,197;  unbleached  cotton,  13251,698  square  yards  valued  at  $1,640,300 
as  compared  with  7,804,165  square  yards  valued  at  $958,352;  bleached  cotton,  9,321.535  square 
yards  valued  at  $1,037,759  as  compared  with  8,228,193  square  yards  valued  at  $1,016,110; 
cotton  (printed),  6,994,815  square  yards  valued  at  $1,572,372  as  compared*  with  4.797.9SS 
square  yards  valued  at. $975,505;  cotton  cloth  (piece  dyed),  8,974,218  square  yards  valued  at 
$1,880,460  as  compared  with  8,709,668  square  yards  valued  at  $1,855,846;  cotton  hosierv, 
456,296  pairs  valued  at  $717,470  as  compared  with  368,913  pairs  valued  at  $570,450;  binder 
twine,  31,114,992  pounds  valued  at  $4,299,156  as  compared  with  25,606,897  pounds  valued  at 
$3,229,231 ;  silk  hosiery,  75,463  pairs  valued  at  $658,137  as  compared  with  49,939  pairs  valued 
at  $469,054;  artificial  silk  (ravon)  hosiery,  46,066  pairs  valued  at  $141,105  as  compared  with 
37,068  pairs  valued  at  $132,036;  railroad  ties  to  the  number  of  651,344  valued  at  $746,784 
as  compared  with  481,224  valued  at  $673,442;  Douglas  fir,  7,062  M  feet  valued  at  $192,853 
as  compared  with  3,147  M  feet  valued  at  $92,676;  southern  pine.  25,663  M  feet  valued  at 
$919,000  as  compared  with  21,225  M  feet  valued  at  $738,698;   oak,  37,963  M  feet  valued  at 
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$2,551,876  as  compared  with  30,807  M  feet  valued  at  $2,100,802;  staves  to  the  number  of 
33,070,910  valued  at  $659,558  as  compared  with  24,915,282  valued  at  $588,305;  newsprint  paper. 

I.  190,752  pounds  valued  at  $84,210  as  compared  with  1,108,798  pounds  valued  at  $78,768; 
book  paper  (not  coated),  2,798,521  pounds  valued  at  $293,420  as  compared  with  1,997,394 
pounds  valued  at  $245,426;  bituminous  coal,  12,325,493  tons  valued  at  $51,957,969  as  com- 
pared with  10,834,263  tons  valued  at  $47,731,830;  crude  petroleum,  460,056,741  gallons  valued 
at  $20,581,122  as  compared  with  373,995,520  gallons  valued  at  $14,191,522;  kerosene,  9,781,082 
gallons  valued  at  $843,127  as  compared  with  5,787,408  valued  at  $412,729;   lubricating  oil. 

II,  446.306  gallons  valued  at  $2,828,672  as  compared  with  10,315,867  gallons  valued  at 
$2,528,187;  cement  (hvdraulic),  16,445  barrels  valued  at  $74,921  as  compared  with  12,455 
barrels  valued  at  $51,945;  sulphur,  144,670  tons  valued  at  $2,557,677  as  compared  with  124,018 
tons  valued  at  $1,952,456;  iron  and  steel  plate,  226,687,002  pounds  valued  at  $5,467,182  as 
compared  with  144,449,549  pounds  valued  at  $3,755,339;  iron  and  steel  sheets  galvanized, 
64,738,074  pounds  valued  at  $2,798,044  as  compared  with  46,741,430  pounds  valued  at 
$2,274,615;  steel  sheets  (block),  119,942,087  pounds  valued  at  $4331,410  as  compared  with 
80,673,499  pounds  valued  at  $3,011,557;  tinplate,  79,012,688  pounds  valued  at  $4,340,797  as 
compared  with  60,811,545  pounds  valued  at  $3,310,810;  rails  to  the  number  of  24/782  valued 
at  $895,589  as  compared  with  15<695  valued  at  $655,947;  plain  and  galvanized  wire,  29,067,056 
pounds  valued  at  $1,133,636  as  compared  with  24,805,534  pounds  valued  at  $981,190;  wire 
nails,  1,873,506  pounds  valued  at  $63,204  as  compared  with  396,488  pounds  valued  at  $19,933; 
insulated  copper  wire  and  cable,  1,615,129  pounds  valued  at  $576,865  as  compared  with  1,159,- 
145  pounds  valued  at  $439,156;  locomotives  totalling  63  valued  at  $1,060,206  compared  with 
39  valued  at  $301,972;  cotton  carding,  spinning,  and  twisting  machines,  877,121  pounds 
valued  at  $140,341  as  compared  with  228,527  pounds  valued  at  $53,187;  sewing  machines 
totalling  8,945  valued  at  $354,834  as  compared  with  6,517  valued  at  $238,519;  adding  and 
calculating  machines  totalling  2,643  valued  at  $368,885  as  compared  with  2,142  valued  at 
$268,639;  typewriters  totalling  13,339  valued  at  $773,561  as  compared  with  8,003  valued  at 
$458,094;  harvesters  and  binders  totalling  2,668  valued  at  $511,892  as  compared  with  1,256 
valued  at  $210,466;  wheel  tractors  totalling  8,601  valued  at  $6,946,169  as  compared  with 
2,644  valued  at  $1,948,454;  motor  trucks  and  busses  (except  electric)  totalling  2,419  valued 
at  $3,500,941  as  compared  with  1,613  valued  at  $2,152,446;  motor  cars,  passenger  (except 
electric),  totalling  22,040  valued  at  $18,192,475  as  compared  with  11,503  valued  at  $10,805,261. 


COMPARISON   OF  UNITED   STATES  EXPORTS  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


Canada   

Austria  

Belgium  

Czechoslovakia  

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Poland  and  Danzig  . . 

Portugal  

Rumania  

Russia  in  Europe  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  

Irish  Free  State  

Total  Europe  

Total  Central  America  . 

Mexico  

[British  West  Indies — 

Bermuda  

Barbados  

Jamaica  

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Other  British  

Cuba  

Total  West  Indies  ..  .. 
Total  North  America  . . 

Argentina  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Chile  

Colombia  


Twelve  Months 

Ending  June 

1926 

1925 

$  699,252,945 

$  647,538,671 

21,976,570 

2,845,693 

108,408,5X0 

126,161,306 

3,151,455 

2,107,050 

55,800,012 

48,854,075 

276,274,168 

288,628,648 

373,039,880 

463,989,497 

10,119,653 

21,902,484 

165,(048,621 

2^19,628,233 

121,242,264 

166,583,308 

23,160,558 

27,998,725 

4,532,859 

6,087,835 

8,996,115 

9,294,583 

3,075,012 

1,308,950 

53,623,837 

57,043,978 

73,160,062 

75,563,867 

40,223,965 

41,748.744 

8,767,689 

8,034,023 

970,782,139 

1,064,773,031 

9,471,214 

3,403,785 

2^33,660,248 

2,659,713,390 

74,831,300 

70,409,740 

140,080,494 

146,874,855 

3,121,694 

3,136,680 

1,436,205 

1,637,902 

8,331,332 

8,370,697 

4,478,156 

3,935,466 

5,869,269 

5,446,282 

182,903,618 

206,661,560 

243,890,852 

267,350,818 

1,167,526,283 

1,142,579,889 

147,268,301 

134,864,036 

5,407,555 

4,665,351 

83  444,143 

80,590,029 

46,405,821 

34,783,981 

47,120,035 

33,815,985 
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COMPARISON  OF  UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  Concluded 

Twelve  Months  Ending  June 


1926 

1925 

t       fi  fi12 

$  5,609,668 

9fi  4Q9  91  fi 

23,301,027 

  21,628,327 

18,79o!650 

19  985,612 

49A  17fi  1  ni 

360,409,788 

AR  1AQ  3fi7 

 .'.  2,883,787 

1,851,673 

  13,526,357 

8,745,728 

102  164 

159  239 

IflO  A(\(\  1^.1 

SQ  008  72fi 

OK4  40A  40Q 

918  fi03  427 

  64,246,560 

61,388,620 

457,609,080 

131,955,360 

  41,808.954 

32,755.301 

  201,209,549 

167,002,281 

British  Africa — 

West  ' , .  . 

8,906,012 

40,224,988 

  4,039,653 

2,833,597 

Total  Africa.  

  ..  93,932,549 

77,266,736 

According  to  a  survey  recently  made  public  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, based  on  comparative  statistics  covering  the  fiscal  periods  1921-22 
to  1925-26,  United  States  exports  increased  in  every  continent  except  Europe 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  last.  In  Europe,  however,  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial gain  in  the  sale  of  finished  manufactures  which  was  offset  by  a  falling 
off  in  the  sales  of  raw  materials  such  as  foodstuffs,  minerals,  etc.  Exports  to 
South  Africa  were  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June, 
1922,  exports  to  Oceania  during  the  same  interval  increased  two  and  a  half 
times,  and  those  to  all  Africa  almost  doubled  in  the  face  of  marked  advantages 
enjoyed  in  those  regions  by  European  traders  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
Exports  to  Cuba  and  Mexico  increased  nearly  33  per  cent  in  the  five-year  period, 
while  exports  to  the  principal  South  American  markets  showed  an  aggressive 
gain,  exports  to  the  Argentine  increased  83  per  cent,  Chile  and  Colombia  nearty 
trebled.  United  States  exports  to  Venezuela,  which  four  years  ago  only  amounted 
to  $7,600,000,  rose  to  $31,400,000  during  the  last  fiscal  period.  The  increase  on 
this  market  is  doubless  largely  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  petroleum  industry 
in  that  country.  Apart  from  China  and  Japan,  where  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  holding  its  own,  exports  to  the  countries  of  the  Asiatic  Far  East  show 
gains  as  marked  as  those  to  South  America  and  Oceania.  The  political  situation 
in  China  and  the  rapid  industrialization  of  Japan  is  considered  to  have  operated 
against  the  expansion  in  these  countries. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  ARGENTINA 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 
(Note. — Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  given  in  Canadian  currency.) 

Buenos  Aires,  August  21,  1926.— For  the  twelve  months  ending  May,  1926, 
Canadian  exports  to  Argentina  reached  the  record  figure  of  $12,763,047,  while 
imports  into  Canada  from  Argentina  amounted  to  $3,701,691. 

Exchange. — The  value  of  the  Argentine  paper  peso  has  been  steady  during 
the  past  month,  the  highest  and  lowest  points  being  $0.4078  and  $0.4033  (par 
value  is  $0.4245). 

Cereals. — The  sowing  of  the  principal  Argentine  cereals  is  almost  completed 
and  the  official  estimate  of  the  acreage  sown  to  each  is  as  follows:  wheat, 
19,026,000;  linseed,  6,298,500;  oats,  3,087,500;  barley,  901,550;  rye,  494,000; 
canary  seed,  74,100.    The  area  to  be  sown  to  wheat  is  slightly  less  than  last 
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year,  but  this  is  partly  counterbalanced  by  a  small  increase  in  linseed.  The  total 
area  sown  to  the  six  products  mentioned  is  only  191,000  acres,  or  0.6  per  cent 
less  than  the  1925  sowing. 

Foreign  Trade,  First  Half  of  1926. — Official  statistics  of  exports  during  the 
first  half  of  1926  have  just  been  issued,  but  figures  relative  to  the  imports  are 
net  yet  available.  The  total  value  of  exports  during  this  period  was  446,465,215 
gold  pesos  ($410,748,000)  as  against  497,684,484  ($457,869,725)  during  the  same 
period  of  last  year,  a  decrease  of  just  over  10  per  cent.  This  is  due  principally 
to  the  reduction  in  shipments  of  meat  and  wheat,  and  to  the  lower  prices  obtained 
for  the  majority  of  products.  The  latter  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  although 
the  value  of  exports  shows  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent,  the  actual  volume  shipped 
shows  an  increase  of  13.5  per  cent.  This  increase  in  tonnage  was  made  up 
largely  by  heavy  exports  of  linseed,  maize,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  wool,  the  total 
of  all  exports  for  the  first  six  months  being  6,440,000  tons  as  against  5,675,000 
tons. 

Customs  Receipts. — Duties  on  imports,  through  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  to 
date  amount  to  $71,491,000,  a  decrease  of  3.75  per  cent  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  last  year.   Export  duties  were  $3,674,000  as  against  $6,164,000. 

Exports. — Compared  with  exports  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1925, 
shipments  during  the  corresponding  period  of  this  year  show  decreases  in  wheat, 
quebracho  logs  and  extract,  hay  and  alfalfa,  hides  and  skins,  hair,  canned  meat, 
frozen  beef,  mutton  and  lamb,  but  these  are  well  counterbalanced  by  increases 
in  exports  of  maize,  linseed,  oats,  barley,  flour,  wheat  products,  butter,  wool, 
cotton,  tallow,  and  chilled  beef. 

Liabilities  in  commercial  failures  are  still  high,  the  total  for  the  month  of 
July  being  $6,234,000.  Railway  traffic  receipts  for  July  compare  very  favour- 
ably with  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

Import  Market. — The  import  market  is  very  quiet,  and  there  appears  to  be 
a  general  attitude  of  waiting  and  watching  developments.  Argentina  is  accus- 
tomed to  having  a  favourable  trade  balance,  but  last  year  showed  a  slight  deficit 
and  business  during  the  part  of  this  year  which  has  passed  compared  with  the 
similar  period  of  1925  seems  to  indicate  a  heavier  deficit.  As  in  most  agricul- 
tural countries,  the  prospects  of  the  coming  crop  tend  to  control  the  activity  of 
the  market,  but  the  preliminary  estimate  just  issued  does  not  instil  much 
optimism  as  the  areas  sown  to  the  principal  cereals  are  slightly  lower  than  for- 
the  last  agricultural  year,  which  itself  has  resulted  in  a  guarded  attitude  towards 
importation.  However,  the  exchange  value  of  the  peso  in  relation  to  the  dollar 
and  sterling  has  been  practically  unaltered  for  a  long  time,  being  unaffected  by 
what  has  been  termed  locally  a  business  crisis.  If  to  this  foreign  confidence  in 
Argentine  could  be  added  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop,  it  should  give  the  neces- 
sary fillip  to  business. 


COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  SWITZERLAND 

According  to  information  secured  from  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Basle,  writes  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Jean  J.  Guay,  Milan,  commercial 
travellers  after  entering  Switzerland  are  free  to  take  orders  if  their  business  is 
done  exclusively  with  such  firms  as  re-sell  the  same  goods  or  use  them  for  trade 
purposes.  The  traveller  must,  however,  secure  a  green  card,  issued  free  of 
charge  from  the  police  authorities  in  the  first  frontier  town  he  enters.  The 
green  card  is  valid  for  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  When  the  traveller  wishes  to 
visit  private  individuals  in  order  to  solicit  orders  he  must  first  obtain  a  red  card, 
for  which  a  fee  is  exacted,  and  the  amount  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  period 
of  validity  of  the  card. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  IN  THE  ORIENT 

Each  year  arises  anew  the  question  of  how  much  of  the  world's  export 
supply  of  wheat  and  flour  will  be  absorbed  by  China  and  Japan,  writes  A.  M.  M. 
in  Commerce  Monthly,  published  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York.  These  countries  recently  have  shown  surprising  capacity  to  utilize  wheat, 
but  wide  fluctuations  have  occurred  in  purchases  from  year  to  year.  Appraisal 
of  the  market  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  uncertainties.  In  addition  to  normal 
crop  vicissitudes,  complicated  by  the  absence  of  satisfactory  data  from  China, 
the  supply  of  rice  must  be  taken  into  account.  Moreover,  the  development  of  a 
modern  milling  industry  in  those  countries  is  tending  to  shift  demand  from  flour 
to  wheat,  adding  to  the  problems  of  export  millers  elsewhere  and  making  the 
nature  and  extent  of  future  demand  in  the  Orient  obscure. 

Although  home-grown  wheat  has  long  been  relied  upon  in  parts  of  both 
China  and  Japan,  it  is  not  the  dietary  mainstay  of  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
A  growing  taste  for  wheat  bread  and  other  articles  made  from  wheat  flour  has 
been  in  evidence  for  some  time.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  baking  and  to  extend  facilities  so  that  more  and  more  people  may  have 
access  to  bakery  products.  Nevertheless,  imported  wheat  and  flour  and  the 
articles  made  therefrom  are  still  practically  in  the  luxury  class  for  much  of  the 
population.  This  situation  makes  price  an  especially  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  volume  of  imports.  Not  only  is  the  wheat  market  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  competition  from  rice,  but  the  general  state  of  prosperity  and  employ- 
ment plays  an  almost  disproportionate  part  in  the  demand  for  wheat  products. 

IMPORTS  INTO  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

In  the  absence  of  official  monthly  trade  figures  for  China,  a  measure  of 
wheat  and  flour  imports  into  that  country  during  recent  harvest  years  may  be 
obtained  from  the  export  figures  of  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
the  principal  sources  of  supply.  These  figures,  by  harvest  years  since  1921-22, 
covering  both  wheat  and  flour  reduced  to  wheat  equivalent,  are  assembled  in 
the  table  below,  which  includes  also  figures  of  shipments  to  Japan  on  the  same 
basis. 

Exports  of  Wheat  and  Flour  Reduced  to  Wheat  Equivalent  from  Principal 
Exporting  Countries  to  China  and  Japan,  by  Harvest  Years* 

1922-23       1923-24       1924-25  1925-26t 

(In  Thousands  of  Bushels) 


To  Chinat 

From  Australia?   330  5,602  598  702 

Canada    2,912  12,205  1,342  12,797 

United  States   11-165  27,184  2,433  3,239 


Total   1M07  44,991  4,373  16,738 

To  Japan 

From  Australia?   3.786  13,756  7,027  10.428 

Canada   3,815  7,518  3,168  12,713 

United  States   6,937  10,491  4,160  114,546 


Total   14.538         31,765         14,355  27,687 


*  August  1  to  July  31. 
t  First  nine  months. 

X  Including  Hong  Kong,  as  shipments  to  Hong  Kong  very  largely  entei  China. 
§  July  1  to  June  30. 

U  Including  exports  to  Chosen  after  January  1,  1926. 
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Two  facts  stand  out  in  this  table,  the  very  wide  fluctuations  in  shipments 
especially  to  China,  and  the  heavy  rate  of  shipments  during  the  nine  months  of 
the  current  season  for  which  data  'are  available.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
1923-24  was  a  season  of  low  wheat  prices  due  to  a  large  world  crop.  At  the 
same  time  the  Japanese  rice  crop  was  short,  a  billion  pounds  or  6  per  cent  below 
the  average  for  the  five  post-war  years.  In  China  existed  a  rice  shortage  of 
even  greater  magnitude.  There  unofficial  estimates  placed  the  crop  between  15 
and  20  per  cent  below  normal.  This  combination  of  circumstances  was  without 
doubt  chiefly  responsible  for  the  very  heavy  imports  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour 
in  that  year. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  1923-24  season  was  the  following  one.  That 
year  the  rice  crop  was  larger  in  both  China  and  Japan,  although  the  Japanese 
crop  was  still  below  the  five-year  average,  while  a  short  wheat  crop  in  Canada 
and  Western  Europe  advanced  the  price  of  wheat  materially.  The  drop  in  ship- 
ments to  China  during  1924-25,  as  shown  by  the  table,  is  especially  striking. 
The  Japanese  appear  to  have  a  special  preference  for  home-grown  rice,  and  when 
unusualty  large  imports  are  necessary  to  supplement  this  crop,  wheat  is  more 
readily  substituted,  even  at  a  higher  price,  than  in  China. 

The  1925-26  season  did  not  see  a  repetition  of  the  low  wheat  prices  of 
1923-24.  In  fact,  the  price  remained  not  far  from  the  previous  season's  level. 
The  rice  crop  of  China  was  again  below  normal  and  rice  prices  at  Shanghai 
have  been  at  a  high  level  ever  since  the  early  part  of  1926,  reaching  during  the 
summer  the  highest  point  since  the  World  War.  Shipments  of  flour  to  China 
from  the  three  countries  included  in  the  table  have  been  relatively  heavy  during 
recent  months.  The  rice  crop  of  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  even  better  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  explanation  of  the  heavy  shipments  of  wheat  to 
Japan  this  season  must  be  sought  in  other  circumstances  than  the  rice  crop. 

The  probability  of  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  wheat  imported  into  Japan 
hung  over  the  trade  for  much  of  the  early  part  of  the  season  and  finally  on 
April  1  the  new  duty  went  into,  effect,  doubling  the  previous  rate.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this  advance  Japanese  millers  had  during  the  preceding  months  accumu- 
lated large  stocks  of  wheat,  so  that  imports  are  not  likely  to  continue  at  such  a 
high  rate.  Trade  figures  available  beyond  March  show  a  decline  in  Japanese 
imports  after  that  time.  Nevertheless,  total  takings  for  the  season  will  be  high, 
and  with  a  large  domestic  rice  crop  on  hand  the  disposal  of  this  supply  of  wheat 
is  of  interest  to  export  millers  in  other  countries. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MILLING  IN  JAPAN 

In  addition  to  the  increased  use  of  wheat  products,  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  situation  in  the  East  is  the  rise  of  Japan  as  a  milling  centre  and  as  a 
competitor  for  the  flour  trade  of  the  Orient.  Stimulated  by  conditions  arising 
out  of  the  war  the  milling  industry  of  the  country  was  expanded  and  a  profitable 
export  trade  in  flour  maintained  for  a  short  time.  With  the  exception  of  this 
period  Japan  had  been  until  last  season  a  net  importer  of  flour  as  well  as  wheat. 
During  the  years  following  the  war  exports  of  flour  fell  to  a  low  figure,  but 
through  varying  vicissitudes  of  trade  the  Japanese  milling  industry  has  gradu- 
ally expanded  until  by  the  beginning  of  1926  it  had,  exclusive  of  small  mills,  an 
estimated  daily  capacity  of  37,920  barrels,  sufficient  to  take  care  of  considerably 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  wheat  consumed  in  the  country.  The  pressure 
for  an  export  market  in  addition  to  the  domestic  one  is  evident.  The  progress 
made  in  both  markets  in  the  last  few  years  is  indicated  by  the  trade  figures 
presented  in  the  following  table: — 
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Japanese  Trade  in  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour,  by  Harvest  Years* 

Wheat  Flour 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

(In  Bushels) 

(In  Barrels  of 

196  Lbs.) 

1908-09  to  1912-13  (5-yr.  average)..  .. 

2,062,021 

371 

198,270 

5,453 

169,858 

3,746 

58,417 

141,228 

1915-16  

.  ..  589,644 

13,420 

106,432 

1916-17  : 

.  ..  710,740 

t 

5,239 

816, 74p 

1917-18   

.  ..  649,178 

t 

10,640 

1,066,327 

1918-19   

.  ..  5,681,454 

t 

260,521 

315 

1919-20   

.   ..  11,133,484 

t 

358,094 

1,611 

1920-21  ..  ..  

.  ..  5,050,945 

+ 

185,664 

28,487 

1921-22   

t 

570,100 

11,233 

1922-23   

t 

267,842 

122,268 

1923-24   

t 

109,409 

72,563 

1924-25   

.   ..  14,226,614 

t 

65,228 

583,110 

1925-26  (6  months)  

.  ..  9,673,150 

t 

34,096 

371,026 

*  August  1  to  July  31. 

t  Not  separately  reported. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  the  Japanese  situation  lies  in  the  dependence 
of  the  mills  upon  imported  wheat  to  supply  their  export  flour  trade,  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  this  export  trade  if  the  mills  are  to  keep  up  a  profitable 
rate  of  operation.  While  mills  elsewhere  have  frequently  succeeded  in  surviving 
excess  capacity,  and  while  several  countries  of  Europe  successfully  maintain  an 
export  flour  trade  based  upon  imported  wheat,  the  continued  success  of  the 
Japanese  industry  cannot  be  argued  from  these  facts  alone. 

The  strength  of  the  agrarian  interests  in  Japan  and  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  domestic  production  of  foodstuffs  were  strong  enough  to  bring 
about  the  advance  in  wheat  and  flour  duties  in  April  over  the  protest  of  Japanese 
millers  and  consumers.  In  order  to  help  move  the  stocks  of  wheat  accumulated 
against  that  event,  the  Government  allowed  a  rebate  to  the  amount  of  the  new 
duty  on  wheat  milled  for  export.  This  action  amounted  to  a  bonus  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  former  duty  on  all  wheat  imported  prior  to  April  1  and  later 
exported  as  flour,  thus  giving  a  great  temporary  advantage  to  Japanese  mills, 
an  advantage  which  other  mills  seeking  markets  in  China  did  not  fail  to  feel. 
If  this  rebate  continues  in  effect  Japanese  mills  seeking  an  export  outlet  will  be 
relieved  of  the  handicap  involved  in  an  import  duty  on  wheat. 

A  further  difficulty  lies  in  the  heavy  capitalization  represented  in  some  of 
the  installations  during  the  wartime  boom,  although  this  is  partly  offset  perhaps 
by  the  advantage  of  a  large  proportion  of  modern  equipment  resulting  from  the 
rapid  and  recent  expansion.  Moreover,  the  nearby  markets,  particularly  in 
China,  which  are  the  mainstay  of  the  Japanese  export  trade,  afford  an  uncertain 
volume  of  demand  from  year  to  year,  complicating  the  problem  of  markets. 

That  the  Japanese  mills  are  feeling  the  pressure  of  competition  among 
themselves  is  evidenced  by  their  recent  agreement  for  a  drastic  limitation  of 
output  for  two  years.  As  this  limitation  does  not  apply  to  the  export  trade, 
however,  each  mill  being  allowed  an  increase  in  output  to  balance  any  previous 
increase  in  exports,  it  is  likely  to  intensify  competition  for  external  flour  markets. 

COMPETITION  IN  CHINA 

With  the  Japanese  flour  market  already  well  supplied  by  domestic  mills, 
China  has  become  the  arena  of  competition  for  the  flour  trade  of  the  Orient. 
Despite  the  goodly  number  of  modern  mills  at  Shanghai,  the  principal  milling 
centre  of  the  country,  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  far  from  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment which  has  been  reached  in  Japan.  Contrary  to  the  situation  in  that 
country,  Chinese  mills  depend  mainly  upon  home-grown  wheat,  and  imports  arc 
largely  in  the  form  of  flour.   When,  however,  the  wheat  crop  in  the  interior  is 
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short  or  there  is  disorganization  of  transport,  as  at  present,  the  mills  have  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  supply  of  wheat  cheaply  enough  to  maintain  operations  in 
competition  with  imported  flour.  The  first  elevators  in  the  Far  East  were  to  be 
built  this  summer,  according  to  report,  one  in  Shanghai  and  one  in  Japan. 
These  will  make  possible  the  unloading  of  bulk  shipments  of  wheat  without 
bagging,  and  may  by  this  fact  mark  the  beginning  of  cheaper  access  to  the 
world's  wheat  supplies  by  mills  in  both  these  centres. 

Harbin  is  the  milling  centre  of  Manchuria  and  in  addition  to  grinding  for 
the  domestic  market  mills  there  have  under  favourable  conditions  shipped  flour 
to  various  points  in  Siberia.  There,  as  in  China,  a  short  domestic  crop  and  high 
prices  entail  hardship  for  the  mills.  Japanese  mills  furnish  a  competitive  outlet 
for  Manchurian  wheat.  Hong  Kong  is  the  main  port  of  entry  for  Southern 
China.   Receipts  here  are  very  largely  in  the  form  of  flour. 

All  the  evidence  of  a  growing  taste  for  wheat  products  in  the  Orient  should 
not  be  allowed  to  engender  too  much  optimism  as  to  the  absorptive  capacity  of 
that  market.  Any  change  in  economic  conditions  which  caused  wider  dissemina- 
tion of  purchasing  power  would  greatly  extend  possibilities  for  the  marketing 
of  flour.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unlikely  that  rice,  a  cheap  home-grown  cereal,  will 
be  largely  replaced  by  wheat  in  Oriental  diet,  and  imports  of  wheat  may  be 
expected  to  continue  to  fluctuate  according  to  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  rice 
crop.  The  habits  of  the  masses  of  the  population  in  the  interior  change  slowly 
and  the  addition  of  wheat  products  to  the  diet  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  a  slow 
and  somewhat  erratic  process. 

Whether  the  future  demand  will  be  for  flour  or  for  wheat  from  abroad  will 
depend  upon  the  success  of  Japanese  mills  in  establishing  their  position  and 
upon  whether  a  milling  industry  can  be  built  up  in  China  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  imported  wheat.  In  appraising  the  milling  industry  of  the  Orient,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  cheap  labour  is  of  relatively  small  advantage 
to  modern  milling  because  of  the  automatic  nature  of  most  of  the  operations  and 
that  a  low  capital  charge  is  a  correspondingly  important  consideration. 

TRADE  MARKS  AND  MARKS  OF  ORIGIN  ON  GOODS  IMPORTED 

INTO  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  September  2,  1926. — The  law  of  January  11,  1892,  article  15,  excludes 
from  admission  into  France,  warehousing,  transit,  or  delivery,  all  foreign  goods, 
whether  raw  materials,  agricultural  produce,  or  manufactured  goods,  which 
carry  on  the  goods  themselves,  or  the  packings,  cases,  bales,  envelopes,  wrappers, 
cartons,  labels,  a  trade  mark,  a  sign,  a  name,  or  an  indication  of  whatever  nature 
or  form  calculated  to  create  the  impression  that  such  goods  were  manufactured 
in  France  or  are  of  French  origin. 

LIABILITY  TO  CONFISCATION 

In  virtue  of  this  article  15,  the  Customs  authorities  have  the  right  to  con- 
fiscate all  foreign  goods  whose  marks  or  labels  are  capable,  in  their  opinion, 
of  creating  the  impression  that  the  goods  were  made  in  France,  or  are  of  French 
origin,  without  any  regard  as  to  whether  the  trade  mark  or  label  has  been 
registered  in  France  by  a  French  citizen  or  a  foreigner,  or  whether  it  has  not. 

It  is  sufficient  to  render  any  imported  goods  liable  to  confiscation  that  the 
goods  themselves  or  the  packing  bear,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  any  sign  (un  signe 
quelconque)  likely  to  create  the  impression  that  the  goods  are  of  French  origin. 

The  courts  have  decided  that  the  bare  possibility  of  creating  a  wrong 
impression  or  dubiety  as  to  the  origin  of  products  or  goods  is  sufficient  to  justify 
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confiscation  or  legal  action,  if  such  wrong  impression  or  dubiety  is  the  result  of 
a  sign,  drawing,  name,  or  form  of  wrappers,  labels,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  use  of  the  French  language 
to  describe  imported  goods  does  not  in  itself  constitute  a  breach  of  article  15. 
But  such  use  becomes  a  breach  when  it  is  likely  to  deceive  the  buyer  as  to  the 
real  origin  of  the  goods. 

No  distinction  is  made  by  said  article  15  between  goods  imported  for  resale 
and  those  imported  for  free  distribution  (samples,  advertising  novelties,  etc.). 

NAMES  OF  LOCALITIES 

The  second  paragraph  of  article  15  deals  with  the  case  of  foreign  goods, 
natural  or  manufactured,  coming  from  a  locality  bearing  a  name  similar  to  that 
of  a  French  locality. 

Although  the  use  of  such  names  is  but  the  expression  of  the  truth,  the  goods 
are  nevertheless  liable  to  confiscation,  since  the  buyer  might  be  deceived  by  such 
names.  The  law  requires  that  such  names  of  locality  must  be  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  the  word  importe  in  French,  all  in  clear,  legible 
characters. 

For  instance,  goods  made  in  Montreal,  Paris  (Ontario),  Berlin  (Ontario), 
cannot  be  admitted  into  France  unless  the  name  of  the  town  is  followed  by  the 
name  (Canada) ,  in  the  same  type  as  the  name  of  the  town,  plus  the  word  importe. 
Goods  bearing  such  names  as,  for  instance,  Saucisse  de  Lyon  and  Paris-Pate 
(both  made  in  Montreal)  would  be  denied  admission  unless  the  place  of  origin 
was  clearly  indicated  on  labels,  directions,  containers  and  packages,  as  Montreal, 
Canada,  followed  by  the  word  importe,  in  clear  legible  characters.  It  would  even 
be  safer  to  add  the  words  "  Made  in  Canada  "  or  "  Fabrique  en  Canada  "  on  the 
tins,  wrappers,  circulars,  packages,  invoices,  and"  other  documents,  in  order  to 
leave  no  room  whatever  for  possible  difficulties. 

LITERARY  WORKS  AND  PRINTED  MATTER 

The  law  applies  equally  to  all  literary  works  and  printed  matter.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  decided  that  in  such  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  that  the  name 
and  address  of  the  printer  or  publisher  appear  in  the  usual  place  adopted  by  the 
customs  of  the  trade,  such  as  the  title  page  for  books,  and  on  the  last  page  of 
the  text  in  the  case  of  catalogues,  circulars,  prospectuses,  etc.,  always  provided 
that  such  name  and  address  mentions  not  only  the  name  of  the  town,  but  that 
of  the  country  as  well,  and  that  they  appear  in  such  place  that  their  removal 
would  mutilate  or  render  the  work  incomplete. 

FOREIGN  WINES 

All  foreign  wines  are  denied  admission  into  France,  warehousing  or  circula- 
tion, unless  they  bear  on  the  containers  an  indelible  mark  of  the  country  of 
origin.  This  mark  must  be  branded  on  the  cases,  casks  and  other  containers. 
Wines  in  transit  through  France  from  one  foreign  country  to  another  foreign 
country  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  clause  provided  there  is  no 
breaking  of  bulk  in  France. 

The  absence  of  such  branded  marks  does  not  render  the  wines  liable  to 
confiscation  or  legal  action,  but  the  Customs  authorities  are  compelled  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  goods  until  the  branding  of  the  cases,  casks,  etc., 
has  been  done  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Foreign  wines  which  have  been  admitted  duty  free  cannot  be  subjected  to 
any  treatment,  manipulation,  mixing  or  dilution.  The  law,  however,  authorizes 
all  or  any  treatment  which  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  quality  of  the 
wines,  provided  this  is  done  in  bonded  warehouses. 
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FISH,  VEGETABLES  AND  DRIED  PRUNES 

Preserved  fish  and  vegetables^  and  dried  prunes,  cannot  be  admitted  into 
France,  warehoused,  and  transported  unless  properly  labelled  as  to  their  country 
of  origin. 

The  name  of  the  country  of  origin  must  be  stamped  in  relief  or  hollow  on 
each  and  every  container,  in  Latin  characters,  clearly  readable,  of  not  less  than 
four  millimeters  in  height  (say  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch),  in  the  middle  of 
the  top  or  bottom  of  containers,  and  on  a  part  without  other  indications  or 
printed  matter. 

Whoever  may  have  introduced  into  France  the  above  goods  in  violation  of 
the  law,  or  who  may,  after  passing  the  goods  through  the  Customs,  sell  them 
with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  covered  up  or  dissimulated  in  some  way 
or  other,  is  liable  to  a  fine  ranging  from  100  to  2,000  francs. 

The  same  indelible  indication  of  origin  must  be  branded  or  affixed  in  an 
unremovable  manner  upon  the  outside  cases  or  wrappers  used  in  forwarding 
the  goods. 

For  the  inside  packing  of  dried  prunes  in  cartons,  the  stamping  in  relief 
or  hollow  of  the  country  of  origin  may  be  replaced  by  an  adhesive  label  affixed 
to  the  middle  of  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cartons. 

Foreign  preserved  fish  cannot  be  admitted  a.t  all  if  the  full  container  as 
sold  to  the  public  exceeds  one  kilogramme  gross  weight. 

RED  CROSS  EMBLEMS 

The  law  of  July  24,  1913,  article  1,  reserves  the  use  of  the  Red  Cross  on 
white  background,  and  of  the  words  Croix-Rouge  or  Croix  de  Geneve,  exclusively 
to  the  medical  services  of  the  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  to  the  societies  or 
associations  officially  authorized  to  assist  those  medical  services.  The  use  of 
the  emblem  and  the  words  is  strictly  forbidden  as  trade-marks  or  in  any  way 
whatever  in  connection  with  goods  for  sale. 

Article  2  of  the  same  law  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  goods  made 
by  private  firms  and  destined  exclusively  for  the  army  and  navy  medical  services 
or  the  associations  and  societies  connected  therewith.  But  all  such  goods  must 
first  obtain  a  special  authorization  before  they  can  be  carried  by  common 
carriers  in  France  and  Algeria. 

Another  exception  has  been  made  in  favour  of  goods  made  by  private  firms 
and  destined  exclusively  for  the  countries  which  have  not  adhered  as  yet  to 
articles  18,  23  and  27  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  6,  1906.  According 
to  the  terms  of  article  2  of  the  decree  of  October  29,  1913,  the  goods  despatched 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  delivered  by  the  local  munici- 
pality, giving  the  name  of  the  manufacturers  and  shippers,  the  place  where  made, 
number  of  packages,  their  weight,  serial  number  and  marks.  The  exportation 
can  only  be  effected  through  the  offices  opened  for  the  transit  of  prohibited 
goods,  and  the  declaration  made  by  the  shippers  must  indicate  the  name  and 
address  of  ultimate  consignee. 

Although  the  law  makes  no  special  reference  to  goods  of  that  description 
imported  into  France,  such  goods  which  used  the  Red  Cross  or  the  words  Red 
Cross  or  Geneva  Cross  cannot  be  introduced  in  France.  The  customs  authori- 
ties are  not  authorized  to  confiscate  these  goods,  but  must  insist  unon  their 
immediate  re-exportation  to  the  country  of  origin. 

MEDICAL  AND  VETERINARY  THERMOMETERS 

The  law  of  August  14,  1918,  made  compulsory  the  control  of  medical  and 
veterinary  thermometers,  which  cannot  be  delivered,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold. 
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without  having  first  been  subjected  to  verification.  Every  instrument  must 
bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  maker,  and  a  sign  showing  that  it  has  been 
verified,  and  the  date  when  this  was  done. 

When  the  customs  authorities  obtain  the  proof,  or  at  least  if  they  believe 
that  theremometers  imported  without  the  name  of  the  maker,  or  which  have 
been  declared  for  exportation  without  having  first  been  submitted  to  verification, 
are  intended  to  be  sold  or  delivered  to  a  French  or  foreign  buyer,  they  must 
detain  them  and  forward  immediately  a  statement  of  the  case  to  the  Parquet 
(office  of  the  public  prosecutor).  It  will  then  rest  with  the  latter  to  decide 
what  sanction  or  penalty  should  be  inflicted  for  this  breach  of  the  law.  The 
goods  remain  nevertheless  liable  to  confiscation  in  virtue  of  article  15  of  the 
law  of  January  11,  1892. 

CHEESE 

No  reference  is  made  to  cheese  in  the  various  French  laws  dealing 
with  the  marking  of  foreign  goods  imported  into  France.  It  therefore 
comes  under  the  operation  of  the  general  law  affecting  all  imported  goods.  It 
would  be  well  therefore  that  the  outside  boxes  should  be  clearly  branded  with 
the  name  of  the  maker,  followed  by  his  address  or  name  of  town,  and  the 
legend  "  Made  in  Canada ".  It  would  be  safer  also  to  mark  the  muslin 
wrapping  the  cheese  with  the  name  of  the  makers  and  the  words  "  Made  in 
Canada  "  or  "  Fabrique  au  Canada."  This  is  the  more  necessary  that  certain 
Canadian  cheese  resemble  in  shape,  colour  and  texture  some  French  cheeses. 
Canadian  cheddar  is  not  unlike  the  Cantal  made  in  France,  the  latter  having  the 
same  colour,  same  texture,  almost  same  taste,  and  being  sold  in  large  round 
cakes,  approximately  the  same  as  Canadian.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Cana- 
dian Port  Salut  and  some  cream  cheeses.  For  these  reasons  the  muslin  or  paper 
used  to  wrap  up  Canadian  cheeses  would  gain  in  safety  if  they  bore  the  mark 
of  origin  in  some  indelible  form.  On  the  large  Cheddar  cheese  this  marking 
should  be  repeated  several  times,  so  that  the  cutting  away  of  the  cheese  would 
not  eliminate  the  mark.  Inasmuch  as  Canadian  cheddar  would  gain  a  certain 
clientele,  the  marking  as  suggested  would  be  a  safeguard  against  the  substitu- 
tion of  Cantal  cheese  for  Canadian  cheddar. 

Canadian  cheese  imported  into  France  benefits  from  the  minimum  tariff. 
To  enjoy  this  benefit,  exporters  must  attach  to  shipping  documents  or  consular 
invoices  a  certificate  of  origin  delivered  either  by  a  French  authority  in  Canada 
or  by  a  Canadian  Customs  official  at  the  shipping,  port. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
Irish  Free  State 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Acting 
Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser,  Dublin,  for  6,000  stay  rods  required  by  the 
Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Irish  Free  State  (tenders  close  October  1, 
1926). 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(refer  to  file  No.  18472). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the 
Controller  of  Stores,  G.P.O.,  Aldborough  House,  Dublin. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

SEPTEMBER  21,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  21,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
September  14,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Fr. 

Ozecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


Parity 
.00  $4.85 
.193 
.203 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
.108 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.14125 
.498 
.3709 
2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.198 

4.87§ 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
.708 
.4020 

4.86| 
.567 


Week  Ending   Week  Ending 

September  14,    September  21, 


1926 

1926 

$4.8432 

$4.84375 

.0273 

.0269 

.0296 

.0295 

.0252 

.0252 

.0286 

.0278 

.  4004 

.4000 

.  0358 

.  0363 

.1533 

.1512 

.0520 

.0520 

.1930 

.1929 

.2378 

.2378 

.0118 

.0117 

.2191 

.2188 

.2671 

.2670 

.2653 

.2651 

.1412 

.1412 

.4825 

.4875 

.4500 

.4500 

.3650 

.3665 

.9985 

.9985 

.4880 
.4050 

.4880 
.4060 

.1520 

.1525 

.0052 

4.8325 

4.8325 

1.005—1.0165  1.005—1.0162 


.4025 
.9000 
.5725 


.6690 
.4025 
3.8950 
.5725 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1.028.  Canned  Meats. — A  North  of  England -firm  desire  connections  with  Canadian 
packers  as  brokers  and  invite  samples  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices. 

1.029.  Canned  Lobster. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  importers  invite,  as  buyers,  direct 
offers  from  Canadian  exporters.   Quotations  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard  would  be  acceptable. 

1.030.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  merchants  are  open  to  establish  direct 
connections  with  Canadian  exporters  as  buyers,  and  invite  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices. 
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1.031.  Canned  Fhuits. — A  Glasgow  firm  who  already  import  a  number  of  Canadian 
products  in  large  quantity  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  shipper  of  canned  peaches, 
canned  pears,  and  other  canned  fruits  on  a  merchant  basis.  Business  only  possible  if  prices 
and  quality  are  competitive  with  similar  American  products. 

1.032.  Dried  Apples. — Dutch  agent  desires  to  import  Canadian  dried  apples. 

1.033.  Honey. — Dutch  agent  desires  representation  for  Holland  of  exporters  of  Canadian 
honey. 

1.034.  Foodstuffs. — Canadian  exporters  of  foodstuffs  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a 
firm  established  in  Cairo. 

1.035.  Flour  and  Grain. — A  firm  in  Piraeus,  Greece,  are  anxious  to  communicate  with 
Canadian  millers  and  exporters  of  flour  and  grain. 

Miscellaneous 

1.036.  Wheat. — An  indent  firm  in  London,  England,  who  are  buying  agents  for  an 
important  South  African  flour  milling  company,  and  who  buy  in  quantities  of  500  to  1,000 
tons  at  a  time,  desire  prices  in  bulk,  ex  elevator  Montreal.  The  inquirers  ship  from  Mont- 
real to  South  Africa,  making  their  own  transportation  arrangements.  This  inquiry  may  be 
of  special  interest  to  firms  not  already  in  the  South  African  market. 

1.037.  Whisky;  Liquors. — A  firm  in  Cairo  would  like  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  whisky  and  liquors. 

1.038.  Rubber  Shoes. — Canadian  exporters  of  rubber  shoes  are  asked  to  communicate 
with  a  firm  established  in  Cairo. 

1.039.  Textiles. — A  firm  in  Cairo  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  textiles. 

1.040.  Silk  and  Other  Hosiery. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hosiery. 

1.041.  Fur  Felt  Hats. — A  Japanese  importer  is  in  the  market  for  fur  felt  hats.  Cana- 
dian firms  interested  in  exporting  these  to  Japan  should  communicate. 

1.042.  Neckties,  Scarves,  Pullovers,  Golf  Hose,  etc. — Canadian  firms  interested  in  these 
lines  should  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  who  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
a  good  source  of  supply. 

1.043.  Leather  Gloves. — An  import  and  export  firm  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  desire  to  com- 
municate with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  ship  leather  gloves  to  Japan. 

1.044.  Wallpaper. — A  firm  in  Cairo  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  wallpaper. 

1.045.  Newsprint. — A  firm  in  Cairo  are  desirous  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1.046.  Paints. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotation  on  paints. 

1.047.  Construction  Material. — Peruvian  importer  desires  to  receive  catalogues  and 
quotations  on  construction  material. 

1.048.  Engines. — Peruvian  importer  would  like  to  receive  quotations  and  catalogues  of 
internal  combustion  engines. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg.— Ausonia,  Oct.  1;  Alaunia,  Oct.  8;  Antonia, 
Oct.  15;  Ascania,  Oct.  22 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London.— Bolingbroke,  Oct.  2;  Brecon,  Oct.  9;  Bawtry,  Oct.  16;  Bothwell,  Oct.  23 
—all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter,  Oct.  5;  Canadian  Trapper,  Oct.  15;  Canadian 
Raider,  Oct.  25— all  C.G.M.M.;    Ariano,  Oct,  9;  Valemore,  Oct.  16— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Moveria,  Sept.  30;  Gracia,  Oct.  14 — both  Cunard  Line;  Regina,  Oct.  2; 
Megantic,  Oct.  9;  Doric,  Oct.  16 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Montclare,  Oct.  1— 
Montrose,  Oct.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  Oct.  2;  Huronian,  Oct.  15;  Oxonian,  Oct.  16 — all  White 
Star-Dominion  Line;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  23. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairntorr,  Oct.  2;  Cairnglen,  Oct.  9;  Cairnmona,  Oct.  16 — 
all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Oct.  1;  Letitia,  Oct.  15;  Carmia,  Oct.  22 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  7. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Oct.  6;  Minnedosa,  Oct.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Sept.  30;  Manchester  Corporation,  Oct.  7; 
Manchester  Hero,  Oct.  14;  Manchester  Division,  Oct.  21 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Oct.  9. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader.  Oct.  8;  Canadian  Mariner,  Oct.  22 — both 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Oct.  6;  Minnedosa,  Oct.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Hunter,  Oct.  5;  Canadian  Trapper,  Oct.  15;  Canadian  Raider,  Oct.  25— all  C.G.M.M. 
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To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Oct.  13. 
To  Rotterdam. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Oct.  6. 
To  Hamburg. — Birk,  Sept.  30;  Grey  County,  Oct.  16 — both  Intercontinental  Transports 
Ltd.;  Bawtry,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  16. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Service,  Oct.  12. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Frode,  Oct.  12;  Kentucky,  Oct.  20— both  Scan- 
dinavian-American Line.  . 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  Oct.  2;  Canadian  Cruiser,  Oct.  23 — both 
C.G.M.M. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports— Canadian  Spinner,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Oct.  20. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Herakles,  Houston  Line,  Sept.  30. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer  (calls 
at  Guadeloupe),  Oct.  1;  Canadian  Runner,  Oct.  11;  Canadian  Squatter,  Oct.  21 — all 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M.^ 
Oct.  13. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  14. 
To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec). — Northland,  Oct.  6;   Nayarit,  Oct.  11 — both  Clarke 
Steamship  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  8. 
To  Glasgow. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  21. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Sept.  29;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Oct.  6. — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  29. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  9. 

From  Halifax 

To  London  and  Hull. — Bay  State,  Sept.  29;  Anano,  Oct.  12 — both  Fumess,  Withy. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Oct.  4;    Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  11 — both 
Fumess,  Withy. 

To  Southampton.— Ohio,  Oct.  4;  Orca,  Oct.  18— both  R.M.S.P. 
To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Oct.  13. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Oct.  13;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS. 
Oct.  9. 

To  Newfoundland  South  Coast  Outports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar 
SS.,  Oct.  12,  Oct.  26. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  (via  North  Sydney). — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct.  5, 
Oct.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St, 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  22;  Chaleur, 
R.M.S.P.,  Oct.  8. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Oct.  20. 
To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Oct.  6. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Oct.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Can- 
adian Pacific,  Sept.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  Oct.  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Taku. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Nagasaki. — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Sept.  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Oct.  20. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports —Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  9. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  Pacific  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Duchess  d'Aosta, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Oct.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin  and  Napier. — West  Henshaw,  American-Australian 
Orient  Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane. — West  Conob,  American- 
Australian  Orient  Line,  Oct.  19. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Director:  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Ottawa 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 

Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  60 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.   Box  33, 
Auckland.     Office,    Union    Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada   in   London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Aclano,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1926. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  DOUGLAS  S.  COLE'S  ITINERARY  IN 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  is  about  to 
undertake  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  with  the  object  of  stimulating  interest  in 
Canadian  export  trade  to  his  territory,  which  covers  the  West  of  England,  South 
Wales,  and  South  Midlands. 

The  following  is  his  itinerary  in  the  province  of  Quebec: — 

Montreal   October  11  to  23. 

St.  Hyacinthe   October  25. 

Sherbrooke   October  26. 

Iberville  ;   October  27. 

Granby   October  28. 

Quebec   October  29  and  30. 

Canadian  manufacturers  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cole 
or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  write  to  the  Secretary,  Quebec  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Montreal;  and  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  other  cities  included  in  this 
part  of  his  itinerary.  The  itinerary  for  Ontario  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
will  be  announced  later.  Communications  for  Mr.  Cole  in  connection  with  this 
later  tour  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  FREDERIC  HUDD'S  FORTHCOMING 
TOUR  OF  THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  intends 
in  the  middle  of  October  to  undertake  a  tour  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  the 
interest  of  Canadian  export  trade  to  the  United  States.  Canadian  firms  inter- 
ested, who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Hudd  or  to  interview  him,  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

DANISH  MARKET  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[Subjoined  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Wilgress  founded  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Denmark  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade.  The  first  two,  intro- 
ductory to  the  series,  were  published  in  Nos.  1166  and  1177;  the  third,  on  Grain 
and  Milled  Products,  in  No.  1168;  the  fourth,  on  Provisions,  in  No.  1169;  the 
fifth,  on  Seeds,  in  No.  1172;  the  sixth,  on  Agricultural  Implements,  in  No.  1174; 
and  the  seventh,  on  Rubber  Goods,  in  No.  1177.  The  par  value  of  the  Danish 
krone  =  $0,268;   1  kg.  =  2.2046  pounds.] 

Hamburg,  September  12,  1926. — A  growing  market  for  motor  vehicles  is 
provided  in  Denmark  not  only  on  account  of  the  development  of  motor  transport 
in  the  kingdom,  but  also  owing  to  the  importance  which  Copenhagen  has  acquired 
as  a  centre  for  the  distribution  of  motor  vehicles  throughout  the  Baltic  territory. 

One  French  and  two  North  American  automobile  manufacturing  companies 
have  established  branch  assembling  plants  at  Copenhagen  for  supplying  this 
territory.  The  plant  of  the  Ford  Company  has  attained  a  daily  output  of  125 
motor  cars,  while  the  Chevrolet  plant  of  the  General  Motors  Company  has  a 
capacity  of  about  fifty  cars  a  day.  Other  foreign  automobile  companies  also 
use  Copenhagen  as  a  base  for  distributing  their  products  throughout  Scandinavia 
and  Northeast  Europe.  The  Danish  trade  returns  therefore  show  a  considerable 
re-export  of  motor  vehicles. 

There  is  one  Danish  company  manufacturing  on  a  rather  small  scale 
medium-priced  motor  cars  and  trucks  of  from  one  to  four  tons  capacity.  This 
concern  is  De  Forenede  Automobilfabriker  and  has  factories  at  Odense  and 
Copenhagen.  In  addition  about  forty  makes  of  foreign  motor  cars  are  being 
sold  in  Denmark  through  organizations  comprising  a  network  of  agents  and 
dealers  covering  the  whole  country. 

DANISH  AUTOMOTIVE  TRADE  STATISTICS 

In  1925  there  were  imported  into  Denmark  2,857  complete  passenger  motor 
cars,  of  which  1,178  were  re-exported,  while  47  complete  motor  trucks  were 
imported,  of  which  6  were  re-exported.  Imports  of  chassis  during  1925  are  not 
shown.  In  that  year  parts  for  the  assembling  of  31,322  motor  cars  and  trucks 
were  imported  into  Denmark.  These  came  from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  assembled  cars  were  shipped  to  Sweden,  Norway, 
Finland,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  In  addition  motor  bicycles  weighing  a 
total  of  82,900  kg.  were  imported  into  Denmark  in  1925. 

Particulars  of  sources  of  supply  and  destinations  of  re-exports  are  available 
only  for  the  year  1924.  In  that  year  942  complete  passenger  motor  cars  were 
imported  of  a  total  value  of  6,017,000  kroner.  The  United  States  were  credited 
as  the  source  of  supply  for  47Q  of  these  cars,  France  for  243,  Germany  for  107, 
Italy  for  52,  and  Great  Britain  for  47.  A  total  of  121  complete  passenger  cars 
were  re-exported,  79  being  sent  to  Germany  and  28  to  Sweden.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  imported  chassis  for  2,219  motor  vehicles  of  a  total  value  of  4,608,000 
kroner,  and  of  these  2,068  chassis  were  shipped  from  the  United  States.  Only  11 
chassis  were  re-exported  in  1924. 
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In  1924  only  42  complete  motor  trucks  of  a  total  value  of  308,000  kroner 
were  imported.  The  United  States  supplied  12,  France,  Sweden,  and  Germany  6, 
and  Great  Britain,  Norway,  and  other  countries  4  each.  A  total  of  81  complete 
trucks  were  re-exported,  69  being  shipped  to  Germany. 

The  Danish  trade  returns  show  that  in  1924  parts  were  imported  entirely 
from  the  United  States  for  the  assembling  of  14,396  passenger  motor  cars  of  a 
total  value  of  27,937,000  kroner  and  for  the  assembling  of  6,464  motor  trucks  of 
a  total  value  of  11,862,000  kroner.  The  re-export  of  the  motor  vehicles  so 
assembled  are  given  as  follows: — 

Passenger 

Cars  Trucks 

To  •  No.  No. 

Sweden  ••        7,205  2,455 

Finland   1.191  1,147 

Norway   1.180  943 

Holland   834  423 

Germany   269  443 

Poland   205  103 

Danzig   215  67 

Latvia   46  134 

Esthonia   40  33  ' 

Czecho -Slovakia   .43  59 

Other  countries   11  64 

Total   11,239  5,871 

The  imports  of  complete  motor  bicycles  into  Denmark  in  1924  amounted  to 
a  total  weight  of  109,100  kg.  valued  at  1,169,000  kroner,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  68,200  kg.,  Great  Britain  26,100  kg.,  and  Germany  11,100  kg. 

The  Danish  trade  statistics  do  not  give  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
any  of  the  automotive  imports  into  that  country  in  the  last  two  years,  but  the 
Canadian  trade  returns  show  the  following  exports  to  Denmark  in  the  fiscal  years 
ending  March,  1925  and  1926:— 

Canadian  Exports  to  Denmark 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  March 

1925  1926 

Passenger    automobiles    valued    at :                             No.  Value  No.  Value 

1500  or  less                                                             423  $154,916  115  $  45,766 

$500  to  $1,000                                                          10  7,907  9  7,397 

Over  $1,000                                                               2  2,481  91  122,035 

Automobile  parts   140,846  ..  306,352 

Total   $306,150  $481,550 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  MOTOR  TRANSPORT  IN  DENMARK 

There  has  been  a  considerable  development  of  motor  transport  in  Denmark 
in  recent  years.  At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately 
66,500  motor  cars  and  trucks  in  the  kingdom,  or  about  one  automobile  to  every 
51  persons.  This  compares  with  one  automobile  to  every  53  persons  in  France, 
one  to  every  55  in  Great  Britain,  one  to  every  75  in  Sweden,  one  to  every  84  in 
Belgium,  and  one  to  every  99  in  Norway.  In  fact  no  European  country  shows 
the  same  per  capita  development  of  motor  transport  as  Denmark. 

On  September  1,  1914,  there  were  only  3,430  automobiles  in  Denmark.  Two 
years  later  the  figure  had  increased  to  5,718.  After  the  war  there  came  a  more 
rapid  development,  and  the  number  of  automobiles  has  been  increasing  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  8,000  a  year.  On  September  1,  1920,  there  were  17,657 
automobiles  registered,  while  in  the  last  three  years  the  numbers  as  at  Julv  1 
have  been  as  follows:   1924,47,137;  1925,58,791;  1926,  66,500  (approximate). 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  motor  cycles  has  not  been  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  that  in  the  number  of  automobiles.  In  1914  there  were  5,248  motor 
cycles  registered  in  Denmark;  in  1920  there  were  12,182;  on  July  1,  1924,  the 
number  was  17,068;  while  a  year  later  there  were  estimated  to  be  18,305  motor 
cycles  in  Denmark.  The  increasing  sale  of  cheap  motor  cars  has  seriously 
affected  the  demand  for  motor  bicycles. 
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The  latest  date  for  which  detailed  statistics  are  available  is  July  1,  1925, 
when  according  to  the  census  compiled  by  the  Danish  Statistical  Department 
there  were  42,960  passenger  motor  cars,  2,907  taxicabs  and  omnibuses,  12,924. 
motor  trucks,  and  18,305  motor  cycles  in  Denmark.  These  figures  show  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  24  per  cent  in  the  case  of  passenger  cars,  33 
per  cent  for  trucks,  9  per  cent  for  taxicabs  and  omnibuses,  and  7  per  cent  for 
motor  cycles. 

The  distribution  between  town  and  country  districts  for  the  motor  vehicles 
registered  on  July  1,  1925,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Passenger 

Taxicabs 

Motor 

Cars 

and  Omnibuses 

Trucks 

Cycles 

  8,007 

558 

4,318 

3,924 

  13,195 

1,308 

4,012 

4,503 

  21,758 

1,041 

4,594 

9,878 

Total  

2,907 

12,924 

18.305 

It  is  in  the  country  districts  that  the  chief  increases  in  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  have  taken  place  in  recent  years,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  it  is 
due  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Danish  farmers  that  the  relatively  great 
development  of  motor  transport  in  the  kingdom  may  be  attributed. 

OBSTACLES  TO   MOTOR  TRANSPORT 

The  physical  conditions  in  Denmark  are  especially  suitable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  motor  transport.  The  country  is  extremely  flat,  the  highest  elevation 
being  only  666  feet.  This  makes  the  construction  of  good  roads  easy  and  inex- 
pensive, so  that  all  parts  of  Denmark  are  well  supplied  with  roads,  there  being 
altogether  about  5,000  miles  of  main  roads. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  a  more  rapid  development  of  motor  transport 
have  been  the  great  number  of  bicycles  and  the  high  sales  tax.  The  flatness  of 
the  country  makes  bicycles  an  inexpensive  and  convenient  means  of  locomotion, 
but  the  great  number  of  bicycles  on  the  main  roads  during  public  holidays 
seriously  interferes  with  the  pleasures  of  motor  driving. 

The  sales  tax  on  motor  vehicles  was  introduced  in  1924  and  has  had  a 
certain  deterrent  effect  on  sales,  since  it  has  been  on  a  particularly  heavy  scale. 
The  tax  is  graduated  according  to  the  value  of  the  car  and  ranges  from  15  to 
nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  sales  price.  It  is  payable  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  motor  cycles  upon  being  registered  for  the  first  time,  but  it  does  not  apply 
to  motor  trucks.  The  sales  tax  has  been  held  partly  responsible  for  the  great 
decline  in  the  sales  of  motor  cycles,  but  in  the  case  of  automobiles  its  effect 
has  been  offset  by  the  price  reductions  which  have  taken  place  since  the  tax 
was  introduced. 

In  addition  to  the  sales  tax  there  is  the  usual  annual  license  payable  on 
motor  vehicles.  This  is  based  on  the  net  weight  of  the  car  and  is  graduated 
according  to  the  officially  rated  horse-power  of  the  car.  There  are  also  the 
usual  fees  for  registration  and  license  plate. 

The  customs  duty  payable  on  complete  motor  cars  and  trucks  and  chassis 
imported  into  Denmark  is  kr.  0.25  per  kilogramme  of  the  net  weight  plus  5 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Bodies  for  motor  cars  and  trucks  are  subject  to  a  duty 
of  kr.  0.25  per  kilogramme.  The  duty  on  windscreens  and  signal  horns  with 
electric  motors  is  7.5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Other  parts  and  accessories  are 
dutiable  according  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  but  miscel- 
laneous automobile  parts  "  not  otherwise  mentioned"  pay  a  duty  of  kr.  0.10 
per  kilogramme. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  distribution  of  motor  vehicles  in  Denmark  can  be  organized  in  a 
comparatively  simple  manner  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  country  and  the 
fact  that  Copenhagen  is  the  only  large  city.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  give 
a  Copenhagen  firm  the  exclusive  selling  rights  for  the  whole  kingdom.  This 
firm  can  organize  the  retail  sale  of  automobiles  in  Copenhagen  through  its  own 
show-rooms  and  salesmen  and  at  the  same  time  supervise  the  wholesale  trade 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  through  dealers  established  in  the  various  provin- 
cial towns.  Through  dealing  with  only  one  distributor  in  this  way  the  problems 
attending  the  sale  of  foreign  motor  vehicles  in  Denmark  are  very  much  simplified. 

North  American  methods  of  salesmanship,  advertising  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment have  been  introduced  in  Denmark  and  have  been  a  considerable  factor 
in  the  increased  sales  of  automobiles  in  Denmark  during  recent  years. 

TYPES  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  SOLD 

All  types  of  passenger  motor  cars  are  sold  in  Denmark,  but  recently  there 
has  been  a  trend  towards  the  medium-priced  class  of  car  at  the  expense  of  high- 
priced  cars.  This  has  been  stimulated  by  the  price  reductions  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

In  the  high-priced  class  of  car  the  principal  European  makes  occupy  a 
leading  position,  but  in  the  medium-priced  class  North  American  makes  dominate 
the  market  and  account  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  sales  of  this  class 
of  car.  Lately,  however,  French  and  Italian  competition  has  become  more 
noticeable  even  in  the  medium-priced  class,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  •  the 
advantages  which  the  manufacturers  in  France  and  Italy  have  been  deriving 
from,  the  depreciated  currencies  in  these  countries. 

In  the  low-priced  class  of  car  such  makes  as  the  Citroen,  Fiat  and  Morris 
Cowley  are  offering  keen  competition  to  the  North  American  makes  assembled 
in  Copenhagen.  The  sales  of  this  class  of  car  continue  to  attain  a  considerable 
volume,  particularly  in  the  country  districts. 

In  motor  trucks  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  Denmark  has  been  in  the  light 
one-ton  and  one-and-a-half-ton  delivery  trucks  of  the  same  makes  as  those 
which  dominate  the  low-priced  passenger  car  market.  Lately  the  business 
depression  has  had  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  sales  of  light  trucks,  while 
there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  heavier  trucks  sold.  The 
market  for  heavier  trucks  in  Denmark,  however,  is  limited  and  European 
competition  is  more  noticeable  than  in  the  case  of  light  trucks. 

Denmark  offers  a  good  market  for  motor  omnibuses.  There  are  estimated 
to  be  about  400  omnibus  services  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  from 
the  town  of  Aarhus  alone  thirty-one  services  are  in  operation.  This  motor 
traffic  has  involved  such  serious  competition  for  the  railways  that  a  commission 
has  been  appointed  to  study  the  question  of  co-operation  between  motor  omnibus 
and  railway  traffic.  Omnibuses  of  British  manufacture  are  prominent  and 
lately  the  tendency  has  been  towards  heavier  buses. 

The  market  for  motor  cycles  in  Denmark  has  been  dull  during  the  past  two 
years  owing  to  the  competition  of  light  motor  cars  and  the  influence  of  the 
sales  tax.  Recent  price  reductions  have  brought  about  a  revival  in  the  demand 
for  smaller  motor  cycles,  in  which  the  British  makes  are  the  most  prominent. 
The  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  high-powered  machines, 
while  Germany  competes  with  Great  Britain  in  the  sale  of  smaller  motor  cycles. 
The  Danish  "  Nimbus  "  make  of  motor  cycle  is  popular  and  enjoys  increasing 
sales. 
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THE   CANNING  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA 

Prepared  by  Census  of  Manufactures  Section,  Dominion  Bureau  of 

Statistics 

The  art  of  hermetically  sealing  food  products — a  method  of  preserving 
certain  foods  without  depriving  them  of  their  natural  qualities — led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  canning  industry,  a  relatively  important  branch  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  honour  of  discovery  belongs  to  M. 
Nicolas  Appert,  a  Frenchman,  who  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Napoleon  and 
between  the  years  1840  and  1845  was  awarded  a  pension  of  12,000  francs  and 
the  title  of  Chevalier,  which  his  male  descendants  bear  to  this  day.  He  died 
neglected  at  the  age  of  91  years,  and  was  buried  in  "  Pere  la  Chaise." 

The  principal  commodities  canned  in  the  Dominion  are:  (1)  fish,  including 
salmon,  lobsters  and  sardines;  (2)  fruits  and  vegetables  of  many  kinds;  (3) 
meats;  and  (4)  milk  products.  The  canneries  are  of  great  importance  as  an 
aid  to  several  other  industries,  notably  the  tin  can  industry,  which  supplies 
millions  of  cans  annually,  to  the  lumber  industry  for  packing  cases,  and  to  the 
paper  and  printing  industries  for  labels.  The  development  of  the  canned  foods 
trade  has  effected  great  changes  in  the  relation  of  foods  to  seasons.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  now  to  be  had  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  producers 
in  the  country  are  provided  with  an  enormously  extended  market  and  the  con- 
sumer in  both  city  and  country  with  cheap  and  wholesome  food  in  great  variety. 
The  consumer  is  afforded  protection  by  frequent  inspection  under  the  Meat  and 
Canned  Foods  Act,  1907,  and  subsequent  amendments,  administered  by  the 
Health  of  Animals  Branch  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Imports  of  canned  foods  in  the  calendar  year  1924  amounted  to  $4,928,269, 
mostly  of  fruits  and  vegetables  not  grown  in  Canada  by  reason  of  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

Exports  of  canned  foods  the  produce  of  Canada  during  1924  amounted  in 
value  to  $20,435,792,  of  which  canned  fish  totalled  $13,358,901  and  condensed 
milk  $5,319,364. 

FISH  CANNING 

The  principal  varieties  of  fish  used  in  Canadian  canneries  are  in  order  of 
their  importance:  salmon,  lobsters,  sardines,  clams,  pilchards,  haddock,  and 
herring. 

Salmon  Canning. — The  salmon  canning  industry  is  confined  to  the 
province  of  British  Columbia  and  dates  as  far  back  as  1876,  when  the  initial- 
pack  was  9,847  cases,  drawn  wholly  from  the  Fraser  River  area.  Ten  years 
later  the  pack  had  increased  to  163,004  cases,  and  again  in  1896  to  598,300  cases. 
In  1924 — the  last  year  for  which  complete  figures  are  available — the  pack  had 
further  increased  to  1,749,068  cases  with  a  value  of  $10,332,528. 

Every  species  of  this  king  of  food  fishes  known  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
(which,  however,  is  not  the  true  salmon)  is  to  be  found  on  the  British  Columbia 
coast — the  sockeye,  the  spring,  the  cohoe,  the  pink,  and  the  chum  salmon.  Of 
these  the  sockeye  is  by  far  the  most  important  owing  to  its  abundance,  its  deep 
red  colour,  and  its  excellent  texture,  which  have  created  a  favourable  demand  in 
the  British  market.  The  Fraser  river,  which  had  for  years  been  the  chief  source 
of  supply,  has  now  yielded  place  to  the  Skeena  river  and  adjacent  waters.  The 
remaining  species  are  all  marketable  in  quality  though  not  commanding  the  high 
place  attained  by  the  sockeye.  A  table  showing  the  annual  pack  since  the 
beginning  of  the  industry  is  appended.  A  variation  in  the  quantitv  of  the  pack 
will  be  noted,  the  maximum  being  reached  in  about  every  fourth  year. 
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Annual  Pack,  1876  to  1924 

Year       ■  Cases  Year  Cases 

1876    9,847  1901    1,236,156 

1877    67,387  1902   •   625,982 

1878    113,601  1903  ..  .*.   473,674 

1879   61,093  1904    465,894 

1880    61,849  1905    1,167,822 

1881    117,276  1906    629,460 

1882    225,061  1907   •   542,266 

1883    196,292  1908    542,689 

1884    141,242  1909    967,920 

1885    108,517  1910    762,201 

1886    161,264  1911    948,965 

1887   204,083  1912    996,626 

1888   :   181,040  1913   »   1,353,901 

1889    414,294  1914    1,111,039 

1890    409,464  1915    1,133,381 

1891    314,893  1916    995,065 

1892    228,470  1917   1,557,485 

1893    590,229  1918    1,616,157 

1894    494,371  1919    1,393,156 

1895    566,395  1920   1,187,616 

1896    601,570  1921    603,548 

1897    1,027,204  1922    1,290,326 

1898    492,657  1923    1,341,677 

1899    765,517  1924    1,745,313 

1900    606,530 

Lobster  Canning. — Next  to  the  salmon  canneries  of  the  Pacific  coast  comes 
the  lobster  canning  industry  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Quebec.  The  industry  dates  from  1870,  when  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  produced  30,000  cans  and  New  Brunswick  20,000  cans.  In  the  following 
year  a  factory  was  started  in  Prince  Edward  Island  with  an  initial  pack  of  6,711 
cans.  The  growth  of  the  industry  in  over  fifty  years  is  indicated  by  the  output 
of  the  502  factories  operating  in  Canada  in  1924.  Prince  Edward  Island  with 
145  factories  produced  26,814  cases  valued  at  $681,575,  Nova  Scotia  with  142 
factories  and  40,831  cases  valued  at  $1,095,269,  New  Brunswick  with  142  fac- 
tories and  23,548  cases  valued  at  $590,406,  and  Quebec  with  73  factories  and 
10,925  cases  valued  at  $274,835,  or  a  total  pack  in  1924  of  102,118  cases  worth 
$2,642,085.  In  1924  the  value  of  lobsters  imported  was  $6,437,  while  exports 
totalled  $2,879,149  in  value. 

Sardine  Canning. — This  industry  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  although  one  cannery  is  reported  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  name  of  sardine  as  applied  to  the  Canadian  fish  is  not  the  true 
one,  as  the  fish  used  in  the  canneries  of  New  Brunswick  are  the  young  of  the 
herring.  The  first  mention  of  a  sardine  industry  in  Canada,  so  far  as  is  known, 
dates  back  to  some  time  in  the  late  sixties.  Although  but  three  canneries  were 
reported  in  1924  with  a  total  pack  of  282,306  cases  with  a  value  of  $810,574,  the 
true  significance  of  its  importance  to  New  Brunswick  is  explained  when  account 
is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  Maine  factories,  about  fifty  in  number,  depend 
almost  wholly  on  the  supplies  of  fish  obtained  from  Canadian  waters.  The 
imports  of  sardines  in  1924  amounted  to  $565,310  and  came  principally  from 
Norway.  No  exports  are  separately  reported.  The  season  for  taking  this  fish 
extends  from  April  1  to  December  31. 

Clam  and  Other  Canneries. — There  is  a  considerable  pack  of  canned  fish  of 
other  varieties,  the  principal  in  1924  being:  (1)  clams  and  quahaugs  with  32,447 
cases  of  the  value  of  $243,011;  (2)  pilchards,  14,898  cases  worth  $60,180;  had- 
dock, 4,383  cases  worth  $33,006;  herring,  1,317  cases  worth  $7,401;  cod,  975 
cases  worth  $7,800;  crab,  200  cases  worth  $4,905;  halibut,  142  cases  worth 
$1,420;  scallops,  224  cases  worth  $2,657;  trout,  65  cases  worth  $455;  and 
mackerel,  5  cases  worth  $50.  There  is  also  a  large  export  of  certain  of  the  above- 
named  varieties,  the  principal  in  1924,  with  their  value,  being:  herring  ($235,- 
565),  clams  ($170,732),  and  pilchards  ($87,168).  There  was  too  an  import  of 
canned  herring  amounting  to  $52,199. 
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FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CANNING 

The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  carried  on  most  extensively  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario,-  British  Columbia,  and  Quebec,  where  climatic  conditions 
are  favourable  for  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  principal  fruits 
canned  in  Ontario  are  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  currants,  goose- 
berries, blueberries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries.  In  addition  British  Columbia 
has  the  apricot  and  loganberry.  The  vegetables  canned  include  tomatoes,  peas, 
corn,  beans,  beets,  carrots,  pumpkin,  squash,  spinach,  and  asparagus.  The  can- 
ning season  begins  in  June  and  continues  through  the  summer  and  autumn  until 
October,  being  at  its  height  in  July,  August,  and  September.  During  this  period 
employment  is  furnished  in  the  canneries  to  about  5,500  persons,  of  whom 
approximately  2,300  are  males  and  3,200  females,  with  a  payroll  of  almost  a 
million  dollars  in  1924.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  industry  is  over 
$12,000,000.  The  pack  in  1924  consisted  of  825,801  cases  of  fruits  and  3,599,025 
cases  of  vegetables  of  48  pounds  each  and  having  a  total  value  of  $13,716,706. 
Tomatoes  rank  first  in  the  number  of  cases  with  1,271,296,  beans  being  next  with 
946,213  cases,  followed  in  order  by  peas  with  698,089  cases,  corn  with  555,216 
cases,  pears  with  306,973  cases,  apples  with  140,990  cases,  peaches  with  88,704 
cases,  and  plums  with  63,465  cases. 

Imports  and  exports  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  calendar 
year  1924  are  summarized  below  as  far  as  the  classification  of  these  commodities 
permits: — 

Fruits—  .  Imports  Exports 

Peaches   $  238,388   

Pineapples  *   518  375  .... 

All  others  n.o.p   539,570  $  788,036 

Vegetables — 

Beans   96,668 

Com   219,470 

Tomatoes   116,943 

All  others  n.o.p   790,776  846,566 

Totals   $2,520,190  $1,634,602 


MEAT  CANNING 


1  he  canning  of  meats  is  a  branch  of  the  great  meat-packing  industry  and 
is  not  as  extensively  carried  on  in  Canada  as  are  other  sections  of  the  canned 
foods  group  of  industries,  being  more  in  the  nature  of  a  side-line  of  the  main 
industry.  The  total  value  of  canned  meats  manufactured  in  Canada  during 
the  calendar  year  1924  was  $840,192.  Imports  of  canned  meats,  poultry,  and 
game  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  $300,182,  whilst  exports  of  Canadian 
produce  totalled  $122,925.  Closely  allied  to  the  canned  meat  industry  is  that  of 
canned  soups,  the  manufacture  of  which  in  the  year  mentioned  totalled  $490,171, 
whilst  imports  were  valued  at  $1,120,511.  No  separate  figures  for  exports  are 
available  as  the  commodity  is  not  specified  in  the  export  classification. 


CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK 

In  Canada  the  condensed  milk  industry  dates  from  1883,  when  the  first 
factory  was  established  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  Reindeer  Condensed  Milk 
Company.  Later  in  the  eighties  and  again  in  the  nineties  several  new  plants 
were  erected  by  this  company  and  the  St.  Charles  Company  of  Ingersoll,  most 
of  which  were  later  absorbed  by  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company,  which 
now  operates  plants  located  in  the  best  dairy  districts  of  the  Dominion  as  fol- 
lows: Ingersoll,  Norwich,  and  Tilsonburg,  Ontario;  Huntingdon,  Quebec; 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia;  and  Sardis,  B.C.  The  Carnation  Milk  Company  with  plants 
at  Aylmer  and  Springfield,  Ontario;  the  Canadian  Milk  Products  Company 
with  plants  at  Brownsville,  Belmont,  Burford,  Glanworth,  and  Hickson,  Ontario, 
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who  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  milk  powders;  besides  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual companies  operating  plants,  some  of  which  are  connected  with  ice-cream 
and  confectionery  establishments  and  which  are  located  at  St.  George,  Brock- 
ville,  Beachville,  Woodstock,  Picton,  and  Sydenham  in  Ontario;  Courtenay  and 
Ladner  in  British  Columbia  and  Charlottetown  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  com- 
plete the  list  of  condensed  milk  factories  in  the  Dominion. 

The  value  of  condensed  milk  produced  in  Canada  as  first  reported  in  the 
decennial  census  of  1891  was  $83,000.  In  1901  the  value  had  increased  to 
$269,520  and  in  1906  to  $855,409.  The  value  of  production  in  recent  years  as 
below  shows  the  wonderful  advancement  made  by  this  industry. 

Number  of  Value  of 

Year                                                                                                           Factories  Products 

1917                                                                                                             20  $  8,097,217 

1918                                                                                                             22  12,413,818 

1919                                                                                                                   24  15,880,033 

1920                                                                                                              28  20,51'9,835 

1921   ,                                                                                          27  14  270,591 

1922                                                                                                             23  9  501,345 

1923                                                                                                                  25  13,714,978 

1924                                                                                                              24  13,215,173 

1925                                                                                                              24  13,453,472 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  condensed  milk  is  shown  by  fiscal  years 
ending  March  31,  below: — 

Year  Imports  Exports 

1903    $  27,943  $  2(41,859 

1908   ;   87,998  42,757 

1912   9,981  305,678 

1915    9  485  1,181,300 

1917    10,268  1,371,610  ■ 

1918    11,-951  4,955,048 

1924    45,907  5,577,265 


CONSUMPTION  OF  CANNED  FOODS  IN  CANADA,  1924 

The  value  of  canned  foods  available  for  consumption  in  Canada  for  the 
calendar  year  1924  is  shown  by  classes  in  the  following  summary  table.  Con- 
sumption figures  are  usually  computed  by  adding  together  the  values  of  manu- 
factures and  imports  and  deducting  therefrom  the  value  of  exports. 


Value 

Classes  of  Canned  Foods 

Value  of 

Value  of 

Value  of 

Available  for 

Manufactures 

Imports 

Exports 

Consmmpt  ion 

$15,358,901 

$  954,245 

$13,358,901 

$  2,954.245 

3,012,562 

1,296,333 

788,036 

3,520.859 

10.704.144. 

1,223,857 

846,566 

11,081,435 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  . . 

9,245,317 

33,141 

5,319,364 

3,959,094 

840.192 

300,182 

122,925 

1,017.449 

490,171 

1,120,511 

1/* 

1,610,682 

$39,651,287 

$4,928,269 

$20,435,792 

$24,143,764 

1/  None  reported  in  the  export  classification. 


TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN   THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,!  September  16,  1926. — The  confident  anticipation  held  a  month  ago 
that  the  settlement  of  the  coal  dispute  was  in  sight  has  unfortunately  failed  to 
materialize,  and  trade  and  industry  generally  have  continued  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation.  Although  large  quantities  of  coal  are  being,  imported  from 
the  Continent,  its  high  cost  prevents  profitable  production  in  British  factories, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  unwillingness  of  buyers  to  place  orders  under  the 
present  uncertain  conditions,  has  caused  one  plant  after  another  to  close  down. 
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An  eloquent  illustration  of  the  situation  is  supplied  by  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  In  1913  the  average  monthly  production  amounted  to  855,000  tons 
of  pig  iron  and  638,000  tons  of  steel.  Although  these  figures  were  substantially 
reduced  by  the  war  and  other  causes,  as  recently  as  April  the  output  aggregated 
respectively  539,100  tons  and  661,000  tons.  According  to  official  statistics,  pro- 
duction in  August  sank  to  13,600  tons  of  pig  iron  and  52,100  tons  of  steel. 

This  is  a  somewhat  extreme  case,  and  it  should  be  explained  that  while  many 
of  the  great  industries,  notably  shipbuilding  and  cotton,  are  also  disastrously 
affected,  production  upon  a  considerable  scale  has  continued  in  several  other 
branches  which  are  less  exposed  to  world  competition. 

In  a  previous  report  reference  was  made  to  computations  which  had  been 
made  as  to  the  cost  of  the  coal  strike  to  this  country.  A  new  calculation  which 
is  published  in  the  monthly  review  of  the  Westminster  Bank,  and  which  is 
attracting  some  attention,  places  the  figure  at  £10,500,000  a  week,  or  nearly 
£200,000,000  for  the  four  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  stoppage  began. 
This  estimate  is  arrived  at  on  the  basis  that  the  national  income  amounts  to 
£70,000,000  a  week,  and  that  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
show  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  in  the  effective  labour  force  of  the  country. 

The  article,  moreover,  makes  a  definite  apportionment  of  the  losses.  Some 
£58,000,000  is  allotted  to  the  coal-mining  industry  for  a  potential  output  of 
73,500,000  tons  ;  and  £40,000,000  of  this  is  stated  to  represent  loss  in  wages.  The 
sum  of  £18,600,000  are  attributed  to  the  iron  and  steel  trades  for  a  lost  output 
of  1,900,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  2,400,000  tons  of  steel,  while  the  railways  have 
sustained  a  net  loss  in  earnings  of  about  £15,000,000.  Wages  lost  in  various 
other  industries  account  for  £23,000,000,  and,  in  conclusion,  it  is  computed  that 
various  domestic  manufacturers  have  incurred  a  loss  of  approximately  £8,000,000 
on  purchases  of  foreign  coal. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  resumption  of 
coal-mining  upon  a  small  scale  in  a  few  of  the  districts,  but  the  country  is 
still  practically  dependent  upon  imported  coal  for  all  purposes. 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  it  is  apparent  that  the  export  trade  of 
Great  Britain  continues  to  suffer  severely,  and  in  August  the  total  value  of  the 
products  of  the  United  Kingdom  exported  only  aggregated  £49,786,744,  in  com- 
parison with  £57,263,806  in  July,  and  £61,037',999  in  August,  1925.  As  regards 
exports  of  "  raw  materials  the  deficit  as  compared  with  August,  1925  (£3.592,- 
316)  is  almost  monopolized  by  the  reduced  value  of  coal  (£3,156,530).  "Wholly 
manufactured  goods  "  total  £6,747,021  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  this  difference  is 
mainly  represented  by  cottons,  and  iron  and  steel  products. 

The  decline  also  extended  to  re-exports,  which  at  £8,570,517  showed  a  falling- 
off  of  about  £1,000,000  from  July,  and  £5,000,000  from  August,  1925. 

Imports,  on  the  contrary  (valued  at  £101,137,290),  mark  an  increase  of 
nearly  £1,000,000  over  July,  and  £10,000,000  over  August  a  year  ago.  This 
latter  difference  is,  however,  almost  entirely  due  to  importations  of  coal  to 
the  value  of  £7,541,072,  in  comparison  with  £1,775  in  the  previous  August. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  August  and  September  are  always  quiet 
months,  when  both  trade  and  industry  are  greatly  interfered  with  by  holidays. 

Reports  from  the  centres  of  the  various  industries,  however,  point,  without 
exception,  to  the  increasingly  serious  situation  which  is  being  created  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  coal  dispute,  and  are  agreed  that,  unless  a  speedy  settle- 
ment is  come  to,  the  production  and  export  trade  of  the  Kingdom  must  inevit- 
ably be  permanently  damaged. 

As  regards  the  present,  all  kinds  of  business  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
inquiries,  and  the  restricted  dimensions  of  such  orders  as  are  being  placed,  owing 
to  general  disorganization  and  uncertainty. 
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REDUCED  FREIGHT  RATES  FROM  AUSTRALIA  TO  CANADA 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  July  28,  1926  — Reductions  in  freight  rates  on  cargo  shipped  in 
Australia  to  ports  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  came  into  operation  on 
July  20. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  Conference  lines  to  reduce  the  rates  for  cargo 
loaded  at  Australian  ports  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe,  a  revision  of 
the  rates  in  respect  to  the  rates  for  Pacific  and  Atlantic  ports  was  anticipated. 
Conditions  in  respect  to  freights  among  the  shipping  lines  from  Australia  to 
North  America  are  not,  however,  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  European  trade. 

The  bulk  of  the  ordinary  cargo  for  Canada  and  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing transhipments,  but  excluding  wool)  is  loaded  at  Sydney,  but  the  new  rates 
are  applicable  to  merchandise  shipped  at  all  Australian  ports. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  reduced  freight  rates  now  in  operation: — 


To  Atlantic  Ports 

To  Vancouver 

£  s. 

d. 

£   s.  d. 

  0  0 

n 

0  0  n 

  0  0 

it 

0   0  If 

  0  0 

0   0  ft} 

  0  0 

Of 

0   0   0|  (to  inland  points) 

  0  0 

Of 

0  0  n 

  0  0 

H 

0  0  ik 

  0  0 

1 

o  o  u 

  3  10 

9 

3  10   9  (2,240  lbs.) 

  0  4 

0 

0   5  0 

  3  10 

0 

3  10   0  (40  cu.  ft.) 

  2  10 

0 

2  10   0  (40  cu.  ft.) 

,                                  2  10 

0 

2  10   0  (40  cu.  ft.) 

0 

3  10   0  (40  cu.  ft.) 

On  refrigerated — or  cold  storage — cargoes  the  freights  to  Atlantic  ports  are 
lower  than  to  Vancouver,  but  few  steamers  in  the  Eastern  Canada  trade,  via 
Panama,  have  such  space  available,  hence  these  rates  are  nominal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  special  consideration  has  been  extended  to  canned 
and  dried  fruits,  in  the  production  of  which  many  Australian  ex-soldiers  are 
vitally  interested. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Wheat  Prospects  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  August  26,  1926. — Although  it  is  rather  early  to  venture  an  estimate 
of  the  coming  harvest  in  New  South  Wales,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  of 
opinion,  assuming  that  spring  weather  is  favourable,  that  the  1926-27  harvest 
should  yield  at  least  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  based  on  a  yield  of  15  bushels 
per  acre,  and  that  these  figures  will  be  probably  exceeded.  Last  season  the  area 
harvested  for  grain  totalled  2,928,790  acres  and  gave  a  yield  of  33,815,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  record  yield  for  the  state  was  in  the  season  1915-16,  when 
66,764,000  bushels  were  harvested. 

Australian  Wine  Industry 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Commonwealth  bounty  and  the  Imperial  prefer- 
ence there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  Australian  wine  industry  in  the  last 
year  or  two.  The  immediate  future  of  the  industry  is  rather  uncertain  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  Government  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  period 
of  the  bounty  of  4s.  per  gallon  paid  on  all  sweet  wines  and  sherry  exported. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  production  has  greatly  increased  in  consequence 
of  new  areas  coming  into  bearing  and  heavy  vintages  especially  in  the  state  of 
South  Australia.  The  total  production  of  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  season  1923-24  was  14,393,443  gallons — a  record  yield.  For  the  season 
1924-25  the  total  production  was  12,350,000  gallons,  the  decrease  being  accounted 
for  by  adverse  seasonal  conditions  in  some  of  the  states. 

Last  year  Great  Britain  imported  17,688,818  gallons  of  wine,  of  which 
1,054,000  gallons  were  shipped  from  Australia.  Shipments  from  the  Common- 
wealth would  have  been  considerably  increased  were  it  not  that  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  grants  the  exclusive  right  to  the  word 
"  port "  on  wines  entering  Great  Britain  from  Portugal.  The  contention  of  Aus- 
tralian vignerons  is  that  "  port "  is  a  generic  term  describing  wine  of  a  certain 
kind,  which  can  be  produced  in  Australia  as  well  as  in  Portugal.  Representa- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  Imperial  authorities  that  producers  would  be  satis- 
fied if  the  use  of  the  words  "Australian  port "  were  permitted.  Vignerons  claim 
that  Australian  port  is  as  good  as  that  produced  anywhere. 

Importations  of  Timber  into  Australia 

Importations  during  the  year  reached  the  record  total  of  516,414,000  super- 
ficial feet.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  consist  of  dressed  and  undressed  timber 
from  North  America,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  while  Java  and  Sumatra  also  con- 
tributed substantially. 

The  following  were  the  imports  of  timber  into  the  Commonwealth  since 
1916  (in  superficial  feet) :  1916-17,  200,000,000;  1918-19,  144,000,000;  1920-21, 
243,000,000;  1922-23,364,000,000;  1924-25,402,000,000;  1925-26,516,000,000. 

The  placing  of  the  large  quantities  of  timber  on  the  Australian  market 
naturally  seriously  affected  Australian  saw-milling  concerns.  A  number  of  mills 
have  been  closed  down  in  consequence,  and  the  difficulties  of  saw-millers  in 
New  South  Wales  especially  have  been  added  to  by  the  operations  of  the 
Workers'  Compensation  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  July.  Faced  with 
enormously  increased  insurance  rates  and  practically  unlimited  liability,  a 
number  of  mills  have  shut  down  pending  an  amendment  to  the  act  promised  by 
the  Government. 

Export  of  Frozen  Rabbits  from  Australia 

The  frozen  rabbit  trade  has  always  formed  an  important  item  in  Aus- 
tralian exports.  For  the  five  months  of  1926  from  January  to  May  inclusive 
the  imports  of  rabbits  into  Great  Britain  totalled  57,816  cwt.,  of  which  56,616 
cwt.  came  from  Australia. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

The  roster  for  the  opening  wool  sales  of  the  1925-26  season  has  just 
been  published  and  provides  for  an  offering  of  73,000  bales  during  the  period 
covering  seven  days  from  August  30  to  September  8.  They  will  then  again  be 
resumed  on  the  20th  September  and  run  on  until  the  end  of  October,  during 
which  period  an  offering  of  11,000  bales  per  day  will  be  made,  aggregating 
242,000  bales.  Altogether  up  to  Christmas  the  Sydney  offerings  will  amount  to 
535,000  bales,  the  approximate  value  of  which  will  be  £12,000,000.  With  an 
earlier  start  and  increased  daily  allocations  the  season  should  finish  much  earlier 
than  has  been  possible  during  recent  years.  This  practically  means  a  return  to 
pre-war  conditions. 

The  wool  outlook  from  a  seller's  point  of  view  is  full  of  encouragement, 
and  the  position  has  surely  but  slowly  been  gaining  strength.  The  big  factor 
in  the  position  is  that  there  has  been  a  long  interval  between  sales  to  enable 
last  season's  purchases  to  be  absorbed,  and  at  the  moment  stocks  of  wool  in 
users'  hands  are  not  excessive. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 

The  total  trade  of  Newfoundland  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1925, 
was  valued  at  $59,994,860,  of  which  $36,404,674  represents  imports  and  $23,- 
590,186  the  exports,  showing  an  increase  over  the  total  of  1923-24  ($48,748,753) 
of  $11,246,107. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  Dominion  for 
1925:— 

Newfoundland's  Imports  and  Exports  in  1925 

Imports  from      Exports  to 


United  Kingdom   $11,357,585  $  7,146,320 

Canada   13,759,788  1,682,804 

United  States   9,976.292  2,704,606 

Others   1,311,009  12,056,456 


While  Newfoundland's  lim'port  tirade  is  fairly  evenly  divided  (between 
Canada  ($13,759,788),  the  United  Kingdom  ($11,357,585)  and  the  United 
States  ($9,976,292),  its  exports  are  to  a  much  larger  number  of  countries  and 
include  the  United  Kingdom  (29  per  cent),  the  United  States  (11),  Spain  (11), 
Portugal  (8),  Canada  (7),  Italy  (7),  Brazil  (6),  and  British  West  Indies  (5 
per  cent).  The  leading  exports  are  fishery  products  (principally  cod),  $13,- 
042,901;  manufactures  (principally  newsprint  paper  and  pulp),  $6,494,054;  and 
minerals  (principally  iron  ore),  $1,958,059. 

IMPORTS 

The  following  table  gives  the  three  principal  countries  of  origin  with,  per- 
centages of  imports  for  the  fiscal  years  1921-22  to  1924-25: — 


1921-22  %  1922-23  %  1923-24  %  1924-25  % 

Canada                                 $9,077,168  50  $8,251,715  43  $11,569,434  42  $13,759,788  38 

United  Kingdom                     2,036,218  11  3,130,605  16  6  250.360  23  11.357,585  31 

United  States                          6,127,958  34  7,001,069  36  8,589,290  31  9,976,292  27 


NOTES   ON  SPECIFIC   IMPORTS   FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1924-25 

The  principal  imports  include  flour,  coal,  meats  and  meat  products,  wearing 
apparel,  machinery,  sugar,  groceries,  fruit,  hardware,  confectionery,  butter, 
tobacco  and  stationery.  The  following  shows  the  values  of  the  main  imports 
for  1925  and  1924  figures  in  parentheses:  beef  salted  ($892,502  ($648,100): 
butter,  oleo  and  butterine,  $268,973  ($239,467) ;  coal,  $1,963,514  ($2,150,630) ; 
flour,  $2,751,357  ($2,568,131);  leather  goods,  $624,0-12  ($569,648);  molasses. 
$429,148  ($693,250);  pork,  $736,304  ($649,937);  sugar,  $692,386  ($844,154); 
tobacco,  $297,984  ($330,687);  apples,  $159,511  ($117,494). 

Automobiles  and  accessories  (including  tires,)  $223,312.  United  States, 
$183,531;  Canada,  $33,654,  In  1925  there  were  1,076  automobiles  in  the 
Colony.    Separate  figures  showing  the  imports  of  tires  are  not  given. 

Coal,  $1,941,401.  Canada,  $1,577,321  (largely  from  Nova  Scotia) ;  United 
States,  $198,679;  United  Kingdom,  $164,723.  This  commodity  comprises  nearly 
10  per  cent  of  the  Colony's  imports.  The  market  is  comparatively  steady  from 
year  to  year  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  increase  in  demand  is  likely  owing 
to  the  small  increase  in  population  and  industry. 

Electrical  Equipment  (including  batteries,  transformers,  telephone  equip- 
ment, generators,  lamps,  motors),  $350,000.  The  United  States  supplied  about 
two-thirds  of  this  total.  The  development  of  water  power  schemes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  should  ensure  an  increased  demand  for 
this  type  of  equipment. 

Canada  is  the  main  source  of  supply  for  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  which 
were  imported  to  the  value  of:  cheese,  $117,274;  butter,  $256,268;  and  eggs, 
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$107,157.  Of  this  total,  Canada  supplies  589,352  pounds  of  cheese  ($112,875) ; 
626,006  pounds  of  butter  ($217,568),  and  246,391  dozen  eggs  ($96,956). 

Condensed  Milk,  $194,379.— Obtained  chiefly  from  United  States  ($97,697) 
and  Canada  ($90,767). 

Apples,  $133,863.  Canada  supplied  23,433  barrels  ($90,877)  and  the  United 
States,  4,325  barrels  ($42,712).  Other  fresh  fruits  (including  oranges,  lemons 
and  grapes)  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $176,414  (United  States,  $116,783; 
Canada,  $34,646;  United  Kingdom,  $23,705,  and  Spain,  $13,184.  Dried  apples 
to  the  value  of  $25,648  were  imported;  68  per  cent  was  credited  to  Canada. 
Canned  fruits  to  the  value  of  $75,194  were  imported:  United  States,  $40,811; 
Canada,  $19,225;  United  Kingdom,  $12,388.  Jellies,  jams  and  marmalades 
valued  at  $36,880  were  imported:  United  Kingdom  ($24,149) ;  Canada  ($10,982). 

Flour,  etc.,  342,365  barrels  ($2,751,357).  This  is  Newfoundland's  largest 
item  of  import:  97  per  cent  from  Canada  ($2,524,493);  3  per  cent  ($225,651) 
from  the  United  States.  Two-thirds  of  the  imports  of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats 
were  from  Canada  (901,364  pounds  valued  at  $33,054)  as  against  her  closest 
competitor,  the  United  States  (412,440  pounds  valued  at  $16,155). 

Meat,  $2,274,178.  This  is  Newfoundland's  second  largest  import.  The 
United  States  is  credited  with  supplying  about  80  per  cent  as  well  as  having  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  oleo  tallow  and  lard  trade.  Canada  furnished  the 
major  portion  of  the  fresh  meat  imports  ($279,086),  as  well  as  poultry  ($56,403), 
bologna  ($27,816),  and  sausage  ($4,868),  but  corned  beef,  corned  beef  hash,  salt 
beef,  dry  salt  and  pickled  pork  and  hams,  tongues,  pigs'  heads,  hocks  and  other 
preserved  meats  are  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

Sugar,  $692,386.    United  States,  $499,521;  Canada,  $183,996. 

Confectionery,  $274,161.  Canada,  $146,402;  United  States,  $83,617;  and 
United  Kingdom,  $43,575. 

Chocolate,  Cocoa,  137,100  pounds,  valued  at  $20,186.  United  Kingdom, 
$14,786;  United  States,  $3,764;  and  Canada,  $777. 

Tea,  $593,274.  Ceylon,  $312,947;  United  Kingdom,  $150,350;  Canada, 
$115,635;  United  States,  $5,807. 

Machinery. — Owing  to  the  extensive  development  of  hydro-electric  power, 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  mining,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  have 
been  imported  into  Newfoundland  within  recent  years,  principally  from  the 
United  States,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  authentic  figures  as  to  the  kinds  of  machinery  imported  owing  to  the 
method  of  classification  adopted,  but  Canadian  statistics  give  Canadian  exports 
of  "  machinery  "  to  Newfoundland  as  valued  at  $207,630  for  fiscal  year  1926  as 
compared  with  $393,579  for  the  year  1925. 

Hardware. — The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  hardware  for  1924-25 
with  values  from  the  three  principal  countries  of  origin: — 


Total 

United 

United 

Imports 

Canada 

States 

Kingdom 

$111,953 

$  55,514 

$  45.042 

$11,359 

373,844 

163,602 

142.170 

64.862 

2.528 

645 

1,787 

96 

80,354 

24,247 

2.366 

53,695 

65,/ 64 

20,104 

23.434 

21.190 

20.634 

4,517 

10,850 

5,267 

44,811 

16,510 

10,638 

17.755 

16.8f8 

8  335 

5.638 

2,905 

17.486 

1  350 

16.136 

15.116 

3  158 

10,823 

14,755 

4,735 

8.136 

1.884 

Hoop  iron,  steel  strips    

10  377 

8.872 

Lamps,  lanterns,  oil  stoves,  scales,  etc  

8,259 

2,902 

4,770 

587 
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Paper  and  Paper  Products,  $526,000.  Chiefly  writing,  wrapping,  tarred  and 
toilet  papers,  hangings,  printings  and  printed  matter.  Canada  leads  as  a  source 
of  supply  ($237,000),  followed  by  the  United  States  ($190,000)  and  the  United 
Kingdom  ($87,000). 

Rubber  Footwear,  $460,658.  Principally  from  the  United  States  ($247,198), 
Canada  ($199,465)  ,  and  the  United  Kingdom  ($13,731). 

Textiles,  $2,546,292,  includes  cotton  manufactures  and  fabrics,  dry  goods, 
wool  manufactures,  collars  and  cuffs.  The  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply  ($1,282,263) ;  Canada  furnished  to  the  value  of  $414,306,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  $847,628.  Textiles  imported  from  Canada  include  dry  goods  ($252,- 
607),  apparel,  ready-made  collars  and  cuffs  ($102,893),  and  cotton  fabrics 
($18,874). 

Agricultural  Implements,  $26,836.  Canada,  $12,690;  United  States,  $7,619, 
and  United  Kingdom,  $6,554. 

Lumber,  $247,780.    Canada,  $225,162;  United  States,  $11,696. 

Salt,  $174,329.  Spain  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  (52,600  tons),  followed 
by  Portugal  (4,850  tons) .  The  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada 
furnished  a  quantity  of  table  and  dairy  salt  valued  at  $5,896,  $2,641  and  $1,505 
respectively. 

Stoves,  $38,760.  Canada,  $36,249  ;  United  States,  $1,160;  and  United  King- 
dom, $107. 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods,  $622,799,  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  in  the  factories  of  St.  John's.  United  States,  $502,960;  Canada, 
$68,988;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  $50,726. 

IMPORTS    FROM    CANADA    IN    CANADIAN    FISCAL    YEAR  1926 

Total  exports  from  Canada  to  Newfoundland  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1926,  according  to  the  Condensed  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Trade 
of  Canada  published  by  the|  .Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  amounted  to 
$11,277,182  as  compared  with  $12,701,428  for  the  year  1925.  In  1926  the  prin- 
cipal exports  were:  flour  ($2,665,126),  coal  ($1,002,212),  sugar  and  its  products 
($648,999),  meats  ($593,673),  oats  ($303,530),  rubber  manufactures  ($382,295), 
butter  ($200,927),  wool  clothing  ($253,394),  paper  and  paper  manufactures 
($197,034),  machinery  ($207,630),  petroleum  products  ($370,576),  cheese  ($134,- 
745),  cotton  manufactures  ($182,306),  hardware  ($54,128),  electric  apparatus 
($63,043),  medicinal  preparations  ($54,070),  dynamite  ($128,627),  paints  and 
varnishes  ($129,836).  The  principal  increases  were:  wheat,  $751  to  $10,196; 
flour  of  wheat,  $2,408,665  to  $2,665,126;  sugar  and  products,  $456,553  to 
$648,999;  rubber  manufactures,  $247,664  to  $382,295;  meats,  $492,291  to 
$593,673;  cotton  manufactures,  $97,961  to  $182,306. 

The  chief  decreases  in  the  exports  from  Canada  to  Newfoundland  were  in: 
apples  from  $75,165  to  $53,284;  oats,  $372,584  to  $303,530;  whisky,  from  $545,- 
467  to  $40,151;  animal  oils,  from  $107,510  to  $73,077;  iron  pipe  and  tubing  from 
$239,774  to  $34,091;  hardware  and  cutlery  from  $101,984  to  $54,128;  machinery 
from  $393,579  to  $207,630;  automobiles  from  $53,225  to  $32,065;  aluminum 
from  $162,490  to  $566;  coal  from  $1,514,027  to  $1,022,212;  dvnamite  from 
$248,607  to  $128,627. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  September  20,  1926. — At  the  time  of  writing  the  principal  items 
of  export  are  quoted  f.o.b.  Jamaica  approximately  as  follows: — 

£  s.  d. 

Sugar,  refining  crystals,  basis  96°  polariscope  test,  per  English  ton   14  10  0 

Rum,  good  ordinary,   per  imperial  liquid   gallon,  strength  about  40  o.p.   (nominal)      0   2  6 

Bananas,  per  count  stelm   0   2  9 

Cocoanuts,  per  100  nuts   0   9  0 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  which  have  fallen  all  over  the  colony  during  the 
past  two  months,  and  which  are  the  aftermath  of  the  several  weather  disturb- 
ances that  have  lately  been  experienced  in  the  Caribbean,  the  prospects  for  agri- 
culture so  far  as  production  is  concerned  are  good,  but  unfortunately  the  prices 
of  some  of  the  leading  products  remain  low.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  sugar  and  rum.  It  is  suggested  as  a  partial  remedy  that  industrial 
alcohol  should  be  manufactured  instead  of  rum,  and  the  Government  is  con- 
sulting with  the  Colonial  Office  in  this  matter.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  admin- 
tration  is  to  extend  the  colony's  road  system,  so  as  to  bring  more  land  under 
cultivation.  An  investigation  into  the  water  resources  of  the  colony  is  to  be 
undertaken,  and  to  that  end  the  services  of  an  expert  have  been  engaged  through 
the  Colonial  Office  in  London. 

General  business  conditions  on  the  whole  may  be  considered  satisfactory. 
Orders  for  Canadian  Douglas  fir  continue  to  go  forward. 


SIERRA  LEONE  AND  ITS  IMPORT  TRADE 

Sierra  Leone  is  a  British  Protectorate  of  some  27,500  square  miles  situated 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  total  population  in  1921  numbered  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  of  which  only  902  were  Europeans.  The  white  population, 
insignificant  in  number,  is  formed  chiefly  of  the  ruling  and  trading  class.  The 
products  which  the  natives  buy  are  made  on  the  cheapest  scale. 

The  Protectorate  is  traversed  by  a  government  railway  227  miles  in  length 
connecting  Freetown,  the  capital  and  chief  port,  with  the  Central  Province. 
Motor  roads  now  link  up  the  various  trade  centres  throughout  the  country  and 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  goods  along  the  railway  lines,  and  additions  are 
constantly  being  made  to  them. 

There  is  a  weekly  mail  service  between  Liverpool  and  Freetown  and  other 
British  West  African  ports  which  is  maintained  by  the  Elder  Dempster  Line. 
In  addition  American,  German,  Dutch,  French  and  Italian  steamers  call.  A 
direct  line  (when  cargo  offers)  is  maintained  by  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  between 
Montreal  and  Freetown.  This  service  is  one  that  should  considerably  aid  in 
encouraging  direct  trade  between  Canada  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  distance 
between  Montreal  and  Freetown  is  4,478  miles. 

During  1925,  1,363  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Freetown  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  3,697,116  tons.  The  harbour  at  Freetown  is  claimed  to  be  the  best 
on  the  west  coast  and  offers  anchorage  to  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  at  all 
states  of  the  tide. 

Banking  operations  are  conducted  by  two  British  institutions  with  head- 
quarters in  London,  namely,  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa  Limited  and 
Barclay's  Bank,  both  with  branches  throughout  West  Africa,  and  the  latter 
affiliated  with  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 

The  customs  tariff  of  Sierra  Leone  is  a  simple  one.  An  import  duty  is 
levied  on  all  foodstuffs  to  the  extent  of  124  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  certain 
articles  such  as  spirits  are  charged  at  specific  rates.  Except  as  indicated  under 
the  free  list,  other  articles  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Among  the  principal  products  imported  into  Sierra  Leone,  and  which 
Canada  should  be  able  to  supply,  are  lumber,  flour,  butter,  tinned  meats,  fish, 
cotton  manufactures,  and  coal,  while  in  exchange  there  are  offered  palm  kernels, 
palm  oil,  kola  nuts,  chillies,  piassava  and  ginger. 

In  1925  the  total  imports  into  Sierra  Leone  were  valued  at  £2,178,461  (com- 
mercial imports,  £1,686,078;  bullion  and  specie,  £237,147;  governmental, 
£255,236)  as  compared  with  £1,949,981  (commercial,  £1,421,928;  specie,  £238,- 
216;  governmental,  £289,837)  for  1923.  A  comparison  of  the  commercial 
imports  shows  the  percentages  imported  from  the  principal  countries  for  1923 
and  1925  respectively: — United  Kingdom,  74.7  and  65.6  per  cent;  United 
States,  9.5  and  11  per  cent;  foreign  West  Africa,  6  and  6  per  cent;  Germany, 
3.1  and  6  per  cent;  France,  2.3  and  4.5  per  cent;  and  Holland,  2.1  and  1.9  per 
cent.  This  shows  that  in  the  short  period  of  two  years  imports  from  United 
Kingdom  have  decreased  over  9  per  cent,  while  United  States  has  increased  her 
share  of  the  trade  by  1.5  per  cent,  Germany  by  3  per  cent,  and  France  by  2  per 
cent.  The  principal  requirements  of  the  Protectorate  are  food  and  manufactured 
articles. 

Imports  during  1925  of  most  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  were  as 
follows: — 

Aerated  Waters. — £5,753  (18,823  dozen  bottles).  Mostly  British  and  French  soda  water, 
ginger  ales,  and  lemonades  for  European  consumption  in  pint  and  quart  bottles  with  crown 
corks.   Duty,  124-  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Beer,  Ale,  and  Porter. — £34,585.  Chiefly  light  British  and  German  beers  or  stout,  packed 
in  cases  of  4  dozen  quarts  or  6  or  8  dozen  pints  with  crown  corks.  Duty,  Is.  per  imperial 
gallon  when  containing  not  more  than  10  per  cent  by  weight  of  pure  alcohol. 

Biscuits.— £8,246  (330,189  pounds);  1924.  £9,164  (461,916  pounds).  The  duty  on  trade 
biscuits,  not  tinned,  is  3s.  per  100  pounds;  other  kinds,  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Butter  and  Butter  Substitutes. — 121,358  pounds  valued  at  £10,404.  Imported  chiefly  in 
pound  and  half-pound  tins.    Duty,  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Boots  and  Shoes.- — £18,687.  Chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Cheap  quality  boots 
and  shoes,  tennis  shoes,  and  slippers.    Duty,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cement. — £30,640  (1924,  £10,509).  Increase  due  to  enlarged  construction  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Buildings  are  now  being  constructed  more  on  the  European  plan  and  are  more  permanent 
in  character. 

Coal,  Coke,  and  Patent  Fuels. — 35,608  tons  valued  at  £78,447.  This  was  a  decrease  over 
1924  of  some  5,500  tons. 

,  Cotton  Manufactures— £431,454  (1924,,  £404,734).  Piece  goods,  hosiery,  yarn,  towels, 
from  Great  Britain.  Low-quality  blankets  from  Holland  and  Germany,  white  with  red  and 
blue  stripes;  weight,  1  pound  6  ounces  to  1  pound  12  ounces.  Duty,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
Fish,  Preserved.— £11,756  (1924,  £8,525).  Best  brands  of  tinned  salmon,  herrings,  sardines, 
etc.,  for  the  European  trade;  cheapest  qualities  for  the  native  trade.  Duty  on  dried,  salted, 
and  smoked  or  pickled  fish,  not  in  tins,  jars,  or  bottles,,  3s.  per  100  pounds;  others,  12i  per 
cent  ad  valorem.   Fresh  fish  duty  free. 

Fruits,  Preserved. — £445.   Duty,  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem.   Fresh  fruits  are  duty  free. 

Cheese. — £2,476.   Chiefly  for  European  consumption.   Duty,  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Flour.— 30,669  cwt.  valued  at  £36,907.  Of  this  amount,  £32,433  was  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  £4,179  from  the  United  Kingdom.   Duty,  2s.  2d.  per  cwt. 

Kerosene  Oil— £35,303.  Almost  entirely  from  the  United  States.  Duty,  9d.  per  imperial 
gallon. 

Lard.— £4,295.  In  buckets  of  28  pounds.  Of  this  amount,  £3.798  was  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  £321  from  the  United  Kingd  om.   Duty,  10s.  5d.  per  100  pounds. 

Lumber.— £25.557.  The  United  States  supplied  £19,375  and  the  United  Kingdom  £2,590. 
Usually  undressed  pitch  pine  second  and  third  grades,  red  and  white  woods,  scantlings,  dressed 
grooved  and  tongued  pitch  pine  for  floors  and  ceilings.  Duty:  unmanufactuied  lumber,  £1 
per  1j000  feet;  other,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Meats,  Preserved.— £6,762.  In  tins  or  barrels.  Duty  on  beef  or  pork,  pickled  and  salted, 
not  tinned  or  bottled,  4s.  2d.  per  100  pounds;  smoked  or  cured,  not  canned  or  bottled,  14s. 
id.;  other,  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Milk,  Preserved.— £12, 524  (1924,  £10,329;  1923,  £8,789).  Duty  on  condensed  and  other 
preserved  milk,  7s.  6d.  per  100  pounds. 
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Motor  Cars—  £22,379.  This  shows  an  increase  in  number  of  from  6  in  1923  to  102  in 
1925.   Duty,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Potatoes  and  Onions. — £13,009.  The  former  were  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
latter  from  Holland  and  France,  while  quantities  of  both  came  from  the  Canary  Islands. 
Fresh  vegetables  are  duty  free. 

Spirits. — £22.115.  Chiefly  brandy  from  France,  Geneva,  and  Holland;  rum  from  West 
Indies,  France,  and  United  Kingdom.  Whisky  of  the  best  quality  only  is  imported  in  quarts. 
Duty  on  these  when  the  strength  is  50  degrees  per  centum  of  pure  alcohol  is  £1  5s.  per 
imperial  gallon;  for  every  additional  degree,  6d.  per  gallon.  There  is  a  reduction  of  duty 
for  every  degree  below  50  of  4d.  provided  the  duty  shall  not  be  less  than  £1  2s.  4d.  per  gallon. 

/Swgrctr.— £15,927.  From  the  United  Kingdom,  £5,205;  the  United  States,  £7,675;  Ger- 
many, £1,717;  Holland,  £280;  and  Belgium,  £168.   Duty,  9s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

Tobacco,  Manufactured. — £21,000.  Chiefly  smoking  mixtures  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Virginia,  Egyptian,  and  Turkish  cigarettes  in  tins  of  50.  Duty:  cigars,  5s.  per  100; 
cigarettes,  Is.  4d.  per  100. 

Tobacco,  Unmanufactured. — £99,448.  Mostly  in  tierces,  hogsheads,  and  cases  from  the 
United  States.   Duty,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Soap. — £9,325.  Perfumed  and  fancy  toilet  soap  in  cases  of  20  pounds  and  40  pounds. 
Imports  from  United  Kingdom,  £4.543:  France,  £2,421;  Holland,  £1,170;  and  Germany, 
£1,084. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Direct  Shipments  to  Union  of  South  Africa 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1172 
(July  17,  1926),  page  87,  concerning  direct  importation  of  goods  into  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  in  order  for  them  to  be  eligible  for  tariff  preference,  Mr.  G.  R. 
Stevens,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  writes  that 
no  change  has  been  made  as  regards  Canadian  goods  shipped  to  South  Africa  on 
through  bills  of  lading.  In  other  words,  the  regulations  permit  of  the  preferential 
tariff  being  applied  to  goods,  even  when  shipped  via  United  States  ports,  when 
the  other  requirements  are  observed. 

Colombia  Temporarily  Reduces  Duties  on  Lard  and  Condensed  Milk 

Mr.  P.  W.  Cook,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
cables  under  date  of  September  27  the  following  addition  to  his  cable  of  Sep- 
tember 20  relating  to  the  temporary  reduction  of  duties  on  certain  food  products 
on  importation  into  Colombia:  lard,  condensed  milk,  30  per  cent.  (See  first 
page  of  our  last  issue.) 

Reduced  Czecho-Slovakian  Customs  Duties  Applicable  to  Canada 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1180 
(September  11,  1926,  page  338)  regarding  the  extension  to  Canada  of  reduced 
rates  of  duty  under  the  Czecho-Slovakian  tariff,  appended  is  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  duties  in  force  on  some  of  the  items  specially  provided  for  under 
Article  II  (reduced  rates)  of  the  new  law,  with  the  corresponding  rates  in  force 
under  Article  I.  The  rates  established  by  Article  II  affect  54  tariff  items.  Under 
the  new  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  reduced 
rates  are  to  be  applied  to  Canadian  products  until  January  1,  1927.  The  Czecho- 
Slovakian  crown  may  be  taken  at  approximately  3  cents  in  Canadian  money. 

Rates  under    Rates  under 


Tariff 

Article  I 

Article  II 

Item 

Cz.  Crowns  per  100  kg. 

30 
38 

34 
36 

Free 

26  Oats  

New  varieties 
ductioii  of 

wheat,  rye, 
certificate  . 

barley,  oats  for  seeding  purposes  upon  pro- 
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Rates  under 

Tariff         i  Article  I 

Item  Cz.  Crowns 

27  Maize   32 

28  Buckwheat   16 

31a  Peas  and  lentils  ,   36 

b  Beans   36 

33   Flour  and  milled  products  of  com  and  pulse   120 

37   Fruit,  not  specially  mentioned,  fresh: 

(b)  Other  fruit,  unpacked  or  in  sacks  only: 

(1)  Apples,  pears  and  quinces  unpacked  (in  bulk)   15 

(2)  Apples,  pears  and  quinces  in  sacks 'only   20 

(3)  Plums  and  other  fruit  not  mentioned  sub.  1,  and  2   30 

(c)  Other  fruit  otherwise  packed   50 

41    Onions  and  garlic   60 

43b  (1)  Potatoes   10 

(2)  Other   fresh   vegetables  not   specially  mentioned   and   other  culinary 

plants  '   20 

50   Gtfass  seed  |   300 

63  Oxen,  each   480 

64  Bulls,  each   300 

65  Cows,  each   300 

66  Young  animals  of  the  bovine  species,  each   180 

67  Calves,  each   50 

68  Sheep  and  goats,  each   25 

69  Lambs  and  kids,  each   15 

70  Animals  of  the  hog  kind : 

(a)  Weighing  up  to  10  kg.  (suckling  pigs)  each   15 

(b)  Weighing  over  10  kg.  up  to  120  kg.  each   120 

Animals  of  hog  kind  weighing  over  50  kg.  up  to  80  kg. : 

(1)  Up  to  June  30,  1927,  each  

(2)  From  July  1,  1927,  up  to  June  30,  1928,  each  

(3)  From  July  1,  1928,  up  to  June  30,  1929,  each  

(c)  Weighing  over  120  kg.,  each  

71a  Horses,  over  two  years  old,  each   1,500 

b  Horses,  up  to  two  years  old,*  each   750 

Foals  following  dam   Free 

75a  Sea  fish,  fresh   160 

b  Other  fish,  fresh   160 

79a  Eggs  of  poultry   64 

81a  Animal  wax  in  a  natural  state  (raw)   84 

88  Butter,  natural,  fresh  or  salted,  also  melted  down   350 

89  Hogs  fat,  also  rendered,  bacon;  goose  fat,  also  rendered   360 

90  Artificial  butter  and  marjarine,  as  well  as  other  edible  fats  not  specially 

mentioned  ,   210 

92   Animal  tallow,  raw  or  rendered;  pressed  tallow   15 

117a  Meat,  fresh   240 

b  Meat,  prepared,  i.e.  salted,  dried,  smoked,  pickled,  also  boi  ed   360 

120a  Herrings,  salted  ..  ..  ,   70 

b  Herrings,  smoked  

121a  Fish,  not  specially  mentioned,  salted   270 

b  Other  fish,  not  specially  mentioned,  smoked,  dried   270 

131    (1)  Milk,  condensed  or  evaporated   720 


Rates  imder 

Article  II 
per  100  kg. 
18 
12 
27 
9 
70 


6 

12 
18 
30 
24 
5 

10 

180 
360 
240 
210 
126 
40 

15.50 
10.50 

10.50 
84 

48 
60 
72 
110 
1,200 

600  . 
Free 
Free 
120 
40 
42 
210 
150 

105 
Free 
165 
180 
31 
42 
Free 


PROSPERITY  IN  COLOMBIA 

A  friend  in  Colombia,  which  is  the  fourth  largest  buyer  of  British  manu- 
factured goods  in  South  and  Central  America,  sends  me  some  interesting  particu- 
lars of  the  commercial  prosperity  which  is  now  being  experienced  in  that  country, 
writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  The  informa- 
tion is  of  importance  because  the  French  Government  is  about  to  send  a  special 
mission  to  Colombia  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  further  business  develop- 
ments between  that  country  and  France. 

The  long  drought  in  November  completely  stopped  the  export  of  coffee,  an 
important  branch  of  Colombian  industry.  Low  water  in  the  Magdalena  river 
stopped  transport.  For  the  same  reason  imported  goods  were  held  up  at  the 
customs  houses  at  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena.  My  informant  adds  that  not- 
withstanding these  difficulties,  Colombian  merchants  have  duly  met  their  bills, 
and  that  not  a  single  failure  has  been  registered  in  Colombia  during  the  period 
under  review.  Colombia,  moreover,  is  now  developing  into  an  oil -producer  of 
great  potential  importance. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
Public  Works  Department  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  Wellington.  These 
specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications. 

No.  Date  oif  Closing  Particulars 

S.M.  Dec.  7,  1926  Waikato   Electric   Power  Supply.     Section   206.     Manufacture,   supply  and 

291  delivery  of  one  three-phase  induction  regulator,  to  control  the  voltage 

on  the  6,600  volt  side  of  a  bank  of  transformers  750  kv.a.  total  capacity, 
50,000/6600  -\olts  ratio,  5  cycles,  star  connected  on  both  sides. 

S.M.  Feb.  1,  1927  Waikaromoana   Electric   Power  Development.     Section   28    (Storage  battery 

292  and  booster),   120  cells  complete;    spares  and  accessories;    erection  and 

charging,  1  motor  booster  erected  complete;  1  switchboard  erected  com- 
plete. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

SEPTEMBER  27,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  27,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
September  20,,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Fr. 

Czecho -Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  ;  ..Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  ..   ..  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. .  ..$ 


Parity 


00 


Week  Ending   Week  Ending 

September  20,   September  27, 


r 

1926 

1926 

$4.86| 

$4.84375 

$4,835 

.193 

.0269 

.0269 

.203 

.0295 

.0276 

.193 

.0252 

.0252 

.193 

.0278 

.0278 

.402 

.4000 

.4000 

.193 

.0363 

.0379 

.193 

.1512 

.1519 

.108 

.0520 

.0520 

.193 

.1929 

.1929 

.238 

.2378 

.2378 

.193 

.0117 

.0119 

.268 

.2188 

.2188 

.268 

.2670 

.2671 

.268 

.2651 

.2651 

.14125 

.1412 

.1412 

.498 

.4875 

.4875 

.3709 

.4500 

.4500 

2s. 

.3665 

.3650 

$1.00 

.9985 

.9986 

.498 

.4880 

.4877 

.424 

.4060 

.4065 

.324 

.1525 

.1512 

.198 

.0052 

.0052 

4.87§ 

4.8325 

4.8300 

1.005—1.0162 

1.0162 

.708 

.6690 

.6486 

.4020 

.4025 

.4025 

4.86| 

3.8950 

3.8800 

.567 

.5725 

.5725 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (O.nt.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
heal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1.049.  Flour. — Commission  agents  in  the  Dominican  Republic  wish  to  obtain  representa- 
tion for  Canadian  firms  exporting  flour. 

1.050.  Flour. — Jamaican  manufacturers'  representative  desires  agency  of  Canadian  flour 
mill. 

1.051.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  desire  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1.052.  Rolled  Oats. — Dutch  agent  desires  sample  and  c.i.f.  quotations  on  rolled  oats  in 
large  sacks. 

1.053.  Butter. — Jamaican  commission  agent  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporter  of 
tinned  butter. 

1.054.  Cheese. — Foodstuffs  broker  in  Jamaica  is  anxious  to  sell  Canadian  cheese  in  the 
market. 

1.055.  Fish. — Commission  agents  in  the  Dominican  Republic  wish  to  obtain  representa- 
tion for  Canadian  firms  exporting  preserved  fish  of  all  kinds.  They  are  interested  in  cod- 
fish, smoked  herrings,  and  dried  and  canned  fish  of  all  descriptions. 

1.056.  Evaporated  Apples. — Commission  agent  in  Amsterdam  wants  Canadian  ci.f.  prices 
for  slices  and  quarters.  Competitive  c.i.f.  prices  per  50  kilos:  slices,  $10.75;  quarters,  $11.25: 
•cash  in  both  cases  less  1  per  cent. 

1.057.  Packing-house  Products. — Commission  agents  in  the  Dominican  Republic  wish 
to  obtain  representation  for  Canadian  firms  exporting  packing-house  products  of  all  kinds. 
They  are  primarily  interested  in  hams,  sausages,  and  dried  and  salted  meats. 

1.058.  Granulated  Sugar. — Commission  agents  in  the  Dominican  Republic  wish  to 
obtain  representation  for  Canadian  firms  exporting  granulated  sugar. 

Miscellaneous 

1,060.  Animal  Feedstuffs. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad, 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  animal  feedstuffs. 

1<061.  Dried  Fish  Offal. — Importer  in  Harmelen  desires  shipments  of  dried  heads  and 
bones  of  codfish  and  other  fish  for  grinding  into  meal  in  Holland.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  prices 
desired. 

1.062.  Apple  Waste. — Amsterdam  agent  requires  offers  of  apple  cores  and  skins  in  100- 
kilo  sacks  or  200-kilo  barrels. 

1.063.  Starch. — Amsterdam  house  requires  c.i.f.  offers  on  100-kilo  lots  of  maize  and 
flour  starch.   Competitive  price  around  $11.50. 

1.064.  Rubber  Footwear. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  desire 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1.065.  Hardware,  etc. — A  firm  of  indent  agents  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  represent  a 
firm  in  a  position  to  export  hardware,  nails,  agricultural  implements,  and  tools. 

1.066.  Wooden  Saw  Handles. — A  London  firm  of  importers  and  manufacturers'  agents 
ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  in  a  position  to  export 
wooden  saw  handles  regularly  and  in  quantity. 

1.067.  Wallpaper.— A  New  Zealand  firm  of  indent  agente  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  wallpaper. 

Ij068.  Paints.— A  New  Zealand  firm  of  indent  agents  would  like  to  hear  from  firms  in 
a  position  to  export  paints.  ■ 
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1.069.  Cement. — Jamaican  hardware  importer  is  anxious  to  buy  Portland  cement  from 
Canada. 

1.070.  Wood-pulp  for  Silk  Manufacture. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  importers,  handling  wood- 
pulp,  newsprint,  and  pulpboards,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  any  Canadian  firm  requiring 
an  agent  either  for  Scotland  or  Great  Britain  for  wood-pulp  suitable  for  manufacturing  into 
artificial  silk. 

1.071.  Machinery. — A  firm  of  indent  agents  in  New  Zealand  would  like  to  hear  from 
manufacturers  of  machinery  with  a  view  to  securing  their  agency  for  that  country. 

1.072.  Iron  and  Steel,  etc. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  indent  agents  desire  to  hear  from 
exporters  of  iron  and  steel  mild  bars,  etc.,  fencing  and  barbed  wire,  and  corrugated  sheets. 

1.073.  Asbestos  (Crude). — An  importer  in  Harmelen  wishes  to  receive  c.i.f.  quotations 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  crude  asbestos. 

1.074.  Old  Metals. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  all  kinds  of  used  metals,  especially  copper,  nickel,  brass,  etc. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Alaunia,  Oct.  8;  Antonia,  Oct.  15;  Ascania, 
Oct.  22;  Ausonia,  Oct.  29 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London.— Brecon,  Oct.  9;  Bawtry,  Oct.  16;  Bothwell,  Oct.  23;  Brandon,  Oct.  30— 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter.,  Oct.  5;  Canadian  Trapper,  Oct.  15;  Canadian 
Raider,  Oct.  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  Nov.  4— all  C.G.M.M.;  Ariano.  Oct.  9;  Valemore,  Oct. 
16;  Comino,  Oct.  30— all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Gracia,  Oct,  14;  Aurania,  Oct.  22;  Moveria,  Oct.  28 — all  Cunard  Line; 
Megantic,  Oct.  9;  Doric,  Oct.  16;  Regina,  Oct.  30— all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Mont- 
rose, Oct.  15;  Montcalm,  Oct.  22;  Montclare,  Oct.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Huronian,  Oct.  9;  Colonian,  Oct.  23 — both  White  Star-Dominion 
Line;  Salacia,  Oct.  16;  Kastalia,  Oct.  30 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Oct.  9;  Cairnglen,  Oct.  16;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  23 — 
all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Parthenia,  Oct.  8;  Letitia,  Oct.  15;  Carmia,  Oct.  22 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  7. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Oct.  6;   Minnedosa.  Oct.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Oct.  7;  Manchester  Hero,  Oct.  14;  Man- 
chester Division,  Oct.  21 ;  Manchester  Importer,  Oct.  28 — all  Manchester  Linere. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Oct.  9. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader.  Oct.  8;  Canadian  Mariner,  Oct.  22 — both 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Torr  Head.  Head  Line,  Oct.  22. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Oct.  6,  Nov.  3;  Minnedosa,  Oct.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Canadian  Hunter,  Oct.  5;  Canadian  Trapper,  Oct.  15;  Canadian  Raider,  Oct.  25;  Canadian 
Rancher,  Nov.  4— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Oct.  13. 
To  Rotterdam. — Porsanger,   Oct.   6;    Brant   County,   Oct.   23 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg. — Grey  County,  Oct.  16;  Essex  County,  Oct.  29 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports  Ltd.;  Bawtry,  Oct.  16;  Brandon,  Oct.  30 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Scatwell, 
Thomson  Line,  Oct.  9. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Service,  Oct.  12. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Oct.  12;  Ivar,  Oct.  18 — both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Cruiser,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  23. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Spinner,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  25;  a  steamer,  New  Zea- 
land SS..  Oct.  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Oct.  20. 
To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Oct.  15. 
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To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Oct.  11; 
Canadian  Squatter,  Oct.  21;  Canadian  Carrier,  Oct.  30— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Oct.  13; 
Canadian  Fisher,  Nov.  3 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown) .—Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  14, 
Nov.  4;  Ceuta,  Canada  SS.  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec)  .—Northland,  Oct.  6,  Oct.  20;  Nayarit,  Oct.  11,  Oct.  25 
— both  Clarke  Steamship  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  8. 
To  Glasgow. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  21. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Oct.  6;  Empress  of  France,  Oct.  27— both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerapa. — Canadian  Beaver,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  9. 

From  Halifax 

To  London  and  Hull. — Ariano,  Oct.  12;  Valemore,  Oct.  19 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Furness,  Withy,  Oct.  11. 

To  Southampton.— Ohio,  Oct.  4;  Orca,  Oct.  18— both  R.M.S.P. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Oct.  13;   Sachem,  Oct.  30 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Oct.  13;  Sachem,  Oct.  30 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct.  9. 

To  Newfoundland  South  Coast  Outports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar 
SS.,  Oct.  12,  Oct.  26. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  (via  North  Sydney). — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct.  5, 
Oct.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St, 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver.  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  22;  Chaleur, 
R.M.S.P.,  Oct.  8. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Oct.  20. 
To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Oct.  6,  Nov.  3. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Oct.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Oct.  14;  Talthybius,  Nov.  4 
— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Taku. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tsingtau. — Arizona  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Oct.  20. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Importer,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  8. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  9. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  Pacific  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Duchess  d'Aosta, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Oct.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin  and  Napier. — West  Henshaw,  American-Australian 
Orient  Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane. — West  Conob,  American- 
Australian  Orient  Line,  Oct.  19. 

To  Auckland,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — West  Calera,  American-Australian 
Orient  Line,  Nov.  4. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indie* 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  88 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory   includes    Straits    Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.     Office,    Union    Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South -Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  State* 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada   in   London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 

Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1926. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  FREDERIC  HUDD'S  ITINERARY  IN  THE 

MARITIME  PROVINCES 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  will  shortly  undertake 
a  tour  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  export  trade  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Hudd's  itinerary  follows: — 


St.  John,  N.B  October  18  to  26 

Fredericton  October  27 

Monet  on,  October  28 

Charlottetown  October  29   to   November  1 

Halifax  November  3  to  November  6 


Firms  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  interested  in  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  who  desire  to  see  Mr.  Hudd  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  cities 
included  in  the  above  itinerary,  or  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  C.  NOEL  WILDE'S  FORTHCOMING 
VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  is  about  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Canada  in  order  to  investigate  trade  conditions  in  the  Dominion 
as  far  as  they  affect  the  prospects  for  Canadian  sales  in  Mexico,  and  with  that 
object  in  view  will  make  a  business  tour  through  Canada.  He  is  expected  to 
arrive  between  the  middle  of  October  and  the  first  of  November.  Canadian 
firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilde  or  to  interview  him 
are  requested  to  communicate  forthwith  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  DOUGLAS  S    COLE'S  ITINERARY  IN 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  is  about  to 
undertake  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  with  the  object  of  stimulating  interest  in 
Canadian  export  trade  to  his  territory,  which  covers  the  West  of  England,  South 
Wales,  and  South  Midlands. 

The  following  is  his  itinerary  in  the  province  of  Quebec: — 

Montreal   October  11  to  23. 

St.  Hyacinthe   October  25. 

Sherbrooke   October  26. 

Iberville   October  27. 

Granby   October  28. 

Quebec   October  29  and  30. 

Canadian  manufacturers  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cole 
or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  write  to  the  Secretary,  Quebec  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Montreal;  and  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  other  cities  included  in  this 
part  of  his  itinerary.  The  itinerary  for  Ontario  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
will  be  announced  later.  Communications  for  Mr.  Cole  in  connection  with  this 
later  tour  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa. 


SCOTTISH  AND  ULSTER  MARKETS  FOR  FLOUR 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  September  23,  1926. — Canadian  spring  wheat  millers  produce  flour 
of  three  well-defined  grades:  a  short  patent,  a  clear,  and  between  these  two 
grades  a  flour  which  has  become  known  as  Canadian  export  flour.  The  situation 
in  all  importing  countries  is  that  one  grade  is  preferred  in  one  place,  another 
grade  elsewhere,  and  this  preference  has  carried  a  price  advantage  to  the  Cana- 
dian miller  and  was  his  outstanding  advantage  in  competition  with  the  British 
miller,  who  had  no  choice  of  selling  markets.  It  was  the  business  of  the  skilled 
importer  to  buy  flour  which  suited  his  particular  field,  and  as  he  frequently  came 
in  to  relieve  the  Canadian  miller  of  a  surplus  of  any  particular  grade  which  he 
had  accumulated,  it  worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  miller.  Some  of  the 
Canadian  millers  have  come  to  an  agreement  among  themselves  to  work  on 
standard  samples,  and  to  quote  all  their  grades  at  fixed  prices  on  a  particular 
day. 

While  the  fixing  of  prices  daily  in  conference  in  Canada  leads  to  greater 
price  stability  and  may  give  smaller  mills  in  the  Dominion  which  are  not  in  the 
conference  a  chance  to  share  trade  and  make  profits,  it  also  helps  the  British 
millers,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  daily  standard  cabled  prices,  and  very  few 
of  whom  are  working  their  mills  at  full  capacity  and  are  anxious  to  secure  all 
the  business  possible — a  great  deal  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  reducing  overhead 
costs  per  sack,  is  taken  at  a  loss. 

Stocks  of  flour  here  are  small,  but  despite  that  fact  buyers  seem  rather  to 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  market  and  will  only  purchase  from  hand  to  mouth. 
In  this  country  are  some  of  the  finest  mills  in  the  world,  which  can  draw  their 
wheat  from  all  sources,  and  which  are  prepared,  unlike  the  Canadian  mills,  bo 
offer  to  book  a  buyer  here  3,000/140  or  4,000/140  bags  for  gradual  delivery  over 
a  couple  of  months.  The  secret  of  a  good  flour  trade  is  steady  consumption  of 
a  strong  brand,  and  the  Canadian  miller  is  handicapped  as  against  the  Scott ish 
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miller  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  delivery.  The  home  miller  has  increased 
his  hold  enormously  on  the  baking  trade  largely  because  of  his  advantage  in 
the  matter  of  steady,  gradual  delivery  which  among  other  advantages  assists  the 
baker  in  financing.  This  is  a  point  which  exporters  have  not  weighed  sufficiently 
in  the  past.  For  instance,  if  a  sale  is  made  for  September  shipment  the  order 
instead  of  being  split  up  is  held  so  that  it  arrives  by  the  same  steamer  just  within 
the  contract  time. 

Before  the  war  importers  in  Scotland  were  responsible  for  the  fact  that  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  consumption  was  imported.  It  is  thought  that  nothing  like 
that  percentage  now  goes  to  the  imported  product  and  the  difference  has  gone  to 
the  home  miller.  For  the  past  eighteen  months  the  business  has  been  unprofit- 
able to  the  importer,  and  this  condition  of  course  reacts  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Canadian  miller. 

ABERDEEN,  INVERNESS,  AND  THE  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND 

In  Aberdeen,  owing  to  the  coal  stoppage,  trade  generally  is  quiet,  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  with  new  crop  flour  now  near  at  hand  at  reduced  prices  the  trade 
will  be  buying  from  now  onwards  in  fair  quantities,  but  in  smaller  amounts  than 
were  formerly  customary.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  markets  are  so  uncer- 
tain that  the  baker  is  content  to  provide  for  his  future  requirements  in  much 
smaller  quantities,  and  depends  on  the  remainder  of  his  flour  being  got  ex  spot 
parcels  at  current  prices.  Canadian  flour  has  a  good  hold  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  although  this  year,  owing  to  the  big  American  winter  wheat  crop,  it  is 
expected  that  larger  quantities  of  the  latter  will  be  used  than  last  year. 

In  the  Aberdeen  district  home-milled  flour  and  the  imported  grades  are 
used  roughly  in  the  proportion  of  25  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  respectively,  but 
of  course  a  good  percentage  of  the  home-milled  is  made  from  United  States, 
Canadian,  Russian,  Argentine,  Australian,  and  Indian  wheats.  This  makes  it 
less  uniform  than  the  Canadian  or  American,  and  usually  is  somewhat  dearer. 

In  the  Inverness  area  most  retail  buyers  have  been  disposing  of  old  pur- 
chases made  some  months  ago,  and  in  view  of  the  cheaper  prices  quoted  for 
October-November-December  shipment,  they  are  inclined  to  hold  off  buying 
until  nearer  the  time  for  delivery  on  this  side.  Considerable  quantities  of  home- 
milled  Manitoban  flours  were  sold  some  months  ago  in  this  area  and  fair  quan- 
tities of  United  States  spring  flours. 

In  winter  patents  the  bulk,  of  the  trade  done  throughout  the  North  and  East 
of  Scotland  is  either  in  Indiana  or  St.  Louis.  Canadian  winters  are  generally 
said  to  be  too  soft,  and  although  good  for  many  purposes,  clo  not  suit  the  trade 
so  well  as  United  States  winters.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  latter  possessing 
a  little  more  strength  than  is  found  in  the  other. 

The  good  spring  flours  made  by  the  well-known  Canadian  mills  are  much 
in  favour  with  the  bakers  of  the  north,  as  indeed  they  are  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  Canadian  winters  were  packed  in  stronger  cotton 
bags.  Out  of  every  500/2  sacks,  especially  if  transhipped  at  Liverpool,  80  to 
100  bags  require  to  be  resewn  and  made  up  to  weight  again,  with  the  consequent 
loss  of  time  and  money  that  this  involves. 

BELFAST  AND  LONDONDERRY 

As  in  Scotland,  so  also  in  these  areas,  there  should  be  a  much  better  trade 
when  prices  steady  and  confidence  is  restored.  Canadian  spring  wheat  flour  is 
in  favour  and  easily  competes  with  United  States  and  home-milled.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  Londonderry,  where  the  Canadian  product  is  preferred  bv 
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most  bakers  to  all  others,  so  that  it  is  essential  for  Canadian  millers  to  keep  the 
quality  uniform  and  maintain  prices  at  a  competitive  level.  Bakers  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  are  now  blending  themselves  and  they  see  the  merits  of  the 
strong  Canadian  flours.  Canadian  winters  are  not  cared  for  owing  to  the  want 
of  strength  and  yield,  and  being  too  low  in  grade  to  compete  with  the  shorter 
patents  made  by  the  United  States  and  British  millers.  The  opinion  is  that  the 
sale  of  Canadian  spring  is  increasing  in  spite  of  the  more  favourable  terms  being 
offered  by  British  millers,  which  include  gradual  delivery  over  several  months 
as  required,  thus  effecting  considerable  saving  to  buyers  in  interest  and  storage. 
The  fixing  of  prices  by  the  Canadian  millers  is  regarded  as  a  mistaken  policy. 

MARKET  PREFERENCES  IN  SCOTLAND 

Most  of  the  flour  used  in  Scotland  goes  to  the  bakers.  Home-baking  is  a 
comparatively  small  matter  except  in  the  country  among  the  farming  com- 
munity. The  Co-operative  Society  bake  about  4,000  sacks  of  280  pounds  each 
a  week.  Then  there  are  some  very  large  factories  running,  using  from  2,000/280, 
1,500/280,  1,000/280,  600/280,  right  down  to  what  is  called  the  family  baker. 
All  through  the  industrial  districts  of  Lanarkshire  the  co-operative  movement  is 
very  strong,  and  some  of  these  co-operative  societies  bake  from  400/280  to 
500/280  per  week.  This  is  the  case  also  throughout  Fifeshire,  and  in  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen,  cities  of  nearly  200,000  people  each.  Many  of  these  co-operative 
societies  are  associated  with  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  which 
operates  two  large  mills  in  Glasgow  and  Leith,  and  are  understood  to  use  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  home-milled  flour. 

Generally  the  Scottish  baker  is  a  firm  believer  in  imported  flour,  knowing 
that  he  gets  a  genuine  specific  article  of  a  certain  character.  He  knows  that  the 
character  is  there;  he  knows  what  he  can  do  with  it  and  makes  up  his  blend 
accordingly.  Generally  he  works  with  Parisian  barm  as  a  fermenting  agency, 
but  in  some  cases  he  also  uses  yeast  to  hasten  his  fermentation.  The  Parisian 
barm  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  flavour  of  the  bread.  The  quality  in  Scot- 
land as  a  whole  is  very  high,  and  the  demand  is  mostly  for  fine  flours.  The 
quality  of  flour  put  on  the  Scottish  market  by  domestic  millers  runs  from  the 
very  highest  short  patents  to  a  straight-run  flour,  and  some  of  these  have  a  high 
reputation  and  command  top  prices.  The  Scottish  bakers  use  far  more  imported 
flour  than  the  English  bakers,  owing  to  the  system  of  baking  in  Scotland — that 
is,  the  use  of  the  quarter  and  half  sponge.  The  English  bakers  adopt,  the  short 
process,  for  which  they  find  the  home-milled  flour  more  suitable.  The  Scottish 
baker  likes  to  do  his  own  blending  and  to  buy  flours  of  individual  character  on 
which  he  can  rely. 

CAPACITY  OF  THE  MARKETS 

The  total  consumption  of  flour  in  and  passing  through  Glasgow  is  under- 
stood to  be  about  30,000  sacks  of  280  pounds  per  week.  There  arc  in  Glasgow 
five  or  six  millers,  including  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  and 
these  of  course  exercise  a  very  important  influence  on  supplies.  They  have  a 
capacity  of  about  25,000/280  per  week.  In  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Montrose,  and 
Dundee  there  are  five  or  six  millers  with  a  capacity  of  19,000/280  per  week, 
making  the  milling  capacity  of  Scotland  about  44,000/280  per  week. 

The  flour  market  in  Ireland  (Northern)  follows  in  general  the  conditions  in 
Scotland.  The  demand  of  the  market,  generally  speaking,  is  a  high-grade  one 
as  the  quality  of  the  bread  in  demand  is  high.  The  demand  in  Northern  Ireland 
in  connection  with  Canadian  flour  is  mainly  for  straight-run  Manitoban  and 
for  Manitoban  patents.    There  is  some  business  in  Ontario  90-per-cent  flour 
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for  the  manufacture  of  biscuits,  which  is  a  nourishing  industry  in  Belfast.  The 
milling  capacity  of  Ulster  is  short  of  consumption  by  about  10,000  sacks  of  280 
pounds  each  per  week,  or  about  33  per  cent.  There  are  several  mills  in  Belfast, 
milling  mostly  winter  wheat,  in  Derry  and  other  places.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  English-milled  flour  comes  into  Ulster  from  Liverpool,  and  a  number  of  the 
big  importers  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  send  flour  to  Belfast.  Most  of  the  flour 
is  used  by  the  wholesale  bakers. 

SELLING  TERMS 

The  present  terms  generally  in  use  in  connection  with  imported  flour  are 
seven  days'  sigh  draft,  cash  against  documents,  and  these  appear  to  be  generally 
acceptable,  although  some  importers  think  pre-war  conditions  in  this  respect- 
should  prevail.  In  those  days  and  since  the  terms  were  sixty  days'  sight  drafts 
with  through  bills  of  lading  and  insurance  certificates  attached,  to  be  delivered 
on  payment  of  the  draft.  Under  present  conditions  the  flour  in  many  instances 
arrives  before  the  documents. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30  last  the  arrivals  of  imported  flour  in  the  Clyde 
were  128,432  tons,  a  decrease  of  over  40,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year. 

MILL  OFFALS  AND  FEEDING  STUFFS 

It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  it  is  only  possible  to  import  Canadian  bran  and 
flour  mill  offals  to  this  country  on  very  rare  occasions,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  prospect  as  home  supplies  are  plentiful  and  very 
reasonable  in  price.  Home  offals  are  selling  at  about  the  following  c.i.f.  parities 
per  long  ton:  bran,  £5;  pollards,  £5;  middlings,  £8  10s. 

The  market  is  very  depressed  and  has  been  for  some  months,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  sign  of  betterment  in  the  near  future.  Farmers  are  reaping  a 
big  and  well-conditioned  crop,  but  the  prices  they  are  realizing  are  low. 

New  oats  of  fine  quality  are  to-day  buyable  in  Glasgow  at  around  8s.  per 
cwt.,  carriage  paid.  Farmers  will  consequently  use  up  on  the  farm  the  maximum 
quantity  of  their  own  produce,  and  the  demand  for  mill  offals  and  imported  feeds 
will  be  correspondingly  reduced.  While  imported  bran  and  other  mill  offals  are 
usually  too  dear  for  this  market,  a  flow  of  these  products  from  overseas  always 
tends  to  keep  home  millers  in  check.  The  higher  bran  goes  up  on  this  market 
the  lower  the  home  miller  can  sell  his  product,  thus  reducing  the  demand  for 
imported  flour. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  September  15,  1926. — The  annual  accounts  of  the  Clyde  Naviga- 
tion Trust  furnish  a  fairly  reliable  barometer  of  trade  conditions  in  the  Glasgow 
area,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Those  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1926,  reveal  a  satisfactory  financial  result  for  the  Trust  and  indicate  a  flow  of 
trade  in  and  out  of  the  ports  on  the  Clyde  which  is  reassuring  and  surprising 
considering  that  the  period  includes  the  week  of  the  general  strike  and  two 
months  of  the  coal  strike.  The  year's  revenue  was  down  by  £65,094,  due  to  the 
drop  in  tonnage  entering  and  leaving  the  river  and  to  the  decrease  in  imports 
and  exports. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Trust  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  strike  the  Trust 
would  have  had  one  of  its  good  years.   He  believed  that,  when  the  coal  stoppage 
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was  out  of  the  way,  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  latent  enterprise  waiting 
to  go  ahead  which  would  cause  a  very  successful  revival  of  trade  in  all  direc- 
tions. Indeed,  his  belief  that  the  end  of  the  strike  will  witness  the  beginning  of 
a  great  trade  revival  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  almost  universal. 

In  the  meantime  the  Scottish  iron  and  steel  trade  continues  on  the  restricted 
lines  dictated  by  the  shortage  of  fuel,  and  in  fact  all  the  steel  plants,  which  have 
not  considered  it  practicable  to  use  imported  coal,  continue  at  a  complete  stand- 
still. 

In  August  fourteen  vessels  of  a  tonnage  of  31,990  were  launched  on  the 
Clyde,  as  against  twelve  vessels  of  12,890  tons  in  July,  the  smallest  month  this 
year.   In  August,  1925,  there  were  sixteen  launched  with  a  tonnage  of  55,345. 

In  the  Scottish  woollen  trade  considerable  business  is  being  done.  Several 
factories  are  on  fulltime,  and  sufficient  orders  are  on  hand  to  keep  many  of  the 
factories  running  for  some  months.  The  bulk  of  the  demand  is  for  the  export 
markets,  which  is  expected  to  extend  to  the  home  market  when  the  coal  trouble 
is  over. 

The  hosiery  and  underwear  makers  are  also  doing  good  business,  and  more 
firms  are  working  full  time.  Orders  are  in  greater  volume  than  last  year,  and,  as 
in  the  tweed  industry,  the  demand  is  mostly  for  export. 

While  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  Belfast  is  still  very  much  in  the  dol- 
drums, and  business  in  that  city  is  far  from  brisk,  the  Irish  linen  trade  is  moving 
in  the  right  direction  and  prospects  for  a  continued  improvement  look  promising. 


LARGE  INCREASE  IN  EXPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  total  export  trade  of  Canada  for  the  period  ending  August,  1926,  was 
$1,323,180,712  as  against  $1,130,753,557  in  the  period  ending  August,  1925,  an 
increase  of  17  per  cent. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  from  a  report  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  show  the  value  of  exports  of  Canadian  products  to  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  for  the  twelve  months  ending  August,  1926,  as  compared 
with  the  period  ending  August,  1925;  the  figures  for  the  earlier  period  are  placed 
within  parentheses.  Percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  over  1925  is  also  shown 
in  each  instance. 

Increases.— United  Kingdom,  $499,439,615  ($420,256,197),  18  per  cent; 
United  States,  $471,829,720  ($440,730,628),  7  per  cent;  Japan,  $39,338,683 
($20,440,318),  92  per  cent;  China,  $25,825,954  ($6,143,586),  320  per  cent; 
Belgium,  $25,565,984  ($19,162,093),  33  per  cent;  Netherlands,  $25,438,648 
($20,136,148),  26  per  cent;  Australia,  $17,050,417  ($12,460,082),  37  per  cent; 
Italy,  $16,757,270  ($7,923,203),  111  per  cent;  New  Zealand,  $16,493,801 
($14,921,790),  11  per  cent;  France,  $14,262,422  ($8,811,565),  62  per  cent; 
British  West  Indies,  $14,224,872  ($10,842,459),  31  per  cent;  Argentina,  $13,- 
677,040  ($9,931,334),  37  per  cent;  British  East  Indies,  $13,225,959  ($7,066,148), 
87  per  cent;  British  South  Africa,  $8,787,391  ($7,867,411),  12  per  cent;  Brazil, 
$5,131,677  ($4,653,217),  10  per  cent;  Switzerland,  $1,383,729  ($303,656),  355 
per  cent;  Norway,  $6,022,497  ($3,454,088),  76  per  cent;  Irish  Free  State. 
$5,321,080  ($4,154,779),  28  per  cent. 

Decreases.— Germany,  $29,645,017  ($35,023,520),  15  per  cent;  Newfound- 
land, $11,615,344  ($11,759,986),  12  per  cent;  Russia,  $1,177,390  ($14,525,336), 
92  per  cent;  Sweden,  $4,010,475  ($3,448,623),  16  per  cent. 
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IMPORTS  OF  HARDWARE  AND  CUTLERY  INTO  BRITISH 
WEST  INDIA  COLONIES 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1924) 

Compiled  by  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  oj  Statistics 


Imports  from — 

Colony 


Bermuda  

British  Guiana  

British  Honduras  

Bahamas  

Barbados  

Grenada  

Jamaica  

Leeward  Islands — 

Antigua  

Dominica  

Montserrat  

St.  Kitts-Nevis  

Virgin  Islands  

St.  Lucia  

St.  Vincent  

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Total  imports 

Per  cent  


Total  Imports 


Hardware  Cutlery 


260,147 
186,277 
74,057 
63,082 
79,745 
19,364 
440,633 

20,576 
13,733 

4,419 
15,126 

1,601 
11,879 
13,140 
339,324 


1,543,103 
100  0 


6,968 
12,437 
7,726 


4,755 
472 
25,511 

58 
102 
1,752 
1,076 
15 
589 
720 
24,557 


56,738 
100  0 


United  Kingdom 


Hardware  Cutlery 


30,636 
121,692 

21,259 
8,599 

52,939 

10,239 
221,341 

14,244 
8,906 
1,986 
6,506 
788 
5,238 
10,346 
198,316 


713,035 
46-2 


2,316 
9,289 
3,356 


3,008 
355 
10,507 

58 
87 
973 
599 


326 
394 
12,015 


43,283 
49-9 


Unites  Stated 


Hardware  Cutlery 


218,854 
39,142 
48,994 
53,329 
18,021 
5,572 

164,308 

2,482 
2,949 

637 
7,246 

170 
4,176 
1,577 
94,004 


661,461 
42-8 


4,029 
438 
2,911 


16,604 
19-1 


Canada 


Hardware  Cutlery 


,601 
321 
423 
457 


268 
199 
,640 


47,150 
30 


923 
136 
530 


652 
'594 


92 
,110 


4,037 
4-7 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA 


Both  exports  and  imports  of  the  Republic  of  Panama — which  in  1924  were 
valued  respectively  at  $3,008,014  and  $13,769,435— clearly  reflect  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  During  the  three  years  1922  to 
1924  bananas  constituted  more  than  half  of  all  exports  and,  together  with  cacao, 
mostly  grown  by  the  same  interests  which  produce  bananas,  they  amounted 
to  two-thirds,  of  the  total.  Aside  from  these  two  items,  Panama's  exports  are  in 
the  main  the  spoil  of  forest  and  sea,  collected  by  Panamanians,  rather  than  the 
result  of  organized  production  in  its  modern  sense.  This  is  even  true  of  half 
of  the  exports  of  coconuts,  which  are  collected  by  the  San  Bias  Indians. 

Imports  consist  almost  exclusively  of  goods  for  retail  trade.  They  are  in 
part  those  of  the  type  required  for  a  comparatively  poor  and  primitive  people 
and  in  part  for  sale  to  the  Canal  Zone,  to  tourists  and  the  crews  of  ships.  Thus, 
such  supplies  as  rice,  cotton  piece  goods  and  cotton  prints  are  largely  for 
Panamanian  consumption,  but  such  imports  as  automobiles  and  automobile  parts 
and  tires  are  only  to  a  small  extent  for  their  use.  Only  one  person  in  every 
530  in  Panama  owns  an  automobile.  Imports  which  may  be  called  productive, 
that  is,  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  manufactures,  agriculture,  lumbering 
and  mining,  are  neglible,  says  Commerce  Monthly. 

Most  of  the  exports  of  Panama  go  to  the  United  States,  which  furnishes 
about  two-thirds  of  the  imports.  Great  Britain  is  second  as  a  source  of  imports, 
cotton  piece  goods  being  the  largest  item  in  British  trade  with  Panama.  China 
furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  rice  shipped  into  the  country,  and  China,  India 
and  Japan,  chiefly  the  two  former,  are  the  source  of  the  oriental  goods  which 
are  sold  in  quantities  to  tourists  at  Panama  City  and  Colon.  Much  French 
perfume  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  some  other  French  imports  are  also 
absorbed  by  this  trade. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  September  20,  1926. — The  last  few  weeks  have  given  evidence  of 
a  further  improvement  in  the  German  economic  situation.  Most  industries 
report  a  gradual  improvement  in  market  conditions,  while  production  is  increas- 
ing in  nearly  all  branches  of  trade. 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  receipt  of  public  support  amounted  on 
September  1  to  1,549,000  as  compared  with  1,741,172  two  months  previously. 
The  number  of  bankruptcies  has  greatly  declined,  the  figure  for  August  being 
490  as  compared  with  919  in  June  and  1,845  in  March.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  of  September  there  have  been  only  148  bankruptcies  reported,  so  that  the 
number  of  insolvencies  may  now  be  said  to  be  at  a  normal  level. 

The  most  marked  indication  of  greater  productive  activity  is  probably  com- 
prised in  the  figures  of  daily  railway  car  loadings.  These  have  been  showing  a 
rapid  increase  in  recent  weeks,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 

Daily  Average  Number  of  Railway  Cars  Loaded 


Period 

Coal 

Goods 

Total 

August  22  to  28,  1926   

  49,131 

83,676 

132,807 

August  15  to  21,  1926  

August  8  to  14,  1926   

  46,586 

  44,284 

81,695 
81,720 

128,281 
126,004 

August  1  to  7,  1926   

  42,688 

81,523 

124,211 

July,  1926   

123,500 
101,800 

August  22  to  28,  1925   

  39,513 

83,485 

122,998 

A  notable  feature  during  the  month  of  August  was  a  certain  hardening  in 
money  rates  due  to  both  the  increased  demand  for  discounting  of  commercial 
paper  and  to  the  large  amount  of  capital  emissions  which  are  planned  for  the 
near  future.  The  rate  for  private  discount  increased  during  August  from  4^ 
to  4J  per  cent,  that  for  discounting  of  merchandise  bills  rose  from  under  5  to  5J 
per  cent,  while  the  rates  for  monthly  money  increased  from  5J  to  6f  per  cent. 
The  Reichsbank  has  introduced  varying  quotations  for  the  dollar  in  place  of 
the  pegged  rate  of  4.20  Reichsmarks,  which  has  been  in  force  since  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  currency.  By  this  measure  the  bank  hopes  to  gain  more  control  over 
the  market  and  to  discourage  the  financing  of  monthly  settlements  through  short- 
term  dollar  credits. 

The  hardening  in  money  rates  brought  about  the  first  real  check  to  the 
stock  exchange  boom  which  has  been  in  progress  since  the  end  of  last  year.  The 
share  index  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  reached  its  highest  point  on  August  21 
with  the  figure  of  115.00.  This  compares  with  103.62  on  July  3,  84.24  on  May 
1,  and  72.61  at  the  end  of  February.  The  reaction  which  has  set  in  since  August 
21  has  brought  the  share  index  down  to  110.45  on  September  11. 

Savings  deposits  in  the  German  savings  banks  continue  to  steadily  increase 
and  now  amount  to  2,469  million  Reichsmarks  as  against  1,629  million  Reichs- 
marks at  the  end  last  year. 

Prices  continue  to  remain  relatively  stable  and  the  wholesale  index  numbers 
show  comparatively  small  fluctuations.  The  index  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
Office  for  September  8  was  127  as  against  126.3  on  August  4. 

Reports  from  the  different  industries  on  the  whole  point  to  increasing  pro- 
duction and  enlarged  markets.  The  greatest  activity  is  reported  in  those  indus- 
tries which  are  favourably  affected  by  the  continuation  of  the  British  coal  strike. 

The  daily  average  production  of  Ruhr  coal  amounted  to  378,500  tons  in 
August  as  against  363,100  tons  in  July.  The  mine  stocks  of  coal  had  on  August 
23  been  reduced  to  933,630  tons,  which  represents  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent 
since  the  commencement  of  the  British  strike.  Lately  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  domestic  demand  for  coal,  which  has  been  slack 
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throughout  the  summer.  In  Upper  Silesia  and  in  the  brown  coal  fields  an 
increase  in  output  and  sales,  is  also  reported. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  trades  the  chief  demand  is  for  semi-finished  and  colled 
steel  products,  but  the  market  for  pig-iron  is  still  restricted  and  enlarged  sales 
have  only  taken  place  at  unsatisfactory  prices.  The  new  Steel  Trust  appears 
to  be  in  receipt  of  increased  orders,  which  assure  the  steady  occupation  of  the 
principal  plants  for  the  near  future.  Orders  from  Japan  for  five  million  yen 
worth  of  steel  are  expected.  The  wire  works  report  a  more  active  demand, 
but  in  sheets  the  market  is  irregular.  The  Tube  Union  reports  a  25  per  cent 
increase  in  orders  and  a  large  order  has  been  received  for  pipes  for  the  Russian 
oil  fields. 

In  the  machine  industry  there  are  still  complaints  of  insufficient  orders, 
especially  from  abroad.  Only  in  special  machines  is  the  demand  more  active. 
The  market  for  agricultural  machinery  is  reported  to  be  satisfactory. 

Shipbuilding  is  still  depressed,  while  no  improvement  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  railway  rolling-stock  industry.  The  manufacturers  of  motor  cars 
report  an  increase  in  orders. 

A  large  order  from  Russia  is  expected  to  be  received  for  electrical  materials, 
but  on  the  whole  the  electrical  industry  reports  no  increase  in  activity.  A 
similar  report  is  given  regarding  the  dyestuffs  industry,  which  is  also  expected 
to  secure  a  large  Russian  order. 

A  marked  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  textile  industry,  particularly  in 
the  cloth-weaving  branch.  Other  branches  also  report  increased  turnovers,  the 
only  exception  being  the  knitting  industry  and  the  spinners  of  knitting  yarn. 
The  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  working  well,  the  chief  demand  being  for  heavy 
and  luxury  shoes. 

Increased  orders  from  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  as  well  as  from 
abroad,  are  leading  to  greater  activity  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  There  is 
a  good  demand  from  the  United  States  for  German  pulp  for  artificial  silk  manu- 
facture. Inquiries  for  German  papers  are  being  received  from  Russia,  Argentina, 
Great  Britain  and  Holland. 

In  the  food  products  industry  the  considerable  unemployment  still  renders 
the  consumption  of  many  lines  very  restricted.  The  milling  industry  is  working 
at  below  normal,  but  the  situation  in  the  canning  and  margarine  industries  is 
reported  as  satisfactory. 

GERMAN  PRELIMINARY  CROP  REPORTS 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  September  16,  1926. — The  German  Federal  Statistical  Office  have 
published  the  grain  harvest  forecast  on  the  basis  of  the  condition  of  the  crops 
at  the  beginning  of  August.  The  figures  indicate  that  on  the  whole  the  yield 
should  be  satisfactory,  and  in  the  case  of  oats  an  excellent  crop  is  forecasted. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  last  year  the  final  revised  returns  issued  in  November 
showed  a  considerable  increase  over  the  preliminary  August  forecast  in  the  case 
of  wheat  and  winter  rye.  This  year  it  may  also  be  expected  that  the  final  crop 
returns  will  show  an  increase  over  the  preliminary  forecast,  since  the  tendency 
is  for  farmers  to  make  the  yield  appear  as  small  as  possible. 

The  yield  of  rye  is  less  than  that  of  last  year,  although  the  cultivated  area 
is  greater.  This  latter  circumstance  is  notable,  since  owing  to  the  large  crop  of 
last  year  the  rye  prices  have  been  depressed.  There  has  also  been  an  increase 
in  the  area  cultivated  with  wheat,  which  is  now  almost  equal  to  the  pre-war 
figure.  The  yield  of  wheat,  however,  is  forecasted  at  less  than  the  final  return 
of  last  year.  The  oats  crop  is  estimated  to  be  some  1,000,000  metric  tons  greater 
than  the  final  figure  for  last  year's  yield. 
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It  is  pointed  out  that  while  last  year  the  quality  of  the  grain  was  good,  the 
constant  rains  have  done  considerable  harm  to  this  year's  harvest.  It  is  certain 
that  the  crop  results  would  have  been  more  favourable  had  it  not  been  for  the 
severe  floods  in  many  districts. 

The  following  table  gives  the  preliminary  crop  forecast  for  this  year,  as 
compared  with  the  final  returns  for  last  year: — 

Yield  of  German  Grain  Crops 

August  Final 

Estimate,  N'ovember 

1926  Return,  1925 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

2,778,800  2,976,100 

274,600  241,200 

153,^00  154,500 

7,398,400  7,965,000  / 

97,300  97,800 

329.200  317,200 

2,291,100  2,281,900 

6,569,500  5,584,500 


Winter  wheat  . 
Summer  wheat 
Winter  spelt 
Winter  rye  . .  . 
Summer  rye  . . 
Winter  barley  . 
Summer  barley 


The  following  table  compares  the  area  cultivated  with  the  different  grains 
as  preliminary  estimated  for  this  year  and  the  final  estimate  for  last  year: — 


Cultivated  Area 


Winter  wheat  . 
Summer  wheat 
Winter  spelt  . . 
Winter  rye  . . 
Summer  rye  . . 
Winter  barley  , 
Summer  barley 
Oats  ..;  


August 
Estimate, 
1926 
1,000  hectares 
(2,471  acres) 
1,455 
145 
125 
4,651 
80 
159 
1,325 
3,475 


Final 
N'ovember 
Return,  1925 
1,000  hectares 
(2,471  acres) 
1,416 
135  ■ 
125 
4,622 
86 
12.7 
1,307 
3,452 


DANISH  MARKET  FOR  LEATHER 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[Subjoined  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Wilgress  founded  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Denmark  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade.  The  first  two,  intro- 
ductory to  the  series,  were  published  in  Nos.  1166  and  1167;  the  third,  on  Grain 
and  Milled  Products,  in  No.  1168;  the  fourth,  on  Provisions,  in  No.  1169;  the 
fifth,  on  Seeds,  in  No.  1172;  the  sixth,  on  Agricultural  Implements,  in  No.  1174; 
the  seventh,  on  Rubber  Goods,  in  No.  1177;  and  the  eighth,  on  Motor  Cars,  in 
No.  1183.  The  par  value  of  the  Danish  krone  =  $0 . 268 ;  1  kg.  =  2.2046 
pounds.] 

Hamburg,  September  22,  1926. — The  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian 
leather  to  Denmark  are  chiefly  confined  to  upper  leather,  such  as  box  calf,  patent 
sides  and  small  skins  and  finished  splits.  There  is  not  much  opportunity  for 
the  sale  of  sole  leather  to  this  market  as  the  Danish  tanners  supply  90  per  cent 
of  the  country's  requirements  and  the  balance  is  principally  comprised  of  imports 
from  Germany. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  OF  LEATHER  , 

The  manufacture  of  leather  has  long  been  carried  on  in  Denmark  as  an 
accessory  to  the  livestock  industry.  There  are  some  50  tanneries  in  the  king- 
dom employing  about  850  workers  and  with  an  output  valued  in  1923  at 
29,000,000  kroner,  of  which  about  one-fifth  was  exported.  The  tanneries  supply 
the  bulk  of  the  leather  required  by  the  110  Danish  boot  and  shoe  factories,  whose 
production  in  1923  amounted  to  3,200,000  pairs  of  footwear. 
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The  annual  production  of  sole  leather  in  Denmark  is  estimated  at  nearly 
three  million  kilogrammes.  The  tanners  use  native  cattle  and  sheep  skins  for 
a  large  proportion  of  their  requirements,  The  imports  of  skins  of  wild  animals 
in  1925  amounted  to  2,585,300  kg.,  while  the  import  of  salted  cattle  hides  was 

I,  578,300  kg. 

Denmark  is  therefore  both  an  importer  and  exporter  of  leather.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  special  kinds  of  leather  to  supplement  the  products  of  the 
local  tanneries,  Germany  is  the  most  important  source  of  supply  for  nearly  all 
lines  of  leather  imported,  but  in  recent  years  the  quantities  of  leather  imported 
from  the  United  States  have  been  increasing. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  FIGURES 

In  1925  the  principal  imports  of  leather  into  Denmark  were  comprised  of 
443,800  kg.  of  leather  and  skins,  dyed  and  gilded ;  68,800  kg.  of  sole  leather  in 
kernel  pieces;  204,800  kg.  of  sole  leather  in  whole  or  half  hides;  and  35,800  kg. 
of  strap  pieces.  In  the  same  year  the  most  important  item  among  the  exports 
of  leather  was  227,000  kg.  of  leather  and  skins,  dyed  and  gilded,  while  there 
was  also  a  re-export  of  the  same  description  of  leather  amounting  to  180,800  kg. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

For  sources  of  supply  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  detailed  trade  statistics 
of  1924.  In  that  year  the  import  of  leather  and  skins,  dyed  and  gilded,  amounted 
to  536,000  kg.  of  a  total  value  of  12,639,000  kroner,  of  which  Germany  supplied 
227,400  kg.,  the  United  States  148,700  kg.,  Great  Britain  64,500  kg.,  and  France 
44,700  kg.  The  re-exports  of  this  description  of  leather  in  1924  amounted  to 
226,200  kg.,  and  the  exports  of  Danish  leather  to  277,900  kg.,  so  that  the  net 
import  was  only  small. 

Of  leather  and  skins,  lacquered,  Denmark  imported  in  1924  a  total  of 
61,800  kg.  valued  at  1,646,000  kroner,  Germany  supplying  32,700  kg.,  the  United 
States  11,800  kg.,  Great  Britain  11,500  kg.,  and  France  4,000  kg. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Germany  supplied  nearly  half  of  the  total  Danish 
imports  of  upper  leathers  in  1924.  The  United  States  was  the  next  largest 
supplier  while  smaller  quantities  were  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  France. 
In  patent  leather,  however,  Great  Britain  shipped  almost  the  same  quantity 
as  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  sole  leather,  the  share  of  Germany  in  the  import  trade  of 
Denmark  is  still  more  pronounced.  In  1924  the  importation  of  chrome-tanned 
sole  leather  in  kernel  pieces  amounted  to  59,600  kg.  valued  at  384,000  kroner, 
of  which  25,600  kg.  came  from  Germany,  13,300  kg.  from  the  United  States,  and 

II,  100  kg.  from  Holland.  The  export  from  Denmark  of  this  kind  of  leather 
in  the  same  year  totalled  122,900  kg.  Other  sole  leather  in  kernel  pieces  was 
imported  in  1924  to  the  amount  of  234,900  kg.  valued  at  1,434,000  kroner,  of 
which  27,200  kg.  were  re-exported,  while  the  export  of  Danish  leather  under 
this  head  amounted  to  16,900  kg.  Of  the  quantitv  imported  Germanv  supplied 
116,100  kg.,  the  United  States  52,400  kg.,  Holland  29,300  kg.,  and  Great  Britain 
10,900  kg.  There  were  also  imported  in  1924  a  total  of  22,100  kg.  of  chrome- 
tanned  sole  leather  in  whole  or  half  hides  valued  at  115,000  kroner,  and  of 
42,100  kg.  of  other  sole  leather  in  whole  or  half  hides  valued  at  176,000  kroner. 
Of  the  former  Germany  supplied  21,800  kg.,  and  of  the  latter  34,200  kg.  The 
export  of  Danish  sole  leather  in  whole  of  half  hides  in  that  year  came  to 
102,800  kg. 

The  total  importation  of  sole  leather  into  Denmark  in  1924  therefore 
amounted  to  358,700  kg.,  of  which  197,700  kg.  came  from  Germany,  while 
242,600  kg.  of  Danish  sole  leather  were  exported. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF  IMPORTED  LEATHER 

The  bulk  of  the  leather  imported  into  Denmark  is  sold  through  local  agents 
established  in  Copenhagen.  These  agents  usually  work  on  a  commission  basis, 
but  occasionally  also  buy  and  sell  on  their  own  account.  In  addition  a  number 
of  German,  British,  French  and  United  States  leather  exporting  firms  maintain 
branch  offices  in  Copenhagen  for  the  whole  Scandinavian  territory.  Limited  stocks 
of  upper  leathers  are  carried  by  some  of  these  branch  offices,  but  most  sales  are 
made  for  shipment  direct  from  the  tannery.  The  German  tanners  of  upper 
leather  have  been  sending  consignments  to  Denmark  and  this  has  forced  exporters 
in  other  countries  to  follow  suit,  but  the  practice  is  not  general.  Sales  are  made 
in  nearly  all  cases  by  the  agents  or  representatives  of  foreign  firms  direct  to 
consumers.  Credit  for  a  limited  period  is  usually  granted,  but  sales  are  also 
made  on  a  cash  basis. 

KINDS  OF   LEATHER  REQUIRED 

The  Danish  market  chiefly  requires  the  best  ^grades  of  upper  leather.  Tan 
box  calf  is  mostly  imported,  black  box  calf  being  manufactured  locally.  The 
best  qualities  of  patent  upper  leathers  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  patent  goat  and  kid  upper  leather,  but  the  German  manufacturers  supply 
the  bulk  of  the  trade.  In  sole  leather  backs,  bends  and  sides  have  been  imported 
from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of  cut  soles,  but  in  sole 
leather  it  is  difficult  to  compete  with  the  German  tanners,  Canadian  exporters 
might  do  some  business  in  chrome  sides. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  leather  to  Denmark  have  not  been  large.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March,  1924,  Canada  exported  $35,024  worth  of  upper  leather 
to  this  market.  In  the  following  year  the  value  of  this  export  was  $29,364, 
and  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  March  it  amounted  to  $25,206,  so  that  there 
has  been  no  increase  during  the  last  three  years,  It  was  reported  that  most 
of  the  leather  exported  to  Denmark  from  the  Dominion  was  shipped  by  one 
Canadian  firm. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  duty  on  sole  leather  in  whole  or  half  hides  imported  into  Denmark  is 
0.30  kr.  per  kilogramme,  while  the  sole  leather  in  kernel  pieces  is  subject  to  a 
duty  of  0.40  kr.  per  kilogramme.  Patent  and  other  dressed  upper  leathers  pay  a 
duty  of  0.60  kr.  per  kilogramme. 

HAMBURG  APPLE  MARKET  PROSPECTS 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  September  16,  1926. — The  prospects  for  the  coming  apple  season 
are  for  a  very  much  larger  import  of  North  American  apples  into  Hamburg 
than  during  any  season  since  the  war.  This  year  the  apple  crop  has  been  short, 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  for  the  whole 
continent  the  crop  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop  and  about  one-half  of 
that  of  last  year. 

POOR  CROPS 

In  North  Germany  the  apple  crop  has  been  poor  and  South  Germany  has 
only  a  fair  to  medium  crop.  The  blossoms  suffered  considerably  through  the 
constant  rains  and  cold  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Holland  is 
normally  a  large  producer  of  apples,  but  this  year's  crop  will  be  only  about  half 
of  that  of  last  year.  The  same  may  be  said  to  apply  to  Belgium.  In  Switzerland 
the  crop  has  been  medium  or  about  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop.  The  yield 
of  apples  in  the  Tyrol,  normally  a  large  exporter  to  Germany,  has  also  been 
short,  while  the  reports  from  Hungary  and  Roumania  also  point  to  a  crop  below 
the  average. 
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SMALL  SUPPLIES  OF  EUROPEAN  APPLES 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  large 
quantities  of  European  apples  on  the  market.  At  present  supplies  of  nearly  all 
other  kinds  of  fruit,  including  pears,  are  very  plentiful  and  only  apples  and 
grapes  are  said  to  be  scarce.  It  is  believed  that  the  market  should  be  clear  of 
home-grown  apples  in  about  two  months,  although  possibly  growers  will  hold 
back  supplies  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices,  in  which  case  small  quantities  of 
local  apples  will  be  available  up  to  Christmas. 

ANTICIPATED  IMPORTATIONS 

Leading  Hamburg  fruit  brokers  anticipate  a  total  import  of  overseas  apples 
during  the  coming  season  of  about  50  per  cent  more  than  last  year  in  the  case 
of  boxed  apples  and  a  100  per  cent  increase  over  last  year  in  the  case  of  barrelled 
applet.  During  the  1925-26  season  approximately  620,000  boxes  and  55,000 
barrels  of  apples  were  imported  into  Hamburg,  so  that  the  coming  season  may 
witness  an  import  of  nearly  one  million  boxes  and  over  a  hundred  thousand 
barrels.  In  addition,  the  import  into  Rotterdam  should  be  double  that  of  last 
year,  when  about  250,000  boxes  were  imported,  and  of  these  a  large  proportion 
should  be  distributed  in  Western  and  Southern  Germany. 

It  is  considered  probable  that  consignments  from  the  United  States  will  be 
large  throughout  the  season.  The  importation  of  apples  from  Canada,  however, 
will  be  difficult  so  long  as  the  German  duty  discrimination  against  Canadian 
apples  exists.  The  first  lots  of  early  apples  from  California  have  arrived  and 
have  realized  good  prices  in  spite  of  indifferent  packing,  but  the  season  for 
North  American  apples  will  only  actively  commence  about  the  second  week  of 
October. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  BARRELLED  APPLES 

The  restricted  supplies  of  home-grown  apples  should  again  render  Hamburg 
a  good  market  for  certain  varieties  of  barrel  apples.  Up  to  the  present  the  low 
purchasing  power  of  the  working  and  lower  middle  classes  in  Germany  has  pre- 
cluded the  importation  of  North  American  barrel  apples  on  the  pre-war  scale. 
This  season  a  larger  importation  should  result  from  the  shortage  of  European 
apples  and  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  economic  position  of  the  masses,  so 
that  the  Hamburg  market  should  take  important  quantities  of  apples  in  barrels. 
On  the  other  hand  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  imported  apples  will  continue  to  be 
in  boxed  apples,  which  are  required  in  large  quantities  for  the  better-class  trade. 

PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGN 

The  various  fruit-distributing  interests  have  embarked  upon  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  to  induce  the  German  people  to  consume  more  fruit.  It  is 
proposed  to  spend  upwards  of  half  a  million  reichsmarks  on  advertising  by 
placards,  distribution  of  recipe  books,  moving  picture  publicity,  etc.  Hitherto 
certain  private  firms,  such  as  the  banana  importers,  have  done  considerable 
advertising,  but  this  is  the  first  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  fruit  trade  in 
Germany  to  enlarge  the  consumption  of  fruit  through  the  medium  of  advertising. 
The  Hamburg  Fruit  Brokers'  Association  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  institut- 
ing this  publicity  campaign,  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  overseas  suppliers  con- 
tribute towards  the  expenses  by  levying  a  charge  of  4  pfennigs  (1  cent)  on  each 
package  of  fruit  handled  through  the  Hamburg  fruit  sheds. 
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DEMAND  FOR  CANNED  FISH  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  Y.  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  September  21,  1926.— Belgian  importers  are  reporting  an  active 
demand  for  canned  fish  of  all  kinds,  and  a  number  of  inquiries  have  recently 
been  received  at  this  office  regarding  the  sources  of  supply  in  Canada.  The 
improvement  in  the  demand  is  reflected  in  the  following  statistics  covering  the 
period  from  January  to  May,  1926,  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year. 

Imports  of  Fish  and  Shellfish,  Canned  or  Preserved,  Five  Months  ending  May 


1925  1926 

Kilos  Francs  Kilos  Francs 

Canada                                                               297,858            945,804  251,006  1,262,418 

United   States                                                    567,957  2,611,992  1,081,007  4,993,182 

United   Kingdom                                                  114,510  1,458,589  112,504  1,446,940 

Portu-al                                                            403,459  2,991,720  726,107  5,709,289 

France                                                                100,718  1,005,085  139,266  1,429,839 

Holland                                                   ..         144,868            800,2,68  81,499  529,469 

Spain                                                                 31,243            188,675  57,172  435,762 

Norway                                                   ..          47,181             294,434  37,701  244,572 

Other  '..    ..          68,546            399,877  33,068  295,189 


TotaJ   1,686,340         10,687,444         2,519,321  16,346,660 


Belgian  trade  statistics  do  not  separately  indicate  the  imports  of  canned 
salmon,  pilchards,  herring,  sardines,  lobster,  etc.  These  are  all  included  under 
one  heading  as  in  the  above  table. 

It  will  be  noted  that  for  the  period  under  consideration  Canada's  exports 
for  1926  show  ian  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  only  in  quantity  and  value  as 
compared  with  1925,  whereas  imports  from  the  United  States  have  almost 
doubled;  this  in  the  face  of  very  adverse  economic  conditions  in  Belgium. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  show  little  change,  and  this  cannot  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  figures  include  Canadian 
products  re-exported  to  Belgium  from  the  British  Isles.  Belgian  importers,  when 
suddenly  called  upon  to  supply  canned  salmon,  for  instance,  will  often  obtain 
their  requirements  from  British  firms  because  of  the  time  which  would  be  taken 
otherwise  in  doing  business  with  Canada  direct.  This,  however,  naturally  results 
in  an  increase  in  the  price  to  the  Belgian  consumer. 

Canadian  firms  should  consider  the  possibility  of  carrying  stocks  in  Bel- 
gium because  of  the  excellent  geographical  position  of  the  country  and  the  facili- 
ties offered.  A  very  important  transit  trade  is  done  through  Belgium  with 
Western  Germany,  Northeastern  France,  Switzerland,  and  other  European 
countries,  and  the  demand  from  these  territories  could  be  supplied  from  stocks 
carried  in  Belgium.  Such  stocks  could  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  bank  to 
which  the  documents  are  made  out. 

CANNED  SALMON 

The  demand  in  canned  salmon  is  mainly  for  pinks,  but  sockeye,  red,  cohoes, 
and  chums  are  in  evidence  in  many  retail  stores.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  stocks 
of  canned  salmon  imported  before  the  middle  of  March  last,  when  the  franc  was 
worth  approximately  5  cents  as  compared  with  3  cents  at  the  present  time,  are 
still  unsold,  retail  prices  vary  considerably.  However,  prices  are  rising  steadily 
and  a  level  will  be  reached  shortly  which  will  allow  of  a  renewal  of  imports  on 
a  good  scale.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  March,  1926,  Canada's  exports  of  canned 
salmon  to  Belgium  were  valued  at  $269,127  as  compared  with  $287,080  for  the 
previous  year  and  $422,475  for  1924. 
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CANNED  LOBSTER 

Owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  franc  and  the  rise  in  price  of  canned 
lobster,  this  commodity,  which  was  imported  in  large  quantities  before  the  war, 
has  now  become  a  rather  expensive  luxury.  One  particular  brand  which  has 
been  on  the  market  for  some  years  is  at  present  retailing  at  24  francs  per  half- 
pound  tin  (about  67  cents  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange).  Canada's  exports 
of  this  article  to  Belgium  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  amounted  to  $124,283  as  com- 
pared with  $67,868  for  1925  and  $82,055  for  1926. 

CANNED  PILCHARDS 

California  canned  pilchards  in  tomato  sauce  are  very  much  in  evidence  in 
the  foodstuffs  stores,  and  a  popular  brand  is  retailing  at  4.50  francs  per  15-ounce 
tin.  No  Canadian  brands  appear  to  have  as  yet  been  placed  on  this  market,  and 
it  might  be  possible  for  Canadian  exporters  to  supply  part  of  the  present  demand 
for  this  commodity. 

SARDINES 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  a  cheap  sardine  for  the  working  classes.  This 
demand  is  being  filled  mostly  by  imports  from  Portugal.  While  there  is  a  prefer- 
ence for  sardines  packed  in  olive  oil,  there  is  a  good  sale  of  the  article  packed 
in  tomato  sauce,  cottonseed  oil,  etc.  The  name  of  the  country  of  origin  is  usually 
stated  on  the  tin  or  stamped  on  the  bottom,  thus  "  Importe  du  Portugal "  or 
"  Portugal  and  the  Belgian  food  regulations  require  that  the  name  of  the  oil 
or  sauce  employed  appear  on  the  tin  or  label.  A  common  practice  is  for  the 
importer  to  affix  the  labels  on  the  tins  in  the  case  of  the  lower-priced  article. 
The  tins  should  open  with  key. 

DUTY 

The  duty  on  canned  fish  is  80  francs  per  100  kilos.  At  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  (36.5  francs  per  dollar)  this  represents  about  1  cent  per  pound. 

REPRESENTATION 

Outside  a  few  large  importers,  the  importation  of  canned  fish  in  Belgium  is 
carried  on  by  a  good  many  firms  of  limited  capital.  Competition  is  keen.  Care 
should  be  exercised  by  Canadian  exporters  entering  this  field  and  documents 
should  preferably  be  made  out  to  a  bank.  Small  sales  should  be  expected  at  first 
and  sustained  effort  will  be  necessary  to  develop  business.  In  this  connection, 
the  Brussels  office  would  be  glad  to  obtain  prices  and  samples  to  be  placed  before 
interested  importers. 

[See  Trade  Inquiries  in  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
page  444.] 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  IRAQ  IN  1924 

The  volume  of  the  total  trade  of  Iraq  (Mesopotamia),  including  transit 
trade,  increased  from  3,173  lakhs  (1  lakh=100,000  rupees)  in  1923  to  3,332 
lakhs  in  1924,  according  to  the  report  issued  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  this  year.  The  net  imports  were  911  lakhs  in 
i924  as  compared  with  879  lakhs  in  1923  and  969  in  1922,  while  exports  were 
419  lakhs  in  1924,  442  lakhs  in  1923  and  370  lakhs  in  1922.  The  balance  of 
trade  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  extent  of  492  lakhs. 
457  lakhs  and  599  lakhs  for  1924,  1923  and  1922  respectively. 

Although  the  large  unfavourable  balance  appears  alarming,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  it  is  due  principally  to  British  army  expenditures,  while  invisible  exports 
are  also  an  important  factor  in  the  trade  of  Iraq. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  4,  1926. — The  trade  figures  for  May  show  a  small 
further  shrinkage  in  imports:  £6,693,000  against  £6,939,000  in  April  and 
£7,845,000  in  May  last  year.  The  total  for  January  to  May  is  £35,091,000 
against  £35,504,000  last  year,  so  that  in  terms  of  sterling  imports  for  this  period 
of  1926  are  very  close  to  last  year's  figures.  Exports  showed  an  unexpected 
increase,  rising  from  £5,974,000  in  April  to  £6,503,000  in  May,  and  the  exports 
from  January  to  May  also  show  an  improvement  over  last  year  of  £36,212,000 
against  £33,541,000.  There  is  thus  a  favourable  balance  of  £1,116,000  for  the 
five  months. 

Wileman's  Brazilian  Review,  judging  by  the  movement  of  coffee  since 
July  1,  expresses  doubt  whether  the  balance  of  trade  for  the  whole  current  year 
will  exceed  that  of  last  year,  which  was  £16,700,000,  whereas  the  average 
favourable  balance  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  approximately  £20,000,000. 
The  smallness  of  the  present  favourable  balance,  as  compared  with  the  estimate 
for  the  year,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  season  of  most  active  coffee  shipments 
is  from  June  to  February  and  is  not  yet  reflected  in  the  returns  for  1926. 

While  there  has  been  a  lot  of  complaint  about  the  stagnation  in  the  coffee 
trade  during  the  past  dull  season,  nevertheless  coffee  exports  from  January  to 
May  show  a  sterling  improvement  over  last  year  of  £2,715,000,  and  on  a  ster- 
ling basis  are  the  highest  for  this  period  in  the  last  five  years.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  1925,  when  they  were  144,973  contos  better,  this  is  also  true  in  milreis 
values. 

Coffee  business  in  Rio  is  now  active,  the  quality  of  the  coffee  being  excel- 
lent, while  at  Santos  it  is  much  quieter.  The  sterling  returns  for  coffee  do  not 
affect  the  planter  greatly.  His  interest  is  in  the  price  he  gets  in  milreis,  as  all 
his  expenses  are  in  this  medium.  Santos  4's  were  36S5O0  per  10  kilos  at  the  close 
of  June  last  year  and  24$700  at  the  close  of  June  this  year,  a  drop  of  over  32 
per  cent. 

The  total  Brazilian  visible  supply  of  coffee  on  June  30  was  4,292,602  bags 
of  60  kg.,  as  against  3,430,869  bags  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  The 
increase  in  the  Brazilian  visible  supply  is  thus  25  per  cent,  chiefly  in  stock  in 
interior  warehouses  and  railways. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  1926-27  crop  is  9,450,000  sacks  of  60  kilos.  The 
coffee  pest  is  stated  to  be  well  under  control.  Wileman's  Review  estimates  the 
world's  stocks  at  June  20,  1926,  at  24,103,000  bags,  exclusive  of  stocks  in  the 
interior  of  Sao  Paulo,  against  a  world  consumption  of  21,500,000  sacks,"  and  points 
out  the  present  strong  statistical  position  of  coffee,  which  is  encouraging  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Brazil's  purchasing  power  in  the  near  future,  as  coffee 
accounts  for  about  75  per  cent  of  her  exports. 

Latest  reports  from  Sao  Paulo  indicate  that  the  recent  halt  in  the  rise  in  the 
milreis  has  at  least  checked  the  general  demoralization  of  business  in  that  area, 
and  it  can  safely  be  said  that  conditions  are  no  worse  than  for  the  previous 
month.  For  the  first  half  of  1926  there  were  265  bankruptcies  in  Sao  Paulo  with 
liabilities  of  123,356  contos,  compared  with  297  during  the  whole  of  1925  for 
123,417  contos.  Sao  Paulo  was  the  first  city  to  be  hit  by  the  depression,  and  it 
is  feared  that  other  cities  have  still  to  experience  its  full  effect. 

With  the  exception  of  coffee,  business  at  Rio  is  more  stagnant  than  ever. 
As  a  relief  measure  the  Government  ha?  postponed  the  date  for  the  new  income 
tax  declarations  to  November  1,  1926.  They  have  also  asked  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
to  reduce  its  discount  rate,  and  the  latter  have  announced  a  rate  of  from  9  to  10 
per  cent. 

The  Sao  Paulo  Government  have  placed  large  sums  at  the  disposal  of  banks 
in  Sao  Paulo  at  6  per  cent  interest  to  make  advances  against  produce  bills,  good 
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railway  stocks,  and  Government  bonds.  Two  banks  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  offer. 

Exchange.— Sight  dollars  on  New  York  averaged  6$550  from  July  29  to 
August  4,  6$503  from  the  5th  to  the  11th,  6$509  from  the  12th  to  the  18th,  and 
6$515  from  the  19th  to  25th.  The  market  shows  a  present  stabilization  around 
61500  with  a  slight  tendency  towards  a  rise  in  the  milreis,  but  it  is  not  expected 
it  will  go  above  a  value  of  16  cents  before  November.  The  season  of  heavy 
coffee  shipment  tends  of  course  to  raise  the  value  of  the  milreis.  The  recent 
regulations  against  future  sales  of  foreign  exchange  have,  however,  the  reverse 
effect  under  existing  conditions. 

ECONOMC  CONDITIONS  IN  SWEDEN 

The  Swedish  Consul-General  in  London  reports  that  the  economic  position 
in  Sweden  during  the  quarter  just  closing  has  undergone  small  change,  and  con- 
tinues to  develop  satisfactorily.  Harvest  prospects  are  promising,  and  a  good 
average  yield  is  confidently  expected.  Exports  of  bacon  and  still  more  those  of 
butter  have  risen  considerably,  and  if  these  advances  continue  at  the  same  ratio 
as  recently,  it  will  not  be  long  before  pre-war  figures  are  reached. 

No  essential  change  is  noted  in  the  unemployment  figures,  and  the  country 
has  experienced  no  labour  troubles  of  importance  during  the  present  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  coal  stoppage  in  Great  Britain  and  the  violent  fluctuations 
of  the  French  and  Belgian  currencies  have  adversely  affected  foreign  trade  to  a 
certain  extent. 

The  timber  market  has  been  firm  and  sellers  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  prices  well.  In  the  middle  of  August  600,000  standards  out  of  a  total  export 
production  of  800,000  standards  were  sold.  The  export  of  pulp  and  paper  has 
increased.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  year's  production  of  wood-pulp  has 
been  sold  long  ago,  and  the  same  holds  good  as  far  as  a  considerable  portion  of 
next  year's  production  is  concerned.  The  export  of  machinery  has  also  developed 
in  a  favourable  direction.  The  position  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  still  very  depressed  in  spite  of  a  certain  number  of  orders  for 
special  qualities  having  gone  to  Sweden  on  account  of  the  British  coal  trouble. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK  IN  PERU 

According  to  the  correspondent  at  Lima  of  the  Federation  of  British  Indus- 
tries, trade  generally  remains  very  depressed,  but  there  is  a  rather  more  optim- 
istic feeling  abroad.  It  is  generally  believed  that  some  final  settlement  of  the 
Tacna-Arica  dispute  will  shortly  be  reached.  There  is  little  likelihood  of  any 
considerable  revival  while  the  prices  of  sugar  and  cotton  remain  so  low,  but 
there  are  signs  of  an  improvement. 

Exchange  has  improved,  the  premium  on  the  pound  sterling  having  fallen. 
Imports  are  decreasing,  especially  of  luxuries  and  building  materials.  There  is, 
however,  a  good  demand  for  motor  lorries  of  the  smaller  sizes  suitable  for  rough 
roads.  This  market  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  manufacturers, 
though  recently  one  British  firm  has  come  in  and  is  said  to  be  doing  good  busi- 
ness. 

The  F.B.L  correspondent  at  Arequipa  reports  that  business  conditions 
there  continue  very  dull.  Wool  exportation  remains  in  a  depressed  state,  and 
recently  only  very  small  sales  of  sheep's  wool  have  been  made  to  the  States,  and 
smaller  still  of  alpaca  inferiors  to  England.  All  sales  are  being  made  with  no 
margin  of  profit  to  exporters  whatsoever;  in  fact,  the  wool  is  being  shipped 
merely  to  keep  the  business  going. 
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TRADE  OF  PALESTINE  AND  TRANSJORDON  IN  1925 

The  total  trade  of  these  territories  increased  from  £E7,710,610  in  1924  to 
£E9,192,080  in  1925.  Of  this  total  imports  were  £E7,603,923  and  exports 
£E1,588,157  as  against  £E5,589,679  and  £E2,120,921  respectively  for  1924. 

Imports  were  purchased  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom  (14.5  per 
cent),  Syria  (14.5  per  cent),  Germany  (12.5  per  cent),  United  States  (9.5  per 
cent),  and  other  British  possessions  (7  per  cent),  and  consisted  chiefly  of  manu- 
factured articles  (machinery,  cement,  cotton  piece  goods,  and  motor  cars) ;  food, 
drink  and  tobacco;  and  raw  materials  (wood  and  timber,  coal  and  oils). 

The  principal  exports  of  Palestine  are  oranges,  soap,  wine,  uncut  tobacco, 
nuts  and  water  melons.  These  were  shipped  principally  to  the  United  King- 
dom (34  per  cent),  Egypt  (44.5  per  cent),  and  Syria  (12.5  per  cent). 

The  steady  recovery  from  the  trade  depression  of  1923  continues  under  the 
stimulus  of  new  settlers  furnished  with  capital. 

TRADE  OF  TANGANYIKA  IN  1925 

Despite  a  prolonged  drought  which  reacted  unfavourably  on  the  export  of 
crops  in  1925,  the  exports  from  Tanganyika  Territory  increased  from  £2,611,303 
in  1924  to  £2,901,315  in  the  year  1925.  At  the  same  time  the  value  of  the 
imports  increased  38.9  per  cent  from  £2,062,646  to  £2,863,917. 

During  the  past  four  years  a  steady  increase  in  total  trade  has  taken  place 
in  this  colony.  In  1921  the  volume  of  trade  (exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie) 
amounted  to  £3,098,662;  in  1923  to  £3,798,865;  1924,  £5,451,022;  1925,  £7,227,398! 

Increases  in  imports  have  occurred  in  practically  all  lines  the  chief  items 
of  which  were:  cotton  piece  goods,  £954,689;  foodstuffs,  £282,380;  building 
materials  (cement,  iron  sheets,  etc.),  £114,722;  kerosene  and  gasoline,  £80,219; 
tobacco,  £23,902;  spirits,  £36,423;  machinery,  £115,967;  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, £294,271,  and  cigarettes,  £30,995.  Of  the  import  trade,  64.5  per  cent 
was  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions,  while  of  the  remainder 
the  biggest  share  went  to  Germany,  Holland  and  Japan  with  10.5,  9  and  7.2 
per  cent  respectively. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,''  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford.  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,, *nd  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

10.75.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  desire  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1076.  Provisions. — A  commission  agent  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  wishes  to  act  as  repre- 
sentative of  Canadian  exporters  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  canned  lobster,  canned  crab,  canned 
salmon,  mild-cured  salmon,  canned  fruits,  dried  and  evaporated  fruit,  honey,  lard,  lunch 
tongues,  condensed  milk,  pickles,  piccalilli  and  sauces,  preserved  meats  and  sardines. 
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1077.  Provisions.— An  agent  in  Hamburg  wishes  to  act  as  representative  for  Canadian 

exporters. 

1078.  Canned  Goods. — An  agent  in  Hamburg  wishes  to  act  as  representative  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  canned  goods. 

1079.  Canned  Fish.— Jamaican  manufacturers'  representative  would  like  agencies  for 
canned  sardines,  salmon  and  other  fish. 

1080.  Dried  Fruits. — An  agent  in  Hamburg  wishes  to  act  as  representative  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  dried  fruits. 

1081.  Condensed  Buttermilk. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  produce  importers  are  interested  in 
getting  in  touch  as  buyers  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  condensed  buttermilk. 

1082.  Honey. — A  Hull  firm  of  produce  importers  are  interested  in  opening  up  business 
in  Canadian  honey  and  invite  ci.f.  offers  and  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters.  Small 
sample  should  accompany  quotations. 

1083.  Chickens. — A  firm  of  fish  curers  and  wholesalers  in  Glasgow,  contractors  to  the 
War  Office,  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  first-class  shipper  of  chickens  at  reasonable 
prices.   This  firm  could  dispose  of  a  fair  quantity. 

1099.  Canned  Goods. — Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned 
goods  of  all  kinds.   Quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1100.  Canned  Fish  and  Fruit. — Antwerp  firm  with  excellent  connections  desire  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon,  pilchards,  sardines,  and  canned  fruit.  Prices 
c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1101.  Canned  Salmon. — Belgian  firm  desire  prices  c.ii.  Antwerp  on  Canadian  canned 
salmon,  with  a  view  to  direct  purchase. 

Miscellaneous 

1084.  Oats,  Hay,.  Oatmeal,  etc. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1085.  Western  Oats. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  desire  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  Western  oats. 

1086.  Hay,  Oats,  Wheat,  Rye  Straw,  Grain  Feed. — A  department  of  the  Government  of 
Holland  purchases  periodically  supplies  of  oats,  wheat,  and  rye  straw  in  1,000-ton  lots  and 
wants  all  other  grain  feed  in  500-ton  lots.  A  sample  bale  of  clover  or  mixed  clover  hay  is 
requested. 

1087.  Feeding  Stuffs. — An  import  firm  in  Leith,  Scotland,  with  a  London  branch,  are 
open  for  attractive  offers  of  barley  feed,  oat  feed,  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  maize  meal, 
wheat  cleanings,  suitable  for  poultry,  etc. 

1088.  Fish  meal. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  buying  on  their  own  account,  wish  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  fiehmeal. 

1089.  Beef  Stearine. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  importers,  with  branches  at  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
and  in  the  West  Indies,  would  be  glad  to  receive  prices  of  beef  stearine  delivered  Glasgow 
or  London,  cash  against  documents. 

1090.  Moulding  Starch. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  importers,  with  branches  at  Colombo, 
Ceylon,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  able  to 
supply  moulding  starch,  and  would  like  to  have  their  c.i.f.  Glasgow  prices. 

1091.  Rubber  Goods. — A  North  of  England  engineering  house  are  interested  in  estab- 
lishing contact  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  such  as  rubber  belting,  high- 
pressure  sheeting,  and  other  products  suitable  for  the  engineering  industries. 

1092.  Hardw-are,  etc. — A  London  indent  firm  which  purchases  supplies,  chiefly  hardware, 
for  four  branches  in  South  Africa  are  open  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
when  in  the  market.  Commodities  of  principal  interest  include:  wire  and  cut  nails,  tacks, 
screws,  etc.;  kitchenware,  including  heating  equipment,  cabinets  and  refrigerators;  paints, 
varnishes  and  colours;  domestic  woodenware  and  handles;  also  hand  pumps,  brushware, 
lampware  (for  oil),  dairy  appliances,  bee-keeping  equipment,  etc. 

1093.  Hardware,,  Woodenware,  Motor  Accessories,  Hosiery,  etc. — A  London  company 
which  maintains  a  buying  office  in  New  York,  and  which  calls  upon  wholesalers  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  is  prepared  to  import  from  Canada  the  commodities  men- 
tioned herewith,  provided  that  the  company  is  allotted  the  *ole  agency:  household  and 
kitchen  hardware,  woodenware,  toys,  stationery  lines,  motor  accessories,  celluloid,  ladies' 
hosiery,  oilcloth  and  table  baize. 

1094.  Warner  Wheels. — An  Irish  Free  State  importer  of  coach-builders'  supplies  wishes 
to  receive  quotations  on  Canadian  Warner  wheels.  Interested  firms  should  communicate 
with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Dublin. 

1095.  Asbestos  Products. — A  firm  of  engineers  at  Sheffield  are  interested  in  getting  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  asbestos  packings,  mill  board  and  other  asbestos  pro- 
ducts suitable  for  the  engineering  industries. 

1096.  Beryllium  Metal  (Glucinum). — A  Paris  concern  is  interested  in  the  above  ami 
invite  offers  per  kilo. 

1097.  Ferro-Silicon. — A  firm  of  steel  merchants  at  Sheffield  are  interested  in  establishing 
direct  contact  with  Canadian  producers  able  to  offer  ferro-silicon  in  percentages  as  follow.?: 
10  to  12;  20  to  25;  45  to  50;  70  to  75.  Quotations  desired  per  long  ton.  c.i.f.  Hull,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  South  Wales  ports. 

1098.  Paper  Board. — A  Leeds  firm  are  in  the  market  from  time  to  time  for  Canadian 
board  suitable  for  folding  boxes  of  all  descriptions. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  4,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  4,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
September  27,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending   Week  Ending 


September  27,     October  4, 


Britain  & 

Belgium  Fr. 

Czecho -Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  ..   ..  •  Schilling 

Japan  '  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.. 


Parity 
1.00  U 


203 
103 
402 
193 
193 
108 


193 

268 

268 

268 

14125 

498 

3709 

00 

498 
424 
224 
198 
873 


708 
4020 


567 


1926 

1926 

$4.83| 

$4.8450 

.0269 

.0272 

.0276 

.0296 

.0252 

.0252 

.0278 

.0283 

.4000 

.4004 

.0379 

.0377 

.1519 

.1507 

.0520 

.0520 

.1929 

.1933 

.2378 

.2382 

.0119 

.0120 

.2188 

.2191 

.2671 

.2674 

.2651 

.2655 

.1412 

.1412 

.4875 

.4856 

.4500 

.4525 

.3650 

.3650 

.9986 

.9938 

.4877 

.4840 

.4065 

.4081 

.1512 

.1500 

.0052 

.0053 

4.8300 

4.8500 

1.00375— 1.0162  1.0162 


.4025 


.5725 


.6487 
.4025 
3.7800 
.5725 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Antonia,  Oct.  15;  Ascania,  Oct.  22;  Ausonia, 
Oct.  29;  Alaunia,  Nov.  5 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London.— Bawtry,  Oct.  16;  Bothwell,  Oct.  23;  Brandon,  Oct.  30— all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Trapper,  Oct.  15;  Canadian  Raider,  Oct,  25;  Canadian  Rancher,,  Nov.  4 
—all  C.G.M.M.;  Valemore,  Oct.  16;  Cornino,  Oct.  30— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool.— Gracia,  Oct.  14;  Aurania,  Oct.  22;  Moveria,  Oct.  28— all  Cunard  Line; 
Doric.  Oct.  16;  Regina,  Oct.  30— both  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Montrose,  Oct.  15: 
Montcalm,,  Oct.  22;  Montclare,  Oct,  29— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Colonian,  Oct.  23;  Welshman,  Nov.  6 — both  White  Star-Dominion 
Line;  Salacia,  Oct.  16;  Kastalia,  Oct.  30 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Oct.  16;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  23 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Oct.  15;   Carmia,  Oct.  22— both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division.  Oct.  11;  Manchester  Importer,  Oct,  21;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Oct.  28 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  Oct.  22;  Canadian  Victor,  Nov.  5 — both 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  16. 
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To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Oct.  20;  Melita,  Nov.  3 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Trapper,  Oct.  15;  Canadian  Raider,  Oct.  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  Nov.  4 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Oct.  13. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Oct.  23. 

To  Hamburg. — Grey  County,  Oct.  16;  Essex  County,  Oct.  29 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports  Ltd.;  Bawtry,  Oct.  16;  Brandon,  Oct.  30 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Oct.  13;  Valtrato  (calls  at  Castelamae) ,  Oct.  13 — both 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Service. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode.  Oct.  12;  Ivar,  Oct.  18 — both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Cruiser,  C.G.M.M..  Oct.  23. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Spinner.  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  25;  Mernoo,  New  Zealand 
SS.,  Oct,  23. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Oct.  20. 
To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Oct.  11; 
Canadian  Squatter.  Oct.  21;  Canadian  Carrier,  Oct.  30;  Canadian  Otter  (calls  at  Guade- 
loupe), Nov.  10— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Oct.  13; 
Canadian  Fisher,  Nov.  3— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetowx)  . — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  14, 
Nov.  4;  Ceuta,  Canada  SS.  Line.  Nov.  2. 

To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec). — Northland,  Oct.  20;  Nayarit,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  5 — both 
Clarke  Steamship  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Glasgow. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  21. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  27. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  London  and  Hull. — Ariano,  Oct.  12;  Valemore,  Oct.  19 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Furness,  Withy,  Oct.  11. 
To  Southampton,— Orca,  R.M.S.P.,  Oct.  18. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Oct.  13;  Sachem,  Oct.  30 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Newfoundland.  Oct.  13;  Sachem,  Oct.  30— both  Furness,  Withy; 
Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct.  20,  Oct.  31. 

To  Newfoundland  South  Coast  Outports  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar 
SS.,  Oct.  26,  Nov.  9. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  (via  North  Sydney)  . — Sumbro,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct.  19, 

Nov.  2. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St, 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  22;  Chig- 
necto.  R.M.S.P.,  Nov.  5. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Oct.  20. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Nov.  3. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Mam,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Nov.  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai.  Hong  Kong  and  Manila— Empress  of 
Russia,  Oct.  14;  Empress  of  Asia,  Nov.  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Oct.  14;  Taltlvybius,  Nov.  4 
— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Taku. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tsingtau. — Arizona  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Oct.  20. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Importer,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  8. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M..  Nov.  16. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste— Duchess  d'Aosta, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Oct.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane— West  Conob,  American- 
Australian  Orient  Line,  Oct.  19. 

To  Auckland,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — West  Calera,  American-Australian 
Orient  Line,  Nov.  4. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercia 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926) .   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents . ) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  lettera — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office— Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory   includes   Straits    Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Afrlea 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

I.ucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  Slates 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representatfve,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1926. 
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EXPORT  CREDITS  TO  TRINIDAD 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Port  of  Spain,  September  28,  1926. — By  last  mail  a  letter  of  a  not  uncom- 
mon type,  on  this  occasion  from  an  exporter  in  Vancouver,  was  received  by  this 
office,  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  unless  prospective  buyers  were  prepared  to 
establish  letters  of  credit  in  Canada,  he  does  not  wish  to  do  business  with  the 
West  Indies.  There  is  very  apparently  still  a  lack  of  true  appreciation  of  the 
causes  which  make  the  granting  of  export  credits  necessary,  and  these  should 
be  made  clear  to  Canadian  exporters.  So  far  as  Trinidad  is  concerned  (and 
this  may  be  held  to  apply  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  British  West  Indies), 
there  is  little  doubt  that  merchandise  credit  is  an  essential,  especially  where 
any  considerable  volume  of  business  is  to  be  done.  The  practice  is  long  estab- 
lished in  the  islands,  merchants  expect  it,  and  competitors  are  willing  to  grant 
it.  These  three  reasons,  adequate  safeguards  being  taken,  are  sufficient  to 
explain  its  wisdom  and  policy. 

THE  IMPORTER'S  VIEWPOINT 

It  would  assist  in  breaking  down  the  spirit  of  antagonism  that  unfortu- 
nately exists  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  Canadian  firms  in  regard  to  this  matter 
if  they  were  able  to  consider,  with  insight  and  with  sympathy,  some  of  the 
burdens  normally  imposed  upon  the  merchant  ;  in  a  word,  to  put  themselves  in 
his  place.  Apart  from  the  initial  time  taken  up  by  interior  transportation  and 
railage,  goods  coming  to  this  colony  may  be  nearly  three  weeks  in  the  ship  on 
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the  way  from  Eastern  Canada,  and  for  a  longer  period  from  Vancouver.  If 
credits  are  essential  in  the  home  market  with  its  ready  and  speedy  deliveries, 
how  much  more  are  they  necessary  for  the  merchant  in  Trinidad.  The  import- 
ing firm  must  pay  a  heavy  customs  duty,  in  cash,  on  practically  all  goods 
brought  in.  These  in  turn  may  require  to  be  shipped  inland  or  transhipped  to 
other  ports  at  his  expense.  Probably  he  too  may  have  to  grant  extended  credits 
to  his  customers,  less  secure  risks  than  himself.  The  credit  circle  may  be 
vicious,  but  the  exporter  certainly  does  not  have  to  bear  all  the  pressure.  In 
this  colony,  which  is  largely  dependent  for  its  prosperity  on  cocoa  and  sugar, 
low  prices,  drought,  pests,  and  the  many  hazards  to  which  tropical  produce  is 
subject,  make  prosperity  uncertain  and  generate  dull  periods  between  crop 
seasons,  and  between  harvesting  and  marketing.  The  importing  merchants 
usually  have  something  in  the  nature  of  tangible  assets  and  some  capital;  their 
customers  frequently  have  neither.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  much  better  in 
comparison  is  the  position  of  the  exporter,  whose  claim  is  on  the  merchant,, 
than  that  of  the  merchant  on  his  customer.  There  are  other  factors  affecting 
the  need  for  export  credit,  such  as  the  fluctuations  in  rates  of  exchange,  the 
limited  resources  of  local  banks,  the  higher  rates  of  interest,  and  the  burden- 
some collateral  securities  which  are  demanded. 

PROBABLE  LOSSES 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  bankers  in  this  colony  as  to  the  probable 
loss  on  foreign  merchandise  in  a  year,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  does  not  average 
more  than  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total — not  so  much  as  a  brokerage 
fee.  If  that  can  be  said  of  the  total,  it  can  be  said  in  general  of  the  business 
of  each  prudent  Canadian  exporter.  Some  losses  of  course  do  occur.  Bank- 
ruptcies though  few  are  not  unknown,  and  exporters  at  times  send  goods  which, 
through  no  fault  of  the  importer,  have  to  be  rejected. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  CREDIT 

Very  little  business  is  done  here  on  sight  draft,  the  majority  of  bills  of 
exchange  being  for  credit  periods  of  from  15  to  90  days.  The  latter  is  some- 
what exceptional.  Credit  terms  are  absorbed  in  the  price  of  the  goods  as  quoted. 
The  duration  of  credit  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  merchandise,  and  no  gen- 
eral rules  can  be  laid  down.  It  is  good  policy  for  exporters  when  granting 
credit  to  offer  a  special  discount  for  payment  of  cash.  The  amount  is  usually 
about  two  per  cent  on  general  merchandise,  or  ten  cents  per  bag  on  flour. 

GRANTING  AND  CHECKING  CREDITS 

Although  experience  has  shown  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  export  busi- 
ness to  Trinidad  can  best  be  initiated  and  maintained  by  the  employment  of 
local  agents  canvassing  the  trade  on  commission,  some  firms  still  prefer  to 
export  direct.  In  the  matter  of  credits,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their 
utility.  Although  practically  none  of  them  will  accept  del  credere  commis- 
sions, they  will  submit  a  list  of  their  probable  customers  to  their  principals,  so 
that  they  can  obtain  bank  reports  on  their  credit  ratings.  The  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Barclays  Bank  (Dominion 
Colonial  and  Overseas),  Ltd.,  with  which  the  Bank  of  Montreal  is  affiliated, 
are  willing  to  furnish  these.  After  an  approved  list  of  buyers  is  agreed  on,  the 
agent  will  sell  only  to  these  on  credit.  While  this  may  restrict  the  volume  of 
business',  it  keeps  losses  to  a  minimum.  The  agent  has  his  ear  to  the  ground 
all  the  time,  listening  for  the  first  signs  of  economic  disturbance.  He  knows 
his  buyers  intimately,  and  regards  the  extent  of  their  "  outside  "  purchases  with 
a  keen  and  watchful  eye.   He  sees  the  volume  of  trade  they  do,  and  notes  any 
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indications  of  injudicious  stocking  or  of  overstocking.  He  learns  if  they  are 
meeting  their  acceptances  promptly,  and  may  even  be  acquainted  with  the 
reasons  given  for  any  extensions  of  the  period  of  credit.  He  knows  if  they  are 
conducting  their  business  in  a  proper  manner,  and  if  it  is  a  profitable  business. 
While  he  has  a  natural  impulse  to  increase  commissions  by  extending  sales,  he 
is  restrained  when  in  doubt  by  the  knowledge  that,  in  the  long  run,  his  prin- 
cipal's best  interests  are  identical  with  his  own.  It  is  well  therefore  to  confide 
in  and  accept  advice  from  an  agent  who  has  been  tried  and  proved.  Confidence 
in  an  agent  is  specially  applicable  where  credits,  the  meeting  of  prices,  and  the 
maintenance  of  quality  are  involved. 

Another  factor  which  encourages  the  granting  of  credit  in  this  colony  is 
that,  in  practically  all  branches  of  trade,  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  large  merchants,  whose  businesses  have  been  long  established, 
whose  knowledge  of  trading  conditions  is  good,  and  whose  credit  is  easily  ascer- 
tainable and  has  been  proved  to  be  reliable.  These  merchants  handle  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  import  trade  of  the  colony. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  TRINIDAD 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  September  27,  1926. — Business  conditions  still 
remain  quiet  in  this  colony.  The  merchants  have  completed  most  of  their 
Christmas  buying,  and  until  the  arrival  of  that  season  the  importing  of  goods 
will  be  confined  to  immediate  necessities.  Money  is  still  scarce,  but  there  are 
no  business  failures;  the  majority  of  the  worthwhile  merchants  are  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

Weather  conditions  are  very  favourable  for  produce.  The  rainy  season  will 
soon  be  over,  and  so  far  the  precipitation  is  ample  and  general.  The  sugar  cane, 
however,  appears  to  be  suffering  badly  from  the  ravages  of  the  froghopper,  ancl 
while  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  check 
the  insect's  progress,  no  satisfactory  results  have  yet  been  achieved.  The  cocoa 
crop  is  likely  to  be  good  despite  the  effects  of  the  early  drought.  The  crop,  how- 
ever, will  be  late,  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  any  Trinidad  cocoa  will  be 
shipped  before  the  beginning  of  January.  The  oil  business  seems  to  be  booming, 
and  judging  by  the  number  of  geologists,  capitalists  and  others  who  have  recently 
been  paying  visits  to  the  oilfields,  there  is  promise  of  considerable  development. 
A  large  acreage  is  being  planted  in  coffee,  and  it  is  hoped  in  time  to  be  able  to 
export  this  commodity  in  large  quantities. 

An  Empire  Shopping  Week  is  to  be  held  in  November  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Trinidad  Traders'  Association.  Considerable  interest  appears  to  have  been 
taken  locally  within  the  last  few  months  in  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
ancl  it  is  anticipated  that  next  year  this  colony  may  participate  with  a  Govern- 
ment or  other  large  exhibit.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  memorialized  the 
Government  on  this  subject.  The  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture 
reopens  this  week.  The  number  of  students  enrolling  is  very  gratifying,  and  this 
institution  promises  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  colony  as  well  as  to  the 
tropics  in  general. 

RULING  PRICES 

Cocoa — Estates  14 J-  cents,  ordinary  14  cents  per  lb.  c.i.f.  New  York. 
Sugar— $3.75  per  cwt    c.i.f.  Montreal. 
Copra— £27  15s.  c.i,f.  London. 
Coffee — 21  cents  per  lb.  native. 
Cocoanuts— $30  per  M.  f.o.b.  for  selects. 
Rum — 90  cents  per  imperial  gallon  for  export. 
2S237—  \\ 
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INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

State  Aid  for  Industry 

Dublin,  September  28,  1926. — With  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  in  1922  it  became  necessary  for  the  new  government  to  give  immediate 
consideration  to  the  existing  fiscal  system  with  a  view  to  determining  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  it  should  be  modified  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  A  Fiscal 
Inquiry  Committee  was  accordingly  appointed  in  1923  to  study  the  question 
and  to  recommend  any  changes  that  might  be  thought  desirable  with  the  result 
that  the  committee  reported  in  due  course  substantially  in  favour  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  free  trade  policy.  Notwithstanding  this  report,  however,  which 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  question  more  clearly  before  the  public,  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  in  1924-25,  with  the  approval  of  Parliament,  to  embark  on 
a  "  limited  experiment  in  protection."  Import  duties  ranging  from  15  per  cent 
to  33^  per  cent  were  either  then  or  have  since  from  time  to  time  been  placed  on 
various  articles  already  being  produced  in  the  country  including  boots  and 
shoes,  bottles  and  jars  of  glass,  blankets,  blanketing  and  rugs,  candles,  per- 
sonal clothing  and  wearing  apparel,  bedsteads  and  wooden  furniture,  motor 
cars,  soap  and  soap  substitutes,  sugar,  confectionery,  jams  and  oatmeal.  These 
industries  were  already  established  in  the  Free  State  and,  it  is  believed,  are 
capable  of  considerable  expansion. 

TRADE  LOANS   (GUARANTEE)   ACTS,  1924  TO  1926 

Another  form  of  assistance  to  industry  was  given  by  the  passing  of  the 
Trade  Loans  (Guarantee)  Act,  which  came  into  force  in  August,  1924.  Under 
this  Act  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce  is  authorized  after  consulta- 
tion with  an  Advisory  Committee: 

(a)  to  guarantee  loans  for  carrying  out  of  capital  undertakings  or  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  Saorstat  Eircann  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  such  undertaking  provided  that  the  application  of  the  loan  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed is  calculated  to  promote  employment  (section  1) ;  and 

(b)  to  guarantee  or  grant  loans  calculated  to  promote  a  reduction  in  the  retail  price  of 
essential  commodities.  ("  Essential  commodities "  are  those  taken  into  account  in  com- 
piling the  official  cost-of-living  index  number — meat,  bacon,  fish,  eggs,  butter,  margarine, 
milk,  cheese,  lard,  bread,  flour,  oatmeal,  rice,  potatoes,  tea,  sugar,  jam — and  any  others  added 
to  the  list  by  the  minister  (section  2).) 

The  total  capital  sum  which  may  be  guaranteed  under  section  1  is  limited 
to  £900,000.  The  total  amount  of  loans  which  may  be  granted  under  section 
2  may  not  exceed  £50,000;  and  the  total  of  loans  and  capital  sums  guaranteed 
under  that  section  is  limited  to  £100,000.  The  principal  Act  gave  power  to 
grant  or  guarantee  loans  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  but  by  an  amending  Act  of  1925  this  period  was  extended  by  a  further 
twelve  months  until  July  31,  1926,  and,  by  a  subsequent  amendment  in  1926, 
the  period  was  further  extended  until  July  31,  1927. 

According  to  the  7ns h  Trade  Journal,  the  official  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Commerce,  over  400  applications  had  been  received  for 
loans,  and  guarantees  for  about  £140,000  had  been  given  up  to  February  1, 
1926.  Aid  has  been  extended  to  such  industries  as  furniture,  baking,  choco- 
lates, confectionery,  dairying,  paper,  glass  bottles,  boots,  slate  quarrying  and 
copper  mining. 

SHANNON  ELECTRIC  POWER  SCHEME 

The  fact  that  the  Irish  Free  State  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  imported 
fuel  for  the  production  of  power  and  lighting  led  the  Government  to  invest i- 
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gate  the  possibilities  of  developing  the  water  power  resources  of  the  Shannon 
River,  with  the  result  that  the  Shannon  Electricity  Bill  became  law  on  July 
4,  1925. 

Under  the  authority  provided  by  this  Act,  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  has  let  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  power  plant  on  the  Shan- 
non river,  with  an  installed  capacity  of  90,000  horse-power,  consisting  of  three 
units  of  30,000  h.p.  each.  It  is  planned  to  increase  the  installation  capacity 
at  a  later  stage  to  180,000  horse-power.  Work  is  now  well  under  way,  and 
will  be  completed,  it  is  anticipated,  in  about  two  and  a  half  years'  time.  It 
is  anticipated  that  substantial  benefits  will  accrue  to  Irish  industry  and  agri- 
culture as  a  result  of  this  development,  furnishing  as  it  will  a  supply  of  power 
— a  commodity  which  has  hitherto  not  been  available — at  reasonable  rates. 

AGRICULTURE 

Legislation  providing  for  improved  methods  of  production  and  marketing 
of  agricultural  products  has  been  put  into  force,  and  as  a  result  the  grading, 
inspection  and  packing  of  eggs  under  official  supervision  has  placed  Irish  eggs 
in  a  leading  position  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain.  The  new  Dairy  Produce 
Act  is  designed  to  place  Irish  butter  in  a  similar  position.  Steps  are  also  being 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  improve  the  country's  live  stock 
and  milk  supply. 

BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

In  1924  a  serious  study  was  made  of  the  possibilities  of  establishing  a 
beet  sugar  industry  in  the  Free  State.  Arrangements  were  finally  made  with 
a  strong  Belgian  group  to  introduce  this  industry,  and  the  terms  on  which  the 
company  will  operate  are  contained  in  the  Beet  Sugar  (Subsidy)  Act,  1925. 
This  Act  provides  for  a  subsidy  of  24s.  6d.  per  ton  for  the  first  three  years  of 
production,  22s.  6d.  per  ton  during  the  succeeding  five  years,  and  22s.  per  ton 
during  the  last  two  years.  As  the  success  of  the  experiment  depends  on  the 
cultivation  of  a  large  acreage  and,  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  produce  beets, 
the  grower  is  guaranteed  54s.  per  ton  on  a  three-year  contract  for  beets  topped, 
mashed  and  delivered  to  the  factory  and  having  a  sugar  content  of  15^  per 
cent.  An  additional  2s.  6d.  per  ton  is  allowed  for  each  additional  1  per  cent 
of  sugar  content.  A  factory  has  been  established  at  Carlow  and  is  expected  to 
be  placed  in  operation  this  fall. 


CENSUS  OF  PRODUCTION 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  Free  State  Government  has  set 
itself  the  task  of  improving  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  conditions  in 
this  country.  A  big  handicap  under  which  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce has  been  working  is  in  the  absence  of  adequate  statistical  "information 
regarding  the  industries  and  resources  of  the  country.  To  fill  this  need  a  Census 
of  Production  will  be  taken  in  1927,  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Commerce,  when  full  and  complete  information  regarding  each  industry,  will 
be  made  available.  This  census  will  cover  every  branch  of  industry  and  will 
include  such  information  as:  (1)  nature  of  business  and  particulars  of  owner- 
ship; (2)  time  in  operation;  (3)  number  of  persons  employed;  (4)  salaries 
and  wages  paid;  (5)  products  manufactured;  (6)  fuel,  electricity,  etc.,  used; 
(7)  materials  used;  (8)  machinery  employed. 

In  the  absence  of  such  information  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  trend 
of  industrial  development  as  a  whole  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  a  study 
has  been  made,  by  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  of  certain 
individual  industries  the  reports  on  which  give  an  indication  at  least  of  present 
conditions. 
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BACON  CURING 

There  are  about  twenty-five  establishments  of  note  engaged  in  the  bacon- 
curing  industry  in  the  Free  State  employing  about  1,750  persons.  The  capacity 
of  these  plants  is  about  35,000  carcases  per  week.  In  1925  the  killings  amounted 
to  909,727,  compared  with  711,215  in  1924.  The  chief  market  is  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  took  in  1924  bacon  valued  at  £3,139,571  from  An  Saorstat. 
This  valuation,  however,  represents  only  7-6  per  cent  of  British  requirements, 
50-6  per  cent  of  which  were  supplied  from  Denmark,  23-3  per  cent  from  the 
United  States,  and  15-1  per  cent  from  Canada.  Irish  bacon  commands  the 
highest  price  in  the  British  markets,  and  if,  as  is  anticipated,  due  to  increased 
demand  from  Germany,  Danish  supplies  to  the  United  Kingdom  suffer  a 
decline,  there  should  be  a  steady  improvement  in  Irish  supplies  to  the  British 
market. 

FLOUR-MILLING  INDUSTRY 

There  are  about  forty  flour  mills  in  the  Irish  Free  State  producing  a  little 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  country's  requirements  of  flour.  It  is  estimated 
that  when  running  full  time  these  mills  could  produce  from  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  local  requirements.  Foreign  competition  is  keen,  however,  and  imports 
in  1925  amounted  to  3,161,507  cwt.  valued  at  £3,175,185.   Exports  are  negligible. 

LINEN  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURE 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  1,000,000  spindles  and  40,000  looms 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  of  which  about  3  per  cent  are  in  the  Free  State,  the 
industry  having  become  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  during 
the  past  century.  There  are  six  factories  in  the  Free  State  engaged  in  the 
weaving  of  linen  and  cotton  cloths.  When  working  full  time  these  factories 
would  employ  about  2,700  hands;  but  the  number  is  much  smaller  at  present. 
There  is  only  one  firm  equipped  to  handle  the  spinning  branch  of  the  industry 
and  this  firm  has  a  capacity  of  between  250,000  and  300,000  bundles  of  yarn 
per  annum.  The  principal  lines  produced  are  linen  and  cotton  towellings  and 
sheetings,  table  linen,  sunblinds,  drills,  grey  and  bleached  calico,  shirtings, 
flannelette,  tailors'  canvas  and  linings,  shoe  linings  and  piece  goods.  The  raw 
material  used  may  be  either  pure  linen  or  cotton  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY 

There  are  about  thirty  woollen  mills  in  the  Free  State,  but  no  figures  as  to 
the  number  of  hands  employed  are  available.  Exports  of  woollen  manufactures 
in  1925  amounted  to  £280,833  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  proportion 
of  exports  to  total  production  is  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

EGG  PRICES  AT  LIVERPOOL 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  September  29,  1926. — Owing  to  the  industrial  depression  created 
by  the  coal  dispute,  the  market  for  eggs  in  this  district  is  badly  depressed,  with 
the  result  that  fresh  eggs  are  being  offered  on  the  Liverpool  market  at  from 
3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  120  less  than  at  the  same  period  of  last  year.  A  year  ago  fresh 
Irish  varieties  were  being  offered  at  from  21s.  to  22s.  on  a  firm  market,  and 
stored  qualities  were  from  17s.  6d.  to  18s.  6d.  per  120,  candled  and  repacked, 
ex  warehouse  Liverpool.  At  present  fresh  Irish  eggs  are  quoted  at  from  17s. 
to  18s.  and  stored  Irish  are  not  worth  more  than  from  15s.  to  15s.  6d.  Very 
few  Irish  cold-stored  eggs  have  been  taken  out  up  to  the  present,  as  buyers  can 
secure  ample  fresh  eggs  at  such  low  figures.  This  situation  is  attributed  to  the 
restricted  purchasing  power  of  the  public,  and  if  the  coal  dispute  continues 
much  longer,  the  outlook  for  cold-stored  qualities  will  not  be  at  all  favourable, 
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as  the  prices  of  fresh  eggs  will  be  kept  down,  thus  delaying  the  deliveries  of 
cold-stored  stocks  and  creating  an  accumulation  which  will  have  to  come  on 
the  market  in  unusually  large  quantities  during  December  and  January.  As 
the  lowest  point  in  the  production  of  fresh  eggs  is  about  the  end  of  November, 
when  prices  for  this  class  are  at  the  highest  point,  it  practically  leaves  only  two 
months  to  dispose  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  cold-storage  holdings,  as  begin- 
ning with  December  the  production  of  fresh  eggs  gradually  increases. 

While  one  important  egg  firm  anticipates  a  rise  in  the  price  of  fresh  eggs 
within  the  next  week  or  so,  the  outlook  for  Canadian  cold-stored  eggs  at  Liver- 
pool is  decidedly  dull,  and  recent  offers  from  shippers  asking  17s.  6d.  net  c.i.f. 
have  met  with  no  encouragement. 

Danish  eggs  have  not  sold  too  freely  during  September,  and  have  lately 
been  offered  at  around  3s.  per  120  less  than  at  this  time  last  year.  The  trade  in 
other  continental  varieties  such  as  Polish  and  Russian  has  been  exceptionally 
poor,  with  average  prices  ranging  from  10s.  6d.  to  lis.  6d.  landed  terms  at  port 
of  arrival.  Small  shipments  of  South  African  eggs  have  commenced  and  fair 
quantities  of  Australian  are  on  the  way,  but  no  definite  price  indication  regard- 
ing these  eggs  has  yet  been  reported. 

OYSTER  MARKET  CONDITIONS  AT  LIVERPOOL 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  September  28,  1926. — As  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1132  (October  10,  1925),  before  the  war  Liverpool  was  an  impor- 
tant market  for  American  oysters,  unofficial  estimates  indicating  imports  of 
27,000  barrels  of  two  cwt.  each  during  1914-15  season  from  October  to  May. 

Importations  since  the  war  have  been  on  a  much  smaller  scale  owing  to 
the  high  prices  asked.  During  the  1925  season,  however,  arrivals  were  heavier 
than  in  the  two  previous  years,  and  one  firm  of  importers  are  hopeful  of  bring- 
ing in  their  usual  quota  this  coming  season,  even  in  spite  of  the  depressed  con- 
ditions created  by  the  coal  stoppage,  provided  that  a  settlement  is  reached  in 
the  very  near  future.  This  dispute  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  oyster 
trade  at  the  seaside  resorts  during  the  past  season,  and  as  the  American  oysters 
are  mainly  purchased  by  the  industrial  classes,  they  have  suffered  more  than 
other  varieties.  In  addition  to  the  demand  for  current  consumption,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  anywhere  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  American  oysters  imported 
into  this  country  are  used  for  relaying  purposes,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  these  relaid  stocks  are  still  available  owing  to  the  lack  of 
demand  this  past  season. 

The  most  popular  American  grades  in  this  market  are  the  Blue  Point  or 
East  River,  packed  in  barrels  containing  2  cwt.,  and  the  size  should  be  such 
as  to  run  1,000  to  2,000  to  the  barrel.  The  most  careful  grading  of  the  different 
sizes  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  varying  demands  of  the  trade.  Some 
dealers  who  have  received  Canadian  oysters  in  the  past  have  complained  that 
the  grading  was  not  satisfactory;  in  one  or  two  instances  sample  shipments  of 
oysters  received  from  the  Dominion  last  season  were  too  large  for  this  market. 
Under  present  conditions,  importers  in  Liverpool  in  most  cases  insist  on  seeing 
sample  consignments  before  placing  orders  with  shippers. 

Conflicting  statements  are  made  regarding  prices.    Toward  the  end  of  last 
importing  season  sales  were  reported  at  from  £3  to  £3  10s.  per  barrel  c.i.f.  Liver- 
pool.  Although  one  important  firm  look  for  sales  to  be  made  at  around  £4  at- 
the  beginning  of  the  new  shipping  season,  the  general  opinion  is  that  this  market 
will  not. pay  more  than  from  £3  to  £3  10s. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  three  Liverpool  importers  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  firms. 
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BRITISH  REGULATIONS  REGARDING  THE  USE  OF 
PRESERVATIVES  IN  FOOD 

London  October  1,  1926. — The  Minister  of  Health  gives  notice  that  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  legislation,  he  proposes  to  adopt 
several  alterations  in  the  "  Public  Health  (Preservatives,  etc.,  in  Food)  Regula- 
tions, 1925." 

A  report  dealing  with  these  regulations  and  reproducing  most  of  the 
important  items  was  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  1925  (No.  1127),  and  reference  to  this  should  be  made. 

DATE  WHEN  REGULATIONS  COME  INTO  OPERATION 

Whereas  it  was  originally  announced  that  the  whole  of  the  regulations  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  preservatives  (with  certain  specified  exceptions)  would  come 
into  force  on  January  1,  1927,  an  extension  up  to  January  1,  1928,  was  adopted 
in  the  case  of  butter  and  cream. 

The  new  amendment  provides  that  the  regulations,  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  bacon,  ham,  and  egg  yolk,  shall  not  come  into  operation  until  July  1  1927. 
This  latter  postponement  confirms  the  information  contained  in  a  report  made 
by  this  office  which  was  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of 
July  3,  1926  (No.  1170). 

The  amending  order  also  alters  the  dates  of  coming  into  force  of  the  regula- 
tions as  regards  food  containing  preservatives  which  are  necessarily  introduced 
by  the  use  of  preserved  bacon,  hams,  margarine  and  butter,  in  its  manufacture. 
The  new  provision  reads  as  follows: — 

ii.  So  far  as  the  regulations  prohibit  the  sale  of  an  article  of  food  containing  any 
preservative  which  is  necessarily  introduced  by  the  use  in  its  preparation  of  preserved  mar- 
garine, preserved  bacon,  preserved  ham  or  preserved  butter,  they  shall  come  into  operation 
on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1927,  in  cases  where  the  preservative  has  been  so  introduced  by  the 
use  of  preserved  margarine,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1928,  in  cases  where  it  has  been  so 
introduced  by  the  use  of  preserved  bacon  or  preserved  ham,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1928,  in  cases  where  it  has  been  so  introduced  by  the  use  of  preserved  butter. 

DEFINITIONS 

On  page  239  of  the  report  appearing  in  the  Journal  of  September  5,  1925, 
there  was  published  a  definition  stating  what  is  meant  by  "  preservative  "  and 
also  a  list  of  preservatives  the  use  of  which  is  still  permitted.  The  new  draft 
amending  order  adds  to  this  list 11  Glycerine 

ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  WHICH  MAY  CONTAIN  PRESERVATIVE  AND  NATURE  AND  PROPORTION 

OF  PRESERVATIVE  IN  EACH  CASE 

The  amending  order  also  changes  certain  items  in  the  schedule  of  foodstuffs 
which  are  allowed  to  contain  preservative  and  the  maximum  proportion  of  the 
latter  (see  page  240  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  September  5). 
These  items  as  modified  are  as  follows: — 

Parts  per 

Food  Preservative  Million 

2  Fruit  and  fruit  pulp  (not  dried)  for  conversion  into  jam  or 
crystallized  or  glace  fruit  as  defined  in  items  6  and  7: 

(a)  Cherries    Sulphur  Drioxide  3,000 


(b)  Strawberries  and  raspberries   2  000 

(c)  Other  fruit   "  1,$00 

6  Jam  (including,  marmalade  and  fruit  jelly  prepared  in  the  way 

in  which  jam  is  prepared)   40 

Crystallized  and  glace  fruit  (including  candied  peel)   100 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  OUTLOOK 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S.  Bissett 

Cape  Town,  September  7,  1926. — Trade  throughout  the  Union  during  August 
continued  dull  and  inactive,  mainly  on  account  of  the  decreased  purchasing 
power  of  the  agricultural  community,  but  reports  from  one  or  two  centres  indi- 
cate a  more  optimistic  view  of  future  business  prospects.  This  is  substantiated 
in  part  by  various  official  returns  which  show,  among  other  favourable  signs, 
increases  in  bank  clearings  and  in  the  weight  of  cargo  landed  in  Union  ports  as 
compared  with  previous  periods.  Industrial  activity  appears  to  be  well  main- 
tained, and  it  would  seem  that  a  satisfactory  volume  of  goods  is  passing  into 
consumption. 

Prospects  in  overseas  markets  remain  somewhat  obscure.  The  situation  in 
Great  Britain  continues  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  coal  strike;  that  in  Western 
Europe  by  instability  of  exchange;  and  that  in  Scandinavian  countries  by  the 
trade  depression  following  the  recent  rapid  rise  of  exchange  in  those  territories. 
In  consequence,  South  African  trade  with  the  above  areas  has  suffered  recession. 

In  the  Eastern  Province  wheat-growing  districts  are  suffering  from  drought, 
and  prospects  for  the  coming  crop  are  regarded  as  less  favourable. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  July,  as  declared  by  the  Transvaal  Chamber 
of  Mines,  amounted  to  860,134  fine  ounces  valued  at  £3,653,617,  representing  an 
increase  of  7,989  fine  ounces  and  £33,935  over  June.  The  total  output  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  5,749,330  fine  ounces  valued  at 
£24,421,602,  an  increase  of  147,013  fine  ounces  and  £624,472  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  in  1925. 

Satisfactory  sales  of  diamonds  continue  to  be  made  in  overseas  markets. 
Coal  exports  increased  during  July.  Due  to  the  short  maize  crop,  prices  are 
expected  to  advance.  It  is  reported  that  several  thousand  acres  in  the  sugar 
belt  have  suffered  damage  from  frost  and  lack  of  rain.  Some  10,000  tons  of 
Natal  sugar  have  been  sold  to  Canada  this  month. 

In  East  Africa,  during  the  month,  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  imported 
goods  was  noticeable,  but  exports  continue  dull  due  to  the  European  situation. 

Business  in  Rhodesia  continues  quiet  but  steady.  Trade  in  Nyassaland, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  is  described  as  satisfactory. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  October  6,  1926. — The  business  situation  is  not  entirely 
clear.  In  the  steel  industry  producers  appear  to  expect  a  slight  decrease  in  mill 
operations  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Production  of  steel  in  September, 
however,  was  near  the  August  level  and  there  was  an  11  per  cent  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  the  nine  months  ending  September  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year.  The  belief  that  a  decrease  will  take  place  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  is  based  on  decreased  consumption  in  certain  seasonal 
lines.  The  automobile  industry  is  brisk,  although  the  same  uncertainty  exists  as 
in  the  steel  industry,  and  a  recession  is  considered  likely  toward  the  end  of  the 
year.  Present  indications  are  that  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  auto- 
mobiles in  the  agricultural  areas,  with  a  decreased  demand  in  industrial  centres, 
which  is  the  opposite  of  conditions  existing  up  to  the  present. 

The  improvement  in  the  textile  industry  continues.  Silk  is  active,  wool  is 
in  better  demand,  and  the  cotton  textile  industry  is  gradually  resuming  full- 
time  operations  after  the  long  period  of  depression.  The  fall  of  prices  in  raw 
cotton  during  July  and  August  has  greatly  increased  the  volume  of  orders.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  there  will  be  general  prosperity  in  the  cotton  and 
wool  industries  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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Railway  earnings  continue  high,  and  in  the  week  of  September  18  the 
American  Railway  Association  reported  car  loadings  of  revenue  freight  to  be 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  railways,  exceeding  by  35,665  cars  the  loadings 
of  the  previous  week  and  62,573  cars  over  the  largest  week  in  1925. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  uncertainty  in  business  generally  is  the 
outlook  in  the  construction  industry.  A  decline  in  activity  is  expected,  particu- 
larly in  the  Eastern  States.  The  Dodge  Corporation's  figure 'for  projected  con- 
struction in  August  showed  a  fall  of  32  per  cent  as  compared  with  August  of  1925, 
and  there  is  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent  in  Bradstreet's  returns  of  building  permits. 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  OUTLOOK 

Commenting  on  the  present  situation,  The  Guaranty  Survey  says: — 
With  the  opening  of  the  autumn  season  and  the  appearance  of  the  usual  signs  of  business 
revival,  the  outlook  for  a  continuance  of  high  levels  of  activity  during  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year  becomes  more  definite.  Despite  the  fact  that  high  levels  of  productive  activity 
and  of  general  prosperity  have  been  consistently  maintained  for  two  years,  and  that  during 
that  time  there  have  been  elements  in  the  situation  that  might  have  developed  into  positive 
adverse  influences,  economic  conditions  in  general  remain  surprisingly  free  from  factors 
which  ordinarily  indicate  the  approach  of  a  major  decline  in  business  levels.  Goods  of  all 
kinds  are  moving  readily  through  the  successive  stages  of  distribution.  Employment  is  large, 
and  wages,  instead  of  lagging  behind  the  general  price  level,  have  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  the  cost  of  living,  resulting  in  an  unusually  even  distribution  of  purchasing  power  and  of 
demand  for  the  various  classes  of  commodities.  Consequently  both  industrial  activity  and 
prices  are  well  balanced.  The  position  of  the.  banks  is  distinctly  strong,  notwithstanding 
the  steady  increase  during  the  last  five  months  in  loans  against  security  collateral.  .  .  . 
Except  in  the  security  markets,  there  is  little  evidence  of  speculation. 

The  President  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  in  a  statement  at  Los 
Angeles  said: — 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  business  will  continue  at  a  satisfactory  rate 
throughout  1926,  and  that  when  the  records  for  the  twelve  months  are  completed  it  will 
outrank  even  those  of  1925  and  will  rank  as  the  most  prosperous  in  the  nation's  history. 

If  these  expectations  are  fulfilled,  it  will  constitute  a  striking  verification  of  the  belief 
•that  conditions  have  developed  that  tend  to  relieve  the  United  States  of  the  violent  con- 
trasts in  the  business  cycle  that  seemed  formerly  to  doom  it  to  alternate  periods  of  prosperity 
and  depression. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

The  agricultural  situation  is  beset  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  final  crop  of 
both  cotton  and  corn  due  to  lateness  and  weather  risks.  Moreover,  agricultural 
prices  are  not  considered  satisfactory.  The  purchasing  power  of  farm  products 
declined  in  the  average,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  for  the  first  time  since 
1921,  but  it  is  predicted  that,  given  a  large  crop  of  good  quality  and  a  fair 
demand,  gross  profits  for  the  farmers  will  not  fall  greatly  below  those  of  last 
season,  in  which  case  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  manufactured  products 
in  the  rural  areas  would  be  improbable. 

In  spite  of  a  record  acreage  of  this  year's  cotton,  some  experts  express  the 
opinion  that  the  crop  is  not  likely  to  equal  the  1925  production.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  report  of  September  1,  estimates  the 
crop  of  winter  wheat  at  626,428,000  bushels,  compared  with  395,610,000  bushels 
harvested  in  1925.  Spring  wheat  is  placed  at  212,109,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  270,875,000  bushels. 

THE  PRICE  SITUATION 

Wholesale  prices,  as  measured  by  the  Department  of  Labour's  index,  showed 
a  further  decline  of  1  per  cent  in  August  to  149.2  per  cent  of  the  1913  average, 
the  lowest  since  September,  1924,  and  7  per  cent  below  the  leval  of  August  a  year 
ago.  This  decline  has  occurred  largely  in  farm  products  and  in  textile  materials, 
while  other  commodities  in  which  labour  costs  are  a  larger  influence  have 
remained  relatively  firm. 
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Professor  Irving  Fisher's  index  number  of  American  commodity  prices  for 
the  last  week  of  September,  based  on  100  as  the  average  for  1913,  is  148.3,  com- 
paring with  147.6  four  weeks  before.  The  average  of  147.2  on  August  21  was 
the  lowest  for  the  year  to  date,  and  was  also  lower  than  any  reached  in  1925. 

As  of  September  27,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Commerce  reported  that 
wholesale  prices  advanced  during  the  second  week  of  September  and  were  higher 
than  at  any  time  in  almost  two  months,  but  compared  with  a  year  ago  were  6 
per  cent  lower.  Loans  and  discounts  by  Federal  Reserve  member  banks  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  were  higher  than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  1925. 
Interest  rates  on  time  money  were  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Call  loan  rates  ruled 
.higher  than  in  the  same  week  of  last  year.  Business  failures  reported  during 
the  second  week,  although  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  week,  were  more 
numerous  than  a  year  ago. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

The  financial  situation  remains  fairly  stable  and  is  marked  by  no  unusual 
features  at  the  moment.  In  the  foreign  exchange  field  there  have  been  moderate 
fluctuations  in  sterling  and  the  French  franc.  The  Canadian  dollar  is  still  at  a 
premium,  where  it  has  remained  since  it  went  above  par  during  the  second  week 
in  April. 

TRADE  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  trade  survey  presented  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  and  covering  5,000  manufacturers,  writes  Mr.  Fredeiic 
Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  showed  present  trade  to  be 
92  per  cent  favourable,  19  per  cent  reporting  it  as  excellent,  73  per  cent  good  to 
fair,  and  8  per  cent  pronouncing  it  poor.  Prospects  for  the  winter  were  viewed 
as  excellent  by  16  per  cent,  good  to  fair  by  83  per  cent,  and  poor  by  1  per  cent. 

An  increase  in  employment  since  last  fall  was  reported  by  68  per  cent,  of 
whom  8  per  cent  noted  a  large  increase,  while  32  per  cent  noted  a  decrease.  An 
adquate  supply  of  labour  of  all  classes  was  reported  by  most  of  the  answers, 
but  10  per  cent  reported  a  shortage  of  skilled  labour  and  4  per  cent  a  shortage 
of  unskilled  labour. 

Better  business  than  in  1925  was  reported  by  50  per  cent  of  the  answers 
and  wages  were  reported  ihigher  than  last  fall.  The  survey  covers  sixteen  basic 
groups. 

MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney 

TIRES  AND  INNER  TUBES 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  18,  1926. — This  is  the  most  important  side  of 
the  business  in  Brazil.  A  United  States  estimate  of  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  in  this  country  places  the  passenger  cars  at  50,000,  trucks  at  13,500, 
buses  at  150,  and  motor  cycles  at  1,300,  or  a  total  of,  say,  65,000  as  at  January  1, 
1926.  Allowing  3.5  tires  a  year  for  the  four-wheeled  vehicles  and  two  for  motor 
cycles,  gives  an  estimated  annual  consumption  of  225,000  casings,  with  the  cor- 
responding quantities  of  inner  tubes.  Of  the  270,256  casings  imported  in  1925 
from  the  principal  countries,  business  was  divided  as  follows:  United  States, 
91,911;  France,  74,670;  United  Kingdom,  53,332;  Canada,  47,233;  Italy,  13,110.. 

The  principal  world-known  companies  having  their  own  representatives  here 
are  Goodyear,  Michelin,  Dunlop,  United  States  Rubber  Company,  Goodrich, 
Firestone,  Continental,  and  Pirelli.  The  three  first-named  are  obtaining  a  good 
share  of  the  business,  the  principal  companies  selling  the  standard  sizes  on  a 
price-agreement  basis.    The  difference  between  the  retail  price  list  and  the  con- 
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fidential  price  list  is  roughly  22.5  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  the  4-inch 
American  dimensions,  on  which  it  is  about  30  per  cent.  Certain  companies  give 
dealers  15  per  cent  plus  5  per  cent— plus  5  per  cent  off  the  confidential  list,  and 
the  latter  in  turn  give  cash  discounts  of  20  per  cent  to  consumers  off  the  retail 
list. 

Most  of  the  tires  in  demand  are  for  American  cars.  The  principal  passenger 
cars  for  which  licenses  have  been  issued  in  the  Rio  Federal  District  from  June 
to  August,  1926,  are  as  follows:  Ford,  541;  Studebaker,  289;  Buick,  160; 
Hudson,  137;  Oakland,  87;  Chevrolet,  86;  Hupmobile,  51;  Essex,  40;  Nash, 
40;  Cleveland,  37;  Packard,  36;  Ajax,  32;  and  of  European  cars,  Lancia,  25;  and 
Fiat,  34.  Licenses  for  trucks  for  the  period  stated  were:  Ford,  379;  Chevrolet, 
31;  and  Studebaker,  31. 

Tires  are  not  generally  handled  through  garages,  but  through  dealers,  who 
are  usually  vulcanizers  and  handlers  of  accessories  and  holding  sub-agencies  for 
cars.  The  foreign  firms  organized  here  under  their  own  names  in  the  past  have 
sold  outright  to  dealers,  but  more  recently,  owing  to  the  initiative  of  the  prin- 
cipal French  tire  organization  here,  have  been  forced  to  do  a  good  deal  of  con- 
signing. 

The  duty  on  pneumatic  tires  and  inner  tubes  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
collected  on  the  usual  basis  of  60  per  cent  gold  and  40  per  cent  paper,  plus  the 
gold  port  tax  o*f  2  per  cent  and  minor  taxes  on  the  official  value,  which  in  this 
case  is  the  invoice  value  c.i.f.  Rio.  This  value  for  duty  purposes,  however,  must 
not  be  lower  than  8  milreis  per  kilo.  Certain  firms  have  been  recently  heavily 
fined  for  alleged  undervaluations,  based  on  investigations  in  the  country  of  origin. 

That  the  tire  business  is  rapidly  increasing  is  shown  by  the  number  of  auto- 
mobile licenses  issued  in  the  Federal  District.  Imports  of  casings  from  the 
United  States  in  1925  represented  an  increase  of  180.5  per  cent  over  1924,  and 
the  business  in  inner  tubes  doubled.  Canadian  .exports  of  tires  to  Brazil  rose 
from  25,197  casings  in  1924  to  47,233  in  1925. 

Copies  of  recent  retail  prices  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  These  are  in  milreis  on  a  basis  of  approximately  6^  milreis 
to  the  dollar,  but  are  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations  following  exchange. 

There  are  no  Brazilian  rubber  factories  of  any  importance  manufacturing 
tires. 

RUBBER  BELTING 

The  item  next  in  importance  is  rubber  belting.  Canadian  exports  of  this 
article  in  calendar  year  1925  amounted  to  113,540  pounds  valued  at  $47,508, 
against  62,704  pounds  in  1924  valued  at  $30,570 — an  increase  of  81  per  cent  in 
volume.  United  States  exports  for  1924  totalled  251,539  pounds  valued  at  $169,- 
895 — an  increase  of  31  per  cent  in  volume.  Well-known  belting  on  this  market 
is  Shawmat,  and  Rainbow,  Goodyear,  and  Cyclop,  all  of  which  appear  to  be 
stocked  here  in  sizes  1  to  14  inches  and  in  some  cases  larger  sizes.  This  product 
also  appears  to  be  sold  on  a  price  agreement.  It  is  stated  that  dealers  get  25 
per  cent  plus  2^  per  cent  off  the  retail  price  list,  and  these  give  10  per  cent  off 
to  the  consumers.  Rubber  belting  is  stocked  in  Rio  by  a  few  tire  dealers,  but 
is  generally  handled  by  jobbing  houses  selling  manufacturers'  supplies.  Tire 
dealers  in  Sao  Paulo  do  not  handle  it.  Price  lists  of  the  principal  marks  are  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  principal  users  of  belting  are  the  textile  industry,  which  in  1-925  had 
installations  (in  64  mills)  of  29,680  h.p.;  the  silk  industry,  which  used  1,250 
h.p.;  the  jute  spinning  and  weaving  industry,  which  used  6,465  h.p.  Other 
important  industries  using  belting,  with  value  of  products  in  1924  (conversion 
at  15  cents  to  the  milreis),  are:  boots  and  shoes,  with  production  valued  at 
$21,250,000;  beverages,  $19,000,000;  the  hat  and  furniture  industries,  $7,500,000 
each;  cigars  and  cigarettes,  $3,000,000;  the  preserves  and  biscuits,  $2,000,000; 
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hardware  and  matches,  each  $1,300,000;  earthenware  and  glass,  $1,000,000  each; 
umbrellas  and  sunshades,  $650,000;  paints  and  varnish,  $250,000.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  the  soap  industry  in  Sao  Paulo  produces  annually  5,555  tons  of 
soap;  sugar  mills,  400,000  tons;  lumber  mills  to  the  number  of  1,207;  and  the 
frozen  meat  industry  with  45,837  tons  may  also  be  considered  as  prospects  for 
supplies  of  belting.  Another  indication  of  the  demand  for  belting  is  the  importa- 
tion of  industrial  machinery  through  Santos,  which  amounted  to  a  little  over 
$7,000,000  in  1925. 

RUBBER  HOSE 

Imports  of  rubber  hose  from  Canada  are  negligible.  United  States  ship- 
ments in  1925  totalled  91,515  pounds  valued  at  $43,082,  a  gain  in  weight  over  the 
previous  year  of  18.8  per  cent.  Rubber  hose  is  in  limited  demand,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  both  in  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  there  is  a  restricted  supply,  as  the  water 
has  to  be  brought  from  the  hills.  Watering  of  plants  and  grass  is  usually  done 
with  watering  cans.  Retail  prices  of  German  rubber  hose  in  August  were  4.5 
milreis  per  metre  for  f-inch  hose  to  16  milreis  700  reis  for  lf-inch,  without  wire. 
The  weight  of  German  hose  imported  in  1924  was  113,500  pounds.  Some  hose 
is  also  made  locally. 

Fire  hose  employed  here  is  locally  made,  and  the  introduction  of  Canadian 
fire  hose  would  be  difficult.  No  rubber  packing  from  Canada  was  sold  last  year. 
Sales  from  the  United  States  totalled  36,895  pounds,  a  71  per  cent  increase  on 
the  previous  year.  Packing  is  produced  in  Brazil,  and  as  in  the  case  of  other 
simple  lines  of  rubber  manufacture  this  competition  is  difficult  to  meet.  Demand 
is  also  limited  owing  to  the  electrification  of  industry  and  the  absence  of  any 
but  imported  coal. 

FOOTWEAR 

Brazilian  figures  for  1924,  the  latest  available,  record  imports  of  boots  and 
shoes  to  the  total  of  567,622  pounds  valued  at  £9,250;  sources  of  supply  by 
countries  are  not  given.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $25,480 
in  that  year.  In  1925  these  were  valued  at  $32,800,  made  up  of  264  pairs  of 
rubber  boots  ($868) ;  26,444  pairs  of  rubber  shoes,  including  rubbers,  galoshes, 
etc.  ($18,346) ;  10,662  pairs  of  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes  ($7,982) ;  and  17,456 
pounds  of  rubber  soles  and  heels  ($5,604).  The  American  business  in  rubber 
shoes  and  boots  is  falling  off,  but  in  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  it  is  increasing. 
The  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  visible  are  mostly  of  crepe-soled  type.  "  Keds  " 
are  well  established.  The  market,  however,  is  distinctly  limited,  and  such  shoes 
are  in  demand  particularly  for  tennis  and  other  sports.  Locally  made  rubber 
solid  canvas  shoes  used  by  the  working  classes  with  ordinary  rubber  soles  com- 
mand a  big  sale  at  retail  prices  around  $1.50;  the  American  crepe-soled  type 
retails  for  $4.80  to  $6.75  per  pair.  A  basket-ball  boot  with  rubber  ankle  patch 
sells  as  high  as  $9.75.  These  American  shoes  are  only  seen  in  the  better-class 
sports  goods  shops,  of  which  there  are  not  many.  Canadian  rubber  footwear 
is  not  sold  to  any  extent;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  get  a 
share  of  such  small  business  as  is  available.  Canadian  tennis  shoes  are  well 
represented  in  Europe,  where  the  price  level  is  much  lower. 

druggist's  sundries  and  specialties 

The  value  of  Canadian  exports  of  rubber  goods  to  Brazil  exclusive  of  tires, 
belting,  hose  and  footwear  in  the  calendar  year  1925  was  $11,948.  It  is  not 
known  how  this  is  made  up,  but  from  the  United  States  figures,  which  are  the 
only  detailed  returns  available  it  is  noted  that  10,008  water  bottles  and  syringes 
valued  at  $8,492  were  shipped,  about  the  same  as  in  1924.  Other  druggists' 
sundries  were  shipped  in  1925  to  a  value  of  $15,061.  Specialties  include  bathing 
caps  ($1,995),  rubber  toys  ($11,926).    Local  retail  prices  on  "  Phoenix  "  hot 
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water  bottles  are  20  milreis  bare ;  with  tube  and  attachments,  30  milreis.  Those 
of  better  quality  sell  as  high  as  40  milreis;  large  pear-shape  douches,  18  mil- 
reis; 2-inch  sponges  are  6  milreis;  and  4-inch,  12  milreis.  Invalid  cushions 
are  also  being  shown  as  well  as  ice  bags;  and  continuous  jet  syringes.  The 
goods  of  this  kind  which  are  shown  in  the  numerous  drug  stores,  are  rubber 
sponges  and  small  all-rubber  syringes.  There  should  also  be  a  good  demand 
here  for  transparent  rubber  goods  and  surgical  rubber  goods. 

TOTAL  BRAZILIAN  IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  FOR  1924 


Kilos       Pounds  Sterling 

Toys   21,835  13.233 

Boots  and  shoes   25,801  9.250 

Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes  for  (motor  cars   1,431,243  257,524 

Rubber  in  sheets   21.677  4,862 

.    Hose   66,497  13,632 

Solid  rubber  tires   292,890  27,915 

Unenumerated  manufactures  of  rubber  goods  r   203,453  97,057 

Belting*   69,569  24,138 


*  The  figures  for  belting  do  not  separate  rubber  and  leather  belting,  but  the  majority  of  the  imports 
are  rubber. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  September  23,  1926. — The  French  people  have  been  heartened  by 
the  evident  determination  of  M.  Poincare's  Government  to  retrench  on  national 
expenditure,  attack  red  tape,  merge  various  services,  abolish  offices  of  doubtful 
usefulness,  and  stimulate  national  and  colonial  production.  A  feeling  of 
reasoned  optimism  pervades  all  classes,  and  the  heavy  burden  of  the  new  taxes 
is  being  accepted  with  resignation.  As  illustrating  the  spirit  in  which  taxpayers 
are  meeting  their  obligations,  receipts  from  all  sources  in  August,  1926,  totalled 
3,206,763,000  francs  against  1,812,719,000  francs  in  August,  1925.  During  the 
first  eight  months  of  1926,  the  Treasury  received  from  all  sources  more  than 
5  billion  francs  in  excess  of  budget  estimates. 

imports  and  exports 

The  external  trade  of  France  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1926  shows 
large  increases  in  both  value  and  volume,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1925.  Imports  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1926  totalled  30,985,586 
metric  tons  valued  at  39,665,731,000  francs,  compared  with  30,684,248  tons  with 
a  value  of  25,817,914,000  francs  for  the  similar  period  of  1926.  Exports 
increased  during  the  same  period  to  even  a  greater  extent,  the  figures  being 
respectively  21,633,083  metric  tons  valued  at  37,510,571,000  francs  and  19,949,604 
tons  valued  at  26,468,071,000  francs.  The  adverse  trade  balance  of  2,155,160,000 
francs  is  largely  compensated  for  by  invisible  exports.  These  comprise  largely 
the  expenditures — huge  in  the  aggregate — made  by  foreign  tourists  in  France 
during  the  past  season. 

trade  and  industry 

Every  industrial  centre  is  working  full  time,  and  large  orders  are  ahead; 
and  there  is  a  general  complaint  of  a  shortage  of  labour.  The  artificial  silk 
industry  is  particularly  prosperous,  with  an  output  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1926  of  622,000  kilos  against  280,000  kilos  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1925.  The  metal  trades  show  substantial  advances  over  last  year.  Similar 
reports  come  from  the  linen,  cotton  and  wool  industries.  In  Bordeaux,  packing- 
case  makers  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  customers. 
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CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

On  the  day  the  last  session  ended  the  Government  laid  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  long-awaited  revised  Customs  Tariff.  It  will  be  examined 
and  discussed  when  the  Chamber  meets  again. 

It  is  stated  that  the  revision  has  been  undertaken  chiefly  to  readjust  the 
rates  to  the  exchange  level  value  of  the  franc,  and  not  in  any  general  protec- 
tionist sense.  Whilst  there  are  some  industries  advancing  claims  for  a  larger 
share  of  protection,  there  is  a  powerful  element  in  France  advocating  freer 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  based  upon  lower  tariff  rates. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Mtjddiman 

Rotterdam,  September  29,  1926. — The  estimated  surplus  of  the  budget, 
1927,  after  deduction  of  the  payment  of  the  bicycle  tax  to  account  of  the  road 
funds,  is  expected  to  amount  to  rather  more  than  8,300,000  fl.  ($3,320,000). 
This  should  enable  the  Government  to  afford  some  relief  in  taxation.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  proposed  decrease  in  the  succession  rights  and  personal  tax,  the  luxury 
tax,  it  -is  said,  may  be  abolished,  and  that  a  new  tax  on  hotels  will  be  levied. 
The  general  level  of  state  expenditure  is  still  extremely  high  over  that  of  the 
pre-war  period.  Unavoidable  new  expenditures  also  face  the  Government,  such 
as  the  regulation  of  pension  funds,  reduction  of  railways'  capital,  and  reserve 
payments  for  sick  relief  funds.  In  1925  a  surplus  was  declared,  the  war  profits 
tax,  import  duty  tax  (increased  by  the  law  of  December,  1924),  increased  excise 
taxes  on  beer  and  tobacco,  the  real  property  tax,  and  bicycle  and  stamp  taxes, 
all  yielding  larger  than  the  estimated  returns.  No  deficit  is  anticipated  from 
the  budget  of  1926. 

There  is  some  agitation  in  the  textile  industry  to  prohibit  temporarily 
certain  imports  from  Belgium  and  France  owing  to  the  low  currencies  of  these 
competing  countries.  Certain  of  the  manufacturers  in  Holland  state  that  they 
are  unable  to  compete  against  the  prices  offered  by  French  and  Belgian  competi- 
tors and  desire  either  tariff  protection  or  prohibition  of  import.  The  placing 
of  duty  on  the  importation  of  artificial  silk  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
felt  by  those  Dutch  firms  who  once  found  a  good  market  there. 

As  a  result  of  the  coal  strike  in  Great  Britain  the  port  of  Rotterdam  is 
enjoying  a  very  active  time.  Already  the  ten  thousandth  ship  has  entered  and 
everything  points  to  a  record  year.  Many  ships  have  had  to  wait  for  admit- 
tance off  The  Hook. 

CROPS 

The  rye  crop  in  Holland  was  fair,  flax  medium,  caraway  seed  bad;  rape- 
seed,  mustard  seed  and  barley  were  normal.  Late  crops  greatly  profited  owing 
to  the  fine  weather  in  August  and  September.  Beet  sugar  in  particular  promises 
better  results  than  were  expected.  Potatoes,  so  far  as  quality  goes  are  good, 
but  quantity  poor.  Young  clovers  and  grass  are  reported  as  good.  Vegetation 
outside  of  potatoes  has  been  singularly  free  from  disease. 

So  far  as  the  fruit  crops  are  concerned,  a  poor  apple  and  a  rich  pear  crop 
are  promised.  Apples  of  good  quality  are  scarce  even  in  Gelderland,  and  this 
will  necessitate  larger  importation,  (This  business  is  nearly  all  done  on  a  con- 
signment basis  and  a  revised  list  of  the  leading  auctioneers  has  been  placed  on 
file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  benefit  of 
Canadian  shippers.)  The  grape  crop  is  excellent.  So  far  as  market-garden 
products  are  concerned,  cabbages  and  cauliflower  are  poor,  but  kail,  leek  and 
endive  crops,  good. 
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UTRECHT  FAIR 

At  the  fifteenth  Dutch  Fair,  which  is  held  in  Utrecht,  German  exhibits 
numbered  106  against  49  British.  The  other  leading  foreign  countries  repre- 
sented were  the  United  States  with  54,  Poland  with  52,  and  France  with  50 
exhibits.  Poland  arranged  a  special  section,  and  the  Polish  Minister  was  the 
principal  guest  at  the  opening  luncheon. 

Among  the  Dutch  exhibits  one  of  the  most  prominent  was.  that  from  the 
famous  Philips  lamp  factory  at  Eindhoven.  One  novelty  of  theirs  was  so-called 
duo-saving  lamp.  By  pulling  a  cord  the  full  light  is  subdued  to  the  strength  of 
a  small  wick.  This  lamp  is  destined  for  rooms  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
light  fully  the  whole  night,  such  as  halls,  stairs,  children's  nurseries,  and  sick 
bedrooms.  Another  of  their  novelties  is  a  new  "  armatura  "  intended  for  their 
Argenta  lamp  for  use  in  streets.  This  is  made  for  lamps  of  500-watt  or  less 
and  can  be  used  without  a  protection-bulb. 

The  fair  had  a  specially  prominent  show  of  various  Dutch  and  German 
radio  novelties. 

ROTTERDAM  GRAIN  FUTURES  MARKET 

The  Rotterdamsche  Vereeniging  voor  den  Termijnhandel  in  Granen  (The 
Rotterdam  Association  for  the  Handling  of  Grain  Futures)  opened  in  Septem- 
ber a  grain  futures  market.  A  similar  market  for  maize,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar 
and  rubber  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Before  the  war  there  was  a 
grain  futures  market  at  Antwerp,  but  it  was  not  renewed  after  the  close  of 
hostilities.  Foreign  exporters  of  wheat  with  agents  at  Rotterdam  have  now 
induced  the  Rotterdam  association  to  open  up  a  futures  market.  The  one 
for  maize  has  been  in  existence  since  1912,  and  is  visited  by  from  seventy  to 
eighty  persons  a  day.  It  is  expected  that  the  wheat  futures  market  here  will 
also  be  made  use  of  by  Germans  and  Swiss  as  it  is  the  first  for  the  northern 
part  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  held  in  the  same  room  at  the  Exchange  as  the  maize 
futures  market. 


TRADE  SITUATION  IN  ARGENTINA 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  given  in  Canadian  currency.) 

Buenos  Aires,  September  11,  1926. — Canadian  exports  to  Argentina  continue 
to  increase,  the  record  figure  of  $13,036,104  having  been  reached  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June,  1926,  while  imports  into  Canada  from  Argentina  were 
$4,139,499.  During  the  month  of  June  alone  exports  to  Argentina  were  $1,101,- 
379,  and  imports  from  that  country  $634,553. 

Exchange. — The  value  of  the  Argentine  paper  peso  still  remains  very  steady, 
varying  during  the  month  of  August  between  $0.4070  and  $0.4033.  (Par  value 
is  $0.4245.) 

Cereals. — Official  calculations  show  that  the  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  on 
August  21  was  1,251,962  tons,  whereas  the  actual  census  of  stocks  in  hand  in 
the  country,  less  an  estimated  amount  required  for  home  consumption,  gave  a 
balance  of  1,042,000  tons.  This  difference  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes, 
but  officially  the  first  figure  is  to  be  relied  upon  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Customs  Receipts. — Duties  on  imports  through  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  to 
date  amount  to  $77,374,000,  a  decrease  of  4.8  per  cent  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  last  year.    Export  duties  were  $3,848,000  as  against  $6,582,000. 
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Exports. — The  value  of  total  exports  from  Argentina  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1926  was  505,838,000  gold  pesos  ($460,313,000),  a  decrease  of 
51,162,000  gold  pesos  ($46,557,000)  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year.  Although  exports  of  wheat  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  present  year  are  600,000  tons  less  than  during  the  same  period  of  1925, 
maize  is  larger  by  a  similar  quantity,  and  shipments  of  linseed,  oats,  barley,  flour, 
and  wheat  products  show  an  increase  of  almost  900,000  tons.  Chilled  beef  is  still 
being  shipped  in  large  quantities,  but  frozen  beef,  mutton  and  lamb  are  very 
much  in  arrears  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Canned  meat  exports  have 
also  declined.  Tallow  exports  have  increased,  as  also  have  shipments  of  butter, 
wool,  and  cotton,  while  quebracho  logs  and  extract,  hides  and  skins  show 
decreases. 

Liabilities  in  commercial  failures  during  August  amounted  to  $7,011,000, 
which  is  still  high  compared  with  the  monthly  totals  during  previous  years. 
Railway  traffic  receipts  for  the  past  two  months  are  approximately  the  same  as 
during  the  same  months  of  1925. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  September  29,  1926. — During  the  month  of  September  the 
commercial  situation  continued  to  be  affected  unfavourably  by  the  factors 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  reports,  and  particularly  by  the  effects 
of  the  "  religious  boycott "  which  started  on  the  1st  of  August  last.  Although 
the  question  of  religious  freedom  has  ceased  to  be  the  most  prominent  subject 
of  discussion  in  business  circles,  the  results  of  the  boycott  are  still  apparent 
in  reduced  sales  on  the  part  of  retailers,  a  scarcity  of  orders  received  by  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers,  and  an  increased  difficulty  in  the  collection  of  over- 
due accounts.  There  are,  however,  signs  that  a  change  may  take  place  in  the 
situation  in  the  near  future,  the  opinion  being  frequently  expressed  that  the 
savings  of  the  public  which  have  accumulated  during  the  past  two  month's 
must,  through  force  of  circumstances,  pass  into  circulation  within  a  reasonable 
period. 

The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  made  certain  proposals  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  country,  chief  among  which  are 
the  increase  of  customs  duties  on  articles  of  luxury  and  such  materials  as  can 
be  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  country.  These  proposals  are  at  present 
the  subject  of  wide  discussion,  but  there  are  no  indications  that  they  will  be 
adopted,  as  it  is  realized  that  such  an  increase  of  duties  would  inevitably  lead 
to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  a  number  of  prime  necessities  at  a  time  when 
the  consumer  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  bear  additional  burdens.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  increased  production,  more  especially  in  manufactured  goods,  is 
entirely  of  a  problematic  nature,  as  many  manufacturers  are  at  present  unable 
to  dispose  of  their  output,  and  are  producing  for  stock  rather  than  for  immediate 
sale. 

Statistics  of  imports  into  Mexico  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  have  recently  been  published.  These  show  that  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  for  the  period  mentioned  amounts  to  $185,741,357,  Mexican  currency, 
as  compared  with  $200,967,589,  Mexican  currency,  for  the  corresponding  six 
months  of  1925 — a  reduction  of  7-6  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  details  by  main  groups,  in  thousands  of 


pesos  (i.e.,  '000  omitted) : —  1925  1926 

Live  animals   $   3,158  $  1,590 

Food  and  drink   27,571  36,877 

Raw  or  semi-manufactured  materials   23,234  20,976 

Manufactured  goods   142,813  122,368 

Gold  and  silver  bullion,  etc   4,192  3,930 


.  $200,968 


$185,741 
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The  increase  in  "  food  and  drink  "  is  due  to  increased  imports  of  wheat 
(which  rose  from  $1,525,864  in  1925  to  $6,517,842  in  1926),  and  maize  (from 
$1,787,760  to  $5,151,079).  The  decreases  in  "  raw  or  semi-manufactured 
materials  "  are  due  to  reduced  imports  of  lumber  and  mineral  oils,  and  of 
"  manufactured  goods "  to  similar  reductions  in  cotton  piece-goods  (from 
$10,821,921  to  $8,324,192),  wood  products  (from  $2,144,669  to  $1,270,262),  iron 
and  steel  products  (from  $14,941,421  to  $10,488,664),  machinery  (from  $21,- 
505,673  to  $19,443,902),  rolling  stock  (from  $3,411,524  to  $669,948),  and  auto- 
mobiles (from  $11,559,895  to  $10,806,842). 

During  the  month  of  September  it  was  announced  that  the  Mexico  City 
Banking  Corporation  (the  only  bank  in  Mexico  associated  with  United  States 
financial  interests)  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
whereby  the  latter  would  take  over  a  part  of  its  business. 

While  no  official  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  details  of  this  trans- 
action, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  arranged  to  handle 
a  large  number  of  the  main  accounts  of  the  Mexico  City  Banking  Corporation, 
and  will  later  secure  most  of  the  deposits  of  this  institution.  They  have  also 
taken  over  the  lease  of  the  bank  premises,  purchased  the  furniture,  fixtures, 
etc.,  and  opened  a  branch  office  at  the  same  address.  The  Bank  of  Montreal, 
however,  have  not  taken  over  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Mexico  City 
Banking  Corporation  as  a  whole,  and  the  latter  will  continue  operations  for 
the  time  being. 

Exchange  on  New  York  has  varied  between  48-65  and  48-85  (cents  to  the 
peso)  during  the  month.  The  discount  on  silver  varied  between  3-2  per  cent 
and  5-30  per  cent,  the  latter  low  point  having  been  reached  on  the  2nd  of 
September. 

ECONOMIC  AND   COMMERCIAL  SITUATION   IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

-  Tientsin,  September  10,  1926. — Practically  the  whole  business  community, 
both  foreign  and  Chinese,  throughout  the  main  outports  of  China  have  adopted 
a  waiting  attitude  pending  the  result  of  the  present  struggle  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  forces.  The  present  conflict  is  considered  probably  the  most  serious 
which  China  has  suffered  since  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  and  the  result, 
according  to  competent  observers,  is  bound  to  have  far-reaching  consequences. 

The  capture  of  Hankow  by  the  Cantonese  forces  directly  affects  the  main 
highway  of  China,  with  a  consequent  disorganization  and  practical  paralysis  of 
the  vast  Yangtsze  trade  with  the  interior  and  Northwestern  China,  and  it  is 
feared,  owing  to  the  vast  number  of  troops  involved,  that  the  struggle  will  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  country.  The  serious  outrage  against  the  British  naval 
forces  at  Wan  Hsien,  about  400  miles  above  Hankow,  by  Szechuen  troops,  reports 
of  which  are  just  to  hand,  will  seriously  affect  the  already  grave  situation. 

The  complete  lack  of  responsible  Central  Government,  and  the  fact  that  the 
present  troubles  are  but  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  minor  civil  wars,  causes 
the  responsible  business  element,  both  foreign  and  Chinese,  to  hope  that  the 
long-delayed  co-operation  of  the  larger  Treaty  Powers  will  become  effective 
and  a  combined  endeavour  be  made  to  stabilize  the  chaotic  conditions  which  pre- 
vail everywhere  in  China  except  in  the  treaty  ports  controlled  by  foreign  Powers. 

The  influx  of  wealthy  Chinese  into  the  foreign  concessions  has  caused  con- 
tinued activity  in  building  and  commercial  transactions  representing  the  invest- 
ment of  Chinese  wealth  under  the  greater  security  offered  by  the  larger  treaty 
ports.  When  conditions  become  more  normal,  it  is  believed  that  distribution 
to  the  interior  will  be  controlled  by  the  large  merchants,  both  foreign  and 
Chinese,  in  the  foreign  concessions,  rather  than  in  the  old  trading  points  of  the 
interior. 
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The  movements  of  troops  from  north  to  south  is  having  a  serious  effect  on 
the  Chinese  wheat  crop,  which  with  the  exception  of  Manchuria  has  been  reported 
very  satisfactory.  It  is  now  felt  that  importation  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour 
will  commence  earlier  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  writer  during  his  tour 
of  North  China  is  endeavouring  to  effect  close  contact  with  all  the  more  important 
consumers  of  these  commodities. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Revised  New  Zealand  Duty  on  Motor  Cars  and  Other  Articles 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1180  (September  11,  1926,  page  337),  regarding  New  Zealand  tariff  changes, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  has  forwarded 
copies  of  the  resolutions  providing  for  these  changes  and  which  were  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  August  31.  The  changes  became  oper- 
ative as  from  that  date.  The  full  text  of  the  resolutions  makes  it  clear  that 
the  new  "  body  duty,"  as  it  is  called,  on  motor  vehicles,  is  an  ad  valorem  rate 
which  applies  to  the  full  value  of  the  vehicle. 

Appended  is  a  statement  setting  forth  particulars  of  the  new  duties  as  in 
force  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  (applicable  to  Canada),  and  the 
general  tariff.  With  reference  to  the  final  items  (rough-sawn  timber),  Mr. 
Croft  writes  that  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department  has  advised  that 
Jnniperus  Virginiana  (red  cedar)  does  not  include  Western  red  cedar,  and  that 
such  timber  is  now  dutiable. 

British  Preferential 

Tariff  General  Tariff 

Column  No.  1  Column  No.  2 

275.  Rubber  tires,  rubber  tiring,  and  inner  tubes  of  rubber  for 

pneumatic  tires,  n.e.i  «  10%  ad  val.  35%  ad  val. 

417.  Gas-engines   and    oil-engines    suited    for   use    on    cycles,   10%  ad  val.  if  entered   35%  ad  val. 
motor-vehicles,    traction-engines    and    trp-ctors    suited      and   declared   to  be 
for  use  in  warehouses  or  upon  wharves  and  pavements.       for    use    on  cycles, 

motor-vehicles,  trac- 
tion-engines and 
tractors  suited  for 
use  in  warehouses  or 
upon  wharves  and 
pavements. 

549.  Bicycles,  tricycles,  and  the  like  vehicles,  including  motor- 

cycles, also  hubs,  spindles,  and  other  finished,  partly 
finished,  or  machined  parts  of  the  same,  n.e.i.;  side- 
cars for  motor-cycles   10%  ad  val.  35%  ad  val. 

550.  Motor-vehicles  n.e.i.    (including   tractors   driven   by   gas,    10%  ad  val. ;   and,  in   35%  ad  val! ;   and,  in 

oil,  or  electricity,  suited  for  use  in  warehouses  or  upon  cases  where  such  cases  where  such 
wharves  and  pavements)  motor- vehicles     are      motor-vehicles  are 

imported  having  imported  having 
bodies  suited  or  de-  bodies  suited  or  de- 
signed for  carrying  signed  for  carrying 
passengers,  an  addi-  passengers,  an  addi- 
tional duty  (herein  tional  duty  (herein 
referred  to  as  "body  referred  to  as  "body 
duty")  of  10%  ad  duty")  of  15%  ad 
val.  on  any  such  yaJ.  on  any  such 
vehicle  (inclusive  of  vehicle  (inclusive  of 
the  body) :  Provided  the  body)  :  Provided 
that  where  the  value  that  where  the  value 
for  duty  of  any  for  duty  of  any 
vehicle  (inclusive  of  vehicle  (inclusive  of 
the  body)  exceeds  the  body)  exceeds 
£200  the  body  duty  £200  the  body  dutv 
shall  be:  On  £200  of  shall  be:  On  £200 
such  value,  10%  ad.  0f  such  value,  15% 
val.;  on  the  re-  ad  val..  on  the  re- 
mainder of  such  niainder  of  such 
value,  5%  ad  val,         value,  7\%  ad  val. 
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(1)  When  any  body  of  a  motor -vehicle  suited  or  designed  for  carrying  passengers  is  imported  by  itself  or 
otherwise  than  as  set  out  above,  body  duty  shall  be  payable  and  the  Minister  shall  determine  the  amount 
of  such  body  duty.  The  body  duty  so  payable  shall  as  nearly  as  may  be,  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  body  duty 
that  would  have  been  payable  if  such  body  had  been  imported  as  part  of  and  attached  to  a  motor-vehicle 
manufactured  in  the  same  country  as  the  body. 

(2)  Where  the  Minister  is  of  opinion  that  any  body  duty  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  evaded  or  avoided 
by  the  importation  of  any  motor-vehicles  without  engines,  tires,  or  other  component  parts,  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  are  usually  imported  therewith,  the  Minister  may,  at  his  discretion,  require  that 
body  duty  shall  be  paid  as  if  such  engines,  tires,  or  other  component  parts  had  been  imported  with  such 
vehicles. 

563.  Speedometers   and    mileage -recorders,    suited    for   use  on 

road -vehicles   10%  ad  val.  35%  ad  val. 

598.  Timber,  rough-sawn — 

(1)  Ash,  hickory,  lancewood,  lignum  vitae,  and  the  timbers 

the   botanical   names  of   which   are   Swietenia  species, 

Juglans  species,  Juniperus  virginiana  (red  cedar),  Quer- 

cus    sessiliflora,    Quercus    pedunculata,    Quercus  alba, 

Quercus   garryana   and   such   other  similar   species  or 

kinds  of  timbers  as  the  Minister  may  from  time  to 

time  approve   Free.  Free. 

600.  (3)  N.e.i   2s.  per  100  sup.  ft.      2s.  per  100  sup.  ft. 


Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico 

Writing  under  date  September  27,  1926,  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico 
City  advises  that  a  large  number  of  changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the 
Mexican  Customs  Tariff.  These  changes  refer  principally  to  jewellery,  boots 
and  shoes,  dyestuffs,  tanning  materials,  rails  and  fastenings,  and  certain  chem- 
icals. The  following  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 
Fraction. 

Fractions  60  to  66  are  cancelled  and  the  following  substituted: — 

60.  High  boots  of  all  kinds,  n.o.s.,  4  pesos  per  pair  (equal  to  $2  per  pair),  plus 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  ad  valorem  rate  to  be  calculated  on  a  minimum  price 
of  20  pesos  ($10)  per  pair. 

61.  Cloth  shoes  of  all  kinds,  with  soles  of  any  other  material,  except  leather,  up 
to  20  centimetres  (7.87  inches)  in  length:  40  centavos  (20c.)  per  pair,  plus  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  ad  valorem  rate  to  be  calculated  on  a  minimum  price  of  2 
pesos  ($1)  per  pair. 

62.  Cloth  shoes  of  all  kinds,  with  soles  of  any  other  material,  except  leather, 
more  than  20  centimetres  (7.87  inches)  in  length;  80  centavos  (40c.)  per  pair, 
plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  ad  valorem  rate  to  be  calculated  on  a  minimum 
price  of  3  pesos  ($1.50)  per  pair. 

63.  Shoes  up  to  12  centimetres  (4.72  inches)  in  length,  of  all  kinds  n.o.s.:  70 
centavos  (35c.)  per  pair,  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  ad  valorem  rate  to  be 
calculated  on  a  minimum  price  of  3  pesos  ($1.50)  per  pair. 

64.  Shoes  of  more  than  12  centimetres  (4.72  inches)  and  not  more  than  20  centi- 
metres (7.87  inches)  in  length,  of  all  kinds  n.o.s.:  1  peso  and  10  centavos  (55c.) 
per  pair,  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,,  the  ad  valorem  rate  to  be  calculated  on  a 
minimum  price  of  5  pesos  ($2.50)  per  pair. 

65.  Shoes  of  more  than  20  centimetres  (7.87  inches)  in  length,  of  all  kinds  n.o.s.: 
2  pesos  50  centavos  ($1.25)  per  pair,  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  ad  valorem 
rate  to  be  calculated  on  a  minimum  price  of  7  pesos  50  centavos  ($3.75)  per  pair. 

66.  Shoes  of  more  than  20  centimetres  in  length,  of  material  n.o.s.,  with  double- 
sewn  edges  of  the  type  known  as  "Goodyear  welt":  2  pesos  50  centavos  ($1.25) 
per  pair,  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  ad  valorem  rate  to  be  calculated  on  a 
minimum  price  of  12  pesos  ($6)  per  pair. 

229-A.         Railway  ties  of  iron  or  steel,  50  centavos  per  100  gross  kilos.,  $2.20  per  ton. 
(New  item.) 

239.  Bolts,  nuts,  fishplates,  spikes,  switches*  points  and  crossings,  and  rail  fasten- 

ings in  general,  5  centavos  per  gross  kilo  =  1.13c.  per  pound.  (No  change,  except 
that  229-A  was  formerly  included  with  this  fraction.) 

510-A.         Acetone,  12  centavos  per  legal  kilo  =  2.72c.  per  pound.    (New  item.) 
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Czecho-Slovak  Customs  Tariff 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  has  for- 
warded the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  a  copy  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Customs  Law  Amendment  No.  109,  dated  June  22,  1926.  The  measure  provides 
for  a  number  of  tariff  changes,  of  which  the  most  important  and  of  the  most 
interest  to  Canada  are  those  affecting  agricultural  products.  Some  of  the  new 
rates  of  duty  established  were  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journals 
Nos.  1180  (September  11,  page  338)  and  No.  1183  (October  2,  pages  418-19). 

Fixed  duties  for  grain  and  milled  products,  writes  Mr.  Wilgress,  are  pro- 
vided in  place  of  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  formerly  in  effect.  Increased  duties 
go  into  force  for  live  stock  and  animal  food  products  as  well  as  specific  duties 
on  motor  cars  in  place  of  ad  valorem  duty.  The  new  law  empowers  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  the  system  of  granting  licenses  for  the  duty-free  import  of 
grain,  except  barley,  and  malt,  and  of  beans,  peas,  and  rice  to  exporters  of  these 
products,  or  products  milled  therefrom.  There  is  a  clause  which  empowers  the 
Government  in  the  case  of  unusual  necessity  to  reduce  below  the  minimum 
rates  or  to  entirely  abolish  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  the  duties  on 
grain,  milled  products,  cattle,  and  fats.  Finally,  the  enactment  contains  an  anti- 
dumping clause. 

The  rates  of  duty  in  the  Customs  Law  Amendment,  Mr.  Wilgress  explains, 
are  divided  into  three  groups. 

The  first  group  comprises  the  altered  rates  of  the  general  tariff  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  become  effective  at  once.  The  effect  of  the  decision  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Government  as  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
announcements  already  referred  to  has  been  to  defer  the  application  of  these 
rates  to  Canadian  goods. 

The  second  group  of  duties  comprises  those  provisional  rates  which  came 
into  force  when  the  law  became  effective  and  will  remain  in  force  until  altered 
by  trade  treaty  provisions.  These  are  the  rates  which  will  apply  to  Canadian 
goods  for  the  present. 

The  third  group  comprises  the  minimum  rates  of  duty  below  which  conces- 
sions cannot  be  made  in  any  trade  treaty  which  Czecho-Slovakia  may  conclude 
with  another  country. 

Of  the  changes  applicable  to  manufactured  goods,  Mr.  Wilgress  observes, 
those  affecting  motor  cars  and  tractors  are  of  the  most  interest  to  Canada. 

For  passenger  motor  cars  weighing  up  to  1,000  kg.  (2,204  pounds)  the  duty 
is  2,300  crowns  (about  $68)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds),  the  same  rate  being 
applicable  under  the  general  and  minimum  schedules.  For  passenger  motor  cars 
weighing  more  than  1,000  kg.  the  duty  is  2,700  crowns  (about  $80)  per  100  kg., 
while  chassis  of  a  value  of  over  80,000  crowns  (about  $2,368)  or  motor  csrs 
whose  chassis  is, valued  at  over  that  amount  pay  a  supplementary  duty  of  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  former  general  duty  on  motor  cars  was  65  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  the  conventional  duty  45  per  cent.  Automobiles  from  countries 
which  have  concluded  commercial  treaties  with  Czecho-Slovakia  may,  at  the 
option  of  the  importer,  be  dutiable  either  at  the  previous  conventional  ad  valorem 
duty  or  at  the  new  specific  duties. 

For  motor  trucks  weighing  up  to  1,500  kg.  (3,306  pounds)  the  duty  is  1,900 
crowns  ($56.24)  per  100  kg.;  for  those  weighing  from  1,500  to  3,000  kg.  (6,612 
pounds)  a  duty  of  1,700  crowns  ($50.62)  is  provided,  and  for  those  weighing 
over  3,000  kg.  a  duty  of  1,400  crowns  ($41.44)  per  100  kg. 

Motor  ploughs  and  tractors  weighing  up  to  1,500  kg.  are  subject  to  a  duty 
of  540  crowns  ($15.98)  per  100  kg.;  (those  weighing  from  1,500  to  3,000  kg.  a 
duty  of  680  crowns  ($20.13)  per  100  kg.;  and  those  weighing  over  3,000  ksr.  a 
duty  of  520  crowns  ($21.31)  per  100  kg. 
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FOREIGN  CONSULS  IN  CANADA 

Argentina  Officer  Title 

Halifax  A.  Nagle  Jones   Vice-Consul 

Montreal   J.  Alex.  Gordon    Vice-Consul 

Ottawa  J.  C.  Margueirat   Consul-General 

St.  John,  N.B  Hugh  H.  McLean  Vice-Consul 

Toronto   F.  B.  Featherstonehaugh   Vice-Consul 

Vancouver   F.  W.  Bernard   Vice-Consul 

Victoria  Cecil  H.  Branson   Vice-Consul 

Quebec  J.  E.  Corriveau   Vice-Consul 

Austria 

Montreal  F.  Franke  Hon.  Consul 

Belgium 

Edmonton   H.  Milton  Martin  Consul 

Halifax  Alfred  N.  Jones  Consul 

Montreal   A.  Remes   Consul-General 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C  Thes.  Collart    ...  Consular  Agent 

Quebec  Rene  Dupont  Consul 

Regina   P.  M.  Anderson   Vice-Consul 

St.  John   D.  Mullin  Consul 

Sydney   E.  C.  Hanrahan   Vice-Consul 

Toronto  C.  Rochereau  de  la  Sabliere  Consul 

Vancouver   L.  J.  Ladner   Consul 

Victoria  W.  S.  Terry   Consul 

Winnipeg   A.  de  Jardin   Consul 

Bolivia 

Victoria  C.  L.  H.  Branson   ; . . .  Hon.  Consul 

Brazil 

Gaspe,  P.Q  C.  S.  LeBoutillier   Vice-Consul 

Gaspe   P.  E.  Le  Gros   Consular  Agent 

Montreal   Antonio  R.  Braga   .Consul 

Montreal  F.  W.  Mills   Vice-Consul 

Paspebiac,  P.Q  E.  A.  A.  Bouillon  .Vice-Consul 

Quebec  Thephille  Levasseur   Vice-Consul 

Quebec  J.  B.  Morissette   Consular  Agent 

St.  John   F.  L.  Roderick  Vice-Consul 

Toronto   W.  S.  Kerman   Vice-Consul 

Toronto   T.  J.  Mason   Consular  Agent 

VancouveV   S.  J.  Emanuels   Vice-Consul 

Vancouver  J.  W.  Prescott  Consular  Agent 

Chile 

Montreal   F.  J.  de  Lima   Consul 

Toronto   A.  G.  Guerrero    Hon.  Consul 

Vancouver   M.  P.  Morris    Consul-General 

China 

Ottawa  Chow  Kwo  Hsien  Consul-General 

Vancouver   Ouei  Tze  Liang    Consul,  Alta.  &  BC.onl] 

Colombia 

Montreal   Jorge  A.  Gonzalez  Ponce   Consul-General 

Vancouver   H.  J.  Morris  Consul 

Costa  Rica 

Montreal  F.  J.  de  Lima   Hon.  Consul 

Cuba 

Annapolis  F.  C.  Whitman   Consular  Agent 

Bridgewater,  N.S  A.  Roberts  Consular  Agent 

Halifax  P.  A.  Bonet  y  Leon  Consul-General 

Montreal   A.  Sainz  de  la  Pena  Consul 

St.  John   J.  R.  Ponce  y  Martinez   Consul 

Toronto   C.  Barranco  y  Fernandez   Consul 

Yarmouth,  N.S  A.  W.  Eakins   Consul 
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Montreal   F.  V.  Kveton   Consul 

Montreal   V.  Cicvarek  Vice-Consul 

Denmark 

Calgary  P.  Pallesen   Vice-Consul 

Chatham  F.  E.  Neale  Vice-Consul 

Halifax  H.  I.  Mathers  Consul 

Montreal   J.  E.  Boggild   Consul-General 

Montreal   Count  E.  H.  Schack  Vice-Consul 

Quebec  W.  H.  Petry   Vice-Consul 

Regina   F.  J.  Knudsen   Vice-Consul 

St.  John   P.  Turcot   Vice-Consul 

Toronto   D.  V.  Klein  Vice-Consul 

Vancouver   W.  A.  Ward   Consul 

Winnipeg  . .  K.  Schioler  , . . .  Vice-Consul 

Winnipeg  A.  C.  Johnson   Consul 

Dominican  Republic 

Halifax   W.  A.  Black   Vice-Consul 

Montreal   F.  Espaillat  de  la  Mota   Consul-General 

Finland 

Montreal  A.  Rauanheimo   Consul-General 

Montreal   A.  Sandstrum   Vice-Consul 

Port  Arthur,  Ont  Erick  J.  Korte   Vice-Consul 

Quebec  and  St.  John   D.  J.  Cable   Hon.  Vice-Consul 

Toronto   A.  Saarimaki  Hon.  Vice-Consul 

Vancouver  G.  W.  Tornroos  Hon.  Vice-Consul 

Winnipeg   A.  Hermanson  Hon.  Vice-Consul 

France 

Calgary   F.  de  Roussy  de  Sales   Consular  Agent 

Edmonton   P.  G.  Jenvrin   Consular  Agent 

Halifax  E.  Gaboury  Consular  Agent 

Montreal   Baron  R.  de  Vitrolles   Consul-General 

North  Sydney  E.  Lacroix   Consular  Agent 

Quebec  R.  de  St.  Victor   Consular  Agent 

Regina   S.  M.  Jean   Acting  Consular  Agent 

St,  John   W.  H.  Harrison   Consular  Agent 

Toronto  C.  E.  Rochereau  de  la  Sabliere  Consular  Agent 

Vancouver  P.  M.  Suzor  Consul 

Winnipeg   J.  H.  Bourgouin   Consular  Agent 

Germany 

Montreal   L.  Kempff   Consul-General 

Winnipeg  Dr.  M.  Lorenz   Consul 

Greece 

Toronto  H.  C.  Miller   Hon.  Vice-Consul 

Guatemala 

Montreal   L.  G.  A.  Cresse    Hon.  Consul 

Quebec  J.  S.  Royer    Hon.  Consul 

Toronto  G.  N.  Morang   Consul 

Vancouver   C.  R.  Fripp   Hon.  Consul 

Winnipeg   C.  N.  Bell    Consul 

Haiti 

Halifax   F.  W.  Dickie   Hon.  Consul 

Montreal   Joseph  Daoust    Consul 

Quebec  L.  Rouillard   Consul 

Toronto   J.  A.  Gunn   Hon.  Consul 

Honduras 

Montreal   A.  C.  Midence  •   Consul 

Toronto  R.  L.  Defries   Consul 

Hungary 

Montreal  A.  Haydin   Consul-General 
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Italy  Officer  Title 

Calgary  Italo  Rader  Acting  Consular  Agent 

Edmonton   G.  de  Angelis   Consular  Agent 

Fernie,  B.C  L.  Carosella  Acting  Consular  Agent 

Fort  William  E.  Marino   Consular  Agent 

Halifax  W.  B.  Spencer   Acting  Consular  Agent 

Hamilton   \  . .  N.  Masi   Consular  Agent 

Montreal   G.  P.  Margotti   Consul-General  for  Can 

ada,  excluding  Ontark 

Montreal   P.  Gerbore   Vice-Consul 

Montreal   V.  V.  Restaldi   Hon.  Vice-Consul 

Niagara  Falls  P.  Brada   Acting  Consular  Agent 

Ottawa  Dr.  Bonardelli   Con.  Gen.  for  Ontario 

Sault  Ste.  Marie   G.  Grassi   „  Consular  Agent 

St.  John   W.  D.  Ledingham  Acting  Consular  Agent 

Toronto  G.  B.  Ciceri  Consular  Agent 

Quebec  A.  Huot   Consular  Agent 

Sydney  T.  D.  Pistone   Acting  Consular  Agent 

Vancouver   N.  Masi   Consular  Agenr 

Winnipeg   Count  G.  Barattieri  di  San  Pietro  Consular  Agent 

Japan 

Ottawa  N.  Matsunaga   Consul-General 

Vancouver  T.  Kawai   Consul 

Latvia 

Halifax   W.  Currie   Vice-Consul 

Montreal   A.  E.  Francis  Consul 

Vancouver  W.  Savage   Consul 

Liberia 

Halifax  Henry  Hechler    Consul 

Mexico 

Halifax  L.  Avard  Forsyth   Hon.  Consul 

Montreal  Erigine  Godin   Hon.  Consul 

St.  John   F.  S.  Stewart   Hon.  Consul 

Toronto  L.  Medina  Barron  Consul-General 

Toronto   M.  G.  Calderon  Vice-Consul 

Vancouver  L.  Izaguirre   Consul 

Victoria  C.  H.  Branson   Hon.  Consul 

Winnipeg  A.  S.  Douglass   Hon.  Consul 

Netherlands 

Calgary  J.  W.  Hugill   Hon.  Vice-Consul 

Halifax   F.  K.  Warren   Hon.  Vice-Consul 

Montreal   T.  H.  de  Meester  Consul-General 

Quebec  T.  P.  Ross    Vice-Consul 

St.  John,  N.B  Thos.  Nagle   Vice-Consul 

Sydney   A.  N.  McLennan  Vice-Consul 

Toronto  A.  Nordheimer   Con.-Gen.  for  Ontario 

Vancouver  M.  A.  van  Roggen   Consul 

Winnipeg   L.  J.  F.  van  Reimsdjk    Vice-Consul 

Nicaragua 

Montreal   Paul  Viau    Consul 

Quebec  A..  Dery  Consul 

Norway 

Campbellton,  N.B  M.  A.  Kelly    Vice-Consul 

Camrose,  Alta  Dr.  F.  A.  Nordebye   Vice-Consul 

Chatham,  N.B  F.  E.  Neale   Vice-Consul 

Halifax  H.  I.  Mathers    Consul 

Louisburg,  N.S   G.  D.  D.  Lewis   Vice-Consul 

Montreal   L.  C.  M.  Aubert    Consul-General 

Montreal   S.  St'eckmest   Vice-Consul 

Nanaimo    A.  E.  Planta    Vice-Consul 

North  Sydney   W.  Hackett   Vice-Consul 

Outlook,  Sask  P.  M.  Henricks    Acting  Vice-Consul 
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Port  Arthur   .J.  Antonisen    Vice-Consul 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C  J.  Dybhavn    Vice-Consul 

Quebec  A.  C.  Scott   Vice-Consul 

St.  John,  N.B  H.  H.  McLean,  jr   Vice-Consul 

Sydney    J.  A.  Young   Vice-Consul 

Toronto  C.  J.  P.  Printz    Vice-Consul 

Vancouver   C.  B.  Stahdschmidt   Consul 

Vancouver   C.  J.  Bjorke    Vice-Consul 

Victoria  F.  A.  Futeher  Vice-Consul 

Winnipeg   C.  I.  Kummen   Vice-Consul 

Panama 

Halifax  W.  A.  Black   Consul 

Montreal  N.  Tetrault  Consul 

Toronto  E.  Le  Feuvre   Hon.  Consul 

Vancouver   M.  P.  Morris    Consul 

Paraguay- 
Montreal   Henry  Miles   Consul-General 

Quebec  E.  G.  Tanguay  Vice-Consul 

Toronto  Frank  Yeigh   Vice-Consul 

Peru 

Montreal   D.  Cuetara   Hon.  Consul 

Vancouver  Claudio  R.  Davis    Consul-General 

Vancouver  N.  R.  Fisher  Vice-Consul 

Poland 

Montreal  Dr.  M.  Straszewski   Consul-General 

Portugal 

Gaspe  Basin   C.  S.  Leboutillier  Acting  Vice-Consul 

Halifax   H.  Oxley   Consul 

Montreal   C.  de  Souza  E.  Napoles  Hon.  Consul 

North  Sydney   W.  Hackett  Vice-Consul 

Paspebiac,  P.Q  J.  C.  Le  Quesne   Acting  Vice-Consul 

Rimouski,  P.Q  F.  N.  Blair   Acting  Vice-Consul 

St.  John   M.  A.  Allison   Consul 

Toronto   J.  B.  Maclean   Hon.  Consul 

Roumania 

Montreal  Geo.  A.  Simard   Hon.  Consul-General 

Salvador 

Vancouver  E.  J.  Leveson  Hon.  Consul 

Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes 

Montreal  Capt.  A.  V.  Seferovitch   Consul 

Siam 

Vancouver  W.  W.  Armstrong   Consul 

Spain 

Halifax  H.  W.  Jones   Vice-Consul 

Montreal  Suque  y  Sucona   Consul 

Montreal   E.  P.  Petinto   Hon.  Vice-Consul 

Quebec  Horace  Coulombe   Hon.  Vice-Consul 

Toronto  J.  E.  Thompson    Consul 

Vancouver  F.  W.  Bernard   Hon.  Vice-Consul 

Sweden 

Calgary  J.  W.  Hugill   Consul 

Chatham  D.  S.  Creaghan   Vice-Consul 

Dawson,  Y.T  T.  A.  Firth   Vice-Consul 

Edmonton   E.  R.  T.  Skarin   Vice-Consul 

Halifax  J.  M.  Davidson   Vice-Consul 

Ft.  William-Pt.  Arthur  J.  O.  Johnson   Vice-Consul 
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Montreal   M.  Clarholm   Consul -General 

Prince  Rupert   O.  Hanson  Vice-Consul 

Quebec  F.  M.  Duggan   Vice-Consul 

Newcastle   D.  S.  Creaghan    Vice-Consul 

Richibucto,  N.B  G.  A.  Hutchinson    Vice-Consul 

Sheet  Harbour   F.  MacMillan   Vice-Consul 

Sydney  J.  G.  Angwin   Vice-Consul 

St.  John   M.  B.  Edwards    Vice-Consul 

Toronto  W.  J.  Beaton    Vice-Consul 

Vancouver   R.  V.  Winch    Vice-Consul 

Wetaskewin,  Alta  J.  P.  Johnson    Vice-Consul 

Winnipeg   H.  J.  Smith   ■   Consul 

Switzerland 

Montreal  Walter  Thurnheer    Consul-General 

Toronto  E.  R.  Zuerrer    Consul 

Winnipeg   Paul  Cattin    Acting  Consul 

Vancouver   S.  Gentzburger   Consul 

United  States 

Annapolis,  N.S  J.  M.  Owen   Consular  Agent 

Bathurst,  N.B  C.  M.  Mersereau   Consular  Agent 

Beebe  Junction,  P.Q  H.  S.  Beebe   Consular  Agent 

Calgary  ,  S.  C.  Reat  Consul 

Calgary  H.  L.  Fitts   Vice-Consul 

Campbellton,  N.B  G.  C.  Woodward   Consul 

Charlottetown,  P.E.I  E.  N.  Gunsaulus,  jr  Vice-Consul 

Cumberland,  B.C  G.  VV.  Clinton   Consular  Agent 

Edmonton   O.  G.  Loren   Vice-Consul 

Fernie,  B.C  N.  F.  Brand   Consul 

Fernie   G.  A.  Follet   Vice-Consul 

Ft.  William-Pt,  Arthur  M.  M.  Vance   Consul 

Ft.  William-Pt.  Arthur  H.  I.  DeLamater   Vice-Consul 

Fredericton,  N.B  F.  C.  Johnson   Vice-Consul 

Gaspe,  P.Q  K.  J.  Carter    Consular  Agent 

Halifax  WT.  H.  Robertson   Consul-General 

Halifax  D.  S.  Haven    Consul 

Halifax  W.  C.  Stewart    Vice-Consul 

Hamilton   R.  F.  Boyce   Consul 

Hamilton   K.  Alexander    Vice-Consul 

Kenora,  Ont  R.  H.  Moore   Consular  Agent 

Kingston   F.  S.  Johnson   Consul 

Lethbridge,  Alta  R.  A.  Thrall   Consular  Agent. 

Liverpool.  N.S  J.  M.  Mack  Consular  Agent 

London,  Ont  G.  R.  Taggart   Consul 

London,  Ont  C.  E.  Payne   Vice-Con -ul 

Louisburg,  N.S  A.  A.  Martell   Consular  Agent 

Lunenburg.  N.S  C.  W.  Lane   Consular  Agent 

Moncton,  N.B   B.  M.  Ramusen  Consul 

Moncton,  N.B  E.  A.  Cummings   Vice-Consul 

Montreal   A.  Halstead   Consul-General 

Montreal  tf.  M.  Lakin   Consul 

Montreal  W.  I.  Jackson  Consul 

Montreal   J.  R.  Barry   Vice-Consul 

Montreal   G.  A.  Cournoyer   Vice-Consul 

Montreal   J.  W.  Clark   Vice-Consul 

Montreal   J.  F.  Deming   Vice-Consul 

Nanamio,  B.C  A.  C.  VanHouten   Consular  Agent 

Newcastle,  N.B  LA.  Creaghan    Consular  Agent 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.   . .  W.  W.  Brunswick   Consul 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont  O.  H.  Massie   Vice-Consul 

North  Bay,  Ont  G.  Atcheson,  jr  Vice-Consul 

Ocean  Falls,  B.C  H.  E.  Burden    Consular  Agent 

Ottawa  J.  G.  Foster    Consul-General 

Ottawa  J.  D.  Hiekorson   Consul 

Ottawa  H.  M.  Sanford   Vice-Consul 

Ottawa  E.  M.  Hoyt  Vice-Consul 

Port  Arthur   H.  I.  De  Lamater  Vice-Consul 
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Port  Arthur   M.  M.  Vance   Consul 

Pt.  Hawkesbury,  N.S  J.  J.  Bourinot  Consular  Agent 

Prescott,  Ont  W.  P.  Garrety   Consul 

Prescott,  Ont  P.  J.  McAndrews  Vice-Consul 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C   E.  A.  Wakefield    Consul 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C  D.  W.  Maher   Vice-Consul 

Quebec  E.  H.  Dennison  Consul 

Quebec  E.  W.  LaRicheliere   Vice-Consul 

Riviere  du  Loup,  P.Q  W.  P.  George    Consul 

Riviere  du  Loup-  W.  M.  P.  Mitchell    Vice-Consul 

Regina  ..P.  H.  Cram   Consul 

Regina   E.  E.  Herbert  Vice-Consul 

Sarnia,  Ont  F.  C.  Slater  Consul 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont  W.  E.  Chapman   Consul 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont  H.  S.  Bursley   Consul 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont  E.  J.  Collis  Vice-Consul 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q  C.  B.  Hosmer    Consul 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q  E.  L.  Monroe   Vice-Consul 

Sherbrooke   W.  J.  Linthicum   Vice-Consul 

Summerside,  P.E.I  D.  O.  Stewart    Consular  Agent 

Sydney  H.  H.  Dick   Consul 

Sydney   E.  H.  Johnson    Vice-Consul 

St.  John,  N.B  R.  Wormuth   Consul 

St.  John.  N.B  E.  H.  Carter   Vice-Consul 

St.  Leonards,  N.B  A.  P.  Labbie  Consular  Agent 

St.  Stephen,  N.B  G.  L.  Brist   , . .  Vice-Consul 

St.  Stephen,  N.B  F.  N.  Mitchell   Vice-Consul 

Toronto  E.  Sauer   Consul 

Toronto  C.  P.  Fletcher   Vice-Consul 

Toronto   F.  A.  Bohne    Vice-Consul 

Toronto  S.  E.  C.  Kendrick  Vice-Consul 

Vancouver   . .  E.  L.  Harris    Consul-General 

Vancouver   H.  S.  Tewell   Consul 

Vancouver   L.  R.  Blohm   Consul 

Vancouver   S.  A.  Belovosky   Vice-Consul 

Vancouver   F.  S.  Weaver   Vice-Consul 

Victoria  G.  A.  Bucklin  Consul 

Victoria  R.  M.  Newcomb   Vice-Consul 

White  Horse,  Y.T       Consular  Agent 

Windsor   H.  F.  Hawley  Consul 

Windsor    A.  D.  Wells    . .  Vice-Consul 

Windsor   H.  M.  Carlson   Vice-Consul 

Winnipeg  . . . '.  P.  S.  Heintsleman    Consul-General 

Winnipeg   J.  G.  Erhardt   Consul 

Winnipeg   R.  R.  Winslow  Consul 

Winnipeg    L.  H.  Johnson   Vice-Consul 

Yarmouth,  N.S  G.  R.  Willson    Consul 

Uruguay 

Halifax   James  Neville   Vice-Consul 

Montreal   W.  R.  Eakin   ...Hon.  Consul 

St.  John   Cyrus  F.  Inches   Vice-Consul 

Sydney   M.  W.  McDonald   Hon.  Vice-Consul 

Vancouver  C.  E.  Disher   Hon.  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela 

Halifax   H.  R.  Silver   Vice-Consul 

Montreal  A.  Baptista  Consul 

Toronto   C.  A.  Barranco   Consul 


SUGAR  CROP  OF  ANTIGUA 

The  sugar  crop  of  Antigua  in  1926  amounted  to  12,200  tons,  which,  though 
less  than  in  1925,  is  well  above  the  average  of  recent  years.  Among  minor  indus- 
tries, it  is  pleasing  (says  the  Monthly  Review  of  Barclays  Bank)  to  note  increases 
in  the  exports  of  cotton,  coconuts,  and  concentrated  lime  juice.  Recent  weather 
has  been  favourable  and  prospects  for  the  coming  crops  are  good. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by 
the  Departments  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  as  follows: — 

Public  Works  Department. — Three  hundred  galvanized  steel  towers  as  specified  (tenders 
close  January  18,  1927) ;  three  kv.a.  single-phase  transformers  and  accessories  (tenders  close 
February  15,  1927). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — One  hundred  miles  copper  wire  1/18  vulcanized  rubber- 
insulated  taped  and  braided  twin  twisted — one  red,  one  black — to  specification  (tenders  close 
October  28,  1926) ;  2  tons  wire,  galvanized,  binding,  60  pounds  per  mile,  as  specified  (ten- 
ders close  November  30,  1926) ;  150  switches,  1  key,  6  point,  2  position,  silver  contacts,  make 
before  break,  mounted  in  box;  100  switches,  2  key,  6  point,  2  position,  silver  contacts,  make 
before  break,  mounted  in  box  (tenders  close  December  6,  1926). 

The  above  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  and  Controller  of 
Stores,  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  9,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  9,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  4,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending   Week  Ending 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Fr. 

Czecho -Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


Parity 
.00  ?4.86| 


.203 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
.108 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.14125 
.498 
.3709 
2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.198 

4.87§ 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
.708 
.4020 

4.865 
.567 


October  4, 

October 

1926 

1926 

$4.8450 

$4.8475 

.0272 

.0278 

.0296 

.0296 

.0252 

.0252 

.0283 

.0287 

.4004 

.4001 

.0377 

.0411 

.1507 

.1492 

.0520 

.0520 

.1933 

.1932 

.2382 

.2381 

.0120 

.0123 

.2191 

.2191 

.2674 

.2673 

.2655 

.2654 

.1412 

.1412 

.4856 

.4850 

.4525 

.4500 

.3650 

.3650 

.9938 

1.0000 

.4840 

.4800 

.4081 

.4075 

.1500 

.1425 

.0053 

4.8500 

4.8500 

.005—1.0162 

1.0162 

.6487 

.6206 

.4025 

.4025 

3.7800 

3.7000 

.5725 

.5662 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
Teceived  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,''  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadlan  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victorl\;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1102.  Flour. — Jamaican  commission  house  invites  quotations  on  second-quality  flour. 

1103.  Oatmeal. — A  Belfast  firm,  already  successful  in  certain  Canadian  food  lines,  are 
anxious  to  represent  a  good  Canadian  oatmeal  merchant  in  Northern  Ireland. 

1104.  Butter. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Liverpool  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  not  represented  in  this  area  for  the  coming  season.  Would  be  quite  prepared  to 
accept  sub-agency  under  representatives  already  appointed  in  other  centres  provided  such 
an  arrangement  could  be  made. 

1105.  Canned  Fruit. — Large  firm  in  Belfast  are  open  to  represent  good  Canadian  fruit- 
packing  house  in  Northern  Ireland. 

1106.  Haddock. — Jamaican  commission  house  wishes  to  sell  preserved  haddock. 

1107.  Pickled  Herring. — Jamaican  firm  of  foodstuffs  brokers  wish  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  pickled  herring. 

1108.  Codfish,  Sardines,  Potatoes,  Onions,  Peas,,  Beans  and  Oats. — A  broker  in  Havana 
is  desirous  of  corresponding  with  Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  shipment  of  these  com- 
modities to  the  Cuban  market. 

1109.  Frozen  Salmon  and  Poultry. — A  large  firm  of  fishcurers  in  Glasgow  are  open  to 
act  as  agents  for  Canadian  frozen  salmon  and  poultry. 

1110.  Poultry. — A  firm  of  provision  merchants  at  Sheffield  are  in  the  market  from  time 
to  time  for  Canadian  dressed  poultry.  Interested  firms  are  invited  to  submit  c.i.f.  offers 
when  supplies  are  available. 

Miscellaneous 

1111.  Footwear. — Firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Jamaica  wish  to  sell  rubber  sport  • 
shoes. 

1112.  Hosiery. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Dublin  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  hosiery 
manufacturer. 

1113.  Cotton  and  Silk  Gloves. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Dublin  wishes  to  represent 
a  Canadian  glove  manufacturer. 

1114.  Sailcloth. — Commission  agents  in  Jamaica  would  like  to  represent  Canadian 
exporter  of  sailcloth. 

1115.  Cordage. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  wish  to  handle  manila  rope  and 
twine. 

1116.  Brushes. — An  Irish  Free  State  manufacturers'  agent  would  represent  a  Canadian 
brush  manufacturer. 

1117.  Hardware  for  Shipyards. — A  timber  broker  in  Belfast,  with  close  association  with 
shipyards,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware  used  by 
shipyards;  for  instance,  rivets.  Any  firms  desiring  representation  in  Northern  Ireland  are 
advised  to  get  in  touch. 

1118.  Paints  and  Varnish. — Commission  house  in  Jamaica  is  anxious  to  sell  Canadian 
paints  and  varnish. 

1119.  Tool  Handles. — A  Sheffield  firm  of  tool  manufacturers  are  open  to  receive  c.i.f. 
offers  on  second-quality  rake  handles  of  4  feet  6  inches  in  length  and  diameters  of  1  inch 
and  IViq  inch. 

1120.  Machine  Tools. — A  Sheffield  firm  of  merchants  are  open  to  see  catalogues  and 
c.i.f.  sterling  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  special  types  of  machine  tools,  etc., 
not  already  represented  in  this  country.    Interested  as  buyers. 

1121.  Cobalt  Metal. — A  Sheffield  firm  of  importers  are  desirous  of  establishing  direct 
•  contact,  as  buyers,  with  Canadian  producers  not  represented  in  this  country. 
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1122.  Cobalt  Metal. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  mineral  merchants  invite  offers  as 
buyers  from  Canadian  producers. 

1123.  Zinc  Spelter. — A  Sheffield  firm  of  importers  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  as 
buyers  with  Canadian  producers  of  zinc  spelter  in  slabs  of  at  least  98  per  cent  purity. 

1124.  Lumber. — A  Dublin  timber  broker  is  open  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of 
spruce.  Interested  firms  should  communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Dublin. 

1125.  Lumber. — A  brokerage  house  in  Havana  invites  correspondence  from  lumber 
shippers. 

1126.  Douglas  Fir. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  timber  brokers  are  interested  in  establishing 
connections  with  Douglas  firm  exporters. 

1127.  Box  Boards. — A  Sheffield  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  offers  as  buyers  of  box 
board  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1128.  Box  Shooks. — A  firm  of  Sheffield  merchants,  interested  as  buyers,  are  open  to 
receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  on  specifications  as  follows:  lengths,  15|  inches; 
widths,  14^  inches;  depth,  *1\  inches;  end  pieces,  i  inch;  other  pieces,  i  inch.  Use  normally 
2,00J  boxes  per  week.    Quotations  to  be  per  box  delivered  Sheffield. 

1129.  Apple  Wood. — A  Sheffield  firm  of  tool  manufacturers  are  interested  in  securing 
offers  on  apple  wood  in  boards  of  1-inch  thickness,  suitable  for  manufacture  into  saw  handles. 
Quotations  must  be  ci.f.  United  Kingdom  port. 

1130.  Sulphite  Pulp. — A  firm  of  paper  manufacturers  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  receive 
quotations  for  sulphite  pulp  according  to  sample.   Demand  about  400  tons  per  year. 

1131.  Sulphate  Pulp. — A  firm  of  paper  manufacturers  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  receive 
quotations  for  prime  strong  kraft  pulp;  quotations  must  be  on  the  basis  of  air-dry.  The 
demand  would  be  about  3,000  tons  per  year.   Shipments  to  be  made  500  tons  bi-monthly. 

1132.  General  Agency. — Canadian  manufacturers'  representative  in  Havana,  Cuba,  is 
open  to  accept  agencies  of  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  trading  with  that  republic. 

1133.  Agencies  for  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — A  London  corporation,  which  pur- 
chases all  kinds  of  products  upon  behalf  of  seven  branches  in  Australia  and  over  thirty 
branches  and  agencies  in  New  Zealand,  would  be  glad  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  agent  for  any 
Canadian  manufacturer  or  shipper  who  seeks  representation  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
Canadian  firms  wishing  to  negotiate  should  submit  full  particulars  as  regards  goods,  prices, 
terms,  etc.,  in  triplicate. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Ascania,  Oct.  22;  Ausonia,  Oct.  29;  Alaunia,. 
Nov.  5;  Antonia,  Nov.  12 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Bothweil,  Oct.  23;  Brandon,  Oct.  30;  Bosworth,  Nov.  6;  Bolingbroke, 
Nov.  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Raider,  Oct.  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  Nov.  4; 
Canadian  Aviator,  Nov.  13— all  C.G.M.M.;  Comino,  Oct.  30;  Bay  State,  Nov.  13—  both 
Furness,  With}'. 

To  Liverpool. — Aurania,  Oct.  22;  Moveria,  Oct.  28;  Gracia,  Nov.  11 — all  Cunard  Line; 
Regina,  Oct.  30;  Megantic,  Nov.  6;  Doric,  Nov.  13 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Mont- 
calm, Oct.  22;  Montclare,  Oct.  29;   Metagama,  Nov.  12— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Colonian,  Oct.  23;  Welshman,  Nov.  0 — both  White  Star-Dominion 
•  Line;  Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line.  Oct.  30. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Oct.  23;  Cairnross,,  Oct.  30;  Cairn valona,  Nov. 
6 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Carmia,  Oct.  22;  Athenia,  Oct.  29;  Parthenia,  Nov.  5 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;  Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  5. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa..   Oct.   20v  Nov.    17;    Melita,  Nov.  3 — both  Canadian 

Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Importer,  Oct.  21;  Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  28;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Nov.  4;  Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  11 — all  Manchester  Liners. 
To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness,  Withy,  Oct.  30. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  Oct.  22;  Canadian  Victor,  Nov.  5 — both 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  Antwerp.— Minnedosa,  Oct.  20,  Nov.  17;  Melita,  Nov.  3— both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Canadian  Raider,  Oct.  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  Nov.  4;  Canadian  Aviator,  Nov.  13 — all 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Rotterdam.— Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Oct.  23. 
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To  Hamburg.— Essex  County,  Oct.  29 ;  Hada,  Nov.  G— both  Intercontinental  Transports 
Ltd.;  Brandon.  Oct.  30;  Bolingbroke,  Nov.  13— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Caimgowan,  Nov. 
4;  Cairndhu,  Nov.  11— both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Cruiser,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct.  23. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Spinner,  C.G.M.M.,  Oct,  25;  Mernoo,  New  Zealand 
SS,  Oct,  23. 

To  South  African  Ports.— Calumet,  Oct.  20;  Cariboo,  Nov.  15— both  Elder  Dempster 
Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  St.  Kitt,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter,  Oct,  21; 
Canadian  Carrier,  Oct.  30;  Canadian  Otter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Nov.  10— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras.— Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
Nov.  3. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown)  .—Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  4; 
Ceuta,  Canada  SS.  Line,  Nov.  2. 

To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec)  .—Northland,  Oct.  20,  Nov.  3;  Nayarit,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  8 
— both  Clarke  Steamship  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  21. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  27. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  London  and  Hull. — Valemore,  Oct.  20;  Comino,  Nov.  3 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Shipper.  Furness,  Withy,  Nov.  4. 
To  Southampton.— Ohio,  Nov.  1;   Orca,  Nov.  15— both  R.M.S.P. 
To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy.  Nov.  3. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  Nov.  3;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct. 
20,  Oct.  31. 

To  Newfoundland  South  Coast  Outports  and  St.  Pierre*  vIiquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar 
SS,  Oct.  26,  Nov.  9. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  (via  North  Sydney). — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS,  Oct.  19, 
Nov.  2. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  C.G.M.M,  Oct.  22;  Chig- 
necto.  R.M.S.P,  Nov.  5. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Oct.  20,  Nov.  17. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Nov.  3. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Nov.  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  11. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel,  Nov.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Taku. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,,  Osaka,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tsingtau. — Arizona  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Nov.  9. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 
Oct.  20. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Importer,  C.G.M.M,  Nov.  8. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Oct.  23;    Pacific  Importer,  Nov.  4 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Line. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M,  Nov.  16. 
To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn  and  Trieste. — Timavo,  Navigazione  Libera 
Triestina.  Nov.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — West  Calera,  American-Australian 
Orient  Line,  Nov.  4. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne.  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indie* 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  00 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

P.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 
Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory   includes    Straits    Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo -China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33. 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom, 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of   the  High  Commissioner  for   Canada   in   London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stcdo- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy 

Washington. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  DOUGLAS  S.  COLE'S  ITINERARY  IN 

ONTARIO 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  is  about  to 
undertake  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  with  the  object  of  stimulating  interest  in  Cana- 
dian export  trade  to  his  territory,  which  covers  the  West  of  England,  South 
Wales,  and  South  Midlands. 

The  following  is  his  itinerary  in  the  province  of  Ontario: — 

Brockville  November  1  Niagara  Falls  November  24 

Prescott    November  2  Chatham  November  25 

Morrisburg  November  3  Windsor  (and  Kingsville)  ..   ..  November  26  and  27 

Gananoque  November  4  London  and  St.  Thomas  . .   . .  November  29  and  30 

Kingston  November  5  Guelph  December  1  and  2 

Oshawa  November  8  Gait  December  3 

Toronto  November  9  to  20  Brantford  December  6 

Hamilton  November  22  to  23  Woodstock  December  7 

Canadian  manufacturers  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cole 
-or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  write  to  the  Secretary,  Ontario  Division, 
.Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto;  and  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  other  cities  included  in  this 
part  of  his  itinerary. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  C.  NOEL  WILDE'S  ITINERARY  IN 
EASTERN  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Mexico,  has  arrived 
in  Canada  and  is  about  to  undertake  a  business  tour  of  Eastern  Canada  in  the 
interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  that  republic. 

The  following  are  early  dates  in  his  itinerary: — 

Halifax  October  25  and  26 

St.  John  October  27  and  28 

Montreal  October  30  to  November  6 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilde  or  to 
interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Quebec 
Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Montreal;  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  other  cities  included  in 
this  part  of  his  itinerary. 


IMPORTED  DAIRY  PRODUCE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  October  8,  1926.— Messrs.  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  their  82nd 
Annual  Review  of  the  Imported  Dairy  Produce  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
covering  the  year  ended  June  30,  1926,  emphasize  the  disorganization  created 
both  in  supplies  and  prices  by  labour  troubles.  The  period  under  review  wit- 
nessed the  strike  of  British  seamen  in  Australia  and  other  overseas  ports,  and 
subsequently  the  general  strike  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  was  the  outcome 
of  the  coal-mining  dispute,  which  still  continues. 

Although  it  is  disappointing  to  learn  that  the  proportion  of  Empire-produced 
butter  imported  into  Great  Britain  showed  a  substantial  decline  in  comparison 
with  1924-25 — with  a  corresponding  increase  in  foreign  butter — it  is  satisfac- 
tory, from  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  to  find  that  receipts  of  butter  from  Canada 
exhibited  an  increase  from  6,865  tons  to  8,063  tons  in  the  period  ending  June  30 
last. 

In  the  case  of  cheese,  the  Empire  still  possesses  practically  a  monopoly  in 
imported  supplies,  although  the  proportion  dropped  from  88  per  cent  in  the  pre- 
vious year  to  86.9  per  cent.  The  position  in  cheese  is,  however,  particularly 
■gratifying  to  Canada,  in  so  far  that  receipts  of  Canadian  cheese  advanced  from 
56,605  tons  in  1924-25  to  61,863  tons,  or  nearly  10  per  cent.  This  is  the  largest 
^quantity  which  Canada  has  supplied  since  1918,  and  as  receipts  from  New  Zea- 
land marked  a  reduction  of  over  4,000  tons,  Canada's  share  for  the  first  time  for 
isome  years  got  within  5,000  tons  of  New  Zealand's  aggregate. 

The  report,  moreover,  makes  special  reference  to  the  flourishing  condition 
pf  the  Canadian  dairy  industry  during  the  period  under  review,  and  records 
greater  interest  and  enthusiasm  upon  the  part  of  ttie  producers,  which  point  to 
ia  continued  increase  in  production  and  improvement  in  quality  of  both  butter 
land  cheese. 

OPERATIONS  OF  DOMINION  BOARDS  OF  CONTROL 

As  usual,  the  report  deals  with  many  aspects  of  the  dairy  produce  trade,  and 
igains  in  interest  as  a  result  of  its  appearing,  as  it  does,  within  a  few  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee's  Report  on  Marketing  and 
Preparing  for  Market  of  Foodstuffs  Produced  within  the  Empire — Dairy  Pro- 
duce, which  deals,  although  in  a  much  fuller  manner,  with  the  general  question 
iof  Empire  trade  in  dairy  products. 

The  Government  report  sounds  a  warning  note  lest  the  boards  of  control 
appointed  by  the  New  Zealand  and  other  Governments  should,  in  the  exercise  of 
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,authority  conferred  upon  them,  create  conditions  which  will  antagonize  the  trade 
and  arouse  an  unfavourable  impression  among  consumers. 

Weddel's  report,  being  free  from  the  restraint  imposed  upon  official  utter- 
ances, and  directly  voicing  the  opinion  of  the  trade,  criticizes  more  severely  the 
whole  control  system.  Weddels  condemn  in  particular  the  growing  practice 
among  New  Zealand  butter  producers  of  placing  restrictions  upon  their  butter 
after  its  arrival  in  this  country  as  causing  unnecessary  fluctuations  in  price  and 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  stored  butter.  In  addition  to  the  results  being 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  New  Zealand  producers,  as  well  as  United  Kingdom 
importers,  the  report  confirms  the  opinion  already  expressed  by  the  Imperial 
.Economic  Committee  that,  with  the  practical  certainty  that  renewed  and  active 
competition  must  come  within  the  next  few  years  from  Siberia  and  other  foreign 
producers  of  dairy  products,  it  is  impolitic  for  the  Dominions  to  take^  action 
which  will  antagonize  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  create  an  induce- 
ment to  importers  to  turn  to  foreign  countries  for  their  supplies  of  butter  and 
cheese. 

At  the  same  time  full  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  benefits  which  have 
resulted  from  official  control,  as  illustrated  by  improvements  in  production, 
grading,  and  other  directions,  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  total  quantity  of  butter  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  (including 
receipts  from  the  Irish  Free  State)  during  the  twelve  months  ended  June,  1926, 
was  278,392  tons,  a  decrease  of  20,725  tons,  or  7.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  As  has  already  been  stated,  foreign  supplies  gained  at  the 
expense  of  Empire  sources.  British  Dominions  furnished  99,884  tons,  or  38.9 
per  cent,  and  foreign  countries  157,077  tons,  or  61 . 1  per  cent,  the  respective  pro- 
portions in  the  preceding  year  being  47  per  cent  and  53  per  cent.  Foreign  con- 
signments indeed  were  the  heaviest  on  record  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  arrivals 
from  Russia  declined  by  23.4  per  cent. 

As  usual  in  the  butter  market,  prices  fluctuated  considerably  during  the 
year.  Quotations  started  at  a  moderate  level,  but  rose  until  the  middle  of 
October,  when  the  seamen's  strike  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  threatened  to 
cut  off  supplies  from  these  sources.  This  period  was  marked  by  much  specula- 
tion, in  which  many  operators  incurred  heavy  losses.  With  the  termination  of 
the  dispute  values  dropped  rapidly  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  there  was  a 
partial  recovery  followed  by  moderate  fluctuations  during  the  spring  months. 

CHEESE 

The  imports  of  cheese  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  151,520  tons, 
;as  compared  with  149,362  tons  in  1924-25 — an  increase  of  2,158  tons,  or  1.4  per 
,cent. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  movements  of  cheese  prices  during  the  year  con- 
formed more  or  less  closely  to  the  trend  of  the  butter  market,  although  the 
fluctuations  were  less  violent.  Prices  rose  during  the  early  autumn  months  and 
declined  during  the  remainder  of  the  period.  At  no  time  was  there  any  shortage 
of  supplies,  and  it  Was  only  because  of  the  firmness  with  which  stocks  were  held 
that  lower  prices  were  not  recorded. 

Notes  on  Various  Sources  of  Supply 

AUSTRALIA 

Imports  from  Australia  of  butter  totalled  40,454  tons,  which  were  less  by 
15,739  tons  than  the  figure  for  1924-25. 

Climatic  conditions  were  fairly  favourable,  and  during  the  vear  determined 
efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  butter 
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produced  in  the  Commonwealth.  To  this  end  a  body  called  the  Australian  Dairy 
Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  states,  meets  regularly  and  makes 
recommendations  to  the  various  state  governments. 

Following  on  the  introduction  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  of  the 
"  Kangaroo  "  brand,  as  a  mark  of  the  highest  quality,  several  districts  are  now 
packing  the  butter  from  individual  factories  under  a  common  brand.  In  other 
cases  companies  owning  several  factories  are  using  a  single  brand  for  all  their 
produce,  which  system  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  multiplicity  of  brands  and 
enables  buyers  to  rely  upon  large  and  regular  quantities  of  a  uniform  mark  and 
tgrade. 

Another  feature  of  the  year  was  the  establishment  by  the  Australian  Dairy 
Product  Control  Board  of  a  London  agency,  which  functions  in  the  capacity  of 
an  advisor  to  the  producers. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Shipments  of  butter  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
year  ended  June,  1926,  aggregated  51,138  tons,  a  shrinkage  of  nearly  24  per  cent. 
Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  cheese  totalled  66,953  tons,  or  a  decrease  of 
5-7  per  cent.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  figures  do  not  accurately 
reflect  the  production  in  New  Zealand  during  the  year,  owing  to  the  growing 
practice  of  delaying  shipments  at  the  end  of  the  season  with  the  object  of  ensur- 
ing that  supplies  of  New  Zealand  dairy  produce  shall  be  on  this  market  all  the 
year  round. 

As  far  as  cheese  is  concerned,  Weddels  doubt  whether  this  policy  upon  the 
part  of  the  New  Zealand  Control  Board  is  altogether  wise,  for  the  reason  that 
it  will  bring  the  late  shipments  from  New  Zealand  into  serious  competition  with 
the  Canadian  make. 

The  Board  took  over  absolute  control  of  all  New  Zealand  dairy  produce  as 
from  September  1,  1926,  and  from  that  date  it  is  their  intention  that  all  butter 
and  cheese  shall  be  handled  by  importers  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Dairy  Produce  Control  Board's  London  office.  Allotments  have  been  made  to 
the  various  importing  houses  approximately  upon  the  basis  of  the  quantities 
handled  by  the  different  firms  during  the  last  three  years. 

CANADA 

After  referring  to  the  favourable  weather  conditions  which  attended  the 
Canadian  dairy  industry  during  the  year,  Weddels  express  the  opinion  that 
prospects  for  the  current  season  at  the  end  of  June  were  extremely  good,  some 
of  the  Western  provinces  anticipating  an  increase  of  25  to  30  per  cent  in  butter 
production  for  the  calendar  year. 

According  to  a  preliminary  estimate,  the  production  of  creamery  butter 
during  the  calendar  year  1925  amounted  to  80,653  tons,  as  compared  with  79,863 
tons  in  1924,  an  increase  of  nearly  1  per  cent.  The  production  of  cheese  in  the 
same  two  years  totalled  74,584  tons  and  66,834  tons,  or  an  advance  of  12-2  per 
is  going  into  cheese  production  rather  than  butter  making,  as  is  only  to  be 
cent.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  annual  increase  in  the  milk  supply 
is  going  into  cheese  production  rather  than  butter  making,  as  is  only  to  be 
expected,  in  view  of  the  higher  yield  on  a  butterfat  basis  obtainable  from  the 
manufacture  of  cheese.  This  diversion  from  butter  to  cheese  in  the  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  more  than  96  per  cent  of  the  cheese  is  produced, 
may  be  more  than  offset  by  increased  butter  production  in  other  provinces. 

It  is  stated  that  prices  obtained  during  1925  were  very  satisfactory  to  the 
producers,  particularly  to  those  supplying  cheese  factories,  and  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if,  from  the  standpoint  of  purchasing  value,  the  producers  were  ever  in  a 
better  position. 
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Weddels  refer  appreciatively  to  the  regulations  for  the  compulsory  grading 
of  cream  for  butter-making  which  came  into  effect  in  Ontario  on  May  1  last, 
and  which  have  already  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  quality  of  Canadian 
butter.  There  has  been  a  more  rigid  application  of  the  grade  standards,  and 
the  improvement  in  quality  has  been  much  greater  than  would  be  indicated  by 
a  comparison  of  grading  statistics  in  different  years. 

ARGENTINA 

Although  good  weather  was  experienced  during  the  year,  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  butter  in  the  Argentine  Republic  showed  a  distinct  contraction.  In 
spite  of  this,  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  (24,685  tons)  were  9-9  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1924-25.  The  reduced  output  is  partly  due  to  the  higher  prices 
ruling  for  beef  cattle  during  the  past  year  or  so,  which  has  caused  farmers  to 
revert  to  cattle-raising. 

Although  the  progress  made  in  recent  years  in  the  dairy  produce  trade  in 
Argentina  has  been  checked  for  the  time  being,  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned, 
it  is  reported,  as  regards  quality,  that  the  recent  improvement  has  been  fully 
maintained. 

DENMARK 

During  the  past  year  the  trade  in  Danish  butter  to  this  country  recovered 
from  the  setback  of  1924-25,  the  total  imports  amounting  to  89,732  tons,  or  an 
increase  of  5.3  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  production,  the  larger  volume  of  shipments 
to  the  United  Kingdom  is  accounted  for  by  a  curtailment  of  exports  from  Den- 
mark to  Germany  and  other  continental  countries,  and  also  to  the  United  States. 
At  the  end  of  1925,  the  last-named  country  increased  her  import  tariff  on  butter 
by  20  per  cent,  thus  completely  stopping  all  imports  from  Europe.  Germany 
also  has  recently  increased  her  tariff  on  imported  butter. 

The  season  in  Denmark  this  year,  as  in  most  other  European  countries,  has 
been  particularly  favourable  for  milk  production,  and  shipments  since  the  early 
spring  have  shown  large  increases  over  those  of  last  year. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1923,  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  have  shown  the  exports  from  this  part  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 
separately,  whereas  previously  they  were  regarded  as  home  produce.  During 
the  twelve  months  the  imports  of  butter  from  the  Free  State  amounted  to  21,431 
tons,  as  against  21,219  tons  in  1924-25. 

Irish  butter  arrives  on  this  market  mostly  during  the  period  May  to 
November  inclusive,  and  enjoys  a  well-merited  reputation  for  quality  and  con- 
dition. 

The  co-operative  movement  in  Ireland  has  made  great  strides  in  recent 
years,  and  the  production  of  butter  is  being  organized  on  lines  similar  to  those 
adopted  in  Denmark.  The  Irish  Government  have  recently  passed  legislation 
establishing  a  national  brand  for  butter  and  providing  for  the  issue  of  export 
licenses  and  the  official  inspection  of  butter  intended  for  export. 

RUSSIA 

Imports  from  Russia  amounted  to  14,148  tons,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
quality  has  greatly  improved,  showing  less  irregularity  than  before  the  war. 

With  the  object  of  fostering  the  butter  industry,  special  Government 
societies  have  been  formed  and  present  indications  point  to  the  quantity  of 
Siberian  butter  on  the  United  Kingdom  market  resuming  pre-war  proportions 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Before  the  war  this  country  imported  approxi- 
mately 30,000  tons  annually  from  Siberia. 
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MARGARINE 

Although  the  official  figures  of  imports  of  margarine  are  practically 
unchanged  from  the  previous  year — 68,668  tons  against  68,450  tons — the  opinion 
is  held  in  the  trade  that  home  production  has  increased  more  considerably, 
although  no  statistics  are  available. 

The  tendency  so  strongly  marked  during  the  preceding  year  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  show  preference  for  the  higher  grades  over  the  very  cheap  stuff 
has  been  further  emphasized,  with  the  result  that  the  Whole  standard  of  the  trade 
has  been  very  greatly  improved. 

The  distribution  of  margarine  to  the  public  is  getting  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  smaller  shopkeepers,  and  the  partial  monopoly  that  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  larger  concerns  for  so  many  years  is  rapidly  disappearing — 
a  fact  which  is  doubtless  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  health  of  the  industry. 

MARKET  FOR  PLYWOOD  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  September  28,  1926.— Although  plywood  is  already  being 
employed  for  a  great  many  different  purposes  in  this  country,  new  uses  are 
constantly  being  discovered,  and  for  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  steadily 
growing  demand  for  this  manufactured  wood  product.  While  Canadian  manu- 
facturers admittedly  cannot  compete  against  European  exporters  in  many  classes 
of  this  material,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades,  American  Pacific  Coast 
exporters  have  lately  been  developing  a  market  for  Douglas  fir  plywood  in  this 
district  for  panelling  purposes. 

As  many  of  the  terms  used  to  describe  the  various  classes  of  plywood  have 
at  times  been  misleading  even  to  the  trade  itself,  the  Plywood  Development 
Association  of  this  country  recently  submitted  the  following  three  definitions, 
which  serve  as  an  indication  of  what  is  understood  by  the  terms  plywood,  lamin- 
board,  and  battenboard  in  England: — 

Plywood. — The  essentials  of  plywood  are  three  or  more  layers  of  veneer  glued  or 
cemented  together,  with  the  grain  directions  of  adjacent  veneers  at  right  angles  to  one 
another.  The  plane  of  the  inner  veneer  or  veneers  must  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  outer 
veneers.  In  describing  plywood  with  reference  to  the  number  of  component  veneers,  the 
expressions  "three-ply",  "five-ply"  and  "multi-ply"  are  used.  The  veneers  may  be  rotary 
cut,  sliced  or  sawn.   The  thickness  of  one  veneer  layer  should  not  exceed  \  inch. 

Lwninboard. — A  specialized  form  of  built-up  wood  in  which  the  plane  of  the  inner 
veneers  forming  the  core  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  outer  veneers.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  individual  veneers  forming  the  core  must  not  exceed  i  inch.  The  veneers  may 
be  rotary  cut,  sliced,  or  sawn. 

Battenboard. — Similar  to  laminboard,  but  with  the  core  formed,  not  of  veneers,  but  of 
battens,  blocks,  or  strips  of  sawn  timber  glued  together,  the  thickness  of  the  individual  strips 
or  blocks  being  in  excess  of  i  inch.  The  veneers  forming  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  material 
may  be  rotary  cut,  sliced,  or  sawn. 

These  definitions  exclude  any  material  which  consists,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
of  composition,  cork,  or  other  similar  substances. 

Plywood  in  a  great  -  variety  of  specifications  is  imported  from  Northern 
European  countries  in  such  woods  as  birch,  alder,  ash,  and  pine.  Gaboon  wood 
from  Africa  is  manufactured  into  plywood  in  Holland  and  Germany,  and  then 
shipped  to  England.  Oak  plywood  is  imported  from  Japan.  These  various 
classes  of  plywood  are  usually  produced  in  three  or  more  qualities,  and  in  the 
case  of  most  softwoods  from  Northern  Europe,  owing  to  the  much  lower  costs 
of  raw  material  and  labour,  the  prices  quoted  definitely  prevent  Canadian  com- 
petition. Although  this  situation  may  change  in  time,  at  present,  in  the  opinion 
of  importers,  the  very  low  prices  being  accepted  are  the  result  of  overproduction. 
Russia  in  particular  has  been  turning  out  increasing  quantities,  which  has  led 
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to  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  buyers  and  created  more  intense 
competition  than  ever.  Added  to  this,  users  of  plywood  in  this  country  seem  to 
be  purchasing  more  and  more  on  price  rather  than  on  quality,  which  factor  of 
course  again  operates  against  Canadian  competition. 

The  four  main  grades  used  to  denote  plywood  are  as  follow:  AA,  A,  B,  and 
BB,  the  last-mentioned  being  the  lowest  grade.  As  an  indication  of  Continental 
prices  the  following  quotations  on  birch  are  given: — 

Lengths. — 50  inches  by  50  inches  clown  to  36  inches  by  36  inches. 

Thicknesses.— 6  mm.  (approximately  i-inch),  AA  quality,  free  of  defects  both  sides,  $5.83  per  100  square 
feet  c.i.f.  Liverpool;  6  mm.,  A  quality,  free  of  defects  on  one  side,  $4.86;  5  mm.  (approximately  %6-inch) 
AA  quality,  free  of  defects  both  sides,  $5.35;  5  mm.,  A  quality,  free  of  defect  on  one  side,  $4.62;  6  mm., 
B  quality,  $3.65;  5  mm,  B  quality,  $3.16;  6  mm,  BB  quality.  $3.16;  5  mm,  BB  quality,  $2.79. 

Of  the  above  grades  the  B  and  BB  have  enjoyed  increasing  business  at  the 
expense  of  the  two  better  qualities. 

Although  Douglas  fir  has  to  compete  with  lower-priced  pine  plywood  from 
Norway  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Sweden,  it  has  on  the  whole  been  developing  a 
market  in  this  district  as  a  distinct  product  apart  from  other  varieties,  and  as 
against  its  two  competitors  is  considered  a  superior  product.  In  contrast  with 
Continental  productions,  which  are  employed  in  a  number  of  industries,  the 
use  of  Douglas  fir  has  so  far  been  pretty  well  restricted  to  door  panelling, 
partitioning,  etc.,  although  American  quotations  on  plywood  for  box-making 
have  been  reported. 

For  the  information  of  Canadian  firms  specifications  and  prices  of  American 
Douglas  fir  offering  on  this  market  are  given  as  follow: — 

OREGON  PINE  PLYWOOD  SANDED  TWO  SIDES 

Quotations  per  1,000  square  feet  net  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  not  less  than  one 
carlot: — 

AA  Grade  (jree  of  defects  both 


Widths  i-in.  Thick  %6-in.  Thick  |-in.  Thick 

12-in.  and  under   $56.50  $52.50  $64.00 

14/24  in.  inclusive   61.50  57.50  69.00 

26/36-in.  inclusive   71.50  67.50  79.00 

38/48-in.  inclusive   91.50  87.50  99.00 

A  Grade  (free  of  defects  one  side;  other  side,  admitting  a  few  knots  and  occasional  slight 

defects) 

Widths  i-in.  Thick  %&-'va..  Thick  f-in.  Thick 

12-in.  and  under   544.00  $40.00  $51.50 

14/24-in.  inclusive   49.00  45.00  56.50 

26/36-in.  inclusive   54.00  50.00  61.50 

J-in.  inclusive   69.00  65.00  76.50, 


B  Grade  (slight  defects  one  side;  other  side  admitting  a  few  splits  and  a  larger  number  of 

knots  dnd  defects) 

Widths  \-'m.  Thick  Thick  f-in.  Thick 

12-in.  and  under   $39.00  $35.00  $46.50 

14/24-in.  inclusive   44.00  40.00  51.50 

26/36-in.  inclusive   49.00  45.00  56. 5C 

38/48-in.  inclusive   59.00  55.00  66.50 


Lengths  60  to  84  inches  (60,  66,  72,  and  84  inches),  average  specification 
of  lengths  and  widths  to  be  taken.  For  lengths  over  84  inches  and  up  to  96 
inches  add  $10. 

Box  grade  or  BB  is  manufactured  in  the  i-inch  and  f-inch  thicknesses  only. 
Price  $5  less  than  B  grade. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  in  connection  with  the  above,  that  the  demand  for 
AA  grade  is  quite  restricted.  The  most  popular  qualities  are  A  grade  in  J-inch 
and  f-inch  thicknesses  and  B  grade  in  i-inch.  Shipment  is  usually  made  in 
bundles  covered  with  veneers  and  securely  crated.   A  recent  plywood  price  list 
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issued  by  a  firm  of  importers  specializing  in  this  trade  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  firms.  Exporters  who  are  considering  this  market  should  consult  this 
price  list,  which  contains  valuable  information  regarding  the  sizes,  grades,  and 
varieties  of  plywood  being  offered.  This  office  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with 
firms  wishing  to  secure  connections  in  the  North  of  England. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  October  4,  1926. — The  staple  industries  of  northern  England 
have  passed  through  another  very  difficult  month.  Although  conditions  in  cer- 
tain trades  have  been  temporarily  improved  by  the  importation  of  foreign  coal, 
the  high  prices  asked,  together  with  its  inferior  quality,  have  necessarily  had  a 
serious  effect  on  production,  and  in  many  cases  manufacturers  have  found  it 
unprofitable  to  continue  operations  under  these  difficulties.  However,  at  time  of 
writing  there  are  indications  that  the  coal  stoppage  is  drawing  to  an  end  and 
the  last  few  days  have  witnessed  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  miners  who 
are  returning  to  work.  When  English  fuel  is  again  available,  there  seems  suffi- 
cient ground  to  expect  a  period  of  full-time  activity  in  a  number  of  leading  indus- 
tries while  completing  orders  that  have  been  accumulating  for  months. 

The  immediate  outlook  in  the  cotton  trade  is  depressing.  The  latest 
American  crop  report  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  almost  2  cents  a  pound  in  the 
price  of  raw  cotton  and  created  a  widespread  lack  of  confidence  in  values.  The 
spinners  of  American  yarn  recently  decided  to  run  their  mills  only  one  week  out 
of  three — which  amounts  to  an  equivalent  of  sixteen  working  hours  each  week. 
This  drastic  curtailment  is  largely  attributed  to  the  prolongation  of  the  coal 
dispute,  as  buyers  find  it  difficult  to  make  purchases  when  definite  delivery  can- 
riot  be  promised,  while  the  manufacturers  have  been  losing  money  on  their  con- 
tracts owing  to  the  higher  prices  which  have  to  be  paid  for  foreign  coal.  Recent 
reports  indicate  that  the  prospects  for  Lancashire  cotton  goods  in  India  are 
much  improved,  and  increased  buying  is  expected  when  the  coal  dispute  finishes. 
The  exports  of  cotton  yarn  during  the  month  of  August,  1926,  were  2,524,600 
pounds  less  than  in  August,  1925.  Cotton  piece  goods  exports  were  46,344,300 
square  yards  less  in  August,  1926,  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  cotton,  the  Bradford  woollen  industry  is  very  much  con- 
cerned regarding  future  raw  material  prices.  Continental  demand,  in  spite  of 
plentiful  supplies,  has  kept  values  firm,  and  this  has  led  to  a  greater  volume  of 
new  business  in  yarns.  As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  manufacturers 
generally  are  better  employed.  There  is  of  course  still  much  idle  spinning 
machinery,  particularly  in  the  cross-bred  section. 

On  the  northeast  coast  stocks  of  nearly  all  descriptions  of  iron  and  steel 
are  very  low,  and  with  output  necessarily  restricted  to  narrow  limits,  prices  are 
decidedly  firm.  Although  the  season  is  now  advanced  for  the  autumn  export 
trade,  the  opinion  prevails  that  even  yet  substantial  orders  might  be  secured  if 
idle  machinery  could  be  restarted  in  the  near  future,  and  that  the  termination 
of  the  coal  dispute  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  speedy  return  to  something  like 
normal  conditions  in  this  industry. 

The  heavy  steel  trades  of  Sheffield  have  been  showing  a  slight  increase  in 
activity  during  recent  weeks.  Two  additional  open-hearth  furnaces  have  lately 
been  restarted,  making  a  total  of  about  eight  at  work  in  this  district,  which, 
however,  represents  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  productive  capacity. 
Several  firms  report  having  almost  twelve  months'  work  ahead,  and  those 
specializing  in  castings  and  forgings  for  the  motor  car  and  allied  industries  are 
well  employed.  A  vigorous  campaign  is  being  conducted  by  Sheffield  manufac- 
turers for  the  repeal  of  the  Spanish  decree  of  July  14  last,  which  restricts  the 
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importation  of  steel  into  that  country,  since  it  is  claimed  that  this  practically 
eliminates  foreign  competition  in  a  very  important  market  for  fine  carbon  steel. 
Although  certain  amendments  have  been  made,  the  present  situation  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  advocating  reprisals  in 
the  nature  of  counter  measures  against  the  importation  of  Spanish  fruit  to  Eng- 
land. The  cutlery  and  plate  trades  of  this  district  report  a  slightly  improved 
demand  in  the  home  market,  whilst  trade  in  the  dominions  is  decidedly  better. 

The  engineering  industries  generally  have  been  seriously  hampered  during 
another  month  owing  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  materials.  In  Lancashire 
foundries  and  boiler  makers  have  been  very  poorly  employed.  Textile  machinists 
have  been  idle.  One  of  the  brightest  spots  is  among  heavy  electrical  engineers, 
who  continue  busy. 

There  have  lately  been  reports  of  a  better  outlook  for  the  shipbuilding  ancf 
marine  engineering  industries  on  the  Tyne,  as,  despite  the  general  depression, 
inquiries  continue  regarding  new  tonnage,  and  orders  are  still  being  obtained. 
All  operations  are,  of  course,  much  restricted  at  present. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  October  7,  1926. — Practically  all  markets  passed  through  a 
further  period  of  depression  in  September  as  a  result  of  the  prolonged  stoppage 
in  the  coal  industry,  and  with  this  problem  still  unsolved  at  time  of  writing,  the 
restrictions  on  general  trading  remain.  As  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  the 
sales  of  nearly  all  foodstuffs,  have  suffered  seriously  in  consequence  of  the 
dispute,  and  in  most  other  commodities,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
softwood  timber  trade,  business  has  been  of  a  hand-to-mouth  character. 

TIMBER 

In  spite  of  the  coal  situation  there  has  been  a  moderate  volume  of  trading 
during  September,  particularly  in  certain  softwoods.  The  building  industry, 
which  continues  on  most  satisfactory  lines,  is  consuming  a  substantial  volume 
of  various  softwoods,  and  generally  speaking  there  is  little  sign  of  any  slack- 
ening in  the  existing  demand  from  this  important  industry.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  continued  curtailment  of  operations  at  shipyards  is  seriously  affecting  the 
demand  for  softwoods  from  this  source.  Although  consumption  by  the  case- 
making  trade  has  been  slightly  improved  recently,  the  volume  is  still  substan- 
tially below  normal.  The  demand  for  spruce  in  cargo  lots  has  improved,  but 
little  business  has  resulted  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  chartering  space.  Small 
arrivals,  by  liners  from  Halifax  and  St.  John  have  realized  around  £13  per 
standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  deals,  and  the  usual  £1  less  for  scantling  sizes. 
Cargo  lots  have  been  averaging  from  £13  to  £14.  Birch  prices  have  been  more 
firm,  particularly  for  Quebec  varieties,  lumber  from  this  source  lately  realizing 
around  £25  10s,  per  standard  c.i.f.  Nova  Scotian  birch  boards  and  planks 
have  been  selling,  at  from  £16  5s.  to  £16  10s.  per  standard. 

Imports  of  Douglas  fir  have  been  light,  stocks  are  reduced,  and  the  imme- 
diate prospects  are  brighter,  although  shipper's  quotations  have  been  consider- 
ably varied.  For  the  month  ending  September  30,  1926,  unofficial  statistics 
of  certain  imports,  consumption  and  stock  are  given  in  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1924  and  1925  as  follows: — 


Liverpool 

Import 

Consumption 

Stock 

1925 

'026 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Douglas  fir  

.     .cu.  ft. 

138,000 

25  000 

76,000 

68,000 

218,000 

171  000 

.    .cu.  ft. 

6,000 

2,000 

3,000 

52.000 

16,000 

.   .  .cu.  ft. 

22.000 

49,000 

64,000 

40,000 

170,000 

187.000 

Quebec  yellow   pine  deals.. 

.  ..stds. 

800 

240 

320 

310 

5,250 

5  090 

N'.  B.  and  N.  S.  npruce  and 

pine  titds. 

200 

2,030 

1,900 

2.260 

5,070 

5,280 
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Manchester 

Import  Consumption  Stock 

1925         1926  1925  1926  1925  1926 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.        23,000       2,000  25,000  6,000  66,000  56,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft.         3,000        ....  2,000  2,000  14,000  8,000 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.       33,000       5,000  11,000  7,000  149,000  84,000 

Spruce  deals  stds.           840         680  1,080  1,030  3,960  1,680 


GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

The  price  of  wheat  on  this  market  advanced  during  September,  primarily 
.as  a  result  of  higher  freight  rates  and  bad  weather  reports  from  Canada  tending 
to  reduce  the  estimate  of  the  crop.  There  was  a  good  parcel  trade  to  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  from  North  America,  with  the  larger  proportion  of  the  business 
in  Canadian  as  the  movement  of  the  new  crop  increased.  Stocks  of  wheat  at 
Liverpool,  after  showing  some  increase  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  were  at  the 
close  practically  the  same  as  a  month  ago.  At  Manchester  stocks  showed  a 
fair  increase,  but  the  amount  held  in  the  public  warehouses  of  both  ports  is 
light,  which  shows  that  wheat  is  going  into  almost  immediate  consumption  on 
arrival,  as  millers  continue  to  purchase  on  a  strictly  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
Lately  Liverpool  and  Manchester  prices,  for  wheat  have  been  relatively  cheap 
compared  with  East  Coast  centres  such  as  Newcastle  and  Hull,  with  the  result 
that  the  two  first-named  ports  have  been  extending  their  inland  area  of 
distribution. 

The  consumptive  demand  for  flour  during  September  was  poor.  Competi- 
tion among  home  millers,  which  is  at  all  times  severe,  was  keener  than  for  some 
time  past,  with  the  result  that  importers  restricted  their  purchases  of  overseas 
ilour.  Canadian  export  patents  at  the  close  of  the  month  were  asking  from 
43s.  to  43s.  6d.  per  280  pounds  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  As  against  these  figures  home 
millers  have  lately  been  offering  soft  winter  patents,  delivered  on  quay  at  Irish 
ports,  at  43s.  per  280  pounds,  put  up  in  cotton  bags  containing  140  pounds 
each.  Straight  run  grades  for  the  English  market  have  been  quoted  at  42s. 
ex  mill.  American  winter  patents  were  quoted  at  42s.  6d.  c.i.f.  recently.  A 
limited  trade  has  been  done  in  Australian  flour  on  spot  at  42s.  6d.,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  business  was  reported  in  low-grade  Argentine  flour.  The  preliminary 
figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this  area  during  the  month  of 
September,  1926,  are  as  follows: — 

Wheat        Flour  Maize  Barley  Oats 

Quarters       Sacks        Quarters       Quarters  Quarters 


Liverpool   394.200  35.849  170,156  14,341  22.707 

Hull   287,918  1,928  130,844  123,499  3,431 

Manchester   199,197  7,882  24,360  5,784  560 

Newcastle   27,664  11,154  19,866  80  14,369 


BUTTER 

The  butter  market  was  further  depressed  during  September  owing  to  the 
"industrial  dispute.  Although  much  larger  quantities  of  Canadian  butter  came 
to  Liverpool  in  September  than  during  previous  months  of  this  year,  a  large 
proportion  was  shipped  on  consignment,  and  the  prices  secured  have  been 
•anything  but  encouraging.  Only  small  quantities  were  sold  at  a  general  average 
of  154s.  to  156s.  per  cwt.  on  spot,  and  within  the  last  few  days  still  lower  prices 
have  been  reported.  Irish  boxed  butter,  which  sold  fairly  well  throughout 
September,  closed  the  month  at  around  148s.  to  152s.  on  spot,  and  it  is  this 
competition  which  Canadian  butter  has  to  meet  on  the  Liverpool  market.  A 
very  limited  trade  was  done  in  New  Zealand  butter  at  around  158s.  Danish 
prices  remained  steady,  averaging  from  184s.  to  186s.  During  September 
10,610  boxes  of  Canadian  butter  arrived  at  Liverpool.  Total  Canadian  imports 
from  April  1  to  September  30,  1926,  amounted  to  19,940  boxes  as  compared, 
with  68,899  boxes  and  100  kegs  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1925. 
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CHEESE 

Cheese  consumption  was  seriously  below  normal  during  September,  which 
month  was  if  anything  worse  than  August,  and  importers  see  no  prospect  of 
any  improvement  until  the  coal  stoppage  is  over.  The  price  of  Canadian  cheese 
averaged  from  86s.  to  87s.  on  spot  pretty  well  through  the  month  with  early 
makes  such  as  May  and  June  much  discounted  below  these  figures.  Stocks  of 
New  Zealand  cheese  at  Liverpool  are  now  very  light  and  average  quotations 
have  been  from  84s.  to  88s.  on  spot.  Imports  of  ordinary  Canadian  cheese  to 
Liverpool  during,  the  month  of  September  amounted  to  28,418  boxes.  Some 
5,380  bundles  and  570  cases  and  cartons  of  processed  cheese  also  arrived  during 
the  month.  From  April  1  to  September  30,  1926,  Liverpool  imports  of  cheese 
from  Canada  amounted  to  126,744  boxes  of  ordinary  and  39,950  bundles  and 
2,235  cases  of  processed  cheese.  During  the  corresponding  period  of  1925 
156,432  boxes  of  ordinary  and  38,232  bundles  and  cases  of  processed  cheese 
arrived  at  this  port. 

BACON 

As  in  the  case  of  other  provisions,  bacon  suffered  another  month  of  unsatis- 
factory trading  conditions.  The  demand  for  all  descriptions  was  poor  with  the 
exception  of  Danish,  which  enjoyed  a  fairly  good  sale  because  of  light  arrivals. 
Canadian  Wiltshires  again  met  a  disappointing  demand  on  account  of  the  low 
prices  being  asked  for  Continental  varieties  such  as  Swedish,  Dutch  and  Polish. 
iRecent  average  on  spot  quotations  have  been  as  follows:  Canadian  Wiltshire 
cuts,  50  to  80  pounds  average,  98s.  to  104s.;  American  Cumberlands,  24  to 
32  pounds  average,  108s.  to  Ills.;  Irish,  124s.  to  130s.;  Polish,  90s,  to  92s.; 
Dutch,  97s.  to  100s.,  and  Danish,  121s.  to  125s,  Canadian  bacon  imports  to 
Liverpool  during  September  amounted  to  3,940  cases  and  3,126  bales.  The 
total  Canadian  bacon  imports  to  Liverpool  from  April  1  to  September  30,  1926, 
amounted  to  19,735  cases  and  20,672  bales,  as  compared  with  41,825  cases  and 
18,035  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  following  are 
unofficial  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  provisions  in  the  Port  of  Liverpool  on 
September  30,  1926,  as  compared  with  August  31,  1926,  and  September,  30, 
1925:— 

Sept.  30,  1926     Aug.  31,  1926   Sept.  30,  1925 

Bacon  Boxes      7.736  4.524  5,400 

Hams  Boxes      2,736  1,726  2,403 

Shoulders  Boxes      1,412  775  429 

Butter  (all  countries)  Cwts.      9,602  10,244  9,897 

Cheese  (full  shapes)   Canadian  and   United   States.  .Boxes     2S  321  31,759  23,384 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Crates      2,533  544  65 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  50  pounds  and  under  Boxes  33  136  987 

Cheese  (manufactured)  Pounds     19,488  22.905   

Lard  (prime  steam  western)  Tierces      1,210  1,750  641 

Lard  (imported  pure  refined  lard)  in  tierces,  firkins  or 

other  packages  Tons      4,939  4,060  5  635 


HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  September  are  estimated  at 
10,800  bales  in  comparison  with  12,570  bales  in  August  and  16,700  bales  in  July. 
Consumption  has  been  slightly  better  than  in  August  and  prices  have  shown  a 
tendency  toward  the  normal  seasonal  increase,  averaging  around  82s.  6d.  per 
ton  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  According  to  dealers  interviewed  the  immediate  prospects 
are  considered  quite  fair. 

CATTLE 

During,  September  1,975  store  and  61  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Birkenhead  from 
Canada.  Recent  average  prices  secured  were  from  8J  to  9^d.  per  pound, 
sinking  the  offal.  No  Canadian  cattle  arrived  at  Manchester  during  the  past 
month,  making  the  second  month  in  succession  when  no  Dominion  cattle  have 
reached  this  port.  The  low  prices  at  which  local  and  Irish  livestock  have  been 
offering  have  operated  against  the  sale  of  Canadian  cattle  for  some  months. 
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TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  DURING  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 
I 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  September  17,  1926. — The  annual  report  of  the 
Government  of  Trinidad  (which  includes  the  neighbouring  island  of  Tobago) 
has  just  been  published,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  review  the  trading  con- 
ditions and  trend  of  imports  and  exports  for  1925.  The  classifications  of  the 
former  by  the  customs  authorities  are,  in  some  cases,  rather  too  comprehensive 
to  be  definitely  instructive,  but  they  are  the  only  available  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  total  trade  of  Trinidad  for  1925  amounted  to  £9,565,396,  of  which 
imports  accounted  for  £4,278,986  and  exports  for  £5,170,335,  leaving  a  favour- 
able trade  balance  of  £891,349.  The  figures  of  imports  are  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  goods  received  by  parcel  post,  which  total  £116,055.  During  the  previous 
year  imports  totalled  £4,287,943  and  exports  £4,893,863.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  favourable  trade  balance  has  increased  last  year,  and  that  the 
import  trade  had  not  increased  to  the  same  extent  as  the  export  trade. 

exports,  1924-1925 

The  geographical  distribution  of  Trinidad's  exports  for  the  past  two  years 
are  as  follows: — 

1924  1925 


Destination 

Amount 

Amount 

% 

  £2.256,000 

46.09 

£2,471.340 

47.70 

  1,077,200 

22.01 

1,129,470 

21.85 

  466,000 

9.52 

272,043 

5.26 

  196,000 

4.00 

269,951 

5.22 

  179,000 

3.65 

219.908 

4.25 

  176,000 

3.59 

219,758 

4.25 

  111,000 

2.26 

109,992 

2.13 

  120,300 

2.45 

89,900 

1.74 

British  Guiana  

  50,000 

1.02 

61,063 

1.18 

  35.000 

.71 

53,924 

1.04 

  227,363 

4.64 

272,986 

5.28 

£4,893,863 

£5,170,335 

Since  1916  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  made  the  largest  advance; 
those  to  Canada  have  declined,  as  have  exports  to  the  United  States,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent. 

Asphalt. — The  export  of  asphalt  was  nearly  160,000  tons  last  year  and  about 
170,000  tons  in  1924.  The  two  large  consumers  are  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  risen  steadily 
to  approximate  that  of  the  United  States,  whereas  ten  years  ago  the  latter  took 
nearly  100,000  tons  more  than  did  the  United  Kingdom. 

Cocoa. — The  exports  of  cocoa  since  1923  have  been  steadily  declining  until 
they  reached  last  year  about  50,000,000  pounds.  The  value  of  domestic  cocoa 
exported  was  £1,257,255,  or  26.88  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  export  trade. 
The  consumption  in  Canada  is  relatively  small  and  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  varied  very  little.  Of  last  year's  exports  nearly  1,500,000  pounds  went  to 
the  United  States  and  6,000,000  pounds  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Copra. — The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  consumer,  taking  nearly  half 
of  the  total.   Canada  is  credited  with  90,000  pounds. 

Cocoanuts. — The  exports  of  cocoanuts  show  a  steady  decline  since  the  year 
1919,  when  over  30,000,000  nuts  were  exported.  Last  year's  total  was  scarcely 
9,000,000,  and  of  this  amount  the  United  States  took  over  6,000,000,  while  Canada 
took  nearly  2,000,000  nuts. 
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Sugar. — Since  1923  the  exports  of  sugar  have  increased  steadily,  and  the 
1925  total  of  nearly  136,000,000  pounds  valued  at  £1,092,501  is  nearly  equal  in 
amount  to  the  peak  year  of  1917.  Sugar  represents  23.36  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  domestic  exports.  Canada's  share  decreased  from  1924  by  over 
10,000,000  pounds;  her  share  of  28,086,152  pounds  valued  at  £199,754  was  second 
to  the  United  Kingdom  with  over  107,000,000  pounds  valued  at  £1,092,501. 

Molasses. — The  total  of  the  molasses  trade  in  1925  was  1,271,050  gallons 
valued  at  £29,639.  Practically  all  of  it  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada 
consumed  25,000  gallons  and  the  United  States  60,000  gallons. 

Bitters. — The  export  of  bitters  shows  a  steady  increase  since  1921,  and  now 
totals  £75,734.  The  United  States  in  the  year  1925  took  £52,310  worth,  followed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  with  £12,253. 

Rum. — The  rum  trade  appears  to  have  fallen  on  evil  days,  the  value  of  the 
exports  for  last  year  being  only  £5,319  against  £18,063  in  1924  and  £90,541  in 
1916.    The  United  Kingdom  takes  practically  all. 

Oil. — Oil  has  become  the  most  valuable  export  of  Trinidad,  and  since  1916 
the  exports  have  grown  from  36,000,000  gallons  to  nearly  140,000,000.  The  total 
.value  of  the  domestic  oil  export  trade  last  year  was  £1.560,579,  or  33.37  per 
cent  of  the  total  export  trade.  Nearly  half  of  the  exports  are  consumed  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  advance  in  the  export  of  oil  and  the  depression  in  the 
exports  of  her  agricultural  produce  make  the  total  figures  disclose  a  satisfactory 
export  trade,  but  in  reality  the  local  profits  arising  from  oil  and  the  wages  and 
amounts  earned  locally  in  producing  it  do  not  nearly  compensate  for  the  loss  in 
agricultural  produce.  The  growth  of  produce  maintains  a  large  number  of 
peasant  proprietors  and  labourers  of  all  sorts,  while  oil  gives  employment  to 
relatively  few.  This  naturally  restricts  the  buying  power  of  the  colonists,  and 
will  be  reflected  in  the  anticipated  lessened  consumption  of  imports  for  the 
present  year,  and  probably  for  the  next  few  years  to  come,  unless  Trinidad's 
market  for  her  crops  improves  considerably  in  that  time. 

It  should  be  noted  that  oil,  cocoa,  and  sugar  account  for  83.61  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  total  domestic  exports. 

TRANSHIPMENT 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  value  of  the  transhipment  trade  in  Trinidad  last 
year  was  £756,338  as  compared  with  £484,168  in  the  previous  year.  This  is 
relatively  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  trade  and  is  not  included  in  the  figures 
thereof;  if  so  included,  it  would  make  the  total  trade  of  Trinidad  over  11,000,000 
pounds  sterling.  Trinidad  is  a  distributing  centre  for  some  Venezuelan  ports, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  for  some  of  the  other  neighbouring  West  Indian  colonies. 
In  this  aspect  of  her  trade,  which  is  encouraged  by  good  shipping  facilities  from 
the  larger  world  markets,  she  differs  from  most  neighbouring  territories. 

UNITED  STATES  COTTON  CROP 

This  year's  cotton  crop  will  be  the  largest  ever  grown,  totalling  16,627,000 
bales,  as  compared  with  the  previous  record  crop  of  16,135,930  bales  produced  in 
1914,  according  to  the  latest  report  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  estimate  was  increased  817,000  bales  from  the  previous 
forecast  of  mid-September.  The  September  16  condition  of  59.5  per  cent  indi- 
cated a  crop  of  15,810,000  bales.  Last  year's  production  was  16,103,679  bales 
and  the  October  1  condition  was  56.6  per  cent.  The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is 
now  placed  at  168.4  pounds,  compared  with  160  pounds  a  fortnight  ago  and 
167.2  pounds  the  final  yield  last  year. 
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FOOD   SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  October  7,  1926. — The  wheat  crop  in  France  has  been  deficient  this 
year,  and  the  persistent  drought  of  the  last  three  months  has  hampered  the 
vegetable  crop  and  lessened  the  milk  supply.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions, 
from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  tons  of  wheat  and  large  quantities  of  other  cereals, 
as  well  as  cheese,  condensed  milk,  and  certain  other  supplies,  will  have  to  be 
imported  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

One  of  the  leading  grain  importers  of  Paris  furnishes  the  following  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  prices  quoted  on  the  Grain  Exchange  a  few  days  ago  for 
cereals  other  than  wheat.  They  give  an  indication  of  the  prices  obtainable  in 
France  just  now,  and  these  are  likely  to  harden.  The  prices  below  were  quoted 
c.i.f.  Havre,  Dunkirk,  or  Marseilles:  white  corn,  $4.20  per  100  kg.;  rye,  $4.55 
to  $4.60  per  100  kg,;  yellow  Plate  corn,  S33.40  per  metric  ton;  buckwheat,  $45 
per  1,000  kg.;  white  corn  flour,  $5.70  per  100  kg.;  rye  flour  (60  per  cent  extract), 
$6.50  per  100  kg.  (There  is  no  demand  for  the  quality  known  as  straight  or 
dark.)    Amber  Durum  wheat,  $6  c.i.f.  Marseilles  per  100  kg. 

The  price  of  hay  is  quoted  at  $1.10  per  100-kilo  bale,  three  wires.  If  the 
size  is  inconvenient,  bales  may  be  halved.  The  American  crop  is  reported  short, 
,and  demand  is  strong  in  France.  The  importer  interviewed  would  be  glad  to 
receive  offers  from  Canadian  shippers  and  promised  to  give  the  best  market 
prices  obtainable.  (He  volunteered  the  information,  in  case  it  might  prove  use- 
ful, that  French  clover  seed,  bright  colour,  purity  98  per  cent,  with  \  per  cent 
alfalfa,  is  being  exported  at  $18.50  per  100  kg.  c.i.f.  New  York.) 

The  principal  of  another  large  firm  of  importers  stated  his  willingness  to 
take  at  market  prices  large  quantities  of  dry  beans,  peas  (whole  or  broken), 
and  corn.  Prices,  according  to  quality  and  variety,  would  be  quoted  on  appli- 
cation. 

CHEDDAR  CHEESE 

The  head  of  a  British  organization  long  established  in  France,  with  eleven 
distributing  depots  and  eighty-three  travelling  salesmen  covering  the  whole  of 
France,  expressed  confidence  that  they  could  introduce  and  popularize  Canadian 
cheddar,  sold  under  its  own  name  and  not  under  the  name  of  English  Cheshire, 
as  is  customary  in  this  country.  They  would  have  to  be  guaranteed  regular 
supplies  of  a  high-grade  product  of  uniform  quality,  and  would  accept  them 
in  Canadian  standard  size. 

CANNED  GOODS 

The  firm  referred  to  above  represent  a  number  of  Canadian  firms  engaged 
in  the  canned  goods  industry.  The  high  prices  quoted,  together  with  the  depre- 
ciated purchasing  power  of  the  franc,  prevent  any  large  business  from  being 
done.  There  is,  however,  considerable  sale  of  American  canned  goods,  which 
are  seen  in  shops  everywhere.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  American  firms  are 
working  on  a  close  margin,  at  cost  or  under  cost,  in  order  to  retain  their  position 
in  the  French  market. 

APPLES 

The  principal  of  a  firm  specializing  in  the  importation  of  fresh  fruit,  with 
distributing  depots  covering  a  large  area,  was  definite  that  a  good  market  could 
be  developed  in  France  for  Canadian  apples  on  certain  conditions. 

The  fruit  should  be  graded,  packed  in  small  cases  of  say  three  dozen  apples 
each,  branded  with  a  good  trade-name,  and  shipped  from  the  end  of  January 
to  the  end  of  April.  There  is  no  market  in  France  for  imported  apples  from 
October  to  January.  This  is  the  period  during  which  the  home  fruit  is  dis- 
tributed. It  is  believed  that  in  time  the  period  of  shipment  may  be  extended, 
provided  quality  and  packing  were  such  as  would  secure  an  established  clientele 
amongst  retailers  and  consumers. 
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To  ensure  success  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  suggested  that  Canadian  apple 
growers  should  unite  not  only  to  adopt  uniform  packing,  grading,  and  a  common 
trade  name,  but  also  to  work  out  a  commercial  policy  in  co-operation  with 
three  or  four  big  French  firms,  with  distribution  facilities  covering  the  whole 
country. 

An  example  was  given  of  the  results  obtainable  by  such  a  policy.  Some 
years  ago  the  English  firms  of  shipowners  who  popularized  bananas  in  Eng- 
land approached  a  few  large  distributors  of  fresh  fruit  in  France.  They  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  action  extending  over  a  number  of  years;  amongst  other  aids 
given  to  the  French  firms  was  a  liberal  distribution  of  show  cards.  As  a  result 
of  this  campaign  the  firm  referred  to  are  now  distributing,  in  their  section  of 
France,  from  150  to  250  tons  of  bananas*  per  week;  and  other  firms  in  the 
organization  are  doing  equally  well.  Thus  a  market  for  over  1,000  tons  a  week 
of  bananas  has  been  created  against  the  small  market  which  existed  in  pre- 
organization  days. 

BISCUITS  A'ND  OTHER  FRUIT  SPECIALTIES 

It  is  surprising  to  find  in  the  food  stores  in  France,  English  and  American 
specialties  such  as  biscuits,  sold  at  competitive  prices  alongside  French  makes. 
The  explanation  is  that  these  lines  are  manufactured  in  France,  and  are  sold 
in  the  identical  packages  under  the  same  labels  as  they  are  in  the  country  of 
origin.  Arrangements  are  made  with  French  manufacturers  to  turn  out  these 
foreign  lines,  or  factories  are  taken  over,  or  even  built  up,  to  make  them  under 
the  supervision  of  English  and  American  experts. 

This  tendency  is  not  limited  to  food  specialties.  Pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, soaps,  boots  and  shoes,  are  sold  throughout  France  under  their  original 
labels  and  trade-marks,  giving  the  impression  to  the  purchaser  that  these  goods, 
manufactured  in  France,  have  been  imported.  The  results  must  be  satisfactory, 
looking  to  the  number  of  such  lines  that  are  being  marketed. 

CANADIAN  MILK  POWDER  FOR  NEW  VENTURE  IN  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Batavia,  September  10,  1926. — Canadian  milk  powder  is  being  used  success- 
fully in  the  latest  manufacturing  innovation  in  Java.  Synthetic  or  artificial 
milk  is  being  produced  in  Semarang  by  admixture  of  the  powder  with  butter  fat 
and  water  in  centrifugal  machines  operating  under  a  recent  Danish  patent. 
While  the  process  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  the  prospects  seem  fairly 
favourable.  The  water  supply  at  Semarang  is  good,  and  the  chief  difficulty  lies 
,in  securing  a  butter  which  is  absolutely  pure  and  contains  nothing  but  lactic 
,fats.  Canadian  butter  cannot  be  landed  at  a  competitive  price,  and  while 
samples  of  Danish  butter  have  given  the  best  results  to  date,  Australian  supplies 
are  being  used  at  present. 

The  factory  equipment  is  simple  and  consists  of  a  big  cooler,  a  sterilizer, 
,and  the  actual  mixer  combined  with  a  filling  installation.  The  water,  milk 
.powder,  and  butter  are  first  collected,  mixed  provisionally,  stirred  under  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  and  then  transferred  to  the  centrifugal  machine  for  final  mix- 
ing. The  liquid  leaves  the  centrifugal  machine  through  a  cooler  and  is  then  ready 
for  tapping.  The  factory  is  equipped  to  turn  out  both  bulk  and  tinned  con- 
densed milk  and  has  its  own  can-making  apparatus.  Maximum  output  of  tinned 
milk  is  estimated  at  4,000  to  5,000  tins  (14-ounce)  per  day,  and  the  promoters 
feel  confident  that  they  can  place  the  milk  on  the  market  at  a  price  which  will 
warrant  quantity  production. 

The  hygienic  part  of  the  industry  seems  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  health 
.authorities,  who  have  been  very  strict  in  tests  and  stipulations.  The  venture 
,has  strong  financial  backing,  and  if  it  is  a  success  it  is  probable  that  factories 
will  be  opened  elsewhere. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Increased  Tariff  Preferences  in  New  Zealand 

The  revised  New  Zealand  customs  duties  on  motor  cars  and  certain  other 
articles,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
pages  467-468,  provide  for  a  considerable  increase  in  preferences  accorded  to 
Canada  as  compared  with  countries  outside  the  British  Empire.  Basic  ad 
valorem  rates  have  been  increased  from  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  under  the 
general  tariff,  while  the  corresponding  rates  under  the  British  preferential  remain 
at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  larger  preferences  apply  to  motor  vehicles, 
motor  cycles  and  side-cars  therefor, '  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  gas  engines  for 
motor  vehicles,  bicycles,  tricycles,  speedometers,  and  mileage  recorders.  Formerly 
there  was  an  extra  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  on  bodies  of  cars, 
single-seated,  double-seated,  or  with  fixed  or  movable  canopy  tops  such  as 
landaulettes,  etc.,  of  £5,  £10,  or  £15  each,  respectively,  and  rates  one-half 
higher  under  the  general  tariff.  These  additional  body  duties  have  been 
altered  and  become,  under  the  preferential  tariff,  10  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  the  vehicle  up  to  £200  and  5  per  cent  on  the  remaining  value;  under  the 
general  tariff,  15  per  cent  and  7-J  per  cent  respectively. 

Modifications  in  the  Belgian  Tariff 

Trade  Commissioner  Y.  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  September  21,  1926. — As.  from  September  20,  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment has  raised  the  coefficients  of  increase  on  a  number  of  items  of  the 
customs  tariff.  These  principally  affect  manufactures  of  iron  or  steel  and  of 
non-ferrous  metals  in  general;  machinery  and  parts;  musical  instruments;  and 
a  few  miscellaneous  articles.  Among  the  articles  affected  are:  hand  tools  such 
as  files  and  axes  (coefficient  raised  from  5  to  7) ;  typewriters  and  calculating 
machines  (from  4  to  5) ;  dry  batteries,  accumulators  and  electrical  apparatus 
not  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff  (from  6  to  8) ;  and  gramophones  (from 
5  to  8). 

A  complete  list  of  the  items  affected  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Dominican  Export  Duty  on  Essential  Oils  Altered 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  writes 
that  an  amendment  "to  the  tariff  laws  of  the  colony  of  Dominica,  gazetted  Sep- 
tember 10,  1926,  alters  the  export  duty  affecting  essential  oils.  Under  the  amend- 
ment essential  oils  of  whatever  description  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  duty  on  a 
sliding  scale  corresponding  to  the  market  prices  of  the  oils.  When  at  the  date 
of  exportation  the  price  is  under  5s.  per  pound,  the  export  duty  is  2d. ;  5s.  to  10s., 
duty,  5d.;  10s.  to  15s.,  duty  6d.;  15s.  to  20s.,  duty  9d.;  20s.  to  25s.,  duty  Is.; 
25s.  to  30s.,  duty  Is.  3d.;  30s.  to  35s.,  duty  Is.  6d.;  and  thereafter  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  3d.  per  every  rise  of  5s.  or  part  thereof.  Formerly  the  expert 
duty  on  essential  oils  was  determined  by  the  particular  kind  of  oil. 

Argentine  Food  Products  Law  Modified 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  cables  under  date  of  October  10  that  the  Argentine  Foodstuffs  Law 
has  been  modified.  The  law  in  question  governs  containers  of  certain  food  pro- 
ducts or  other  substances  that  come  in  contact  with  foods,  and  defines  what 
metals,  paints,  varnishes,  rubber,  and  paper  may  be  used.    Its  scope  has  been 
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explained  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1168  of  June  19,  1926, 
page  787;  in  No.  1169  of  June  26,  1926,  page  825;  and  in  No.  1172  of  July  17, 
1926,  page  88.  The  cablegram  states  that  tins  containing  preserves  exceeding 
acidity  equivalent  to  six  cubic  centimetres  sodium  hydrate  per  100  grammes  of 
liquid  are  required  to  be  varnished. 

German-Finnish  Provisional  Trade  Agreement 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  L.  D.  WILGRESS 

Hamburg,  October  1,  1926. — The  German-Finnish  Provisional  Trade  Agree- 
ment, which  was  signed  on  June  26,  1926,  has  been  made  effective  temporarily 
by  special  decree  for  a  period  of  three  months  from  October  1.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  during  this  period  the  agreement  will  be  ratified  and  thus  become 
permanently  effective. 

This  agreement  provides  for  reduced  conventional  duties  applicable  to  a 
number  of  Finnish  products  on  importation  into  Germany.  These  reduced  duties 
will  apply  to  the  products  of  all  countries  having  mosi>favoured-nation  agree- 
ments with  Germany.  A  number  of  products  of  interest  to  Canada  such  as 
butter,  cheese,  plywood  and  wood  pulp,  are  affected  by  these  reduced  duties. 

The  following  table  shows  the  conventional  duties  provided  for  in  the 
German-Finnish  Agreement  as  compared  with  the  general  rates  of  duty  of  the 
German  Tariff: — 

Conventional  General 


Item                                   Commodity  Duty  Duty 

Reichmarks  per  100  Kg. 

ex   47     Cowberries   Free  5.00 

ex  126     Oleomargarine  for  the  manufacture  of  margarine  or  edible  fats 

under  license  with  supervision  of  utilization   6.00  12.50 

ex  133     Cream,  fresh,  also  free  of  germs  (sterilized)  or  peptonized  ..   ..  20.00  20.00 

134     Butter,  fresh,  salted  or  melted  (butter  dripping)   27.50  30.00 

ex  135     Cheese — 

Curds  out  of  skimmed  milk   5.00  6.00 

Table  cheese  in  single  packages  of  2J  kg.  net  weight  or  under  30.00  40.00 
Cheese  like  Bmmentahr  and  Edamer  cheese  and   also  othei 
hard  cheese,  all  not  in  single  packages  of  2\  kg.  net  weight 

and  under   20.00  30.00 

208     Milk,  curdled  (syrup  milk)  also  mixed  with  sugar   40.00  60.00 

ex  219     Milk  and  cream  in  air-aoht  containers   40.00  75.00 

ex  616B  Plywood,  so  far  as  the  two  outer  plates  are  of  birch  wood  and 

the  inside  plates  of  birch,  pine,  spruce  or  aspen  wood   8.00  10. 00 

ex  624  Bobbins- 
Raw    6.00  8.00 

Manufactured   8.00  13.00 

With  iron  work   25.00  30.00 

ex  650     Wood  pulp  (wood  pulp  mechanically  manufactured),  wood  pulp 

chemically  manufactured  (cellulose)   1.75  3.00 

Note:  Wood  pulp,  mechanically  or  chemically  manufactured,  con- 
taining 50  per  cent  water  or  more   1.15   

ex  651A  Cardboard  out  of  mechanically  or  chemically  manufactured  wood 
pulp   or   steamed   wood,   rolled    (brown   cardboard,  so-called 

leather  cardboard)  also  dyed  in  bulk   2.50  4.00 

Straw  cardboard,  also  dyid  in  bulk   3.50   

654     Packing  paper,  dyed  in  bulk,  smooth  on  one  side   3.00  4.00 

ex  655B  Packing  paper,  all  or  partly  of  mechanically  manufactured  wood 

pulp  (cellulose),  dyed  .n  bulk,  smooth  on  both  sides   4.50  12.50 

Printing  paper  in  rolls  with  a  weight  of  not  less  than  45  and  not 
more  than  55  gramrm.-s  per  square  metre,  smooth  (not  glazed), 
containing  not  more  than  25  per  cent  chemically  manufactured 

wood  pulp  (cellulose)   6.00  12.50 


Note. — In  order  to  obtain  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  for  printing  paper,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  importer  to  produce  a  certificate  from  the  Finnish'  authori- 
ties for  each  shipment,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  content  of  chemically 
manufactured  wood  pulp  in  the  printing  paper  does  not  exceed  25  per  cent. 

The  Governments  of  the  parties  with  trade  treaties  will  inquire  regarding 
the  competent  authority  concerned  with  the  certificates  and  regarding  the 
making  out  of  same.  In  the  case  of  doubt  the  German  authorities  have  the 
right  to  investigate  if  the  particulars  given  in  the  certificate  are  correct. 
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Greek  Flour  Tariff  Advanced  25  Per  Cent 

Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  cables  that 
effective  from  October  13  the  Greek  tariff  on  flour  has  been  raised  25  per  cent. 
According  to  the  latest  previous  advice  on  the  subject,  the  Greek  minimum  tariff 
rate  on  flour  was  9  drachmae  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds) ,  multiplied  by  a  coefficient 
of  5,  making  45  drachmae,  to  give  the  number  of  drachmae  payable  in  paper  cur- 
rency. The  value  of  the  paper  drachma  at  present  is  approximately  1J  cents  in 
Canadian  money.  The  basic  maximum  rate  is  9.50  drachmae,  but  according  to  a 
Legislative  Decree  of  January  12,  1926,  minimum  import  duties  were  adopted 
for  certain  goods,  including  flour,  even  when  imported  from  countries  with  which 
Greece  had  not  entered  into  a  commercial  convention.  The  foregoing  rates  are 
exclusive  of  the  usual  municipal  and  other  supplementary  taxes. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1134.  Flour.— A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  are  anxious  to  obtain  Canadian 

agency  for  the  above. 

1135.  Tinned  Butter  and  Cheese. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  are  anxious 
to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  butter  and  cheese. 

1136.  Butter  and  Cheese. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  wish  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  butter  and  cheese  in  tins  and  tubs. 

1137.  Butter. — A  commission  agent  in  Haiti  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
the  above,  principally  table  butter. 

1138.  Butter. — A  Belfast  produce  agent  who  supplies  butter  from  creameries  in  Ireland 
direct  to  the  wholesale  trade  is  anxious  to  secure  an  alternative  source  of  supply  from 
Canada. 

1139.  Granulated  Sugar. — A  Jamaican  firm  of  commission  agents  wish  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  granulated  sugar  in  barrels. 

1140.  Fish,  All  Food  Products. — A  French  concern  wishes  to  receive  prices  and  quota- 
tions on  the  above  goods.    Would  like  to  become  the  French  agents  of  Canadian  exporters 

of  the  above. 

1141.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  of  Jamaican  commission  agents  wish  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

1142.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Jamaica  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  an  agency  for  canned  salmon. 

1143.  Canned  Salmon. — A  commission  agent  at  The  Hague  desires  Canadian  connection 
for  salmon. 

1144.  Salmon. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  desire  the  agency  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  salmon  in  tins. 

1145.  Sardines  and  Herrings. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  agency  of  Canadian  exporters  of  sardines  and  herrings  in  oil  packed  in  tins. 

1146.  Salted  and  Dried  Fish. — A  commission  agent  in  Haiti  wishes  to  obtain  agency  for 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  above,  principally  codfish. 

1147.  Dried  and  Salted  Fish. — Jamaican  manufacturers'  representative  would  like  agen- 
cies for  dried  and  salted  fish. 
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1148.  Dried  Fish.— A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  wish  to  obtain  selling 
agency  of  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  fish  in  tierces. 

1149.  Pickled  Fish  Stuffs.— Firm  of  Jamaican  commission  agents  are  desirous  of  repre- 
senting Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

1150.  Pickled  Fish. — A  Jamaican  firm  of  commission  agents  wish  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  pickled  fish  (in  barrels). 

1151.  Smoked  Fish.— A  commission  agent  in  Haiti  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  the  above,  principally  herrings. 

1152.  Canned  Fruits;  Vegetables;  Salmon— A  London  firm  of  brokers,  with  an  office 
in  Liverpool,  are  desirous  of  securing  the  agency  of  Canadian  packers  of  canned  fruits,  vege- 
tables, salmon  and  other  fish  who  are  in  a  position  to  export  regularly. 

1153.  Canned  Vegetables  and  Fruit. — Firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Jamaica  wish 
to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

1154.  Pilchard  Oil.— Canadian  exporters  of  pilchard  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
margarine  are  requested  to  send  offers  to  a  Greek  firm  in  Piraeus. 

Miscellaneous 

1155.  Wheat.— A  British  importing  firm  in  Tientsin,  North  China,  desire  Canadian  con- 
nections for  wheat.   Samples  and  full  information  should  be  forwarded  direct. 

1156.  Corn. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  are  desirous  of  representing  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

1157.  Oats. — A  Jamaican  firm  of  commission  agents  are  desirous  of  representing  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

1158.  Mealv— -A  firm  of  commission,  merchants  in  Jamaica  wish  to  obtain  Canadian 
agencies. 

1159.  Seeds. — An  importer  of  seeds  in  Leith,  Scotland,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
houses  in  Canada  able  to  supply  red  clover,  alsike  clover,  and  timothy. 

1160.  Cellulose  Paste. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  and  samples  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  cellulose  paste  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk.  Would 
represent  such  exporters  on  a  commission  basis. 

1161.  Tanning  Materials. — A  Leeds  firm  dealing  in  tanning  materials  are  interested 
in  receiving  quotations  and  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tanning  extracts, 
as  buyers  or  agents. 

1162.  Pianos. — A  British  firm  in  Tientsin,  importers  of  pianos,  desire  connection  with 
Canadian  firms  who  will  supply  small  pianos,  with  a  price  not  exceeding  $200  G.  c.i.f. 
Tientsin. 

1163.  Steel  Windows  and  Frames. — A  British  importing  firm  in  Tientsin  desire  to  open 
up  connections  with  Canadian  firms  exporting  steel  windows  and  frames. 

1164.  Printing  Paper. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Jamaica  wish  to  sell  printing 
paper  in  rolls. 

1165.  Newsprint  and  Printing  Paper. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  are 
anxious  to  represent  Canadian  exporters. 

1166.  Kraft  Paper. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
agency  of  Canadian  exporters. 

1167.  Paint  and  Varnish  Brushes. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  wish  to 
obtain  agency  for  paint  and  varnish  brushes. 

1168.  Garden  Hose  and  Other  Rubber  Goods. — Commission  agents  in  Jamaica  wish  to 
represent  Canadian  firms. 

1169.  Washboards. — An  Irish  Free.  State  importer  of  all  kinds  of  woodenware  would  like 
to  receive  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  washboards. 

1170.  Pastry  Boards. — An  Irish  Free  State  importer  of  all  kinds  of  woodenware  would 
like  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pastry  boards. 

1171.  Wooden  Clothes  Horses.— An  Irish  Free  State  importer  of  all  kinds  of  wooden- 
ware would  like  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wooden 
clothes  horses. 

1172.  Wooden  Handles. — A  large  Irish  Free  State  importer  of  all  kinds  of  woodenware 
would  like  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tool  and 
implement  handles  of  all  kinds. 

1173.  Wood-pulp  Board. — A  London  firm  of  paper  merchants  are  importers  of  strong 
wood-pulp  boards  for  the  production  of  waxed  milk  bottle  discs.  They  are  at  present  pur- 
chasing supplies  from  other  sources,  but  would  prefer  Canadian  sources  of  supply  if  quality 
and  prices  are  competitive.  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  guarantee  regular  shipments 
are  invited  to  send  samples,  accompanied  by  lowest  prices  c.i.f.  London. 

1174.  Maple  Dowels. — A  London  firm  of  importers  who  are  already  handling  Canadian 
maple  dowels  report  a  demand  far  in  excess  of  existing  sources  of  supply,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  other  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  regularly  ship  considerable 
quantities  of  maple  dowels. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  18,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  18,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  11,  1926,  are  'also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending   Week  Ending 


October  11, 

October  18, 

Parity 

1926 

1926 

1    A  A                    <tA  OC2 

1.00  $4.ob5 

$4 . 8475 

QA  QAdO 

$4 .  84W 

1.  .193 

.0278 

.0281 

Czecho -Slovakia  . 

1.  .... 

.0296 

.0296 

1.  .203 

.0252 

.0252 

1.  .193 

.0287 

.  0292 

1.  .402 

.4001 

.3998 

1.  .193 

.0411 

.0418 

1.  .193 

.1492 

.1514 

1.  .108 

.0520 

.1520 

1.  .193 

.1932 

.  1930 

1.  .238 

.2381 

.2371 

1.  .193 

.0123 

.0123 

1.  .268 

.2191 

.2445 

1.  .268 

.2673 

.2670 

1.  .268 

.2654 

.2658 

1.  .14125 

.1412 

.1412 

1.  .498 

.4850 

AQRO 
.400Z 

1.  .3709 

.4500 

.4525 

1.  2s. 

.3650 

.3650 

United  States. .  . 

$ 

1.  $1.00 

1 . 0000 

.9993 

 $ 

1.  .498 

.4800 

.4790 

1.  .424 

.4075 

.4075 

Brazil  

 Mil. 

1.  .324 

.1425 

.1323 

1.  .198 

1.  4.87s 

4.8500 

4.85 

British  Guiana  , 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

Trinidad  

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

1.005—1.0162 

1.0162 

 $ 

!:  !: 

 $ 

l.  l. 

 $ 

Shanghai,  China  . 

 Tael 

1.  .708 

.6206 

.5850 

1.  .4020 

.4025 

.4025 

1.  4.86S| 

3.7000 

3.55 

Singapore,  Straits 

►Settlements..  ..$ 

1.  .567 

.5662 

.5667 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Ausonia,  Oct.  29;  Alaunia,  Nov.  5;  Antonia. 
Nov.  12;  Ascania,  Nov.  19 — all  Cimard  Line. 

To  London.— Brandon,  Oct.  30;  Bosworth,  Nov.  6;  Bolingbroke,  Nov.  13;  Brecon, 
Nov.  20— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Raider,  Oct.  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  Nov.  4; 
Canadian  Aviator,  Nov.  13;  Canadian  Hunter,  Nov.  24— all  C.G.M.M.;  Comino,  Oct.  30; 
Bay  State,  Nov.  13— both  Furness,  With  v.  nn 

To  Liverpool.— Moveria,  Oct.  28;  Gracia,  Nov.  11— both  Cunard  Line;  Regina,  Oct.  30; 
Megantic,  Nov.  6;  Doric,  Nov.  13— all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Montclare,  Oct.  29; 
Metagama,  Nov.  12;  Montcalm,  Nov.  19— all  Canadian  Pacific.  (  t 

To  Avon  mouth. —Welshman,  Nov.  6;  Huronian,  Nov.  20— both  White  Star-Dominion 
Line;  Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  30. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairnross,  Oct.  30;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  6;  Cairntorr,  Nov. 
13;  Cairnmona,  Nov.  20 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Athenia,  Oct.  29;  Parthenia,  Nov.  5;  Letitia,  Nov.  12;  Carmia,  Nov.  19 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  5. 

To  Southampton.— Melita,  Nov.  3;   Minnedosa,  Nov.  17— both  Canadian  Pacific. 
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To  Manchester.— Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  28;  Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  4;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Nov.  11;  Manchester  Corporation,  Nov.  18 — ail  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull.— Comino,  Oct.  30;  Bay  State,  Nov.  13— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor,  Nov.  5;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Nov.  19 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Nov.  3;  Minnedosa,  Nov.  17 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cana- 
dian Raider,  Oct.  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  Nov  4;  Canadian  Aviator,  Nov.  13;  Canadian 
Hunter,  Nov.  24— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Nov.  26. 

To  Rotterdam. — Birk,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Nov.  13. 

To  Hamburg. — Essex  County,  Oct.  29;  Hada,  Nov.  6;  Porsanger,  Nov.  20 — all  Inter- 
continental Transports  Ltd.;  Brandon,  Oct.  30;  Bolingbroke,  Nov  13 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Cairngowan,  Nov.  4;  Cairndhu,  Nov.  11 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  C.G.M.M.,,  Nov.  13;  Trelissick,  New  Zea- 
land SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Spinner,  Oct.  25;  Canadian  Planter,  Nov.  20 — both 
C.G.M.M. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Nov.  15. 
To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Nov.  5. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Oct.  30; 
Canadian  Otter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Mov.  10;  Canadian  Volunteer,  Nov.  20 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  Nov.  3; 
Canadian  Forester,  Nov.  24— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown) . — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  4; 
Ceuta,  Canada  SS.  Line,  Nov.  2. 

To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec)  .—Northland,  Nov.  3,  Nov.  17;  Nayarit,  Nov.  8— both 
Clarke  Steamship  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  5. 
To  Glasgow. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  18. 
To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  27. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  London  and  Hull.— Comino,  Nov.  3;  Bay  State,  Nov.  16— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Southampton. — Ohio,  Nov.  1;  Orca,  Nov.  15 — both  R.M.S.P. 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Nov.  3;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  24 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Sachem,  Nov.  3;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  24— both  Furness,  Withy; 
Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct.  31. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  (via  North  Sydney)  .— Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  Nov.  2. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M  M  Nov  19-  Chie:- 
necto,  R.M.S.P.,  Nov.  5.  6 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Nov.  17. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Nov.  3. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Mara,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Nov.  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  11. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel,  Nov.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,.  Osaka,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tsingtau.— Arizona  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
Nov.  9.  ' 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line 
Nov.  17.  ' 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Hull. — Langton  Hall,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Nov.  15. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Importer,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  8. 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Importer,  Nov.  4;  Pacific  Commerce,  Nov.  23— both  Furness 
Pacific  Line. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov  16 
To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn  and  Trieste.— Timavo,  Navigazione  Libera 
Triestina.  Nov.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru.— West  Calera,  American-Australian 
Orient  Line,  Nov.  4. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66  Upper 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.    Room  No.   2,   Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bjs,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo- China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address.  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South -Eaetern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

IiUcien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Oflice  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1926. 
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DISAPPOINTING  YIELD  OF  BRITISH  CEREALS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  October  12,  1926. — The  monthly  report  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  on  October  1  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  final  estimate  of  the 
yield  of  the  cereal  crops  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  previous  report  had  suggested  that  wheat  was  not  threshing  out  as  well 
as  had  been  expected.  According  to  information  collected  from  different  centres 
upon  the  completion  of  the  harvesting,  this  impression  is  unfortunately  con- 
firmed, to  the  extent  that  the  final  estimate  is  only  16.7  cwt.  per  acre,  or  a 
falling  off  of  1  cwt.  per  acre  from  the  figure  of  a  month  ago,  and  represents  a 
decrease  of  J  cwt.  below  the  ten-years'  average. 

There  has  also  been  a  drop,  although  smaller,  in  the  case  of  barley.  The 
quality  is  usually  good,  but  a  fair  proportion  of  the  grain  was  weatherbeaten 
and  discoloured  in  many  districts. 

A  slight  improvement  leaves  oats  as  the  crop  of  the  year,  and  the  yield  is 
now  estimated  at  16  cwt.  per  acre,  or  about  2£  cwt.  above  the  ten-years'  average. 

<  Beans  are  finishing  up  slightly  better  than  was  expected,  although  the 
estimated  yield  of  14.9  is  f  cwt.  below  the  average. 

Peas  have  also  shown  further  improvement,  and  at  14.8  cwt.  per  acre  repre- 
sent 1  cwt.  above  the  average. 

The  lifting  of  potatoes,  which  has  become  general,  indicates  a  disappointing 
yield  both  in  quantity  and  quality  in  many  districts.  The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture states  that  tubers  are  often  small  and  disease  is  generally  prevalent 
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over  the  important  potato  areas  in  the  East  of  England.  In  those  districts  the 
crop  will  be  much  below  the  average,  and  indications  over  England  and  Wales 
generally  point  to  about  tons  an  acre — rather  more  than  I  ton  below  the 
decennial  figures. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  above  position,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  revise 
the  forecasts  published  on  September  1  and  the  new  estimated  yields  published 
in  the  current  report  which  are  reproduced  below,  are  mainly  in  a  downward 


direction. 

Production,  Forecast, 

1925  1926  1925  1926 

Acres  Acres  Tons  Tons 

Wheat                                                              1,500,000  1,592,000  1,360,000  1,332,000 

Barley                                                              1,318,000  1,150,000  1,010,000  938,000 

Oats                                                                1,868,000  1,861,000  1,379,000  1,500,000 

Potatoes                                                             493,000  499,000  3,214,000  2,708,000 

Turnips  and  swedes                                             806,000  766,000  9,198,000  10,902,000 

Mangolds                                                           359,000  338,000  7,130,000  6,838,000 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  October  15,  1926. — The  general  situation  has  changed  but  little 
during  the  past  month.  Fuel  difficulties  and  disorganized  trade  have  further 
curtailed  manufacturing  and  business  in  certain  directions.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  coal  stoppage  appears  to  be  slowly  regulating  itself,  more  especially 
in  the  Midlands  fields.  Up  to  date  over  224,000  miners  have  broken  away  from 
their  federation  and  resumed  work,  representing  rather  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  operatives  who  are  engaged  in  the  mining  industry. 

As  has  already  been  reported,  the  chief  sufferers  have  been  the  great  staple 
industries  such  as  shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel,  etc.  In  this  connection  Lloyd's 
Quarterly  Report  states  that  the  tonnage  under  construction  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  at  the  end  of  September  aggregates  only  774,797  tons, 
the  lowest  since  June,  1909,  and  represents  a  falling-off  of  1,115,000  tons  from 
the  average  tonnage  building  during  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding 
the  war.  This  unsatisfactory  position,  it  is  true,  relates  to  one  of  the  principal 
so-called  "  unsheltered  "  industries. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  dire  results  of  the  coal  dispute  have 
gradually  spread  to  the  "  sheltered  "  trades.  In  connection  with  one  of  the  most 
favourably  placed  of  these — the  railwaymen — their  secretary,  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  H.  Thomas,  announced  only  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  45,000  railwaymen  are 
out  of  work  and  have  been  unemployed  since  the  general  strike,  while  a  further 
200,000  are  working  for  three  days  a  week  only.  Simultaneously  it  is  stated 
upon  behalf  of  the  Transport  Workers'  Union  that  no  less  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  dockers  are  at  present  without  employment. 

While  it  is  estimated  that  the  partial  resumption  of  operations  in  the  col- 
lieries is  producing  about  800,000  tons  a  week  of  British  coal,  the  many  factories 
which  are  operating — and  some  of  them  it  is  stated  to  an  increasing  extent — 
are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  foreign  coal.  The  same  situation  is  associated 
with  domestic  fuelling.  During  the  month  of  September  3,940,880  tons  were 
imported,  in  comparison  with  295  tons  a  year  ago. 

It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  an  immense  amount  of  domestic  privation  and 
inconvenience  are  inevitable  during  the  coming  winter.  There  is  at  present  a 
universal  need  for  coke,  and  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  coal  which  is  being  imported 
into  this  country  does  not  possess  coking  properties.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  even  with  increasing  supplies  of  English  coal,  the  greater  proportion  will 
be  utilized  for  some  time  to  come  for  public  purposes. 

While  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  unimportant  matter,  it  seems  interesting 
to  note,  as  illustrative  of  the  far-reaching  damage  caused  by  the  coal  stoppage, 
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that  as  central  heating  will  be  practically  impossible  for  many  months  to  come, 
the  usual  entertaining  in  country  houses,  which  circulates  large  sums  of  money, 
must  be  suspended,  and,  moreover,  many  of  the  owners  will  practically  close  up 
their  premises  and  go  abroad,  thus  spending  in  other  countries  money  which 
would  ordinarily  add  to  employment  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  already  suggested,  the  statistics  of  overseas  trade  during  September  are 
practically  identical  with  those  of  the  previous  month  or  two.  While,  however, 
imports,  valued  at  £101,724,341,  show  an  increase  of  £3,789,593  over  September 
last  year,  total  exports  (£68,762,664)  mark  a  reduction  of  £12,498,034;  and  what 
is  still  more  unfavourable,  of  this  reduction  no  less  than  £5,593,050  relate  to 
wholly  manufactured  goods  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  this  tendency  towards  an  increase  in  the  preponderance  of  imports  over 
exports  has  been  experienced  for  some  time,  the  situation  has  become  increas- 
ingly unfavourable,  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Up  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember the  so-called  "  adverse  trade  balance  "  (£316,743,000)  has  increased  by 
£43,000,000  as  comoared  with  the  same  period  in  1925,  and  by  almost  exactly 
£100,000,000  over  1924. 

A  brighter  note  is  the  confidently  expressed  opinion  that  trade  and  industry 
will  recover  more  quickly  than  is  generally  anticipated  when  the  coal  dispute  is 
finally  settled,  and  that  a  definite  settlement  is  now  in  sight. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  DOUGLAS  S.  COLE'S  ITINERARY  IN 

ONTARIO 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  is  about  to 
undertake  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  with  the  object  of  stimulating  interest  in  Cana- 
dian export  trade  to  his  territory,  which  covers  the  West  of  England,  South 
Wales,  and  South  Midlands. 


The  following  is  his  itinerary  in  the 


Brockville  November  1 

Prescott    November  2 

Morrisburg  November  3 

Gananoque  November  4 

Kingston  November  5 

Oshawa  November  8 

Toronto  ,  ..  November  9  to  20 

Hamilton  November  22  to  23 


province  of  Ontario: — 

Niagara  Falls  ..November  24 

Chatham  November  25 

Windsor  (and  Kingsville)  ..  ..November  26  and  27 
London  and  St.  Thomas  ..   .  .November  29  and  30 

Guelph  December  1  and  2 

Gait  December  3 

Brantford  December  6 

Woodstock  December  7 


Canadian  manufacturers  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cole 
,or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  write  to  the  Secretary,  Ontario  Division, 
.Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto;  and  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  other  cities  included  in  this 
part  of  his  itinerary. . 


AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  6,  1926.— Current  business  is  reported  to  be  proceed- 
ing very  steadily  and  the  demand  for  most  commodities  to  be  in  fairly  large 
volume.  The  seasonal  conditions  are  most  favourable,  and  if  they  continue  so 
for  the  next  month  or  two  a  splendid  yield  of  wool,  wheat,  and  other  primary 
products  is  assured.  The  opening  sales  of  the  earlier  wool  clips  in  Sydney  a  few 
days  ago  were  well  attended  by  buyers  from  Japan,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
and  from  Yorkshire,  and  the  full  clearances  effected  at  profitable  price  levels 
have  given  rise  to  the  expectation  that  before  the  season  ends  between  £50,000,000 
and  £60,000,000  of  new  wealth  will  be  derived  from  this  source  of  production 
alone. 
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REFERENDUM  VOTE 

During  the  month  of  August,  Australia  was  in  the  midst  of  a  referendum 
campaign  on  the  Government's  proposals  to  amend  the  constitution  by  extending 
the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  commerce 
and  industry,  including  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  by  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  and  in  the  control  of  essential  services  in  times  of  industrial  unrest. 

At  present  these  powers  are  wholly  within  the  province  of  the  separate  states 
under  varying  laws  and  regulations,  except  when  a  dispute  extends  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  any  one  state,  when  the  Commonwealth  can  intervene.  Power 
was  also  sought  to  introduce  a  uniform  companies  law  in  place  of  existing  states 
legislation.  Strong  opposition  to  the  proposals  developed  in  all  sections  of  the 
community  during  the  course  of  the  campaign  and  the  issues  were  determined 
on  September  4  by  a  majority  of  nearly  400,000  in  the  negative.  As  voting  is 
compulsory  in  Australia,  this  result  represents  the  feeling  of  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  people  and  is  the  fifth  occasion  upon  which  proposals  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion have  been  defeated  since  it  was  originally  framed  twenty-five  years  ago. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE  FOR  JULY 

The  Commonwealth  import  figures  for  July,  which  have  just  been  issued, 
show  an  increase  of  £1,061,179  over  those  of  July  of  last  year.  Many  lines  of 
import  which  figure  in  Canadian  trade  with  this  country,  such  as  canned  fish, 
paper  pulp,  boots  and  shoes  (rubber),  furs,  silk  gloves,  electrical  appliances, 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  timber,  printing  and  writing  papers, 
and  player  pianos  and  parts,  show  substantial  increases.  Motor  chassis  and 
parts  declined  from  £918,266  to  £798,387  in  value,  while  rubber  tires  increased 
from  £129,951  to  £193,752.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  month  was 
£13,273,770.  Omitting  £3,400,487  in  gold  shipped  by  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
to  the  United  States,  the  exports  of  merchandise  were  valued  at  £6,306,650,  as 
against  £6,826,705  in  July,  1925. 

Shipments  of  butter  fell  away  by  about  half,  and  there  was  a  substantial 
shrinkage  in  exports  of  beef,  tallow,  wheat,  flour,  sugar,  hides  and  skins.  The 
exports  of  wool,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  and  coal  were  in  excess  of  the  figures  of  July, 
1925. 

The  customs-excise  revenue  collected  in  August  amounted  to  £3,696,385,  in 
comparison  with  £3,245,570  in  August,  1925,  and  would  indicate  that  the  imports 
during  the  month  were,  as  in  July,  much  in  excess  of  last  year. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW 

The  annual  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Victoria  is  to  open  in 
Melbourne  on  September  16,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  display  of 
primary  production  and  farm  requisites  will  be  a  particularly  fine  one  this  year. 
The  show  attracts  a  large  number  of  visitors  to  the  city  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  farm  implements  and  machinery,  motor  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  and 
other  products  in  which  Canada  is  interested  are  usually  well  represented. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — The  market  reports  on  wheat  show  that  the  overseas  demand  for 
Australian  wheat  has  been  very  slack  during  August.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  month  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  quotation,  as  most  of  the  stocks  available 
for  export  were  held  by  millers  who  would  not  sell  the  grain  on  any  account. 
Considerable  slackness  in  the  flour  business  and  easing  of  wheat  prices  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  American  markets  have  altered  the  situation  and  fairly 
large  parcels  are  now  available,  but  buyers  are  not  in  evidence.  To-day's  wheat 
price  in  Australia  is  6s.  9d.  to  6s.  lOd.  per  bushel  f.o.b. 
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Flour. — As  with  wheat,  there  has  been  a  considerable  slackness  in  the 
demand  for  flour,  and  millers  are  offering  much  more  freely  now  than  early  in 
the  month  in  the  anticipation  that  prices  have  reached  their  maximum  and  it 
would  therefore  be  inadvisable  to  carry  over  stocks  into  next  season.  All  indi- 
cations point  to  a  large  harvest,  and  the  new  season's  wheat  should  be  available 
at  much  lower  prices  than  Australian  millers  have  had  to  pay  for  their  present 
stocks  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  last  harvest.  Flour  quotations  to-day 
are:  in  sacks  of  150  pounds  gross,  £14  5s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds;  hessian  bags 
of  101  pounds,  £14  10s.;  and  calico  bags  of  49  pounds,  £15  f.o.b. 

AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCTION  STATISTICS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  21,  1926. — The  following  summary  of  Australian 
production  for  the  year  1924-25,  issued  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Commonwealth 
Statistician  and  Actuary,  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  present  stage 
reached  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country: — 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  PASTORAL  INDUSTRIES 

Of  the  total  area  of  Australia,  173,621,854  acres,  or  about  9  per  cent,  have 
been  either  alienated  or  are  in  the  process  of  alienation;  915,302,610  acres,  or 
48  per  cent,  are  held  under  lease  or  license,  leaving  a  balance  of  814,807,776 
acres,  or  43  per  cent,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 

The  area  under  crop  in  Australia  during  1924-25  totalled  17,278,191  acres, 
an  increase  of  750,000  acres  on  the  previous  year,  while  the  value  of  the  produce 
amounted  to  £107,096,393,  or  an  average  of  £6  4s.  per  acre.  Wheat  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  Australian  agriculture  and  11,859,000  acres — or  nearly  69  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  under  crop — were  devoted  thereto  during  1924-25.  Rather 
more  than  1,000,000  acres  were  cut  for  hay.  Other  main  crops  in  the  order  of 
acreage  were  hay,  oats,  green  forage,  maize,  fruit,  sugar  cane,  barley,  potatoes, 
and  vines. 

The  favourable  climatic  conditions  coupled  with  the  high  price  of  wool  were 
responsible  for  large  sheep  gains  in  1924.  The  number  returned,  viz.  93,154,953, 
represents  the  greatest  total  recorded  since  1894.  The  wool  clip  was  correspond- 
ingly increased  and  729,242,550  pounds  were  produced  for  a  record  value  of 
£76,020,000.  Economic  factors  prevented  any  gains  in  the  number  of  cattle  and 
horses  depastured,  but  pies  increased  to  980,009  during  the  year.  Slaughterings 
were  as  follows:  sheep,  9^235,532;  cattle,  2;505,317;  pigs,  1,227,764.  The  value 
of  all  pastoral  products  amounted  to  £121,891,000,  composed  as  follows:  wool, 
£76,020,000;  meat,  £30,319,000;  skins,  £10,673,000;  other  products,  £4,879,000. 
Reflecting  the  bounteous  season,  the  dairying  industry  progressed  considerably 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  dairy  cattle  maintained  was  2,444,637,  and 
record  yields  of  milk,  butter,  and  bacon  and  ham  were  obtained.  The  value  of 
dairy  production  amounted  to  £45,189,543,  of  which  butter  contributed 
£20,485,521. 

Permanent  employment  was  provided  for  451,813  persons  in  the  agricultural, 
pastoral,  and  dairying  industries,  and  the  value  of  the  implements  and  machinery 
used  in  these  occupations  was  estimated  at  £41,000,000.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
duction amounted  to  £274,177,000,  of  which  £141,780,000  was  shipped  overseas. 

MINING 

Satisfactory  increases  in  both  output  and  prices  were  recorded  in  several  of 
the  principal  minerals,  with  the  result  that  the  total  value  of  all  minerals  pro- 
duced increased  from  £22,232,000  in  1923  to  £24,646,000  in  1924,  or  a  gain  of 
£2,414,000.  - 
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MANUFACTURES 

The  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  manufacturing  during  the  year 
was  20,795,  employing  439,949  persons,  and  paying  in  salaries  and  wages 
£81,360,021.  The  total  horse-power  of  engines  used  in  providing  power  for  the 
various  industries  was  1,260,076,  and  the  sum  of  .£11,713,250  was  expended  in 
fuel  and  light.  Raw  materials  to  the  value  of  £221,993,978  were  used  in  fac- 
tories, and  the  value  of  the  output  was  £380,843,986.  The  amount  added  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  or  the  creation  of  new  wealth  by  the  manufacturing 
industries  was  £147,136,758,  or  £334  per  employee.  Capital  invested  in  land, 
buildings,  plant  and  machinery  represented  a  value  of  £200,484,807. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION 

The  total  value  of  the  production  of  all  recorded  industries  in  Australia 
during  1924-25  amounted  to  £449,157,000,  or  an  average  of  £76  9s.  5d.  per  head 
of  population. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agekt  B.  Millin 
Cotton  Bounty  in  Australia 

Sydney,  September  23,  1926. — The  Commonwealth  Government  carried  a 
bill  through  both  Houses  before  adjourning,  granting  a  bounty  of  ljd.  per  pound 
on  all  seed  cotton  grown  in  Australia.  As  this  is  25  per  cent  less  than  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  Tariff  Board,  the  bounty  as  announced  has  not  been 
favourably  received  by  the  growers,  and  the  acreage,  judged  by  the  applications 
for  seed,  will  be  substantially  less  in  the  forthcoming  season  than  last  year.  The 
total  seed  cotton  received  at  the  ginneries  up  to  August  31  last,  for  this  season, 
amounts  to  8,990,000  pounds,  equal  to  about  5,750  bales. 

The  bulk  of  Australian  cotton  is  grown  in  the  state  of  Queensland,  which  is 
climatically  better  suited  for  its  production,  although  a  considerable  quantity 
is  grown  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  Queensland  Cotton  Board  has  issued  a  statement  in  which  it  says  that 
even  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Tariff  Board  it  was  obvious 
that  a  bounty  of  anything  less  than  2d.  per  pound  on  seed  cotton  would  be 
inadequate.  The  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  paid  considerable 
earns  in  the  preliminary  establishment  of  the  industry  and  growers  also  incurred 
considerable  costs.  Thu  industry  at  the  moment  appears  to  be  in  a  position  of 
jeopardy. 

Manufacture  of  Power  Alcohol  in  Australia 

Australia  is  dependent  on  oversea  countries  for  petrol  and  lubricating  oils, 
the  value  of  which  last  year  amounted  to  over  £7,000,000.  Hopes  of  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  in  commercial  quantities  either  in  this  continent  or  Papau,  or  of 
its  extraction  from  the  extraordinary  rich  shales  of  Australia  or  Tasmania,  have 
not  yet  been  fulfilled,  although  diligent  prospectors  are  hard  at  work  and  a  large 
amount  of  money  has  been  spent.  About  1,000.000  gallons  of  benzole  are 
extracted  annually  from  the  by-products  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Com- 
pany's steel  works  at  Newcastle,  N.S.W.,  and  power  alcohol  is  also  extracted 
from  molasses  by  some  Australian  sugar  refineries. 

Particular  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  the  growing  of  cassava,  and 
the  Commonwealth  Government  recently  granted  a  bonus  of  4d.  per  gallon  on 
all  spirit  made  from  it. 

It  was  recently  decided  to  form  a  company  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  distilleries  at  Townsville,  Cairns,  and  Mackay,  in 
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Queensland,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  large  British  distilling  company  is  con- 
siderably interested  in  the  venture.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  production  of 
power  alcohol  next  year  will  be  about  1,000,000  gallons. 

Gold  Exports  from  Australia  to  the  United  States 

In  1925  gold  was  imported  heavily  into  Australia,  but  a  large  outward 
movement  commenced  last  May,  since  which  date  the  total  value  exported  to 
the  United  States  amounts  to  £9,500,000.  In  addition,  gold  to  the  value  of 
£1,500,000  was  sent  to  India.  The  total  efflux  thus  exceeds  the  amount  imported 
last  year  by  £500,000,  the  difference  being  accounted  for  by  the  export  of  newly 
won  Australian  gold. 

Opening  Wool  Sales  at  Sydney 

The  first  of  the  Australian  wool  sales  recently  opened  at  Sydney,  and  from 
a  seller's  point  of  view  thf*  wool  market  has  rarely  provided  more  cheerful  pros- 
pects than  at  present.  In  fact,  selling  conditions  can  certainly  be  regarded  as 
wonderful  when  the  lack  of  profit  manufacturers  generally  suffered  over  the  past 
year  is  considered.  Fine  wools,  owing  to  their  scarcity  and  the  trend  of  fashion 
towards  light-weight  fabrics,  were  reasonably  expected  to  sell  freely  and  have 
done  so.  But  even  the  most  optimistic  did  not  anticipate  rising  prices  for  the 
broader-fibred  lines.  These,  however,  have  also  advanced.  The  statement  has 
frequently  been  made  abroad  of  late  that  ample  quantities  of  raw  material  are 
held  by  manufacturers;  but  the  eagerness  with  which  wool  has  latterly  been 
sought  is  at  variance  with  it. 

The  average  price  per  bale  of  wool  sold  during  the  opening  series  comes  out 
at  £22  19s.  lid.  as  compared  with  £19  7s.  3d.  at  the  closing  series  in  June  (when 
the  selection  was  of  a  clearing  up  character)  and  £20  12s.  per  bale  in  May.  Some 
of  the  later  catalogues  of  the  series  made  averages  of  £24  to  £25  per  bale,  which 
compared  with  £24  4s.  8d.,  the  top  monthly  average  of  last  season  secured  in 
November,  when  there  was  naturally  a  much  better  selection.  The  average 
price  per  bale  last  September  was  £20  7s.  4d.  Competition  was  very  keen,  and 
largely  owing  to  the  suitability  of  the  selection  was  confined  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Japan  and  Yorkshire  at  the  opening  were  quiet,  but  as  sales  progressed 
were  keener  for  lines  suitable  for  their  requirements.  Some  242,000  bales  will, 
be  offered  at  Sydney  during  the  series  terminating  on  October  27  next. 

Destinations  of  Australian  Wool  Sold 

Last  year,  sales  of  Australian  wool  at  auction  were  greater'  by  1,000,000 
bales  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  Statistics  show  that  the  best  customer 
was  France,  which  took  16,000  more  bales  than  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
previous  year  the  best  customer  was  the  United  Kingdom,  which  purchased 
83,000  bales  more  than  France.  The  two  countries  combined  in  these  years 
took  more  than  half  of  the  wool  clip  sold  in  Australia.  Last  year  Germany  came 
next,  followed  by  Japan.  The  previous  year  Japan  held  third  place,  followed  by 
Germany.  The  following  statistics  show  the  distribution  of  wool  sold  at  all  the 
selling  centres  in  Australia  in  each  of  the  two  years: — 


1924-25  1925-26 

Destination  Bales  Bales 

United  Kingdom   446,841  755,680 

France   363,385  771,677 

Belgium  and  Holland   125,333  197,228 

Germany  and  Austria   130,894  238,096 

Italy  and  Switzerland   90,173  110,499 

Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Czecho- Slovakia   2,316  1.680 

United  States  and  Canada   112,283  200,795 

Japan,  China,  and  India                                                                  ..  203,027  215,149 

Local  manufacture   113,498  164,530 


Total   1,587,750  2,655,334 
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BUTTER  BOXES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  September  24,  1926, — As  New  Zealand  depends  to  such  an  extent 
on  the  export  of  butter,  the  question  of  a  suitable  standard  box  for  export  has 
recently  received  the  attention  of  the  State  Forest  Service,  and  in  a  recent  cir- 
cular issued  a  detailed  specification  of  such  a  box  is  given  and  recommended. 
Having  given  consideration  to  the  various  factors  involved,  the  Forest  Service 
recommends  the  use  of  one  standard  box  for  the  export  trade.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  one-piece  ends,  f  inch  thick  if  white  pine,  or  \  inch  thick  if  silver  beech ; 
one-piece  sides,  top,  and  bottom,  f  inch  thick  if  white  pine,  ffr  inch  thick  if  silver 
beech;  six  cement-coated  nails  per  nailing-edge,  6D  (If  inch)  for  white  pine, 
4D  (If  inch)  for  beech;  and  one  centrally  located  galvanized  strap  of  hard 
(unannealed)  metal,  \  inch  wide  by  0.018  inch  thick.  Spruce  is  not  a  suitable 
wood  for  this  construction. 

The  box  is  approximately  fourteen  times  stronger  than  the  present  standard 
unstrapped  package,  occupies  3  per  cent  less  space,  is  from  Id.  to  l^d.  cheaper, 
and  withal  is  a  highly  attractive  package,  which  will  maintain  on  the  world's 
markets  that  individuality  of  get-up  which  until  last  season  has  always  charac- 
terized New  Zealand  dairy  produce  abroad. 

SPECIFICATION  FOR  STANDARD  METAL-BOUND  BUTTER  BOX  FOR  EXPORT 

A  detailed  specification  for  the  package  follows: — 

Section  A:  General 

(1)  Definition. — The  box  as  herein  specified  shall  be  known  as  the  standard  metal-bound 
butter  box — export  type. 

Section  B:  Timber 

(2)  Woods  Used. — The  following  timbers  shall  be  admitted  under  this  specification: 
white  pine  (Podocarpus  dacrydioides)  and  silver  beech  (Nothoiagus  Menziesii). 

(3)  Material. — (a)  The  ends,  sides,  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  shall  be  well  manufac- 
tured, and  shall  be  cut  true  to  size.  All  defects  in  the  timber  which  materially  lessen  the 
strength  of  the  part,  or  expose  contents  to  damage,  or  interfere  with  proper  nailing,  6hall 
be  prohibited.  (6)  The  wood  shall  be  thoroughly  seasoned,  and  shall  have  a  moisture  con- 
tent not  less  than  10  per  cent  nor  more  than  18  per  cent,  based  on  the  weight  of  the  wood 
after  oven-drying  to  a  constant  weight. 

(4)  Dimensions. — (a)  The  inside  dimensions  of  the  box  shall  be  15£  inches  long  by  10J 
inches  deep  by  lOf  inches  broad.  The  width  of  ends,  sides,  top,  and  bottom  shall  be  10| 
inches.  (The  top  and  bottom  do  not  cover  completely  the  edges  of  the  sides,  which  will 
be  sprung  inwards  when  the  strapping  is  applied.  This  will  assist  to  keep  the  strapping  in 
tension.)  (b)  The  sides,  top,  and  bottom  shall  be  f  inch  thick  for  white  pine  boards,  and 
%6  inch  thick  for  beech  boards;  the  ends  shall  be  f  inch  thick  for  white  pine  boards,  and 
i  inch  thick  for  beech  boards,  (c)  The  variation  in  thickness  of  the  boards  below  the  thick- 
ness specified  shall  be  not  more  than  Yz2  inch,  and  this  variation  below  the  specified  thick- 
ness shall  not  extend  over  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  face  of  that  particular  board. 

(5)  Width  of  Parts. — (a)  Ends,  sides,  top  and  bottom  shall  be  of  single-piece  material. 
(6)  Matched  and  glued  or  lock-jointed  boards  shall  be  regarded  as  single  pieces. 

(6)  Jointing. — (a)  Matched  and  glued  ends  shall,  in  addition,  be  fastened  with  not  less 
than  two  galvanized  corrugated  fasteners,  1  inch  by  1  inch.  (6)  All  corners  shall  be  cham- 
fered. 

(7)  Surfacing.— (a)  The  outside  surfaces  of  the  sides,  top  and  bottom  may  be  fine  band 
saw  or  veneered  finish;  otherwise  they  shall  be  smooth  planed.  (6)  The  ends  shall  be 
yeneered  or  smooth  planed. 

(8)  Assembling.— Joints  in  matched  and  glued  sides  shall  be  so  located  that  there  is  a 
considerable  distance  between  their  respective  planes. 

Section  C:  Nailing 

(9)  Nailing  Schedule. — (a)  lf-inch  cement-coated  nails  (i.e.  nails  coated  with  a  resinous 
solution)  shall  be  used  when  driving  into  white  pine  ends,  and  lf-inch  cement-coated  nails 
when  driving  into  bsech  ends.  (6)  Nails  shall  be  driven  flush,  (c)  The  sides,  top,  and 
bottom  shall  be  attached  to  the  ends  by  not  less  than  six  nails  per  edge. 
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Section  D:  Metal  Binding 

(10)  Metal— (a)  Metal  binding  shall  be  of  hard  imannealed  metal,  and  shall  have  a 
maximum  tensile  strength  of  approximately  84,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  (b)  The  binding 
for  export  boxes  shall  be  galvanized  or  otherwise  treated  to  protect  against  rust. 

(11)  Fastenings. — The  ends  of  bindings  shall  be  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that  the  joint 
shall  have  a  breaking  strength  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
binding. 

(12)  Size  of  Binding. — The  metal  binding  shall  be  not  less  than  inch  in  width  by  0.01S 
inch  in  thickness,  or  wire  of  equivalent  sectional  area. 

(13)  Application. — (a)  Not  less  than  one  binding  shall  be  used,  placed  centrally  round 
the  smallest  dimension  of  the  box  at  right  angles  to  the  side  edges  of  the  box.  (b)  The  bind- 
ing shall  be  drawn  sufficiently  tight  to  sink  well  into  the  edges  of  the  box  and  to  spring  the 
sides  inwards. 

SUMMARY 

The  foregoing  series  of  strength  tests  of  various  types  of  butter  boxes  were 
made  by  the  Forest  Service  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  its  recommended  specifi- 
cations. 

The  tests  further  indicate  the  superiority  of  cement-coated  nails  over 
smooth  wire  nails,  and  of  the  white  pine  and  beech  boxes  over  the  imported  spruce 
packages,  whether  from  North  America  or  Scandinavia. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  AUTOMOBILE  REGISTRATIONS 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S.  Bissett 

Cape  Town,  September  20,  1926. — Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Director 
of  Census  and  the  South  African  Motor  Traders'  Association,  it  is  now  possible 
for  the  first  time  to  study  registrations  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  by  the 
principal  makers  of  cars,  including  registrations  by  magisterial  areas  and  pro- 
vinces. These  statistics,  which  have  just  been  issued  by  the  South  African 
Motor  Traders'  Association,  Limited,  have  been  compiled  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1925,  and  tally  closely  with  the  official  totals. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  below  that  all  the  thirty  principal  lines  on 
the  market  are  American  and  Canadian,  with  the  exception  of  eight  English 
and  two  Continental  makes.  The  miscellaneous  group  includes  about  100  makes, 
none  of  which  exceeds  thirty  registrations,  with  the  exception  of  lines  no  longer" 
in  production.  Leaving  out  this  group,  American  and  Canadian  makes  com- 
bined account  for  95.3  per  cent,  and  British,  French,  and  Italian  4.7  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

The  ratios  of  American  to  Canadian  car  imports  into  this  territory  during 
1925  were  as  follows:  motor  cars,  2  to  1 ;  motor  car  chassis,  3  to  1 ;  motor  trucks, 
vans,  and  omnibuses,  7  to  1;  motor  truck  chassis,  1  to  1. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  nine  leading  towns  in  the  Union  account  for 
24,146,  or  nearly  38.4  per  cent  of  the  total  cars  registered.  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  registrations  in  the  principal  cities,  together  with  the  white  popu- 
lation on  January  1,  1926,  and  the  ratio  of  cars  to  population: — 


City 

Cars 

Population 

Ratio 

165,958 

22.6 

113,709 

23.02 

54;,I822 

18.04 

39,871 

15.23i 

Port  Elizabeth  

26,787 

15.21 

19,229 

12.09 

Bloemfontein  

19,256 

19.4 

18.915 

19.6 

Kimberley  , 

17,653 

19.9 

Some  of  these  ratios  are  almost  as  surprising  as  they  are  inexplicable.  That 
East  London  is  the  leading  centre  and  Cape  Town  the  lowest  is  far  from  the 
consensus  of  trade  opinion,  while  the  Johannesburg  ratio  is  generally  believed 
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to  be  higher  in  proportion  than  the  figures  show  it  to  be.  In  Johannesburg,  Cape 
Town,  and  Durban  there  is  a  much  larger  percentage  of  industrial  workers  than 
in  the  other  centres,  and  they  receive  on  the  whole  a  very  low  average  wage. 
The  almost  identical  ratios  in  Bloemfontein,  Pietermaritzburg  and  Kimberley 
are  not  so  surprising,  while  the  low  ratio  in  Pretoria  reflects  the  economic  status 
of  the  civil  service,  which  as  a  body  is  believed  to  be  better  off  than  any  other 
section  of  the  South  African  community. 

The  ratios  of  East  London  and  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Durban  to  a  lesser  extent, 
reflect,  it  is  assumed,  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  comparatively  older  centres. 
Considering  its  relatively  greater  industrial  population,  the  Port  Elizabeth  ratio 
is  considered  to  reflect  an  even  greater  purchasing  power  per  capita  than  the 
lower  ratio  of  East  London.  The  urban  areas  with  over  5,000  whites  account 
for  a  full  50  per  cent  of  the  registrations,  while  including  those  towns  above 
2,000  white  inhabitants  in  the  urban  group,  it  is  easily  60  per  cent,  leaving  40 
per  cent  for  the  rural  districts. 


REGISTRATION  BY  PROVINCES  AND  MAKES 


Orange  Free 

Make 

X  1  .  l  1  1 >  \  ■ 1.1  i 

Natal 

State 

Oape 

Total 

Ford  

1,835 

2,859 

>8;413 

18488 

1,061 

1,049 

2,592 

6,798 

Chevrolet  

  1,411 

654 

801 

2,357 

5,223 

617 

579 

2,212 

4.591 

Overland  

  1.054 

639 

2,371 

4,477 

  1,198 

387 

274 

1,435 

3.294 

  755 

328 

307 

1/3-37 

2,727 

  715 

236 

128 

930 

2,009 

  431 

237 

92 

780 

1340 

  313 

301 

48 

580 

1,242 

  416 

262 

67 

479 

1„224 

239 

47 

276 

966 

  196 

129 

81 

384 

790 

  318 

78 

46 

305 

747 

  324 

81 

10 

257 

678 

  278 

182 

32 

179 

671 

  153 

112 

3 

261 

529 

  132 

26 

52 

298 

508 

Fiat  :  

  130 

86 

41 

342 

499 

Willys  

  58 

68 

56 

266 

448 

Reo  

  222 

36 

8 

65 

331 

  73 

24 

40 

186 

323 

  ..  112 

60 

8 

113 

293 

  94 

18 

4 

171 

287 

  86 

20 

17 

27 

150 

  67 

18 

2 

51 

138 

  78 

17 

2 

20 

117 

  54 

7 

2- 

39 

102 

  65 

9 

22 

96 

  44 

14 

1 

28 

87 

  1,516 

519 

112 

1,745 

3,892 

18,987 

8,300 

7,187 

28,421 

62,895 

BUSINESS  IMPROVES  IN  CHILE 

In  Chile  there  is  a  much  more  hopeful  atmosphere  in  commercial  circles, 
says  the  British  Export  Gazette,  and  while  the  import  trade  is  not  yet  as  active 
as  it  is  expected  to  be  in  another  three  months,  indenting  is  on  a  much  freer 
basis,  and,  as  regards  motor  vehicles  and  industrial  machinery,  much  valuable 
business  is  offering.  Several  important  irrigation  and  other  public  works  schemes 
are  under  consideration,  and  will  provide  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  pipes, 
pumping  plant,  etc.,  while  the  activity  in  the  building  trades  is  being  reflected 
in  the  sales  of  hardware,  sanitary  equipment,  and  contingent  lines.  As  British 
goods  are  popular  and  well  established  in  many  directions,  the  recovery  in  general 
conditions  is  the  more  welcome. 
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TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  IN  1925 
II 

Imports  into  Trinidad 

This  year's  percentage  of  Trinidad's  trade  held  by  the  principal  trading 
nations  for  the  past  two  years  is  tabulated  as  follows: — 

1924  1925 

Destination  Amount     Percentage  Amount  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £1,404,000  34.57  £1,326,423  31.00 

Canada   814,000  20.45  964,035  22.53 

United  States   934,900  20.55  (952,836  22.27 

Venezuela   294,000          7.20  349,772  8.17 

British  East  Indies   230,000          5.50  277,417  6.48 

France   74,800          1.80  84^010  1.96 

Holland   75,400          1.80  78,297  1.83 

British  West  Indies   59,000          1.40  52,046  1.22 

Germany   59,000          1.40  49,226  1.15 

British  Guiana   30,000          0.73  34,673  0.81 

All  other  countries   85;90O          2.11  110,251  2.58 

£4,061,000  £4,278,986 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  parcel  post,  which  was  valued  at  £226,932  in 
1924  and  £116,055  in  1925.  Canada  is  doing  an  increased  share  of  this  parcel 
post  trade,  chiefly  through  the  larger  departmental  stores. 

A  mailing  list  of  the  better-class  residents  of  the  colony  who  received  a 
considerable  part  of  the  parcel  post  shipments  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  distribution  of  imports  under  several  headings  shows  the  following  rela- 
tive changes  in  comparison  with  1924: — 

1924  1925  Percentage 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £4,427,074         £4,712,148         +  6.4 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  ..   ..        2,446,307  2,514,221         +  2.8 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   2,254,775  2,218,084         —  1.6 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified   ..  20,211  14,878         —  26.3 

Bullion  and  specie   33,403  105,165  +214.8 

£9,181,770        £9,565,396        +  3.2 

In  1925,  as  in  1924,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada 
held  over  75  per  cent  of  the  import  trade  of  Trinidad.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  leading  supplier  of  Trinidad,  decreased  from  £1,403,819  in  1924  to 
£1,326,423  in  1925,  or  3J  per  cent;  imports  from  the  United  States  increased 
from  £934,845  in  1924  to  £952,836,  or  2  per  cent,  in  1925;  while  Canadian 
imports  (including  all  B.N.A.)  increased  from  £814,386  to  £964,035  in  1925,  or 
18  per  cent. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Biscuits  and  Cakes. — Unsweetened  biscuits  in  barrels  and  tins  were  imported 
to  the  extent  of  159,448  pounds  valued  at  £5,866  in  1924,  compared  with  203,647 
pounds  valued  at  £7,462  in  1925.  The  United  States  supplied  122,900  pounds 
valued  at  £3,616  (89,760  valued  at  £2,879  in  1924),  compared  with  66,015  pounds 
valued  at  £2,879  from  Canada,  her  closest  competitor  (37,888  pounds  valued  at 
£1,727  in  1924).  The  type  of  biscuit  included  under  this  heading  is  almost 
entirely  the  soda  cracker.  Of  all  other  kinds  imported,  consisting  largely  of 
fancy  sweetened  biscuits,  the  United  Kingdom  does  over  75  per  cent  of  the  trade 
42,545  pounds  valued  at  £3,641  of  the  total  amounting  to  56,606  pounds  valued 
at  £4,472).  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  supply  most  of  the 
remainder. 

Butter  and  Butter  Substitutes.—Nearly  1,000,000  pounds  of  butter  valued 
at  £68,000  were  imported  last  year,  compared  with  1,048,798  pounds  valued  at 
£76,560  in  1924.  The  chief  supplying  countries,  according  to  value,  were:  France, 
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£31,930  (£25,350  in  1924) ;  United  States,  £24,442  (£7,036) ;  Canada,  £15,769 
(£15,703);  United  Kingdom,  £7,425  (£8,401);  and  Holland,  £2,751  (£3,995  in 
1924). 

The  trade  in  cooking  butter  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  France  and  the  United 
States.  Canadian  packing  houses  supply  most  of  the  fresh  butter  in  cold  storage 
(in  cartons).  Recent  arrivals  of  Canadian  packing  house  butter,  which  had 
shown  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  are  showing  marked  improvement  in  quality.  The 
business  in  oleomargarine  is  small  and  is  practically  all  done  by  Holland.  (A 
detailed  report  on  the  Butter  Trade  of  the  British  West  Indies  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1115:  June  13,  1925.) 

Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes. — In  1925  imports  decreased  slightly  from 
2,936,585  pounds  valued  at  £76,942  in  1924  to  2,821,953  pounds  with  a  value  of 
£76,090.  The  United  Kingdom,  which  is  the  chief  supplier,  is  credited  with 
1,581,798  pounds  valued  at  £40,338  against  1,417,514  pounds  valued  at  £38,133. 
Canada's  share  increased  from  1,298,613  pounds  valued  at  £34,402  in  1924  to 
1,350,231  pounds  valued  at  £35,678.  In  1924  the  United  States  furnished  51,801 
pounds  to  the  value  of  £2,074  as  against  48,439  pounds  valued  at  £2,159  in  1925. 
Since  these  figures  were  published  (during  the  first  half  of  this  year)  the  imports 
of  lard  compound  from  Canada,  on  account  of  price,  do  not  seem  to  be  arriving 
in  normal  quantities.  Some  of  the  firms  which  were  not  able  to  compete  during 
that  period,  however,  are  now  sending  forward  supplies. 

Recent  sales  of  Canadian  compound  were  made  at  about  12^  cents;  the 
English  price  was  12.35  cents.  Canadian  prices  have  since  advanced  to  13^ 
cents,  while  the  English  market  has  steadily  declined  and  sales  to-day  are  being 
made  at  12  cents  per  pound.  It  is  understood  that  agents  representing  English 
houses  may  even  accept  a  lower  figure.  Canadian  compound  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  is  preferred  whenever  it  is  competitive,  but  it  will  only  command  a 
premium  after  it  has  secured  a  reputation  and  a  strong  and  regular  hold  on  the 
market. 

Cheese. — Imports  have  made  a  slight  advance  over  1924,  when  the  imports 
were  214,550  pounds  valued  at  £11,670  compared  with  1925  figures  of  221,892 
pounds  valued  at  £12,745.  Canada  supplied  cheese  to  the  extent  of  £8,261,  the 
United  Kingdom  £1,112,  and  Holland  £1,497,  as  against  £7,689,  £954,  and  £1,356 
respectively  in  1924.  Denmark  and  the  United  States  are  as  yet  relatively  small 
suppliers;  the  share  of  the  former  is  gaining,  that  of  the  latter  declining.  The 
best  seller  is  the  half-skimmed  milk  cheese  in  5-pound  boxes.  There  is  also  a 
ready  demand  for  what  is  known  as  "  Daisy  "  cheese  put  up  in  round  boxes 
averaging  25  pounds  to  the  box,  and  packed  in  what  is  known  in  Canada  as 
triplets.  Two  firms  in  the  Dominion  do  a  large  part  of  the  business  and  carry 
stocks  locally.  Packing  houses  have  attempted  to  produce  a  competitive  pro- 
duct in  5-pound  boxes,  but  have  not  been  able  to  compete  satisfactorily  in 
quality. 

Cocoa  (Prepared). — The  value  of  prepared  cocoa  imports  increased  from 
52,053  pounds  valued  at  £2,449  in  1924  to  82,230  pounds  valued  at  £2,904  in 
1925  and  were  supplied  almost  wholly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Confectionery. — Total  imports  in  1925  were  175,040  pounds  valued  at 
£11,123  as  against  186,631  pounds  with  a  value  of  £11,370  in  the  previous  year. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  source  of  supply,  furnishing  119,047  pounds 
(£7,302),  followed  by  the  United  States  with  29,300  pounds  (£1,412),  and  Canada 
with  16,404  pounds  (£1,671).  In  the  preceding  year  the  United  Kingdom  sup- 
plied 131,571  pounds  (£7,854) ;  the  United  States,  24,960  pounds  (£1,339) ;  and 
Canada,  9,700  pounds  (£1,173).  The  trade  seems  to  consist  mostly  of  boiled 
sweets  and  toffees. 

Fish. — Exports  from  Canada  are  in  every  case  included  under  the  heading 
"British  North  America,"  which  includes  Newfoundland.    Although  the  trade 
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of  the  two  Dominions  is  not  differentiated  in  the  official  figures,  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  fish  that  Newfoundland  is  a  source  of  supply.  Under  the  heading  "fish" 
only  is  confusion  likely  to  occur. 

Fish,  Canned  or  Preserved  in  Glass. — This  trade,  which  is  divided  chiefly 
between  salmon  and  sardines,  was  valued  in  1925  at  £13,085  (397,335  pounds) 
as  compared  with  £15,077  (402,372  pounds)  in  1924.  Imports  from  British 
North  America  amounted  in  both  years  to  over  85  per  cent  of  the  total  and 
show  a  slight  increase  from  305,911  pounds  (£9,619)  in  1924  to  338,845  pounds 
(£9,786)  in  1925.  Under  the  heading  "  Salmon,  Trout,  and  Mackerel,  dried, 
salted,  smoked,  and  pickled,"  imports  were  135,200  pounds  (£2,788)  in  1925  com- 
pared with  80,200  (£1,618)  in  1924.  British  North  America  supplied  in  1925, 
132,700  pounds  (£2,743),  and  in  1924,  77,000  pounds  (£1,536).  Other  kinds  of 
fish  (mostly  cod)  show  a  lessened  import,  the  values  being  £91,239  against 
£98,772  in  1925  and  1924.  Canada's  share  has,  however,  been  well  maintained, 
the  losses  being  borne  largely  by  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Fresh  Fruit. — Total  imports  in  1925  were  valued  at  £3,367  as  compared  with 
£2,715  in  1924.  The  chief  supplier  was  the  United  States  with  £1,285  (£972  in 
1924),  followed  by  Canada  with  £797  (£401  in  1924).  Imports  from  Canada 
were  chiefly  apples  for  the  Christmas  trade.  In  the  West  Indies  the  chief  selling 
point  in  an  apple  is  its  appearance,  so  that  those  varieties  with  bright  red  colours 
and  good  keeping  qualities  are  most  acceptable. 

Grain. — The  imports  of  rice  vie  with  those  of  flour  and  are  almost  half  their 
value.  In  1925,  26,533,131  pounds  of  rice  valued  at  £218,792  were  imported, 
largely  from  the  British  East  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  compared  with 
27,000,000  pounds  valued  at  £204,700  in  1924.  The  item  is  only  of  interest  to 
Canada  in  showing  to  what  extent  the  native  population  consumes  rice. 

Pulse,  Beans  or  Split  Peas. — This  is  a  valuable  trade,  worth  £13,900 
(1,542,051  pounds)  in  1925  and  £11,721  (1,378,533  pounds)  in  1924.  The  two 
main  sources  of  supply  were  the  United  Kingdom,  £9,343,  and  Canada,  £1,334 
(£8,419  and  £235  respectively  in  1924) . 

Flour. — Imports  decreased  in  value  from  289,624  bags  of  196-pounds 
each  in  1924  to  275,486  bags  in  1925,  but  increased  in  value  (£419,007  to 
£499,194).  Canada  controls  practically  all  of  this  trade:  268,307  bags  valued 
at  £485,006  in  1925  and  266,103  bags  of  196  pounds  valued  at  £386,046  in  1924. 
The  only  other  important  source  of  supply  was  the  United  States  with  6,656 
bags  (£13,171)  in  1925,  and  14,795  bags  (£21,695)  in  1924. 

The  corn  meal  trade  last  year  was  divided  between  the  United  States 
(£6,740)  and  Canada  (£1,085)  compared  with  £6,268  and  £2,221  respectively  in 
1924. 

Jams  and  Preserved  Fruits. — Of  the  total  trade  of  £2,745  in  1925  and  £2,277 
in  1924,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  practically  all.  The  bottled  fruit  trade 
amounting  to  £2,004  in  1925  and  £1,974  in  1924,  was  supplied  by  the  United 
States  (£1,026  in  1925)  and  France  (£571). 

Meats. — The  pickled  beef  and  pork  trade  was  valued  at  £73,763  in  1925 
and  £76,410  in  1924.  The  United  States  led  in  both  years:  £57,180  in  1925  and 
£60,825  in  1924.  Her  nearest  competitor  was  Canada,  with  £16,393  and  £8,255 
in  these  years  respectively.  The  best  pork  sellers  in  the  market  are  fat  backs 
and  clear  pork.  The  United  States  appears  to  be  able  to  supply  these  to  advan- 
tage. Trinidad  will  take  practically  all  that  Canada  can  offer  of  offals,  feet, 
heads,  snouts,  lips,  tails,  and  spare  ribs.  Canada  is  doing  well  in  the  full-cut 
heads  trade,  which  is  perhaps  the  principal  business. 

The  canned  meats  trade  increased  from  £4,912  in  1924  to  £8,438  in  1925. 
Argentina  was  the  main  source  of  supply  and  increased  her  share  from  £12  in 
1924  to  £3,056  in  1925.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  each  pro- 
vided nearly  £2,000  worth,  a  slight  decrease  from  1924  for  the  United  Kingdom 
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and  a  slight  increase  for  the  United  States.  The  fresh  meat  trade,  amounting 
to  £2,275  in  1925  and  £1,753  in  1924.  was  filled  bv  Canada  (£1,156),  the  United 
Kingdom  (£765),  and  Argentina  (£320). 

In  smoked  and  cured  meats,  including  hams  and  bacons,  the  trade  increased 
from  £19,431  in  1924  to  £30,288  in  1925.  The  United  States  leads  with  £9,476 
(£9,950  in  1924),  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  £8,097  (£4,716  in  1924) ; 
Argentina,  £4,902  (£1,083);  and  Canada,  £4,716  (£2,806  in  1924). 

At  the  present  time  Argentina  canned  beef  is  practically  the  only  seller  in 
Trinidad,  Canadian  and  American  lines  being  much  too  high  priced. 

Condensed  Milk.— 1925,  £80,835;  1924,  £76,115.  Canada  was  the  largest 
supplier  (£50,534  in  1924  to  £51,081  in  1925).  Other  exporters  to  Trinidad  were 
Holland  (£9,025  in  1924  and  £10,002  in  1925) ;  Denmark  (£3,754  and  £8,284) ; 
Italy  (£879  and  £2,628);  and  the  United  States  (£5,546  in  1924  and  £1,616  in 
1925). 

Edible  Oils.— The  total  trade  increased  from  £19,916  in  1924  to  £22,149  in 
1925.  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  furnished  the  major  portion 
of  the  imports  with  £9,455,  £5,717,  and  £2,843  respectively  compared  with  1924 
figures  of  £5,678,  £3,924,  and  £5,140. 

Salt.— Refined  and  table  saft  to  the  value  of  £8,507  in  1925  and  £6,029  in 
1924  was  imported,  as  well  as  coarse  and  rock  salt  valued  at  £1,508  and  £460  in 
the  two  years  respectively.  The  former  trade  is  controlled  by  the  United  King- 
dom (£4,073)  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (£4,055),  both  of  which  show  increases 
over  their  figures  of  1924  of  £437  and  £646  respectively.  A  Canadian  company 
recently  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  compete.  The  business,  however,  is  worth 
strenuously  working  for. 

Sugar. — In  1925,  2,003,501  pounds  of  refined  sugar  valued  at  £19,560  were 
imported  compared  with  1,411,207  pounds  with  a  value  of  £18,880  in  1924. 
Canada  supplied  approximately  95  per  cent  of  this  commodity,  or  1,901,468 
pounds  (£18,344)  in  1925  and  1,327,980  pounds  (£17,600)  in  1924.  Of  the 
remaining  100,000  pounds,  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  75,266  pounds  (£955) 
and  the  United  States  21,767  pounds  (£206),  as  against  17,499  pounds  (£417) 
and  50,054  pounds  (£634)  respectively  in  1924. 

Tea.— The  tea  trade  of  156,880  pounds  valued  at  £16,409  in  1925  shows  an 
increase  of  5  per  cent  over  the  1924  figures  of  147,532  pounds  valued  at  £14,573. 
The  United  Kingdom  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  but  decreased  from  119,080 
pounds  valued  at  £12,325  in  1924  to  101,824  pounds  valued  at  £11,599  in  1925. 
The  British  East  Indies  greatly  increased  their  share  from  8,570  pounds  (£677) 
in  1924  to  36,042  pounds  (£2,873)  in  1925.  Imports  from  Canada  also  increased 
materially  from  8,351  pounds  (£899)  in  1924  to  10,605  pounds  (£1,238)  in  1925. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  onions,  and  garlic  are  grouped  together  under  fresh 
vegetables.  Under  this  heading  Holland  is  the  leader,  supplving  3,525,799  pounds 
(£20,808)  in  1925  compared  with  2,819,574  pounds  (£17,986)  in  1924.  Canada 
was  second  with  2,412,839  pounds  (£11,938)  in  1925  and  2,310,418  pounds 
(£15,556)  in  1924.  The  nearest  competitor  for  second  place  was  Madeira  with 
519,811  pounds  (£4,415)  in  1925. 

Drinks. — Imports  of  aerated  and  mineral  waters  in  1925  amounted  to  5,348 
gallons  valued  at  £1,303,  and  in  1924  to  5,699  gallons  valued  at  £1,299.  The 
United  Kingdom  supplied  2,562  gallons  (£782)  in  1925  and  2,266  gallons  (£669) 
in  1924.  France  was  the  only  other  large  shipper,  furnishing  1,602  gallons  (£210) 
as  against  2,090  gallons  (£280)  the  preceding  year.  There  is  strong  local  com- 
petition. 

The  beer,  ale,  stout  and  porter  imports  increased  from  149,571  standard 
gallons  valued  at  £36,286  to  158,271  standard  gallons  valued  at  £38,602  in  1925. 
The  United  Kingdom  furnished  practically  all  the  imports  with  124,225  standard 
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gallons  valued  at  £31,340  in  1924  and  139,490  standard  gallons  valued  at  £34,866 
in  1925.  The  market  calls  for  a  cheap  light  beer.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  make  Canadian  beer  popular  in  this  market,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  consumers  and  is  a  little  expensive. 

Draught  beer  is  practically  unknown,  but  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  intro- 
duce it  into  hotels.  The  hotel  business  is  largely  controlled  by  grocery  houses 
which  stock  the  hotels  in  lines  of  beer  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested. 

The  total  wine  trade  in  1925  amounted  to  £37,097  and  in  1924  to  £42,238. 
Of  this  total  France  supplied  £20,047  worth  (£28,504  in  1924)  and  the  United 
Kingdom  £5,505  (£8,398  in  1924).  Vermouth  is  the  largest  seller.  The 
inhabitants  indulge  freely  in  the  consumption  of  cocktails  in  which  vermouth 
is  largely  used. 

Whisky  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £12,265  in  1925  and  £17,493  in  1924. 
The  main  supplying  countries  are  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  to  the  value 
of  £10,942  and  £1,323  respectively  in  1925  and  £13,583  and  £3,903  respectively 
in  1924.  Imports  from  Canada  consist  chiefly  of  rye,  which  is  strictly  limited 
in  demand. 

INTERNATIONAL  SAMPLE  FAIR  AT  SAN  SALVADOR 

The  first  International  Sample  Fair,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  from 
.December  24, 1926,  to  January  7,  1927.  Interested  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
others  can  obtain  further  detailed  information  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Leveson,  Hon. 
Consul  for  El  Salvador,  608  Dominion  Building,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

NYASALAND' S  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 

The  growth  of  the  tobacco  industry  of  Nyasaland  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  developments  of  primary  production  in  the  Empire,  writes  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
acreage  was  under  500;  just  before  the  war  it  had  reached  nearly  10,000;  and 
the  figures  for  1924  show  20,600  acres  under  cultivation,  an  acreage  considerably 
increased  in  1925  and  this  year. 

The  yield  for  1924  was  over  8,000,000  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  or  just  under  • 
400  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  fact  that  the  proportion  of  Empire  tobaccos  rose 
from  1.04  per  cent  in  1919  to  8.42  per  cent  in  1924,  and  is  still  rising  rapidly 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  stablized  United  Kingdom  preference,  is  due  mainly  to 
developments  in  Nyasaland  and  India.  Of  the  19,000,000  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1925,  Nyasaland  provided  7,300,000  and 
India  7,966,000.  The  basic  rate  preference  is  now  2s.  reduction  on  8s.  2d.  gross 
duty  on  tobacco  imported  into  Britain,  and  the  money  value  of  the  preference 
will  not  fall  unless  and  until  the  gross  duty  falls  below  2s. 

Nyasaland  tobacco  is,  of  course,  of  much  higher  grade  than  Indian  and  is 
capable  of  development  to  compete  with  high-priced  tobaccos.  The  stabilized 
preference,  while  creating  a  greater  interest  in  Empire  tobaccos,  has  brought 
them  into  the  field  so  far  almost  wholly  on  the  lower  quality  levels.  Much 
careful  work  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  Empire  blends  shall  be  able  to  compete 
with  foreign  blends  of  high  quality.  Imitation  of  foreign  types  is  not  to  be 
desired,  but  every  lesson  that  can  be  learned  from  them  in  efficient  growing, 
curing  and  preparation  for  the  market  is  essential. 

PARCEL  POST  RATES  TO  PERU 

Notice  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  that  the  rate  of 
postage  on  parcels  posted  in  Canada  for  Peru  will  in  future  be  25  cents  for  each 
pound  or  fraction  thereof. 
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PROSPERITY  OF  EGYPT 

In  spite  of  the  set-back  in  cotton  prices  which  has  characterized  the  1925-26 
cotton  season,  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  public 
and  general  finance,  so  far  from  being  adversely  affected,  have  been  generally 
enhanced,  writes  Mr.  E.  Homan  Mulock.  British  Commercial  Secretary  at  Cairo, 
in  his  Report  on  the  Economic  and  Financial  Situation  of  Egypt,  dated  June. 
The  decline  in  cotton  prices  does  not  appear  to  have  affected  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  country,  the  strength  of  which  is  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  imports,  which  exceeded  the  total  of  the  drop  in  exports  by  nearly 
£E.l, 000,000.  Further,  in  spite  of  these  conflicting  factors,  and  of  a  decrease  of 
£E.200,000  in  re-exports,  the  net  result  is  a  favourable  trade  balance  of 
£E.2,243,941,  and  a  total  foreign  trade  of  £E.118,693,731. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  increased  considerably  during  the  period 
under  review.  One  favourable  factor  has  been  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
campaign  of  debenture  holders  against  the  Suez  Canal  Company  and  other 
industrial  concerns  similarly  situated  regarding  the  obligation  of  the  latter  to 
pay  interest  in  the  Egyptian  equivalent  on  a  gold  basis  of  French  or  Belgian 
francs,  as  the  case  may  be.  Extensive  speculation  in  the  debentures  of  the 
companies  concerned  while  the  legal  issue  was  still  in  doubt  has  also  been  a 
contributory  cause.  Other  indications  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  are  afforded 
by  the  building  of  flats,  shops  and  private  houses,  which  is  more  intensive  and 
widespread  than  ever;  by  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  by  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  stocks  and  shares,  which  normally  are 
closely  affected  by  cotton  prices. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  BOLIVIA 

Of  the  commodities  imported  into  Bolivia,  Great  Britain  has  an  over- 
whelming share  of  the  imports  of  woollen  textiles,  says  the  South  American 
Journal.  In  cotton  goods  Great  Britain  also  leads,  closely  followed  by  the  United 
States.  Bleached,  finished,  dyed,  and  printed  goods  are  of  English  make,  and 
unbleached  cotton  domestics  (tocuyos)  come  from  the  United  States.  Wearing 
apparel  also  is  chiefly  imported  from  Great  Britain.  Bar  iron,  galvanized  sheets 
for  roofing,  rails  and  construction  material  are  imported  from  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  according  to  current  prices,  while  most 
of  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  are  from  the  United  States.  Machinery, 
tools,  and  implements  are  divided  up  amongst  the  countries  already  mentioned. 
American  cars  constitute  practically  the  whole  of  the  automobile  trade.  Food- 
stuffs are  imported  chiefly  from  neighbouring  states. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Customs  Forms  for  Certain  British  Dominions 

Announcements  have  been  made  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
from  time  to  time  respecting  revised  customs  forms  adopted  during  the  last  year 
or  so  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  seems  that 
it  is  not  now  clear  to  all  exporters  just  what  are  the  present  requirements  of 
these  Dominions  in  respect  of  the  documents  in  question. 

The  three  dominions  at  one  time  had  authorized  for  use  the  standardized 
Imperial  Customs  Conference  forms  recommended  in  1921,  including  a  form 
of  invoice  and  combined  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin.    The  text  of  these 
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forms  are  given  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  32,  which  has  been  widely  distributed  in 
Canada  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Each  one  of  the  dominions 
has  since  introduced  some  change  in  the  original  Conference  forms. 

In  New  Zealand  a  revision  of  customs  forms  was  necessitated  by  a  change  in 
conditions  for  applying  the  British  preferential  tariff.  There  are  also  some  other 
changes  in  the  New  Zealand  forms,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet 
No.  52,  available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
The  generality  of  Canadian  products  going  to  New  Zealand  are  accorded  tariff 
preference,  so  that  for  shipments  to  that  country  the  certificate  of  origin,  as 
well  as  the  prescribed  form  of  invoice  and  certificate  of  value,  are  essential  in 
nearly  all  cases. 

Preference  conditions  were  also  revised  in  Australia.  This  made  a  departure 
from  the  text  of  the  standardized  form  unavoidable.  The  text  of  the  present 
Australian  forms  are  set  forth  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  3-C,  copies  of  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

In  the  case  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  changes  have  been  made  in  para- 
graphs and  footnotes  which  will  be  found  on  page  4  of  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  32 
(also  obtainable  from  the  Department),  as  follows: — 

(a)  In  paragraph  3  substitute  the  words  "  in  the  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities "  for  the  words  "  in  equal  quantities." 

(b)  In  paragraph  6  (a)  substitute  the  word  "  country  "  for  the  words  "  part 
of  the  British  Dominions." 

(c)  Make  footnotes  (7)  and  (8)  read  "  Insert  name  of  country." 

These  alterations,  it  will  be  noted,  change  only  a  few  words  of  the  text 
formerly  approved,  and  it  is  understood  that  Canadian  exporters  sending  goods 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  may  make  the  alteration  required  either  with  a 
pen  or  typewriter  on  the  forms  which  they  have  been  using  in  the  past. 

In  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Australia  tariff  preferences  are  limited  to 
certain  items  of  the  respective  tariffs.  Lists  of  articles  accorded  tariff  preference 
in  these  countries  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.  The  prescribed  form  of  invoice  and  certificate  of  value  should 
be  furnished  in  all  cases  for  these  two  countries,  and  the  certificate  of  origin 
when  a  preference  is  involved.  South  African  and  Australian  forms  including 
form  of  invoice  and  combined  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  may  be  more 
easily  obtainable  than  forms  without  the  certificate  of  origin.  There  is  no 
objection  to  furnishing  the  complete  form,  even  in  instances  where  the  certificate 
of  origin  would  be  superfluous;  that  is  to  say,  where  there  are  no  tariff  prefer- 
ences granted  on  the  particular  goods  being  invoiced. 

United  States  Proclamation  to  Reduce  Duty  on  Paint  Brush  Handles 

Acting  under  the  flexible  provisions  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1922 
(Section  315  of  Title  III  of  the  Act),  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  decrease  the  rate  of  duty  on  paint  brush 
handles  from  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  16J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  application  for  a  decrease  of  duty  on  paint  brush  handles  was  made  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  on  January  15,  1923,  and  an  investigation  was  ordered. 
In  the  proclamation  now  made  it  is  stated  that,  upon  investigation,  it  was  found 
that  the  principal  competing  country  was  Canada,  and  that  the  existing  duty 
did  not  equalize  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  duty  reduction  has  been  ordered. 

The  proclamation  is  dated  October  14,  and  it  is  understood  will  go  into 
effect  thirty  days  from  that  date. 
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Australian  Tariff  Preferences  on  Canadian  Goods 

The  Australian  tariff  items  on  which  Canadian  goods  are  accorded  a  prefer- 
ence, with  rates  of  duty  in  effect  at  the  present  time,  are  as  follows: — 


Item  of 
Australian 
Customs 
Tariff 
1921-26 


Tariff  Item 


British 
Preferen 
tial  Tariff 


Inter- 
mediate 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


Fish,  viz.: — ■ 

(b)  Fresh,  smoked  or  dried  (but  not  salted),  or 
preserved  by  cold  process  per  lb 

(c)  Preserved  in  tins  or  other  air-tight  vessels, 
including  the  weight  of  liquid  contents,  .per  lb 

(d)  Potted  or  concentrated,  including  extracts 
of,  and  caviare  ad  val 

(e)  N.E.I. *  per  cwt. 

(f)  Oysters,  fresh,  in  the  shell  per  cwt 

Gloves  (except  of  rubber),  viz.: — 

(b)  Gloves  of  textile  (part  of  sub-item)  ad  val 

Machinery,  viz.: — 

(a)  Linotype,  Monotype,  Monoline,  and  other 
Type  Composing  Machines;  Printing  Machines 
and  Presses;  Typewriters  (including  covers) 
Machinery  used  exclusively  for  and  in  the  ac- 
tual process  of  Electro  typing  and  Stereotyping; 
Aluminium  Rotary  Graining  Machines;  Adding 
and  Computing  Machines  and  all  attachments 

ad  val 

(b)  Cash  Registers  ad  val 

Paper,  viz.: — 

(c)  (1)  News  Printing,  not  glazed,  mill-glazed  or 
coated  in  rolls  not  less  than  10  inches  in  width 
or  in  sheets  not  less  than  20  inches  by  25  inches 
or  its  equivalent  per  ton 

Paper,  viz.: — 

(c)  (2)  Printing,  n.e.i.,  (glazed,  unglazed,  mill 
glazed,  or  coated),  not  ruled  or  printed  in  any 
way  in  rolls  not  less  than  10  inches  in  width  or 
in  sheets  not  less  than  20  inches  by  25  inches  or 

its  equivalent  per  ton 

(c)  (3)  Printing,  n.e.i  ad  val 

Paper,  viz.: — 

(f)  Writing  and  Typewriting  paper  (plain),  not 
including  duplicating — 
(1)  In  sheets  not  less  than  16  by  13  inches 

ad  val. 

Deferred  duty  ad  val. 

Apparel,  articles  of,  viz.: — 

(c)  Corsets  ad  val. 

(a)  Iron  and  Steel  tubes  or  Pipes  (except  riveted, 

cast,  close-jointed  or  cycle  tubes  or  pipes)  not 
more  than  3  inches  internal  diameter;  Iron  and 

Steel  Boiler  Tubes  ad  val. 

Deferred  duty  ad  val. 

Goloshes,  Rubber  Sand  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Plim- 
solls per  pair 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 
Vehicle  parts,  viz.: — 

(d)  Parts  of  Vehicles  with  self-contained  power, 
propelled  by  petrol,  steam,  electricity,  oil,  or 
alcohol,  n.e.i.,  whether  incorporated  in  the 
complete  vehicle  or  separate,  viz.  — 

(4)  Chassis,  but  not  including  Rubber  Tyres 
or  storage  batteries 

(a)  Unassembled  ad  val. 

(b)  Assembled  ad  val. 

(f)  Vehicle  Parts,  n.e.i.,  including  Under-gear 

(inclusive  of  Axles,  Springs,  and  Arms),  Axles, 
n.e.i.,  Springs,  Hoods,  Wheels,  n.e.i.,  and 
Bodies,  n.e.i  ad  val. 


id. 

Id. 

25% 

5/ 

2/- 

10% 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 
15% 


Free 
20% 

30% 


Free 

27*% 

1/6 
25% 


Free 

5% 


40% 


Id. 

Hd. 

25% 

6/ 

2/- 

15% 


5% 
5% 


£3 


£3 
20% 


5% 
25% 

40% 


5% 
35% 

1/9 
30% 


7h% 
121% 


50% 


l|d. 

2§d. 

25% 

6/ 

2/- 

25% 


10% 
10% 


£3 


£3 
25% 


10% 

30% 

45% 


10% 
40% 

2/- 
35% 


17-JVc 


55% 


N.E.I.  means  "net  elsewhere  included"  in  any  item  of  the  complete  Australian  customs  tariff. 
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On  items  51-B  to  F,  113-B,  169-A  and  B,  334-C-l  to  3,  and  334-F-l,  the 
rates  applicable  to  Canada  are  those  of  the  British  preferential  tariff;  on  items 
110-C,  152-A,  328,  359-D-4-a  and  b,  and  359-F,  Canada  is  under  the  inter- 
mediate tariff. 

In  the  case  of  items  subject  to  deferred  duties,  (i.e.,  items  334-F-l  and 
152-A),  the  present  date  fixed  for  bringing  the  deferred  rates  into  operation  is 
April  1,  1927.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  enforcement  of  these  duties 
may  be  further  deferred  when  the  time  at  present  fixed  for  bringing  them  into 
operation  arrives. 

New  Treaty  Rates  in  Tariff  of  Finland 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  page  499,  particu- 
lars were  given  of  some  new  conventional  rates  of  duty  in  the  German  customs 
tariff  in  consequence  of  a  German-Finnish  provisional  trade  agreement  made 
effective  for  three  months  from  October  1,  1926.  Information  has  now  been 
received  of  corresponding  reductions  in  the  tariff  of  Finland  as  a  result  of  this 
convention.  As  there  is  a  most- favoured-nation  tariff  arrangement  between 
Canada  and  Finland,  the  Finnish  reductions  in  duty  become  applicable  to  goods 
of  Canadian  origin. 

The  articles  on  which  there  are  reduced  Finnish  duties  in  the  recent  com- 
mercial agreement  include:  meat  extract  (item  ex  25) ;  macaroni  and  vermicelli 
(item  ex  47) ;  starch,  except  potato  starch  (item  ex  48) ;  bran  of  all  kinds 
(item  49);  plants,  unspecified  (items  95,  96,  and  97);  certain  tissues  (item 
261) ;  clothing  as  defined  (item  331) ;  finished  wooden  wares  not  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  tariff,  stained,  waxed,  lacquered,  etc.  (items  375  and  380) ;  wares 
not  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff  of  paper,  cardboard,  and  paper  pulp,  not 
decorated,  etc.,  as  defined,  and  masks  (item  431) ;  electric  machines,  such  as 
dynamos,  electro-motors,  converters,  transformers,  choking  coils,  etc.,  weighing 
between  250  and  500  kilogs.  each,  i.e.  550  to  1,100  pounds  (item  ex  658) ;  electro- 
technical  special  apparatus  and  parts  thereof,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the 
tariff,  there  being  some  exceptions  (item  ex  677) ;  machinery  and  apparatus  not 
specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  weighing  up  to  500  kilogs.,  except  machines 
for  domestic  use  (item  ex  700-C) ;  clocks  of  all  kinds,  except  wall  clocks  and 
alarm  clocks  (item  ex  733) ;  window  glass  and  mirror  glass  as  defined  (item 
798) ;  amylacetate,  adronalacetate,  butylacetate,  methylacetate,  solvents  of 
methanol,  methylacetate  and  acetone,  and  phthalic  ester  (item  ex  862) ;  some 
synthetic  tanning  materials  as  named  (item  ex  941). 

Firms  interested  in  conventional  rates  on  any  of  these  articles  are  invited 
to  apply  for  further  information  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  as  follows: — Supply  and  delivery  of  one 
wheel  lathe  with  electrical  motors  and  control  apparatus,  to  drawing  and  as 
specified  (tenders  close  December  22,  1926) ;  supply  and  delivery  of  two  electric 
rivet  heaters  as  specified  (tenders  close  December  29,  1926). 

The  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(refer  to  file  No.  29077) . 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
Public  Works  Department  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  as  follows: — 

Three  penstock  gates  with  controls  complete;  one  gate-valve,  including 
castings  (tenders  close  February  1,  1927) ;  manufacture,  supply  and  delivery 
of  structural  steel  screens  and  ladder  rungs  in  accordance  with  specification 
(tenders  close  February  1,  1927) ;  18  terminal  end  boxes,  to  drawing;  2  cable 
junction  boxes  complete;  1,150  feet  paper-insulated  lead  cable  and  jute-served 
single-core  cable  0.075  square  inch  section;  900  feet  paper-insulated  lead  cable 
and  jute-served  single-core  cable  0.075  square  inch  section;  1,450  feet  paper- 
insulated  lead  cable  and  jute-served  single-core  cable  0.15  square  inch  section; 
1,700  feet  paper-insulated  lead  cable  and  jute-served  single-core  cable  0.15 
square  inch  section;  1,900  feet  paper-insulated  lead  cable  and  jute-served  single- 
core  cable  0.15  square  inch  section  (tenders  close  December  14,  1926). 

These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Com- 
mittee, Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  25,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  25,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  18,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending   Week  Ending 
October  18,     October  25, 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Fr. 

Czecho -Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  ..  ,  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  ..  ..  ,  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitta  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


00 


Parity 

1926 

1926 

$4,863 

$4.8462 

$4.8462 

.193 

.0281 

.0281 

.0296 

.0296 

.in 

.0252 

.0252 

.193 

.0292 

.0302 

.402 

.3998 

.3999 

.193 

.0418 

.0435 

.193 

.1514 

.1512 

1.080 

.0520 

.0520 

.193 

.1930 

.1930 

.238 

.2371 

.2379 

.193 

.0123 

.0121 

.268 

.2445 

.2500 

.268 
.268 

.2670 

.2674 

.14125 

.2658 
.1412 

.2660 
.1412 

.498 

.4865 

.4081 

.3709 

.4525 

.4550 

2s. 

.3650 

.3650 

$1.00 

.9993 

.9990 

.498 

.4790 

.4787 

.424 

.4075 

.4075 

.324 

.1323 

.1375 

.193 

4.87| 

4.85 

4.845 

1. 

1. 

.708 
.4020 
4.86| 
.567 


1.0162 


.5850 
.4025 
3.55 


1.0037—1.0150 


.5825 
.4025 
3.6300 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford.  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadl\n  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuff  s 

1175.  Provisions. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  act  as  the  representative 
of  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  provisions. 

1176.  Flour. — Import  and  export  commission  merchants  in  Tientsin,  North  China, 
desire  to  have  connection  with  Canadian  firms  for  low-grade  flour  for  army  use.  Quotations 
and  catalogues  should  be  forwarded  direct. 

1177.  Macaroni. — A  Manchester  firm  as  buyers  invite  offers  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

1178.  Butter. — An  agent  in  Hamburg  wishes  to  act  as  the  representative  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  butter. 

1179.  Butter. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  are  desirous  of  representing 
Canadian  exporters  of  butter,  packed  in  50-pound  oak  buckets. 

1180.  Cheese. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  wish  to  obtain  agency  for 
Canadian  cheese,  not  to  exceed  20  pounds  in  weight  each  and  packed  three  to  a  case. 

1181.  Cheese  and  Butter. — A  British  firm  in  Tientsin,  North  China,  desire  connections 
for  butter  and  kraft  cheese  in  1-  and  2-pound  cartons,  and  5-pound  loaves.  Samples  and 
quotations  c.i.f.  Tientsin  ehould  be  sent. 

1182.  Cheese. — An  agent  in  Hamburg  wishes  to  act  as  the  representative  of  Canadian 
exporters. 

1183.  Canned  Goods. — An  agent  in  Hamburg  wishes  to  act  as  the  representative  of 
Canadian  exporters. 

1184.  Canned  Goods. — A  Brussels  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned 
salmon  and  pilchards  and  other  canned  goods. 

1185.  Salmon. — Rotterdam  agent  desires  representation  for  Holland  for  Canadian  salmon 
packer. 

1186.  Canned  Salmon  and  Pilchards. — An  Antwerp  firm  of  importers  desire  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon  and  pilchards.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1187.  Chewing  Gum;  Gallon  Apples;  Canned  Salmon. — A  London  agent,  who  works 
purely  on  commission,  is  desirous  of  securing  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  manufac- 
turer of  chewing  gum.  He  also  claims  a  connection  for  the  distribution  of  gallon  apples  and 
canned  salmon.  Canadian  exporters  interested  should  forward  samples  and  offers.  Goods 
would  be  invoiced  direct  to  customers  introduced. 

1188.  Honey. — An  agent  in  Hamburg  wishes  to  act  as  the  representative  of  Canadian 
exporters. 

Miscellaneous 

1189.  Fish  Meal. — A  Rotterdam  firm,  interested  in  all  kinds  of  fish  meal,  would  like  to 
enter  into  relation  with  Canadian  exporter. 

1190.  Hog  Casings. — A  North  of  England  firm  as  buyers  invite  quotations  c.i.f.  Man- 
chester for  clean  hog  casings  in  100-yard  bundles,  put  up  in  tierces  containing  300  bundles. 
Selection  as  follows:  narrows,  narrow  mediums,  mediums,  and  medium  wides. 

1191.  Horns  and  Antlers. — An  antler  dealer  in  Germany  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  firms  who  are  in  a  position  to  supply  regularly  aDd  in  large  quantities  antlers, 
single  horns,  and  teeth  of  the  stag,  elk,  moose,  deer,  and  reindeer. 

1192.  Pharmaceutical  Products.— A  firm  in  Athens,  Greece,  are  desirous  of  representing 
Canadian  exporters  of  pharmaceutical  products,  chiefly  for  skin  diseases. 

1193.  Acetic  Acid. — A  Manchester  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  quotations  on  80  per 
cent  pure  edible  acetic  acid,  packed  in  free  casks  containing  approximately  400  pounds  each. 
Quotations  required  per  ton  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

1194.  Writing  Paper.— A  Dutch  agent  desires  representation  for  Holland  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  cheaper  quality  writing  paper.  , 
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1195.  Newsprint. — A  Dutch  concern  is  interested  in  representation  for  Holland  of  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  newsprint. 

1196.  Cotton  Underwear. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  would  like  to 
hear  from  manufacturers  of  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  cotton  underwear,  with  a  view  to  repre- 
senting them  in  New  Zealand. 

1197.  Cotton  Duck. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  cotton  duck  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  New  Zealand. 

1198.  Fur  Trimmings,  etc. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  New  Zealand 
desire  to  represent  exporters  of  fur  trimmings  and  skins. 

.  1199.  School  Furniture. — A  British  firm  in  Tientsin.  North  China,  desire  connection 
with  Canadian  firm  for  school  furniture.  C.i.f.  quotations  and  catalogues  should  be  for- 
warded direct. 

1200.  Butchers'  Blocks. — A  North  of  England  firm  dealing  in  butchers'  requirements 
would  be  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sectional  butchers'  blocks. 
Illustrations  and  specifications  on  application  to  the  Department. 

1201.  Automobile  Accessories. — A  firm  of  importers,  indentors.  and  manufacturers' 
agents  in  Auckland  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  motor  acces- 
sories and  parts. 

1202.  Gasolene  Marine  Motors.— Importers  in  Japan  are  anxious  to  be  brought  in 
touch  with  a  Canadian  source  of  supply  for  gasolene  marine  motors. 

1203.  Coal  Tar  and  Pitch. — A  Belgian  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  c.i.f,  Antwerp 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  coal  tar  and  pitch  or  similar  products  used  as  binder  in  the 
manufacture  of  coal  briquettes. 

1204.  Wrought  Iron  Bars. — A  Japanese  importing  house  is  anxious  to  connect  up  with 
a  Canadian  source  of  supply  for  wrought  iron  bars  for  use  in  making  ship's  chain  cables,  etc. 
(not  steel  bars). 

1205.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Argentina,  already  handling  West  Coast  lumber,  are  axious  to 
represent  Canadian  exporter  of  Eastern  spruce  and  white  pine. 

1206.  Wooden  Skewers. — A  Manchester  firm  dealing  in  butchers'  supplies  are  interested 
in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardwood  skewers,  as  buyers.  Samples 

and  c.i.f.  anchester  quotations  are  requested. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Alaunia,  Nov.  5;  Antonia,  Nov.  12;  Ascania, 
Nov.  19 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Brandon,  Nov.  2;  Bosworth,  Nov.  6;  Bolingbroke,  Nov.  13;  Brecon, 
Nov.  23;  Balfour,  Nov.  27— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Rancher,  Nov.  4;  Canadian 
Aviator,  Nov.  13;  Canadian  Hunter,  Nov.  24— all  C.G.M.M.;  Bay  State,  Nov.  13;  Ariano, 
Nov.  27— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Gracia,  Nov.  11;  Moveria,  Nov.  25 — both  Cunard  Line;  Megantic, 
Nov.  6;  Doric,  Nov.  13;  Regina,  Nov.  27 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Metagama, 
Nov.  12;  Montcalm,  Nov.  19;  Montclare,  Nov.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  Nov.  6;  Huroniam  Nov.  20;  Colonian,  Nov.  27— all 
White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  Nov.  6;  Cairntorr,  Nov.  13;  Cairnmona,  Nov. 
20  (calls  at  Dundee) ;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  26 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Parthenia,  Nov.  5;  Letitia,  Nov.  12;  Carmia,  Nov.  19;  Athenia,  Nov.  25 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;   Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  5. 

To  Southampton. — Mehta,  Nov.  3;   Minnedosa,  Nov.  17 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  4;  Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  11;  Man- 
chester Corporation,  Nov.  18;  Manchester  Division.  Nov.  25 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Bay  State,  Nov.  13;  Ariano,  Nov.  27 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor,  Nov.  5;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Nov.  19 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Dunaff  Head,  Nov.  7;  Lord  Antrim,  Nov.  21 — both  Head 

Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Melita,  Nov.  3;  Minnedosa,  Nov.  17— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cana- 
dian Rancher,  Nov.  4;   Canadian  Aviator,   Nov.   13;   Canadian  Hunter,  Nov.  24 — all 

C.G.M.M. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Nov.  26. 
To  Rotterdam.— Birk,  Nov.  13;   Grey  County,  Nov.  29— both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports Ltd. 
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To  Hamburg.— Hada,  Nov.  6;  Porsanger,  Nov.  20— both  Intercontinental  Transports 
Ltd.;  Brandon,  Nov.  2;  Bolingbroke,  Nov.  13;  Balfour,  Nov.  27— all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Cairngowan,  Nov.  4;  Cairndhu,  Nov.  11— both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Svandhild,  Nov.  8;  Florida,  Nov.  22— both  Scan- 
dinavian-American Line. 

To  Italian  Ports.— Valcerusa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,,  Nov.  12. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Traveller,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  13;  Trelissick,  New  Zea- 
land SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  22. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Nov.  14. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter  (calls  at 
Guadeloupe),  Nov.  10;  Canadian  Volunteer,  Nov.  20— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras.— Canadian  Fisher,  Nov.  3; 
Canadian  Forester,  Nov.  24— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown)  , — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  2; 
Ceuta,  Canada  SS.  Line,  Nov.  2,  Nov.  25. 

To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec) —Northland,  Nov.  3,  Nov.  17;  Nayarit,  Nov.  8— both 
Clarke  Steamship  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  5. 
To  Glasgow. — Montnaira,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  18. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  London  and  Hull. — Comino,  Nov.  3;  Bay  State,  Nov.  17 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Southampton— Ohio,  Nov.  1;  Orca,  Nov.  15— both  R.M.S.P. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  8;  Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  15 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Nov.  3;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  24 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Nov.  3;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  24 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct.  31. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  (via  North  Sydney). — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  Nov.  2. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
Nov.  9. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  19;  Chig- 
necto,  R.M.S.P.,  Nov.  5. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  and  Kingston. — Caledonian,  Nov.  3;  Andalusia,  Nov.  17 — both 
Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Nov.  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila— Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  11. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Nov.  4;  Philoctetes,  Nov. 
25— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Nov.  9;  Africa  Maru, 
Nov.  26 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Nov.  17. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Hull. — Langton  Hall,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Nov.  15. 
To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Importer,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  8. 
To  Manchester— Pacific  Importer,  Nov.  4;  Pacific  Commerce,  Nov.  23 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Line. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  16. 
To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn  and  Trieste. — Timova,  Navigazione  Libera 
Triestina.  Nov.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — West  Calera,  American-Australian 
Orient  Line,  Nov.  4. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  IN  INDIA 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  formerly  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad,  and  who 
has  recently  been  transferred  to  India,  has  arrived  at  his  new  post  in  Calcutta. 
Canadian  exporters  who  are  interested  in  trade  with  India  and  Ceylon  may  reach 
Mr.  Poussette  at  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  His  cable  address  is  Canadian, 
Calcutta. 


DANISH  MARKET  FOR  MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 


Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Note.— Par  value  of  Danish  krone  =  $0,268;   1  kilogramme  —  2.2046  lbs. 

Hamburg,  October  12,  1926.— Previous  reports  published  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  during  the  course  of  the  current  year  have  dealt  with  the 
openings  in  Denmark  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  grain  and  milled  products;  fresh 
apples;  provisions;  seeds;  agricultural  implements;  rubber  goods;  motor 
vehicles;  and  leather.  These  products  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  present  exports 
from  Canada  to  Denmark.  The  only  other  articles  being  shipped  in  any  quan- 
tity and  not  covered  by  the  above  reports  are  razors,  iron  pipes  and  tubes,  and 
brass  valves,  and  these  items  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  present  report. 

Denmark  does  not  offer  a  market  for  a  wide  variety  of  Canadian  manu- 
factured articles  largely  on  account  of  the  accessibility  to  competitive  sources  of 
supply  in  the  chief  industrial  countries  of  Europe.  The  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  from  Canada  to  Denmark  therefore  are  confined  to  a  few  lines  of 
specialties  and  the  competition  of  German,  British,  and  Swedish  manufacturers 
precludes  the  extension  of  Canadian  trade  with  Denmark  to  many  other  lines 
of  goods. 

TEXTILES 

There  is  a  fairly  considerable  textile  industry  in  Denmark,  which  supplies 
domestic  requirements  for  most  of  the  medium  classes  of  goods,  but  at  the  same 
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time  there  is  a  large  importation  of  the  finer  textiles  from  Great  Britain  and  of 
coarser  textiles  from  other  European  countries.  The  United  States  supplies 
certain  special  lines  of  cotton  goods  and  knitted  hosiery  and  underwear.  Prac- 
tically the  only  textile  lines  in  which  Canadian  manufacturers  might  do  business 
with  Denmark  are  pure  and  artificial  silk  socks  and  stockings,  cotton  and 
woollen  and  silk  underwear,  and  cotton  duck. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  textiles 
imported  into  Denmark  in  the  years  1924  and  1925: — 


Danis/h  Imports  of  Textiles  1924  1925 

Kilos.  Kilos. 

Woollen  yarn,  uncoloured   1,107.000  810,000 

Woollen  yarn,  coloured   534,000  470,000 

Cotton  yarn,  uncoloured  for  sewing  and  knitting   382,000  397,000 

Cotton  yam,  coloured,  for  sewing  and  knitting   318,000  320,000 

Linen  yarn,  uncoloured,  two  or  more  threads   85,000  57,000 

Linen  yarn,  uncoloured,  single  thread   169,000  81,000 

Jute  yarn,  uncoloured    690,000  692,000 

Silk  piece  goods  and  woollen  piece  goods  containing  silSk   317,000  331,000 

Silk  stockings   ....  77,000 

Other  silk  goods   89,000  68,000 

Clothing  stuffs  of  wool,  250-750  grammes  per  sq.  metre   1,346,000  1,146,000 

Clothing  stuffs  of  wool,  under  250  grammes  per  sq.  metre   1,288,000  1,091,000 

Woollen  stockings   210,000  218,000 

Raw,  unbleached  jute  goods   7,018.000  6,501,000 

Unbleached  cotton  piece  goods   985,000  1,166,000 

Printed  piece  goods,  vegetable  fibre   727,000  696,000 

Cotton  stockings   265.000  361,000 

Piece   goods   of   vegetable   fibre,   unicoloured,   not   patterned    ..    ..  977,000  949,000 

Piece  goods  of  vegetable  fibre,  multi-coloured  or  patterned   782,000  974,000 


Woollen  yarn  is  chiefly  imported  from  Great  Britain.  Cotton  yarn  is  sup- 
plied by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Sweden.  Germany  is  the  most 
important  source  of  supply  for  silk  piece  goods,  followed  by  France  and  Switzer- 
land. Hosiery  and  other  knitted  goods,  wholly  or  partly  of  silk,  are  supplied  by 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  Out  of  a  total  import  in  1924 
of  83,700  kilos  the  last-named  country  shipped  9,500  kilos  valued  at  489,000 
kroner. 

The  better-class  serges  and  suitings  of  wool  are  imported  from  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden,  while  other  woollen  cloth  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  Ger- 
many. Great  Britain  supplies  nearly  all  the  woollen  stockings  into  Denmark, 
while  cotton  stockings  come  chiefly  from  Germany.  The  Danish  weaving  mills 
are  able  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  for  all  kinds  of  white  and  printed 
cotton  piece  goods  in  the  medium  qualities,  while  the  finer  qualities  are  chiefly 
imported  from  Great  Britain.  Germany,  Sweden,  and  other  European  countries 
also  supply  important  quantities  of  cotton  piece  goods  both  in  the  finer  and 
coarser  qualities.  Only  small  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  cottons  are  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

There  are  five  cotton  spinning  mills  in  Denmark  with  an  output  in  1924  of 
9,680,000  pounds  of  yarn  and  waste.  The  production  of  cotton  and  linen  goods 
in  the  forty  Danish  weaving  mills  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  9,240,000 
pounds.  There  are  also  some  fifty  woollen  mills,  which  produced  2,750,000 
pounds  of  yarn  and  5,280,000  pounds  of  woollen  goods.  The  knitting  mills  in 
Denmark  are  able  to  supply  about  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  requirements  for 
knitted  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  There  are  some  seventy  hosiery  factories 
with  an  output  in  1924  of  5,000,000  pounds  of  socks  and  stockings.  The  recent 
great  increase  in  the  demand  for  artificial  silk  and  mercerized  cotton  goods  has 
led  to  efforts  to  increase  the  local  production.  Artificial  silk  yarn  is  being 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  but  the  Danish  factories  find  difficulty  in  meeting 
German  competition. 

CLOTHING  ARTICLES 

Practically  all  the  ordinary  kinds  of  ready-made  clothing  articles  are  manu- 
factured in  Denmark,  but  there  are  considerable  importations  of  better-clasp 
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lines  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  etc.  With  the  exception  of  knitted 
underwear,  there  are  no  imports  of  any  quantity  from  the  United  States  under 
this  head  and  it  was  not  considered  likely  that  Canadian  goods  could  compete 
in  any  of  the  clothing  lines  imported.  The  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  in  1924 
amounted  to  428,500  kilos,  valued  at  8,202,000  kroner,  of  which  Germany  sup- 
plied the  largest  quantity,  but  39,300  kilos  of  a  value  of  624,000  kroner  were 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  from  Great 
Britain. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Denmark  has  to  import  the  bulk  of  the  forest  products  required:  in  the 
kingdom,  but  is  able  to  draw  most  of  its  supplies  from  the  neighbouring  Baltic 
countries.  Only  hardwoods  and  a  few  kinds  of  soft  lumber  used  for  special  pur- 
poses are  required  to  be  imported  from  overseas  countries.    The  following  table 


shows  the  principal  Danish  imports 

of  forest  products 

in  the 

years  1924  and 

1925:— 

1924 

1925 

 Cubic  metres 

18,617 

17,592 

 Cubic  metres 

41,311 

33,516 

 Cubic  metres 

110,516 

115,250 

692,996 

588,267 

84,919 

68,116 

 Kilos. 

30,822,000 

23,520,600 

 Kilos. 

10,336,000 

11,114,000 

 Kilos. 

11,139,000 

8,665,000 

 Kilos. 

8,245,000 

8,852,000 

 Kilos. 

14,840,000 

17,288,000 

 Kilos. 

7,780,000 

7,535,000 

Pasteboard  for  roofing  felt  manufacture  . . 

 Kilos. 

2,364,000 

2,647,000 

Pine  logs  are  chiefly  imported  from  Germany,  with  fair  quantities  also  from 
Sweden  and  Danzig,  while  most  of  the  pine  sleepers  or  railway  ties  also  come 
from  Germany.  Sweden  and  Finland  supply  nearly  all  of  the  pine  beams  and 
cut  wood  and  sawn  pine  imported  into  Denmark.  There  was  a  small  import  in 
1924  of  sawn  pine  from  the  United  States  amounting  to  2,885  cubic  metres  and 
valued  at  559,000  kroner.  Of  the  planed  pine  boards  imported  in  1924  nearly 
the  whole  quantity  came  from  Sweden.  There  was  an  import  of  plywood  from 
ordinary  woods  in  1924  amounting  to  2,102,000  kilos,  supplied  chiefly  by  Fin- 
land, Sweden,  Germany,  Memel,  and  Poland,  but  the  small  quantity  of  20,600 
kilos  came  from  the  United  States. 

Sweden  and  Norway  supply  most  of  the  mechanical  pulp  imported  into 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  is  also  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  chemical  pulp, 
with  Finland  sending  smaller  quantities.  The  bulk  of  the  Danish  requirements 
for  paper  are  obtained  from  Germany,  with  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland  as 
the  next  largest  sources  of  supply.  There  was  a  small  import  from  the  United 
States  in  1924  of  30,700  kilos  of  ordinary  uncoloured  paper.  Pasteboard  is 
imported  chiefly  from  Finland  and  Germany. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  review  of  Danish  sources  of  supply  for  forest 
products  that  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for  the  development  of  Canadian 
trade,  in  this  class  of  products.  From  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  shipments  of  Douglas  fir  veneer  logs  to  Denmark,  while 
the  Copenhagen  lumber  importers  have  also  bought  Douglas  fir  decking  for  the 
requirements  of  the  shipbuilders,  so  that  an  occasional  opening  might  be  pre- 
sented for  the  sale  of  British  Columbia  wood  products.  Of  Eastern  Canadian 
forest  products  the  only  possibility  for  trade  with  Denmark  might  be  in  figured 
birch  logs,  which  have  been  bought  in  small  quantities  through  Liverpool. 

The  specifications  for  Douglas  fir  veneer  logs  required  in  Denmark  are 
No.  1  export  grade;  lengths,  62£  inches  and  88  inches  and  multiples;  diameter, 
24  to  48  inches. 

METAL  PRODUCTS 

Denmark  has  no  workable  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  and  hence  no  iron  and 
steel  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fairly  considerable  finishing  industry 
of  manufacturing  products  required  in  the  kingdom.    Thus  there  are  over  100 
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iron  foundries  with  an  annual  output  of  about  62,000  tons  of  castings,  while  there 
are  some  seventy-six  engineering  works,  which  in  1923  produced  63,000,000  kroner 
worth  of  machinery  and  other  metal  products.  Among  the  most  prominent 
branches  of  the  Danish  engineering  industry  there  may  be  mentioned  ship- 
building, the  manufacture  of  marine  engines,  steel  wire  and  electric  cables,  dairy 
machines  and  equipment,  agricultural  machines,  cement-making  machines, 
bicycles,  motor  cars  and  cycles,  machine  tools,  and  electrical  appliances.  In 
addition  to  the  engineering  works  there  are  sixty-three  factories  in  Denmark 
producing  12,000,000  kroner  worth  of  ironware  annually  and  twenty-one  tin 
goods  factories  with  an  annual  output  valued  at  17,000000  kroner. 

The  Danish  metal-working  industry  supplies  chiefly  those  products  which 
are  in  general  demand,  but  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  iron  and  steel  and 
other  metal  lines  Denmark  is  dependent  for  a  large  proportion  of  its  require- 
ments upon  imports  from  abroad.  The  following  table  indicates  the  extent  of 
the  importation  of  various  metal  products  in  1924  and  1925: — 

Principal  Danish  Metal  Imports 


1924  1925 

Kilos.  Kilos. 

Pig  iron   40,851,000  31,039.000 

Iron  girders  in  I  or  U  form   18,745,000  17,345,000 

Other  fashioned  iron,  ordinary  iron  bars   78,640,000  58,729,000 

Hoop  iron                                                                                             8.884,000  -  7,987,000 

Block  plates   59,951,000  40,845.000 

Tinned  and  galvanized  plates   27,915,000  26,168,000 

Drawn  pipes  and  fittings   16(694,000  14,799,000 

Steel  rails   17,310,000  16,962  £00 

Iron  wire  raw,  rolled   15^379,000  18,777,000 

Screws,  bolts,  etc                                                                                  3,871,000  3,0l8#00 

Nails,  wire                                                                                            1,017.000  1,599,000 

Copper  rods,  wire,  plates,  tubes,  etc                                                      438,000  4,700,000 

Zinc  plates                                                                                            2,823,000  2,912,000 

Electric  cables                                                                                         326,000  956,000 


Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium  are  the  chief  suppliers  of  basic  iron 
and  steel  products  to  Denmark,  with  Sweden,  France,  and  Holland  supplying 
smaller  quantities. 

Ship  plates  are  obtained  mostly  from  Germany  and  tinned  and  galvanized 
plates  from  Great  Britain.  Of  the  latter  the  United  States  supplied  245,850 
kilos  in  1924.  Germany  and  Belgium  are  the  sources  of  supply  for  most  of  the 
drawn  pipes  and  fittings  imported  into  Denmark,  but  in  1924  the  United  States 
were  credited  with  supplying  199,600  kilos.  This  is  one  of  the  iron  and  steel 
products  exported  from  Canada  to  Denmark,  the  Canadian  returns  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March,  1926,  showing  an  export  to  Denmark  of  iron  pipe  and 
tubing  valued  at  $18,164. 

Iron  wire  is  imported  into  Denmark  chiefly  from  France,  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Belgium,  while  nails,  screws,  and  bolts  come  mostly  from  Germany. 

Copper  wire  is  very  largely  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  most  of 
the  other  copper  products  come  from  Germany  and  Sweden,  and  this  also  applies 
to  electric  wires  and  cables. 

Interviews  with  Copenhagen  importers  did  not  disclose  any  openings  for 
Canadian  basic  metal  products,  except  in  the  line  in  which  business  was  already 
being  done,  viz.,  wrought  iron  tubes  and  fittings.  This  line  was  being  shipped 
to  Denmark  by  a  Canadian  manufacturer  and  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  pro- 
duct was  highly  spoken  of,  although  the  competition  of  European  manufacturers 
was  very  keen.  The  Danish  requirements  for  pipes  and  fittings  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  United  Kingdom.  All  sizes  are  sold,  but  the  demand  is  chiefly  for 
the  medium  sizes,  \  inch  to  1  inch. 

A  more  finished  metal  product,  but  allied  to  pipes  and  tubes,  which  is  also 
being  shipped  from  Canada  to  Denmark  is  brass  valves.  These  have  been  intro- 
duced'by  a  Canadian  manufacturer  and  have  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 
The  value  of  this  export  in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $9,086. 
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FINISHED  GOODS 

In  most  lines  of  finished  metal  goods  the  German  manufacturers  dominate 
the  Danish  market,  British  manufacturers  are  chiefly  prominent  in  the  better 
class  of  cutlery  and  in  machinery.  The  United  States  exports  several  kinds  of 
tools  and  special  kinds  of  machine  tools  and  machinery.  In  most  cases  the  bulk 
of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  are  obtained  from  one  or  two  prominent 
manufacturers  in  each  line. 

Inquiries  were  made  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  exporting  Canadian 
abrasive  wheels  to  Denmark,  but  it  was  found  that  while  one  United  States 
manufacturer  was  well  represented,  the  trade  was  being  supplied  to  an  increasing 
extent  by  the  Swedish  manufacturers. 

With  regard  to  electric  appliances  the  trade  is  not  very  large,  due  to  the 
relatively  high  cost  of  electricity  in  Denmark,  and  the  market  is  mostly  sup- 
plied with  appliances  of  Danish  and  German  manufacture. 

In  typewriting  and  calculating  machines  the  leading  United  States  makes 
are  the  chief  sellers,  with  German  manufacturers  providing  the  only  competition. 
The  same  applies  to  cash  registers  as  well  as  to  safety  razors.  In  these  lines 
exports  have  taken  place  to  Denmark  from  Canadian  factories.  The  shipments 
of  razors  from  Canada  to  Denmark  in  the  last  fiscal  year  were  valued  at  $909,850 
and  represented  the  third  largest  item  among  the  Canadian  exports  to  that 
country. 

The  household  appliances  and  kitchen  utensils  sold  in  Denmark  are  mostly 
of  local  manufacture  supplemented  by  imported  German  goods.  There  is  one 
Danish  manufacturer  of  refrigerators  and  the  balance  of  the  restricted  demand 
is  supplied  by  imports  from  Germany.  Earthenware  sanitaryware  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  Great  Britain,  but  enamelled  and  ordinary  cast-iron  sanitaryware 
is  imported  from  Germany.  Household  hardware  is  nearly  all  supplied  from 
Germany. 

Although  Denmark  is  a  large  importer  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  certain 
raw  chemicals,  most  of  these  are  derived  from  European  sources,  and  the  only 
possible  opening  for  Canada  would  appear  to  be  in  acetate  of  lime,  which  is  used 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  Danish  poultry  industry. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

It  is  only  possible  to  do  business  with  Denmark  in  manufactured  goods  on 
terms  cash  against  documents,  Copenhagen,  or  against  drafts  drawn  thirty, 
sixty,  or  ninety  days.  Danish  importers  only  under  very  special  circumstances 
would  be  prepared  to  open  credits  in  Canada  for  the  purchase  of  manufactured 
goods.  It  must  be  remembered  that  European  manufacturers  usually  sell  their 
products  to  reliable  Danish  importers  on  the  terms  mentioned  above  and  that  it 
is  usually  necessary  for  Canadian  firms  to  meet  this  competition.  The  European 
manufacturers  have  a  great  advantage  in  their  proximity  to  the  Danish  market. 
Thus  German  firms  often  are  able  to  canvass  the  trade  with  their  own  travellers. 
In  this  connection  the  tax  on  commercial  travellers  visiting  Denmark  is  a  hind- 
rance to  European  trade  with  that  country. 

SUMMARY 

The  above  survey  will  indicate  that  the  openings  are  very  restricted  for  the 
sale  to  Denmark  of  miscellaneous  manufactured  goods  produced  in  Canada.  A 
canvass  among  importing  firms  in  Copenhagen  failed  to  disclose  many  lines  in 
which  Canadian  manufacturers  were  neglecting  opportunities  for  trade.  Investi- 
gation of  the  openings  for  particular  lines  nearly  always  brought  a  negative  result 
due  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  meeting  European  competition.    Still  it  is  prob- 
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able  that  with  samples  and  prices  before  them  of  Canadian  products  which  are 
especially  competitive,  the  Copenhagen  importers  might  be  persuaded  to  show 
greater  interest  in  trade  with  the  Dominion. 

Apart  from  the  manufactured  goods  now  being  shipped,  such  as  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements,  garden  tools,  motor  cars,  tires,  rubber  footwear, 
leather,  iron  tubes,  brass  valves,  and  razors,  the  best  openings  for  the  extension 
of  Canadian  trade  with  Denmark  to  other  lines  of  goods  would  appear  to  be  in 
various  kinds  of  tools,  such  as  spades  and  shovels,  axes,  hammers,  etc.,  and  pos- 
sibly also  in  writing  paper  and  acetate  of  lime.  The  writer  would  be  glad  to 
render  assistance  to  any  Canadian  manufacturers  who  would  be  interested  in 
soliciting  connections  with  the  leading  Danish  importing  firms. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  C.  NOEL  WILDE'S  ITINERARY  IN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  is  making  a 
tour  of  the  Dominion  with  the  object  of  stimulating  interest  in  Canadian  export 
trade  to  his  territory. 

The  following  is  his  itinerary  in  the  province  of  Ontario: — 

Brockville  November   9  Guelph  November  18 

Prescott  November  10  Windsor  November  19  and  20 

Kingston  November  11  London  November  22  and  23 

Oshawa  November  12  Paris  November  24 

Toronto  November  13  Gait  November  25 

Niagara  Falls  November  15  Kitchener  November  26 

Hamilton  November  16  and  17  Toronto  Nov.  27  to  Dec.  10 

Canadian  exporters  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilde  or  to 
interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate,  in  the  case  of  Toronto,  with  the 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  case  of  other  cities  included  in 
this  part  of  his  itinerary. 

IMPORTS  OF  SPIRITS  INTO  BRITISH  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1924) 
(Compiled  by  the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Colony 

Total  Imports 

Imports  from — 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Canada 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Gal. 

405,617 
51,177 

3,688 
692,-63 
17,000 

4,727 
52,469 

26,043 
2,170 
7,530 
19,009 
14,436 
10,461 
16,202 
30,808 

$ 

1.P59.158 
166,821 
14,495 
2,842,079 
75,287 
16,921 
212,351 

31,424 
11,052 
10,166 
32,616 
52,384 
25,185 
17,004 
156,886 

Gal. 

173,173 
19,205 
1,652 
334,649 
10,370 
1,205 
23,403 

3,836 
1,407 
1,210 
3,604 
50 
1,513 
674 
13,817 

$ 

1.013,687 
109,286 
7,258 
1,812,619 
56,876 
7,621 
159,943 

17,783 
8,497 
2,750 

16,600 
204 

13,101 
3,694 

87,444 

Gal. 

$ 

Gal. 

189,692 
133 
413 

115,826 
343 

$ 

597,709 
765 

1,788 
586,604 

2,088 

233 

1,667 

44,433 

270,947 

Jamaica  

Leeward  Islands — 

9,422 

16,430 

1,569 
153 

3,197 

657 
803 
706 
603 
715 
92 
39 
1,859 

243 

280 
129 
244 
17 
2 

375 

117 

550 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  

Total  Imports  

2,136 

26,178 

1,353,800 
100-0 

5,323,859 
100-0 

589,828 
43-6 

3,317,363 
62-3 

56,341 
4-1 

316,015 
5-9 

309,176 
22-9 

1,197,625 
22-5 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  October  19, 1926. — Industrial  conditions  remain  largely  unchanged 
from  those  reported  a  month  ago.  In  Scotland  the  drift  of  the  miners  back  to 
work  has  been  on  a  very  small  scale  as  compared  with  the  Midlands.  Coal  is 
still  both  scarce  and  dear  and  imported  supplies  are  still  being  utilized. 

The  disorganization  in  the  shipyards  through  lack  of  steel  owing  to  the 
strike  has  been  in  evidence  for  a  long  time.  Thousands  of  men  have  been  dis- 
charged from  yards  where  there  are  plenty  of  contracts  to  be  fulfilled  and  where 
vessels  ordered  earlier  in  the  year  have  still  to  be  laid  down.  When  the  strike 
is  over  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  additional  employment  in 
the  yards  owing  to  the  necessity  of  expediting  the  construction  of  the  ships  build- 
ing or  ordered.  This  applies,  however,  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  existing 
shipyard  facilities,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  full  capacity 
of  the  Clyde  yards  and  engineering  establishments  will  not  be  completely  utilized 
in  the  near  future,  as  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  facilities  provided  for 
war-time  output  are  not  required  in  times  of  peace. 

There  are  now  on  the  stocks  and  at  the  fitting-out  berths  on  the  river  sixty- 
four  vessels  of  299,000  tons.  Three  months  ago  there  were  seventy-seven  vessels 
of  337,000  tons,  and  six  months  ago  ninety-one  of  328,000  tons,  and  a  year  ago 
one  hundred  and  five  of  428,000  tons.  In  1913,  the  best  pre-war  year,  there  was 
an  average  of  235  vessels  of  779,000  tons.  On  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland  there 
are  now  under  construction  eighteen  vessels  of  18,000  tons,  compared  with 
twenty  of  25,000  tons  a  year  ago. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  The  only  materials 
now  (since  the  strike)  manufactured  in  the  Glasgow  area  are  rerolled  steel  pro- 
ducts, such  as  bars,  hoops,  small  sections  and  sheets. 

The  Belfast  shipyards  had  a  larger  output  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  than  the  coal  strike  would  have  led  one  to  expect.  Nine  vessels  were 
launched  with  a  tonnage  of  over  90,000,  which  is  the  best  record  since  1920  as 
far  as  the  number  of  vessels,  although  in  1923  eight  of  102,000  tons  were  put  into 
the  water. 

The  Irish  linen  market  shows  little  change.  Competition  for  any  orders 
coming  into  the  market  is  very  keen.  Australia  is  reported  to  be  an  increasingly 
important  market,  which  takes  ten  times  as  much  Belfast  linen  per  head  as  the 
United  States.  Handkerchiefs  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  lines  at 
prices  only  50  per  cent  above  pre-war. 

NEW  CABLE  ADDRESS  FOR  FRUIT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Canadian  producers  and  exporters  who  have  occasion  to  cable  to  Mr.  J. 
Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  should  note  that  his 
cable  address  is  Canfrucom  instead  of  Cantr -acorn  as  formerly.  Cantracom  will 
be  retained  by  Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales,  whose  headquarters 
is  also  in  Liverpool. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  CM.  Croft 

Auckland,  September  22,  1926. — New  Zealand  is  a  country  depending 
to  a  very  great  extent  for  prosperity  on  primary  industries.  Consequently  any 
condition  affecting  either  the  production  or  the  market  for  prima<ry  products 
must  be  reflected  in  the  economic  conditions  of  this  Dominion.  The  principal 
commodities  which  New  Zealand  exports  in  large  quantities  are  wool,  butter 
and  cheese,  frozen  meat,  and  other  allied  lines. 

WOOL 

One  prominent  firm  of  wool  brokers  in  a  report,  on  the  1925-26  wool  season 
said  that  as  ,a  result  of  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  wool  growers  and 
sellers  to  meet  the  market  demand  the  total  sale  was  491,582  bales,  an  increase 
of  28,878  bales  over  the  previous  season,  but  the  yield  was  over  five  million 
pounds  sterling  less  than  the  preceding  season's  returns.  The  inclement  winter 
and  spring  last  year  were  responsible  for  a  decrease  in  average  weight  per 
bale — 342  pounds  in  1925-26  as  against  352  pounds  in  1924-25.  The  value 
per  bale,  which  was  £29  5s.  in  1924-25 ,  fell  to  £16  16s.  2d.  in  the  season  recently 
closed  and  the  average  value  per  pound  fell  from  19.95  pence  to  11.80  pence. 
It  now  looks  as  though  the  wool  market  has  reached  the  point  where  buyers 
are  willing  to  act  with  confidence  as  to  the  future  and  prices  are  now  fluctuating 
very  little,  indicating  a  condition  of  stability  which  has  been  lacking  for  some 
years.  The  buyers  feel  that  they  are  once  more  on  a  safe  basis  for  operating 
while  the  growers  know  where  they  are  and  are  able  to  forecast  their  financial 
requirements  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  accuracy.  As  crossb^eds  are  now 
at  a  reasonable  level  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  a  revival  in  trade  as 
soon  as  the  industrial  troubles  in  England  find  solution.  As  over  96  per  cent 
of  the  New  Zealand  wool  clip  is  crossbred,  hardening  in  the  demand  for  such 
wools  would  mean  a  great  deal  for  this  Dominion.  The  importance  of  the 
overseas  demand  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  total  exports  during  1925 
amounting  to  £55,262,272,  wool  was  responsible  for  £17,739,736.  The  wool 
growers  and  indeed  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  business  people  of  the 
Dominion  are  awaiting  with  interest  the  forthcoming  wool  season  as,  a  very 
good  guide  to  the  immediate  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  will  be  some  weeks 
before  the  first  sale  is  held,  November  15  being  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  initial 
sale,  which  is  to  be  in  Wellington,  Incidentally,  the  wool  buying  is  done  in 
auction  at  the  various  centres,  the  season  this  year  (1926-27)  extending  from 
November  15  to  March  28. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE 

The  production  of  butter  and  cheese  during  the  1925-26  season  shows  a 
slight  falling  off  as  compared  with  the  previous  season,  the  figures  being  as 
follows: — 

1925-26  1924-25 

Tons  Tons 

Butter   62,557  70,216 

Cheese   74,145  69,093 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  unfavourable  weather  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  particularly  in  the  Waikato  and  Taranaki  districts,  which  are  two 
of  the  most  prominent  dairying  areas  in  the  Dominion.  The  export  of  dairy 
produce,  including  butter,  cheese,  casein,  dried  milk,  and  preserved  milk,  for 
the  twelve  months  ended  July,  1926,  was  to  the  value  of  £16,182,641  as  com- 
pared with  £18,241,635  for  the  previous  period. 
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Forward  sales  of  the  past  season's  butter  made  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1925,  for  delivery  up  to  the  end  of  November  last,  created  a  feeling 
of  optimism  amongst  the  producers.  Sales  were  made  at  about  Is.  7d.  per 
pound  f.o.b.  The  shipping  strike  in  New  Zealand  in  September  of  last  year 
was  responsible  for  New  Zealand  butter  reaching  the  very  high  figure  of  235s. 
per  cwt.  in  London.  This  high  price  was  not  maintained,  as  was  demonstrated 
immediately  on  the  sailing  of  a  steamer  from  New  Zealand  carrying  butter, 
and  prices  fell  20s.  within  a  week,  and  continued  to  fall  until  January  of  this 
year  when  New  Zealand  butter  was  quoted  at  168s.  Since  that  time  the 
market  has  s^hown  remarkable  steadiness  in  the  vicinity  of  170s.  and  during 
the  past  six  months  the  extreme  variation  in  price  has  not  been  more  than 
about  10s.  per  cwt.  The  quotation  on  the  London  market  on  August  7  was 
172s.  to  174s.  per  cwt.,  over  20s.  less  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

One  of  the  leading  dairy  journals  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  issue  of  August 
20,  says  that  there  is  nothing  like  the  activity  and  excitement  in  the  dairy 
industry  as  in  former  years.  Though  a  slight  improvement  has  taken  place 
on  the  London  butter  market  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August^  conditions 
are  not  very  promising.  The  English  markets  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
coal  strike  and  its  adverse  effects  upon  other  trades  and  its  natural  result  of 
reducing  the  spending  powers  of  a  large  portion  of  consumers  are  resulting 
in  difficulties  for  those  engaged  in  the  provision  trade.  The  flush  of  the  Con- 
tinental supply  to  the  Motherland  is  considered  to  be  well  passed  and  if  the 
coal  strike  was  settled  a  marked  improvement  would  no  doubt  make  itself 
felt  at  once.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  last  year's  prices 
are  not  looked  for. 

So  far  as  cheese  is  concerned,  the  forward  buying  at  the  commencement 
of  the  1925-26  season  was  greater  than  has  been  the  case  for  s-ome  time.  Lon- 
don buyers  were  purchasing  at  prices  up  to  9^d.  per  pound,  f.o.b.,  and  in  some 
cases  this  price  was  paid  for  the  season's  output,  but  at  no  time  has  the  English 
market  warranted  such  a  high  quotation.  Prices  throughout  the  period  under 
review  have  been  very  steady,  ranging  from  84s.  to  100s.  per  cwt.,  the  latter 
being  the  price  early  in  the  season.  London  quotations  for  July  and  August 
of  this  year  are  from  82s.  to  88s.  per  cwt.  It  is  probably  safe  to  predict  that 
the  prospects  for  the  new  season's  cheese  are  better  than  for  butter.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  prices  for  cheese  will  remain  at  about  last  season's 
level,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  butter  prices  will  do  this. 

The  prospects  for  the  new  season  in  dairying  are  satisfactory.  The  winter 
has  been  a  very  mild  one  and  the  cattle  are  looking  well.  Until  quite  recently 
many  parts  of  the  Dominion  reported  that  the  rainfall  was  below  the  average, 
and  indeed  less  than  was  required,  but  there  has  been  general  precipitation 
during  the  past  week  or  two,  which  should  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the 
country.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  dairy  cattle  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  result  of  this  herd  testing  will  make  itself  felt  this 
season.  The  operation  of  the  Dairy  Control  Board,  with  absolute  rights  over 
the  export  of  dairy  produce,  took  effect  as  from  September  1,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  results  are  evident. 

The  importance  of  the  dairying  industry  in  New  Zealand  is  no  doubt  well 
recognized,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sav  that  the  exports  during  1925  of  butter 
were  valued  at  £10,240,132,  and  of  cheese  at  £5,800,808. 

FROZEN  MEAT 

The  exports  of  frozen  meat  from  New  Zealand  during  the  calendar  yeaf 
1925  were  valued  at  £11,114,070.  This  shows  the  importance  of  this  industry 
in  the  Dominion.  The  beginning  of  the  past  season  saw  New  Zealand  lamb  on 
a  glutted  London  market,  with  resultant  lower  prices  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  stock  went  into  consumption  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  arrived  during  the  first 
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four  months  of  the  year,  and  the  more  reasonable  prices  ruling  for  frozen  lambs 
generally  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  consumption  during  this  period  by 
about  half  a  million  carcases  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1924. 
In  this  way  the  accumulated  stocks  which  were  held  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  were  being  gradually  absorbed  up  to  the  time  of  the  general  strike  early 
in  May.  This  strike  lasted  sufficiently  long  to  disorganize  the  usual  channels  of 
distribution.  The  coal  strike  is  having  an  increasingly  depressing  effect  on  the 
meat  trade,  particularly  in  the  industrial  areas.  Then  there  is  a  fair  quantity 
of  locally  killed  lamb  on  the  English  market,  which  so  far  as  the  New  Zealand 
supplier  is  concerned  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  offset  by  the  temporary 
embargo  on  Continental  meat.  The  general  effect  of  these  factors  has  been  to 
force  down  prices.  At  the  time  of  writing  a  slight  improvement  has  been 
reported,  but  even  so  the  values  ruling  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for  some 
years  at  this  season.  It  is  evident  that  the  new  season's  lamb  cannot  realize 
higher  than  7d.  to  per  pound  at  the  freezing  works.  There  are  ample  sup- 
plies of  lamb  on  the  British  market  with  substantial  quantities  afloat,  and  more 
than  average  quantities  in  sight  for  the  new  season.  In  view  of  the  industrial 
troubles  there  is  a  doubtful  demand  for  lambs  from  the  consuming  public  even 
at  the  lower  range  of  values.  If  the  opening,  prices  for  the  new  season  do  not 
reach  7d.  per  pound,  it  is  considered  that  many  suppliers  will  be  tempted  to 
consign  to  London  and  risk  the  market.  Only  two  or  at  the  most  three  years 
ago  farmers  looked  for  as  much  as  a  shilling  a  pound  for  early  lambs,  and  a  drop 
of  fivepence  in  such  a  short  time  is  likely  to  have  far-reaching  effects.  Smith- 
field  market  values  are  certainly  some  30  per  cent  above  pre-war,  but  the  trouble 
is  that  the  costs  of  killing,  shipping,  etc.,  have  not  declined  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  wholesale  prices  for  mutton  in  England  are  reported  to  be  fairly  steady. 
Fairly  large  quantities  of  New  Zealand  mutton  have  been  held  in  cold  storage 
in  New  Zealand,  but  are  now  being  shipped  steadily.  During  the  English  autumn 
and  early  winter  there  is  usually  a  tendency  for  the  market  to  improve,  but  the 
shippers  here  are  wondering  whether  this  will  be  the  case  this  year  or  not,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  stocks  afloat  and  heavy  shipments  from  Australia. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

The  outline  of  the  conditions  attending  the  primary  industries  of  New 
Zealand  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  may  lead  to  the  impression  that 
conditions  are  somewhat  serious  in  this  Dominion.  Such  however,  is  not  the  case. 
As  a  result  of  recent  visits  to  most  of  the  main  centres  of  the  country,  the  writer 
was  impressed  with  the  readiness  with  which  the  whole  community  is  facing  the 
issue.  It  is  admitted  by  the  majority  of  the  business  men  that  New  Zealand 
can  look  forward  to  lower  prices  for  her  products,  and  all  sections  are  preparing 
for  this.  With  a  probable  decreased  spending  power  of  the  British  purchasing 
public  it  is  obvious  that  the  returns  must  be  less  to  the  New  Zealand  producer. 
The  immediate  remedy  is  the  reduction  of  purchases  abroad  as  far  as  possible, 
and  this  is  being  advocated  on  all  sides.  For  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30 
this  year  the  imports  showed  advances  over  those  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  while  the  exports  decreased  considerably.  The  value  of  the  exports 
for  the  year  ended  June  was  about  £46,000,000,  as  compared  with  £57,000,000 
for  the  previous  twelve  months;  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from 
£51,000,000  to  £52,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  imports  over  exports  of  about 
£6,000,000.  The  trend  of  events  in  New  Zealand  to-day  is  to  limit  imports  to 
those  commodities  for  which  there  is  a  real  demand.  The  statistics  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  calendar  year  show  that  the  imports  have  not  increased 
but  have  rather  decreased  slightly  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1925;  the 
exports,  however,  decreased  by  a  larger  amount,  although  the  balance  of  exports 
over  imports  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  over  £4,750,000.  It  is  interest  ing 
to  note  in  passing  that  the  imports  from  British  countries  decreased  by  about 
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£1,500,000,  whereas  shipments  from  foreign  countries  increased  by  over  a  million 
sterling.  It  may  be  reasonably  argued  that  these  figures  show  the  increasing 
foreign  competition  and  the  fact  that  their  prices  must  be  very  attractive,  as 
New  Zealand  gives  preference  to  British  countries,  not  in  the  tariff  alone  but  in 
sentiment  as  well. 

The  various  factors  which  have  been  mentioned — decreases  in  returns  for 
wool,  butter  and  cheese,  shrinkage  of  exports  in  value  at  any  rate,  and  a  so-called 
unfavourable  trade  balance — have  all  contributed  to  a  period  of  rather  slack 
business  in  this  Dominion.  Merchants  in  all  the  centres  report  that  they  have 
not  had  the  turnover  that  they  wished.  On  the  other  hand,  building  has  been 
going  on  in  the  larger  towns  at  a  fairly  substantial  rate.  The  summary  of  build- 
ing permits  issued  in  the  four  main  centres — Auckland,  Wellington,  Christ-church, 
and  Dunedin — shows  that  1,037  permits  have  been  granted  in  July,  involving  a 
cost  of  £576,843.  Figures  for  twenty-two  secondary  centres  indicate  that 
£196,887  were  being  spent  on  building,  according  to  the  permits  for  the  same 
month. 

For  the  twelve  months  ended  Julv,  1926,  there  were  48,260  mortgages  to 
the  amount  of  £45,689,530  registered,  and  36,790  amounting  to  £32,629,533  dis- 
charged. The  corresponding  figures  for  the  vear  ended  July,  1925,  are  45,928 
(£43,417,373)  registered  and  35,576  (£33,483,169)  discharged. 

At  March  31,  1926,  there  were  758,155  depositors  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  as  compared  with  735,148  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1925.  The 
total  amount  of  deposits  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  this  year  was 
£31,833,622,  as  compared  with  £29,582.897  for  the  preceding  period.  During  the 
twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1926,  the  withdrawals  amounted  to  £32,602,506, 
as  against  £30,413,610  for  the  previous  financial  year.  Thus  the  withdrawals 
exceeded  the  deposits  by  £768,884  and  £830,713  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  March 
31,  1926  and  1925  respectively.  The  total  amounts  to  the  credit  of  depositors 
were  £47,911,322  and  £46,948,628  respectively.  There  were  135,074  depositors 
in  private  savings  banks,  the  amount  of  deposits  being  £5,392,729  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  as  against  £4,823,839  for  the  previous  one. 

The  total  asfets  of  the  Banks  of  Issue — that  is  the  ordinary  trading  banks 
issuing  notes,  etc. — for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1926,  were  £65,624,704  as 
compared  with  £60,452,029  for  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year.  The  total 
liabilities  for  these  periods  were  £60,765,989  and  £62,215,238  respectively.  The 
ratio  of  advances  to  deposits  during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  were  92.62 
per  cent  as  against  80.54  per  cent  for  the  same  period  of  1925. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1926,  there  were  83  persons  and  organizations 
adjudged  bankrupt,  of  which  34  were  in  Auckland,  23  in  Wellington,  16  in  Christ- 
church,  and  10  in  Dunedin.  The  figures  for  July,  1925,  were:  total,  73;  Auck- 
land, 34;  Wellington,  15;  Christchurch,  14;  and  Dunedin,  10. 

So  far  as  unemployment  is  concerned  there  are  still  a  good  many  without 
work,  but  with  the  advent  of  spring  it  is  safe  to  anticipate  a  considerable 
improvement.  For  the  week  ended  August  16,  1926,  there  were  814  new  appli- 
cations for  employment  at  the  bureaux  operated  by  the  Government.  During 
that  week  there  were  239  placements.  The  number  of  applications  remaining 
on  the  books  of  the  bureaux  at  the  date  mentioned  was  1,815  as  compared  with 
451  for  the  week  ended  August  17,  1925. 

For  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  this  year,  there  were  37  industrial  dis- 
turbances, affecting  42  firms  and  3,863  workers,  The  total  duration  was  117 
days,  and  the  average  duration  was  3.16  days.  The  approximate  loss  in  wages 
for  the  total  number  of  disturbances  was  £18,456. 

A  comparison  of  the  weekly  wages  index  numbers  with  the  index  numbers 
in  retail  and  wholesale  prices  is  of  some  interest.  Working  on  the  basis  of 
annual  Dominion  average  wage  for  all  industrial  groups  combined  for  the  year 
1914  as  1000  statistics  show  that  the  Dominion  weighted  average  for  the  quarter 
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ended  June,  1926,  for  all  industrial  groups  combined  was  1581,  composed  of 
the  following  averages  for  various  industrial  groups:  food,  drink,  etc.,  1660; 
clothing,  boots,  etc.,  1626;  textiles  and  weaving,  1614;  building,  1462;  wood 
manufacture,  1708;  paper  manufacture,  printing,  etc.,  1545;  metal  works  and 
engineering,  1540;  other  manufactures,  1601;  mining,  1589;  agricultural  and 
pastoral,  1477;  land  transport,,  1642;  shipping  and  cargo  working,  1686;  hotel, 
restaurant  and  other  personal  services,  1652;  miscellaneous,  1590.  The  numbers 
quoted  are  for  adult  workers.  Looking  at  the  retail  prices  of  food,  basing  the 
index  numbers  on  the  average  annual  aggregate  expenditure  of  the  four  chief 
centres,  1909-13,  at  1000,  it  is  seen  from,  the  statistics  that  the  index  numbers 
for  July,  1926,  for  groceries,  dairy  produce,  meat,  and  these  three  groups  com- 
bined, are  1678,  1596,  1496,  and  1597,  respectively,  and  the  increase  over 
July,  1914,  is  49.3  per  cent.  The  index  number  for  July,  1925,  for  the  foodstuffs 
combined  was  1612.  From  these  figures  the  fact  is  patent  that  the  index  number 
for  foodstuffs  and  the  number  for  wages  show  about  the  same  increase  over 
pre-war  numbers.  The  relative  worth  of  twenty  shillings  in  terms  of  commodi- 
ties but  stated  in  terms  of  money  for  the  sake  of  convenience  for  the  quarter 
ended  June,  this  year,  as  compared  with  July,  1914,  is  12s.  4d. 

Using  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  average  annual  aggregate  expenditure 
for  the  four  chief  centres,  1909-13,  as  1,000,  the  index  numbers  of  wholesale 
prices  for  July,  1926,  and  July,  1925,  are  as  follows,  the  1925  figures  being  in 
parentheses:  Foodstuffs,  1524  (1613) ;  consumers'  goods  other  than  foodstuffs, 
1686  (1738) ;  producers'  materials,  as  enumerated — materials  for  farming  indus- 
try, 1502  (1563);  materials  for  building  and  construction,  2032  (2152);  mater- 
ials for  other  industries  1689  (1692).  The  index  numbers  for  all  these  groups 
combined  are  1644  (3  698).  The  index  numbers  of  imported  items  were  1605 
for  July  this  year,  1663  for  July  last  year,  and  1673  for  the  calendar  year  1925. 
On  the  other  hand  the  index  number  of  wholesale  export  prices  was  1540  for 
July,  1926,  1866  for  July,  1925,  and  1886  for  the  year  1925. 

The  numerous  figures  quoted  should  show  that  there  is  no  very  great  dis- 
parity between  wages  and  cost  of  living,  nor  between  exports  and  imports. 
Certainly  conditions  from  a  business  point  of  view  are  not  as  good  as  could 
be  desired,  but  there  is  decidedly  no  cause  for  alarm.  Nature  has  blessed  New 
Zealand  with  a  rich  endowment  of  very  fertile  land,  and  with  a  climate  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  development  of  this  land,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other 
natural  resources  and  with  these  important  advantages  the  primary  industries 
will  be  enabled  to  compete  successfully  in  the  world's  markets.  The  ease  with 
which  any  New  Zealand  loan  is  floated  in  Great  Britain  or  any  of  the  financial 
markets  illustrates  the  great  faith  of  investors  in  this  Dominion  and  its  future. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  predict  a  decrease  in  imports  until  the  balance  of  trade 
is  in  a  more  healthy  condition,  which  will  without  doubt  be  in  a  very  short  time. 

THE   STATE  OF  QUEENSLAND,  AUSTRALIA 

I 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Brisbane,  September  15,  1926. — Queensland,  the  northeastern  state  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  covers  an  area  of  670,500  square  miles,  or  429,120,000 
acres.  It  is  situated  between  latitude  9  and  28  degrees  south  and  longitude  153 
and  138  east.  The  state  has  a  coast  line,  exclusive  of  minor  indentations,  of 
3,236  miles,  along  which  are  some  fine  natural  harbours.  Its  greatest  length 
north  to  south  is  1,300  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  east  to  west  is  940  miles. 
Over  such  a  vast  territory  a  variety  of  climate  and  soil  exists  but,  generally,  in 
the  summer  months  it  is  hot  with  comparatively  cool  nights,  while  in  the  winter 
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months  the  season  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  the  famed  Riviera.  At  the  end 
of  1925  the  population  of  this  huge  state,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  was  only 
861,185,  or  a  little  more  than  one  person  to  every  square  mile. 

•STATE  RAILWAYS 

The  state-owned  railways  of  Queensland,  which  have  a  gauge  of  3  feet  6 
inches,  aggregate  6,281  miles  in  length  and  is  the  longest  system  in  the  Common- 
wealth. There  are  527  miles  of  railway  under  construction,  and  a  further  addi- 
tion to  the  system  of  1,165  miles  of  line  has  been  approved  by  Parliament.  At 
Ipswich,  some  25  miles  from  Brisbane,  are  the  huge  Government  railway  work- 
shops in  which  the  bulk  of  the  rolling  stock  is  made.  In  addition,  there  are 
divisional  repair  shops  at  various  points.  Much  of  the  material  used  in  these 
workshops  is  imported,  supplies  being  tendered  for  chiefly  by  local  representa- 
tives of  oversea  manufacturers. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

In  1924-25  the  value  of  imports  was  £12,833,375,  while  exports  were 
£24,441,600,  giving  a  trade  balance  of  £11,608,225  in  favour  of  the  state.  On 
June  30,  1925,  the  revenue  for  the  year  was  £14,897,256  and  the  expenditure 
£14,880,289.  The  public  debt  of  Queensland  on  June  30,  1924,  was  £90,561,350, 
or  £109  8s.  9d.  per  head  of  population,  of  which  £47,367,439  represented  the 
capital  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  Government  railways.  Besides 
the  railways,  other  public  works  and  development  are  to  a  large  extent  repre- 
sented by  tangible  assets. 

CITIES  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS 

On  revisiting  Queensland  after  an  absence  of  years  one  is  struck  with  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  principal  towns.  Streets  have  been  paved  or 
cemented  and  the  new  public  buildings,  banks,  insurance  offices  and  commercial 
warehouses  are  illustrative  of  the  progress  the  state  is  making.  Outstanding 
features,  and  which  are  characteristic  of  Australian  towns,  are  the  spacious 
recreation  grounds,  parks  and  botanic  gardens  which  are  so  essential  from  a 
health  point  of  view  in  tropical  countries.  During  the  hot  summer  months  these 
public  reserves  are  often  lighted  by  electricity  and  are  the  resort  of  thousands 
who  go  there  to  rest  in  the  evenings  or  play  tennis  and  other  games  under  arti- 
ficial light. 

The  leading  commercial  towns  are  on  the  coast,  although  there  are  also 
some  prosperous  towns  and  distributing  centres,  as  in  Canada,  situated  in  the 
interior  at  varying  distances  from  the  seaboard.  In  order  of  commercial 
importance  the  leading  seaport  cities  and  towns  are  Brisbane,  Rockhampton, 
Townsville,  and  Cairns.  Besides  being  the  capital  of  the  state,  Brisbane  (popu- 
lation 263,711)  is  the  chief  commercial  centre,  as  many  of  the  large  importing 
houses  have  branches  in  the  northern  towns.  It  serves  as  the  port  of  a  large 
area  of  back  country.  Extensive  wharves  are  available  for  oversea  and  coastal 
shipping  and  further  extensions  are  being  made.  The  value  of  the  imports  into 
Brisbane  from  overseas  in  1924-25  was  £10,864,222,  while  the  value  of  the  over- 
sea exports  totalled  £18,872,488.  The  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine  as  well  as  other  steamers  from  Pacific  Coast  and  Atlantic 
ports  of  Canada  make  Brisbane  a  regular  port  of  call. 

Rockhampton  (population  27,500),  the  chief  port-  of  Central  Queensland, 
is  situated  on  the  Fitzroy  river  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  serves  a  very 
large  area  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  country  which  is  penetrated  by  the  Cen- 
tral Railway,  running  476  miles  due  west.  Large  oversea  steamers  discharge 
and  load  at  Port  Alma  or  Broadmount,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  dredging  operations  now  in  progress  will  soon  permit  steamers 
of  large  tonnage  to  be  docked  at  city  wharves. 
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Townsville,  the  principal  port  of  North  Queensland  (population  26,500) 
and  748  miles  north  from  Brisbane,  is  the  outlet  of  sugar-growing,  grazing,  and 
mining  districts.  It  has  a  fine  harbour  which  will  permit  the  docking  of  steamers 
drawing  24  feet  of  water.  Two  meat  works  export  in  each  normal  year  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  frozen  beef  as  well  as  canned  meats  to  England.  The  Great 
Northern  Railway  starting  at  Townsville  extends  westward  into  the  interior  for 
481  miles,  with  a  number  of  branches  radiating  from  it. 

Cairns  (population  8,300)  is  an  important  coastal  town  160  miles  north  of 
Townsville  and  908  miles  from  Brisbane.  It  has  a  splendid  inner  harbour  and 
has  a  rich  back  country  into  which  a  Government  railway  runs  some  103  miles, 
with  a  branch  of  27  miles.  By  railway  Cairns  is  1,043  miles  distant  from  Bris- 
bane. The  tableland  at  the  rear  of  Cairns,  with  an  elevation  of  2,466  feet  above 
sea  level,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  districts  in  the  state.  The  rainfall  is 
regular,  the  climate  is  equable;  hence  dairying  is  making  great  progress.  At 
present  this  district  is  supplying  thousands  of  tons  of  maize  to  the  drought- 
stricken  country  in  central  and  western  Queensland. 

THE  DROUGHT  SPECTRE  IN  QUEENSLAND 

The  one  absorbing  topic  of  conversation  in  Queensland  during  August  and 
September  was  the  continuation  of  the  drought  which  has  the  central  and  north- 
western districts  of  the  state  in  an  apparently  relentless  grip.  If  rain  does  not 
fall  in  October  and  early  in  November  the  losses  of  stock  will  aggregate  many 
millions.  Already  vast  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  have  perished.  The  rail- 
ways have  within  this  year  moved  several  millions  of  sheep  and  many  cattle  to 
pasturage  700  to  800  miles  distant  in  some  instances,  and  the  rolling  stock  and 
locomotives  are  being  used  day  and  night  to  their  fullest  capacity  in  this  connec- 
tion. Seen  from  the  train  the  land  in  some  districts  looked  incapable  of  afford- 
ing any  nourishment. 

Fortunes  are  being  expended  in  pastoral  areas  in  attempting  to  keep  alive 
starving  stock.  Stations  which  in  normal  seasons  would  be  pictures  of  prosperity 
and  plenty  are  now  a  destitute  waste.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  are 
solely  dependent  upon  artificial  feeding,  the  bulk  of  which  is  obtained  from  the 
more  fortunate  southern  states.  Experimental  feeding  with  sugar  cane  ("  chop, 
chop  ")  and  with  molasses  has  been  tried  with  varying  success.  The  big  land 
companies  and  wealthy  station  men  are  spending  large  sums  of  money  in 
endeavouring  to  sustain  life  in  their  better  animals,  while  the  inferior  and  aged 
are  destroyed.  Numbers  of  small  station  holders  have  already  been  driven  off 
the  land  and  are  financially  ruined.  As  an  illustration,  one  station  man  stated 
that  he  was  endeavouring  to  pull  50,000  sheep  through  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately £60  per  day,  but  if  no  rain  fell  by  October  he  would  be  compelled  to  let 
them  go.  Water  from  artesian  bores  is  obtainable  on  most  sheep-runs  but 
natural  feed  is  completely  exhausted. 

Wherever  one  travelled  in  the  central  and  northern  districts  the  surround- 
ings were  most  depressing.  The  few  sheep  and  cattle  visible  were  in  the  poorest 
condition  and  the  wide  extending  plains  gave  few  signs  of  animal  and  bird  life. 
The  usually  agile  kangaroo  moved  off  listlessly  at  the  approach  of  the  train, 
and  one  wondered  if  even  a  rabbit  could  find  sustenance  in  such  territory.  Yet, 
a  few  inches  of  rain  would  effect  a  transformation,  as  the  recuperative  powers 
of  the  state,  after  the  soil  has  had  an  enforced  rest,  are  little  short  of  magical, 
and  it  is  this  knowledge  that  makes  Queensland  "  a  land  of  hope  "  and  the 
Queenslander  an  undoubted  optimist. 

Writing  at  a  later  date  (September  28)  Mr.  Ross  reported: — 

At  last  the  long  anticipated  generous  rainfall  has  been  experienced  through- 
out Queensland.  Telegrams  received  during  the  last  few  days  from  practically 
all  parts  of  the  state  indicate  falls  varying  from  If  to  4  inches,  which  should 
provide  both  good  feed  and  surface  water  for  sheep  and  cattle.   Thus  in  a  week 
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or  two  the  parched  areas  will  be  transformed  into  verdant  pastures.  Sheep 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  could  be  bought  for  a  mere  pittance  will  now  command 
high  values.  This  heavy  downpour,  which  extended  to  other  states  as  well,  is 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  Commonwealth,  including  wheat  areas,  particularly 
on  the  approach  of  hot  weather. 

THE  GREAT  BARRIER  REEF  OF  AUSTRALIA 

Australia  possesses  one  geographical  feature  in  which  it  is  supreme.  This 
is  the  largest  coral  reef  in  the  world,  which  extends  along  the  coast  of  Queens- 
land for  more  than  1,000  miles.  The  space  between  the  outer  Barrier  and  the 
mainland  varies  from  20  to  80  miles  in  breadth  and  carries  a  depth  as  great  as 
70  fathoms.  This  is  a  region  of  comparative  calm,  for  the  outer  reef  serves  as 
a  breakwater  to  exclude  the  ocean  swell.  Being  thickly  strewn  with  smaller 
inshore  reefs,  many  still  uncharted,  with  conflicting  currents,  it  is  dangerous  to 
navigation,  yet  there  is  a  comparatively  safely  charted  course  for  large  steamers 
bound  for  Java,  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Between  the  inner  and  outer  zones 
are  many  lofty  islands  extending  for  several  hundred  miles,  and  a  traveller  rarely 
loses  sight  of  one  before  another  appears.  The  beautiful  bays  and  beaches  of 
these  islands  invite  the  wanderer  to  their  exploration — veritable  "  Summer  Isles 
of  Eden". 

There  are  other  than  scenic  attractions  on  the  Barrier  reef,  as  it  possesses 
economic  wealth  in  a  variety  of  edible  fish,  pear-shell  and  trochus-shell,  both 
well  known  to  Canadian  button  factories,  and  trepang  or  beche-de-mer. 

Pearling  has  been  a  lucrative  business  for  many  years.  As  the  shell  became 
exhausted  in  shallow  waters  and  native  divers  procured  all  available  within  their 
powers  recourse  was  made  to  the  modern  diving  dress  and  air  pumps — mostly 
by  Japanese — and  in  this  way  much  deeper  depths  have  been  exploited.  This 
fishing  employs  many  small  handy  luggers  and  about  1,000  men.  The  catch 
has  frequently  exceeded  1,000  tons  per  annum.  One  of  the  attractive  features 
of  the  industry  has  been  the  lure  of  being  the  finders  of  pearls.  For  many  years 
the  rule  was  that  the  shell  became  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  lugger  but 
the  pearls  remained  the  perquisite  of  the  diver.  For  a  long  period  fashionable 
London  jewellers  were  interested  in  fleets  of  luggers  and  maintained  expert 
buyers  on  the  pearling  grounds. 

The  development  of  the  trochus-shell  industry  in  these  waters  has  been  of 
comparatively  recent  years.  The  trochus  is  a  sea-snail,  3  to  4  inches  diameter, 
with  white  and  crimson  bands.  The  shells  are  obtained  by  hand  on  the  coral 
reefs,  cleaned  and  ultimately  made  into  shirt  buttons. 

Next  in  value  to  the  pearl-shell  is  the  trepang  or  beche-de-mer  industry. 
The  trepang  is  a  sea-slug  shaped  like  a  cucumber,  about  12  inches  long  and  2 
inches  broad.  There  are  various  grades  of  quality,  some  being  worth  four  times 
as  much  as  others.  When  prepared  for  the  market  it  resembles  scraps  of  old 
leather.  It  is  chiefly  exported  to  China,  where  it  is  highly  valued  as  a  basis  of 
soup. 

Both  green  and  tortoise-shell  turtles  are  plentiful  on  the  reefs.  The  green 
turtle  supplies  a  favourite  wish  for  banquets,  while  the  tortoise-shell  of  com- 
merce is  too  well  known  to  require  comment.  Turtles  also  form  an  article  of  diet 
to  aboroigines  along  the  region  of  the  reefs.  In  addition,  the  natives  also  obtain 
a  large  supply  of  meat  from  the  Dugong,  a  peculiar  marine  animal  which  has 
ivory  tusks  and  is  as  large  as  a  cow.  It  feeds  on  sea-grass  and  its  flesh  has  been 
compared  with  pork.  Dugong  oil  has  been  recommended  for  lung  complaints 
and  has  quite  a  reputation  in  Queensland  on  that  account.  Sponges  are  also 
found  on  the  reefs,  but  these  are  of  coarse  texture  and  hence  poor  quality  and 
not  comparable  with  those  obtained  from  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Bahamas. 
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TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  IN  1925 

III 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

IMPORTS 

Apparel. — The  trade  in  apparel  of  all  kinds  increased  to  £54,355  in  1925 
from  £48,079.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  supplier  with  £30,888  against 
£27,785  in  1924.  Other  chief  sources  were  the  United  States,  £18,301  (£14,898 
in  1924);  Canada  £1,934  (£1,298  in  1924)  and  Germany  £959  (£1,258  in  1924). 
This  heading  comprises  a  very  large  number  of  items  which  are  impossible  to 
segregate.  There  is  no  trade  in  men's  ready-made  suitings,  as  tailoring  is  very 
cheap  and  quite  good  locally.  Ladies'  dresses,  however,  are  imported  to  quite 
a  considerable  extent.  Gents'  hats  are  almost  entirely  English  and  Italian. 
Canada  has  a  growing  share  of  the  necktie  business,  and  a  large  share  of  the 
bathing  suit  trade.  Sports  wear  is  almost  entirely  English.  The  trade  in  corsets, 
and  the  like  is  very  small  and  is  confined  largely  to  girdles  and  brassieres,  There 
is  a  small  trade  done  in  men's  underwear  of  the  light  and  airy  type,  while  for 
ladies,  flimsy  styles  seem  to  be  most  in  demand. 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Slippers—During  1925  imports  totalled  £68,772  (£67,468 
in  1924).  These  were  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £42,665  (£40,922  in 
1924) ;  Canada,  £15,620  (£17,652) ;  and  the  United  States,  £9,996  (£7,869  in  1924). 

The  Canadian  shoe  trade  is  largely  in  rubber-soled,  but  some  leather  foot- 
wear, both  ladies'  and  gents',  is  now  coming  from  the  Dominion.  So  far  as  can 
be  learned,  the  firms  now  competing  are  holding  their  own,  and  from  the  fact 
that  Commission  Agents  are  asking;  to  represent  Canadian  export  houses  of 
footwear  in  increasing  numbers,  it  may  be  gathered  that  their  success  is  likely 
to  be  maintained. 

Brooms  and  Brushes. — Imports  decreased  in  1925  to  7,034  dozen  valued  at 
£4,419  from  9,209  dozen  valued  at  £6,096  in  the  previous  year.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  25  per  cent,  and  is  borne  by  all  suppliers  in  almost  similar  pro- 
portions. The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  were  the  only  serious  contenders 
for  the  market,  the  former  shipping  3,229  dozen  valued  at  £2,427  (3,156  dozen 
valued  at  £2,970  in  1924)  and  the  latter  2,189  dozen  with  a  value  of  £1,453 
(3,245  dozen  with  a  value  of  £2,174  in  1924).  Canada's  share  is  made  up  of 
brushes  of  all  kinds,  and  a  small  number  of  corn  brooms.  The  cheap'  two-string 
broom  is  the  big  seller,  more  expensive  lines,  being  very  seldom  asked  for. 

Carriages,  Carts,  and  Wagons. — The  common  bicycle  has  the  largest  sale 
of  all  vehicles  in  this  market.  Imports  in  1925  totalled  1,774  bicycles  and  tri- 
cycles valued  at  £8,971  as  compared  with  817  valued  at  £4,810  in  1924.  In  both 
years  the  United  Kingdom  controlled  the  market  with  1,719  vehicles  (£8,845) 
in  1925  and  754  (£4,638)  in  1924. 

A  total  of  448  motor  cars  valued  at  £64,310  were  imported  in  1925  com- 
pared with  235  cars  with  a  value  of  £37,663  in  1924.  These  were  imported  from 
the  United  States,  £24,586  (£29,839  in  1924);  Canada,  £24,586  (£3,531);  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  £7,370  (£4,409  in  1924). 

Of  the  motor  truck  business  last  year  of  113  machines  valued  at  £16,064 
(67  valued  at  £11/752  in  1924),  Canada  supplied  68  valued  at  £6,184,  the  United 
States  36  valued  at  £8,349;  and  the  United  Kingdom  9  valued  at  £1,531.  Imports 
from  these  countries  in  1924  were  1  (£115) ;  64  (£10,874) ;  and  2  (£763),  respec- 
tively. ' 

Motor  Tires. — In  1925  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was  £25,744  as  against 
£22,783  in  1924.    The  leading  suppliers  are  Canada  with  £12,635,  the  United 
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Kingdom  with  £6,112,  and  the  United  States  with  £6,433.  The  values  in  the 
previous  year  were  £7,894,  £16,820,  and  £8,069  respectively.  The  large  increase 
in  the  Canadian  export  of  tires  will  be  noted. 

Cordage  and  Twine. — The  cordage  business  amounted  to  £14,897  in  1925 
and  £10,233  in  1924.  The  three  main  sources  of  supply  were  the  United  King- 
dom (£10,100),  Canada  (£2,327),  and  the  United  States  (£2,132).  In  1924 
imports  from  these  countries  were  £7,994,  £1,209,  and  £807  respectively. 

Imports  of  twine  in  1925  were  £8,707,  a  slight  increase  over  the  1924  figures, 
£8,194.  The  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  were  the  chief 
suppliers,  providing  respectively  in  1925  and  1924,  £3,843  (£2,983),  £3,031 
(£2,655),  and  £1,742  (£2,365).  The  twine  used  is  mostly  for  sewing  jute  bags 
and  for  similar  purposes.  Canadian  prices  have  been  too  high  to  secure  much 
business. 

Oilmeal. — This  is  the  most  valuable  import  under  the  heading  of  cattle  feed 
and  represents  £30,399  in  1925,  compared  with  £31,860  in  the  preceding  year. 
Of  this  amount,  Canada  supplied  to  the  value  of  £28,063  and  the  United  States 
£2,258,  which  indicated  little  change  from  1924  trade. 

Bran. — Imports  of  this  were  £3,824  in  1925  and  £5,850  in  1924  and  came 
almost  solely  from  Argentina. 

The  oats  trade  last  year  was  £27,673  (£26,247  in  1924)  and  was  practically 
all  with  Canada. 

Cement. — Last  year  56,258  barrels  of  400  pounds  valued  at  £33,000  were 
imported,  compared  with  58,990  barrels  valued  at  £34,686  in  1924.  The  United 
Kingdom  continued  to  control  the  market,  with  39,804  barrels  valued  at  £24,039 
as  against  40,256  barrels  valued  at  £24,383  in  1924.  Other  principal  sources 
were:  Denmark,  £3,434  (£6,187  in  1924);  Canada,  £2,729  (£1,281);  and  Nor- 
way, £1,028  (£314  in  1924). 

Chemicals. — Calcium  carbide  is  the  most  valuable  import  in  this  class,  and 
was  valued  at  £568  in  1925  compared  with  £688  in  the  preceding  year.  Norway 
leads  with  £231  (£128  in  1924),  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  £119  and 
£53  respectively  for  1925  and  1924.  Other  important  chemicals  coming  to  this 
market  are  carbonic  acid  gas  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Manures  are  a  valu- 
able trade,  worth  £35,675  in  1925  and  £33,731  in  the  preceding  year.  One-half 
of  this  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  one-quarter  comes  from  the 
United  States. 

Cotton. — The  cotton  piece-goods  trade  increased  last  year  by  over  £30,000 
from  £260,203  to  £291,381.  The  business  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  supplied  goods  to  the  value  of  £232,203  in  1925  and  £223,301 
in  1924.  The  United  States  increased  its  share  to  £55,877  from  £32,739  in  1924. 
Imports  from  British  Guiana  decreased,  being  £1,390  in  1925  and  £2,169  in  1924. 

Cutlery. — The  cutlery  trade  shows  a  large  decrease  to  £3,814  from  £5,127  in 
1924.  The  United  Kingdom  practically  controlled  the  market  with  £2,437  in 
1925  and  £2,469  in  1924.  Germany,  the  next  largest  supplier,  receded  to  £995 
from  £1,506,  while  France  increased  it?  share  to  £119  from  £67.  Canadian 
imports  suffered  a  set-back,  and  were  only  £86  compared  with  £258  in  1924. 

Electrical  Goods. — The  total  of  this  trade  amounted  to  the  relatively  small 
sum  of  £16,451  against  £18,147  for  the  previous  year.  The  United  States  was 
by  far  the  largest  supplier,  and  is  credited  with  £10,510  and  £10,539  in  1925  and 
1924  respectively.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  only  other  large  source  of 
supply,  furnishing  apparatus  valued  at  £4,775  in  1925  and  £6,139  in  1924. 
Canada's  share  of  £1,199  in  1924  was  reduced  to  £82  in  the  present  year.  The 
market  for  commodities  under  this  heading  have  been  reported  on  recently  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1172  (July  17,  1926). 
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Glass.— Glassware  (not  including  cutglass)  was  imported  to  the  value  of 
£11,455  compared  with  £17,745  in  1924.  Germany  is  credited  with  the  bulk  of 
this  trade  (£7,633),  which,  however,  is  a  decrease  from  1924,  when  the  figure 
was  £13,046.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  £2,471  in  1925  and  £2,589 
in  1924.   Canada's  share  decreased  slightly  to  £480  from  £671. 

Most  of  the  German  and  English  trade  is  in  table  glassware,  while  Canada 
furnished  lamp  chimnevs,  glass  bottles,  etc.  Cutglass  and  fancy  glassware 
imports  are  valued  at  £4,124  (£4,459  in  1924),  of  which  about  65  per  cent  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Implements  and  Tools.— The  imports  of  agricultural  implements  totalled 
only  £10,487  and  £8,487  in  1924.  In  both  years  the  United  Kingdom  was  the 
largest  supplier  and  increased  its  proportion  to  £8,833  from  £7,037  in  1924. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  slight  decline  to  £1,087  from  £1,222  in 
1924.  Canada  furnished  implements  worth  £339  in  1925  and  £110  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  item  consists  of  ploughs,  hoes,  rakes,  shovels,  cutlasses,  sickles 
and  other  implements  used  in  sugar  and  cocoa  cultivation.  Other  kinds  of  tools 
imported  amounted  to  £12,589  in  the  present  year  and  £17,331  in  1924.  The 
United  States  is  credited  with  the  largest  share  of  the  trade,  £6,921  and  £8;141 
in  1924,  and  is  followed  closelv  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  £5,256  in  1925  and 
£8,584  in  1924. 

Rubber  Manufactures. — India-rubber  and  gutta-percha  manufactures  were 
imported  to  the  value  of  only  £5,714  in  1925,  a  large  decrease  from  the  1924 
figure  of  £9,712.  This  item  excludes  footwear,  which  is  dealt  with  separately. 
The  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £2,188,  £2,081, 
and  £1,332  respectively  in  1925  as  compared  with  £3,440,  £3,329  and  £2,776  in 
the  previous  year. 

Leather. — Undressed  leather  is  a  small  business  in  Trinidad,  but  the  imports 
of  dressed  leather  totalled  £3,950  and  £2,080  in  1924.  The  United  States  sup- 
plied practically  all,  with  £3,219  in  1925  and  £1,519  in  1924.  Boots,  shoes,  and 
saddlery  are  not  included  in  this  total. 

Machinery,  including  Parts  and  Accessories. — Last  year  the  imports  of 
agricultural  machinery  were  nearlv  double  those  of  the  previous  year,  being 
£8,037  compared  with  £4,292.  Of  these  totals,  the  United  States  furnished  £6,495  • 
(£2,271  in  1924)  and  the  United  Kingdom  £1,497  (£2,019  in  1924).  It  is  thought 
that  these  figures  represent  largely  imports  of  ploughs  and  tractor  ploughs.  Sugar 
manufacturing  machinery  is  given  separately,  and  in  1925  totalled  £63,716 
against  £81,308  in  1924.  The  sugar  mills  have  been  passing  through  rather  a 
trying  time  of  late  and  imports  of  new  machines  are  few.  The  trade  is  largely 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  which  supplied  £57,429  and  £74,195  in  1924.  Mining 
machinery  consists  chieflv  of  drilling  and  pumping  outfits,  which  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  £257,407^1ast  year  and  £253,727  in  1924.  The  United  States  is 
by  far  the  largest  supplier  of  this  type  of  machinery,  with  £203,137  in  1925  and 
£175,172  in  1924.  The  United  Kingdom,  the  second  largest  supplier,  only  fur- 
nished £49,642  in  1925  and  £70730  in  1924.  Germany,  Canada,  and  Holland 
each  supplied  small  amounts.  It  is  expected  that  if  the  oil  trade  continues  to 
boom  as  it  is  doing  here  at  present,  this  very  valuable  trade  will  increase  con- 
siderably. Canadian  exporters  of  machinery  used  in  the  production  and  refining 
of  oil  should  therefore  note  the  situation  carefully.  In  electric  lighting  and 
power,  railway  and  tramway,  and  other  industrial  machinery  there  is  a  trade 
valued  at  £41,382  (£34,680  in  1924),  which  is  divided  largely  and  almost  equally 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Matches. — In  1925,  4.753  gross  of  boxes  valued  at  £628  compared  with  5,839 
gross  with  a  value  of  £721  in  the  preceding  year.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
credited  with  2,628  gross  of  boxes  valued  at  £470  (£355  in  1924).  Canada's 
share  decreased  to  £20  from  £45  in  1924. 
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Medicines  and  Drugs. — During  last  year  the  value  of  the  imports  was 
£27,168  compared  with  £29,639  in  1924.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
£14,647  (£17,528  in  1924) ;  the  United  States,  £6,915  (£7,322) ;  and  Canada, 
£2,725  (£1,895  in  1924).  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  shows  an  increase  of  nearly 
£830,  while  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  show  considerable 
decreases.  An  immense  number  of  articles  are  included  under  this  heading, 
but  patent  medicines  and  cosmetics  command  a  ready  sale  here,  and  account  for 
the  major  part  of  the  trade.  Advertising  is  extensively  done  in  these  lines,  and 
it  seems  that  "  trade  follows  the  ad." 

Metals. — Iron  nails,  rivets,  wire  fencing,  etc.,  were  imported  to  the  value 
of  £3,323  and  £5,617  in  1924.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium  are  the  chief 
sources  of  supply,  the  former  furnishing  these  valued  at  £1,282  (£1,914  in  1924) 
and  the  latter  £1,177  (£1,046  in  1924).  Canada,  the  only  other  large  supplier, 
is  credited  with  £580  and  £2,303  in  the  previous  year. 

Musical  Instruments. — Thirty-nine  pianos  and  organs  valued  at  £2,203 
compared  with  51  with  a  value  of  £2,320  in  the  years  1925  and  1924.  Germany 
was  the  largest  supplier  with  18  (£880),  followed  by  the  United  States  with  12 
(£890).  In  1924  the  figures  were  respectively  19  (£866)  and  23  (£1,039).  Canada 
supplied  one  in  1925  and  one  in  1924.  During  the  present  year,  however,  an 
inexpensive  piano  suitable  for  tropical  trade  has  been  coming  fairly  regularly 
from  the  Dominion,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  importers  are  well  pleased 
with  it.   The  trade  in  organs  is  diminishing,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so. 

Oils. — Illuminating  oils,  including  kerosene,  valued  at  £18,507  were  imported 
in  1925  (£17,495  in  1924).  There  are  only  two  large  suppliers,  the  United 
States  (£167,923)  and  Canada  (£51,145);  in  1924,  £144,640  and  £52,874 
respectively.  Gasoline  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  95,216  gallons  valued  at 
£5,722  compared  with  45,825  gallons  valued  at  £6,389  in  the  preceding  year. 
Canada  is  credited  with  the  greatest  amount  of  this  valued  at  £4,689  (£4,589 
in  J.924),  followed  by  the  United  States  £419  and  £1,791  in  1924. 

Paper. — Newsprint  and  wrapping  paper  imports  totalled  £21,296  and  £22,- 
495  in  1924.  Holland  leads  as  a  source  of  supply  with  £9,789  (£13,016  in  1924). 
Other  suppliers  are  the  United  States  £5,081  (£1,865) ,  Germany,  £2,435  (£2,622) . 
the  United  Kingdom  £1,860  (£1,709),  and  Canada  £1,075  (£2,600  in  1924). 
The  type  of  small  flat  newsprint  used  by  the  two  local  papers  is  not  made  in 
a  competitive  way  in  Canada,  and,  in  any  event,  only  about  250  tons  are 
imported  yearly.  A  relatively  large  trade  is  done  in  paper  bags  and  wrapping 
paper  of  a  poor  quality.  Kraft  paper  is  seldom  seen  here,  nearlv  all  being  mixed 
or  adulterated.  Paper,  "other  kinds",  total  £29,439  (£31,540).  The  bulk  of  the 
trade  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom,  followed  by  the  United  States.  Canada's 
share  last  year  was  £1,209  (£3,655),  a  decrease  of  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
previous  year.  The  c.i.f.  price  of  newsprint  to-day  is  about  £20  per  long  ton, 
from  Europe. 

Silk  Manufactures— Imports  of  these  increased  £22,580  from  £19,230  in 
1924.  The  United  Kingdom,  remains  the  chief  supplier  with  £15,644  in  1925  and 
£15,618  in  the  previous  vear.  Spain  increased  its  share  from  practically  nil  in 
1924  to  £2,135  in  1925,  while  Canada  increased  to  £1,367  from  £675  in  1924. 
The  United  States  remained  practically  steady  at  £1,350.  Canadian  trade  was 
largely  in  ribbons  and  hosiery. 

Soap— The  sale  of  common  soap  decreased  to  £59,295  from  £67,247  in 
1924.  The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  supply 
furnishing  £48,419  (£61,600  in  1924).  Other  sources  were  the  United  States 
(£4,067),  Holland  (£3,533),  and  Canada  (£3,265);  in  1924,  £2,380,  £443,  and 
£2,784,  respectively. 

Stationery.— Imports  totalled  £14,233  in  1925  and  £15,094  in  1924.  The 
United  Kingdom  supplied  these  to  the  value  of  £9,869  (£10,279),  the  United 
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States  £3,454  (£3,252),  Canada  £383  (£885),  and  Germany  £381  (£441  in  1924). 
The  bulk  of  the  stationery  used  is  very  cheap  in  price  and  poor  in  quality. 
Writing  paper  is  put  up  mostly  in  pads. 

Toys  and  Games. — £7,282  (£8,415  in  1924).  Imports  were  chiefly  from 
the  United  Kingdom  £4,477  (£4,236),  and  Germany  £1,709  (£2,763  in  1924). 
Apart  from  children's  toys,  the  imports  of  sporting  goods,  which  are  included 
under  this  heading,  are  largely  tennis,  cricket,  and  association  football  requisites. 
Peculiarly  enough,  while  one  would  not  ordinarily  associate  such  a  strenuous 
game  as  the  latter  with  the  tropics,  it  has  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  people 
and  is  growing  rapidly  in  Trinidad, 

Wood  and  Timber. — Lumber  sawn,  or  hewn  undressed,  to  the  extent  of  over 
6,000,000  feet  valued  at  £57,643  was  imported  last  year  (5,225,000  valued  at 
£57,757  in  1924) .  While  the  value  is  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  nearly  one 
million  feet  more  were  imported.  The  United  States  continues  to  be  the  leading 
supplier  with  4,363,703  feet  valued  at  £41,381  (4.703,574  feet,  £48,511),  Canada 
following  with  1,582,569  feet  valued  at  £14,625  (334,622  feet  £4,004).  It  is 
worth  noting  that  during  the  year  Canadian  trade  has  tripled  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  yellow  pine  coming  from;  the  United  States.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  introduction  of  Douglas  fir  to  the  market  which  has  had  this  effect. 
The  dressed  lumber  trade  valued  at  £33,349  (£37,749)  is  shared  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  the  former  with  £10,560  (£6,783)  and  the  latter  with 
£22,789  (£29,985).  Here  again  the  Canadian  trade  has  made  an  advance  of 
about  60  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Of  manufactured  woods,  furniture 
of  all  kinds  is  the  largest  item,,  and  imports  for  the  year  were  £5,999  (£5,128  in 
1924).  Canada  is  the  chief  and  increasing  supplier  with  £2,180  (£1,412),  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  Kingdom  with  £1,300  (£1,420).  Canadian  trade  consists 
chiefly  of  chairs,  although  some  business  is  done  in  refrigerators. 

GENERAL 

On  the  whole,  and  despite  the  poor  markets  in  the  past  year  for  Trini- 
dad's produce,  the  trade  of  the  colony  has  been  satisfactory.  The  Customs 
classifications  are,  as  a  rule,  too  vague  to  give  that  exact  information  which 
most  manufacturers  like  to  have  with  regard  to  the  particular  items  they  are 
producing,  This  report  must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  and  on  account  of  the' 
vast  number  of  different  commodities  coming  here  from  the  Dominion,  merely 
show  the  trend  of  trade  in  a  very  general  manner. 

Except  in  such  manufactured  articles  as  biscuits,  aerated  waters,  cigarettes, 
cheap  footwear,  woodenware  and  furniture,  boats,  jewellery,  sole  leather, 
matches,  and  small  amount  of  laundry  soap,  exporters  have  no  competition 
from  local  manufacturers. 

Further,  except  in  produce  such  as  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.,  the  demand 
for  which  is  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  local  grass  and  ground  crops,  the 
call  for  imported  products  generally  is  regular  and  constant  in  the  colony  of 
Trinidad. 

DUTCH  MARKET  FOR  HONEY 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Rotterdam,  October  18,  1926. — The  present  season  that  confronts  honey 
exporters  to  Holland  is  a  typical  one.  The  local  crop  is  good  and  consequently 
prices  of  imported  honey  are  low.  When  however  the  local  crop  is  not  of  a 
satisfactory  nature  Holland  is  a  good  market  for  the  imported  article. 

For  example,  in  the  year  1925,  the  importation  into  Holland  of  honey  and 
artificial  honey,  amounted  to  3,434,489  kilograms  and  the  following  figures  show 
the  position  of  the  various  leading  exporters:    Germany,  144,186  kilograms; 
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Belgium,  10,152;  Great  Britain,  40,932;  France,  494,994;  United  States,  987,687; 
Greece,  1,720;  Canada,  173,918;  Cuba,  1,227,509;  Dominican  Republic,  79,669; 
Haiti,  29,417,  and  Mexico,  240,599  kilograms. 

As  regards  exports,  from  Holland  the  bulk  goes  up  the  Rhine  into  Germany 
and  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Holland  is,  however,  distinctly  an  importing 
rather  than  an  exporting  country  of  honey.  Small  quantities  have  been  brought 
in  from  such  places  as  Venezuela,  Curacoa,  Argentina,  and  Spain,  but  the  trade 
from  these  is  small  when  compared  to  that  from  Cuba,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.   Canada  is  practically  a  new  comer  in  the  field. 

KINDS  OF  HONEY  IN  FAVOUR 

Buckwheat  honey  is  the  chief  import  from  the  United  States,  whilst  only  a 
small  trade  is  done  in  clover  honey.  Canadian  exporters  should  bear  this  fact 
in  mind.  American  buckwheat  honey  in  favour  and  taste  is  delicate  and  of 
lightish  brown  colour.  It  is  this  kind  that  is  required  from  Canada;  that  is, 
buckwheat  honey  of  light  amber  colour.  Clover  honey  of  a  light  colour  is 
only  second  favourite.  The  honey  should  be  as  pure  as  possible,  light  in  colour 
and  thick. 

When  the  local  crop  of  honey  is  short  and  prices,  are  considerably  higher 
than  this  year,  Canada  should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity. The  'point  that  exporters  must  realize,  however,  is  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  enter  into  relations  with  some  commission  agent  at  this  end  to 
handle  this  business  when  the  seasonal  conditions  call  for  large  imports.  This 
office  is  already  in  touch  with  an  old  established  commission  agent,  in  Amster- 
dam, who  does  a  large  export  business  in  short  crop  years  and  who  is  anxious 
to  enter  into  relations;  with  Canadian  exporters  of  honey  for  future  business. 
It  must  be  realized  by  exporters  that  when  the  local  crop  is  good,  prices  ruling 
here  are  so  low  that  they  a,re  not  attractive  to  Canadian  exporters,  but  once 
the  local  crop  is  unsatisfactory.,  then  prices  rise  and  a  good  demand  for  Cana- 
dian honey  is  possible. 

PACKING  AND  DUTY 

Honey  should  be  packed  for  this  market  in  barrels.  The  sijze  of  the  barrel 
or  cask  is  immaterial,  provided  it  contains  the  stated  amount  of  the  commodity, 
and  importers  should  be  careful  to  state  whether  it  is  landed  weight  or  what 
weight  they  guarantee.  Some  American  honey  is  imported  in  small  barrels  of 
25  or  30  gallons  but  what  is  in  favour  is  the  barrel  of  50  gallons.  The  bulk  of 
the  imports  from  Cuba  come  in  barrels  of  about  50  gallons.  Sixty-pound  tins 
will  do  for  some  importers  but  there  are  others  who  insist  on  barrels.  As  a  rule 
no  smaller  sized  container  or  tin  is  wanted. 

Canadian  exporters  should  pack  in  barrels  and  these  barrels  should  be 
carefully  selected  and  strengthened  so  that  leakages  may  be  avoided  during 
transit. 

Duty  on  honey  imported  into  Holland  is  as  follows: — 

Pore  honey — 

Packed  in  pots,  etc.,  weighing  not  more  than  1.2  kilograms,  or 

1,200  grams   8  p.c.  ad  val.  and  Fl.  27  per  100  kilos. 

In  quantities  above  1.2  kilos  (or  1,200  grams)   Fl.  4  per  ]00  kgms. 

Artificial  honey,   artificial   honey  with   pure  honey  and/or  products 
thereof — 

(a)  Packed  in  pots,  etc.,  weighing  not  more  than  1.2  kilograms..    8  p.c.  ad  val.  and  Fl.  27  per  100  kilos. 

(b)  In  tablets,  when  weighing  more  than  stipulated  under  letter 
"A,"  but  not  included  in  specifications  set  forth  under  letter 

"C"   8  p.c.  ad  val. 

(c)  Imported  in  other  packing,  when  the  sugar  content  is — 

(1)  more  than  5,  but  not  more  than  10  per  cent   Fl.  2.70  per  100  kgs. 

(2)  more  than  10,  but  not  more  than  25  per  cent   Fl.  6.75  per  100  kgs. 

(3)  more  than  25,  but  not  more  than  50  per  cent   Fl.  12.50  per  100  kgs. 

(4)  more  than  50,  but  not  more  than  75  per  cent   Fl.  1.20.25  per  100  kgs. 

(5)  more  than  75  per  cent   Fl.  27  per  100  kgs. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  exporter 
to  pack  honey  in  casks  or  barrels  of  50  kgrns.  since  the  rate  of  duty  on  such 
quantities  is  considerably  less  than  when  packed  in  jars.  Incidentally,  jars 
may  be  obtained  in  Holland  very  cheaply  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Belgium,  which  is  essentially  a  glass  manufacturing  country,  and  where  at  the 
moment,  the  franc  is  so  low. 

PRESENT  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  prevailing  price  at  which  honey  has  been 
offered  in  Holland  by  commission  brokers  is  1\  cents,  whilst  local  buyers  are 
only  desirous  of  giving  6J  cents.  This  trade  is  naturally  unattractive  to  those 
Canadian  firms  who  are  offering  at  9-J  cents.  But  to  any  large  handler'  of 
honey,  who  is  anxious  to  enter  this  market  when  the  local  production  is  poor 
and  the  season  is  propitious  for  imports,  the  immediate  establishment  of  per- 
manent relations  with  a  commission  agent  on  this  side,  regardless  of  local  con- 
ditions, is  absolutely  essential. 

Agents  in  this  trade  are  generally  located  in  Amsterdam  and  firm  offers 
should  be  given  them  on  Monday  morning,  as  this  is  the  most  important  day 
at  the  exchange.  These  offers  should  be  received  either  Sunday  evening  or 
Monday  morning  and  should  remain  firm  up  till  Tuesday  morning.  The 
Amsterdam  agent  will  then  be  able — if  the  offer  is  really  favourable — to  obtain 
trial  orders,  or  at  least  get  his  buyers  to  give  counter-offers  if  local  conditions 
are  unfavourable  to  import  on  a  large  scale. 

As  alluded  to  above,  an  agent  is  available  at  the  present  time  in  Amster- 
dam. He  should  be  supplied  with  samples  that  he  can  submit  to  the  various 
wholesalers  and  importers.  Small  phials  or  bottles  in  a  little  case  of  buckwheat 
honey  should  be  sent  in  the  qualities  mentioned  above.  In  good  import  times, 
when  the  commission  agent  advises  his  exporters  in  Canada  that  business  can 
be  transacted,  larger  samples  should  also  be  sent  so  that  the  honey  can  be  well 
distributed  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  quality  and  colour.  The  main  point 
to  remember  is  to  obtain  relations  on  this  side,  whether  the  season  be  good  or 
tad,  so  that  when  the  local  market  is  importing  no  time  will  be  lost  in  estab- 
lishing a  connection. 

Imports  of  honey  so  far  this  year  show  that  2,771  metric  tons  have  come 
in  during  the  period  from  January  to  the  end  of  September.  The  leading  coun- 
tries have  exported  to  Holland  the  following  quantities:  Germany,  66,000  kilo- 
grams; the  United  States,  565.000  kilograms;  France,  546,000  kilograms;  Can- 
ada, 58,000  kilograms;  Chile,  55,000  kilograms;  Cuba,  1,335,000  kilograms; 
Mexico,  75,000  kilograms. 

ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  APPLES 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  October  6,  1926. — The  most  important  fruit  imported  into 
Argentina  is  the  apple,  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  arriving  in 
increasing  quantities.  If  Canadian  exporters  of  fresh  apples  will  give  'complete 
attention  and  interest  to  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  this  market,  they  should 
be  able  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  demand.  The  principal  source  of  supply 
is  the  United  States,  while  smaller  quantities  arrive  from  Chile  and  New  Zea- 
land. A  clearer  idea  as  to  what  extent  the  import  market  has  developed  is 
shown  in  the  following  statistics  (imports,  from  Uruguay  are  apparently  trans- 
shipments of  New  Zealand  apples). 
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ARGENTINE  IMPORTS  OF  APPLES 

(Figures  are  in  Argentine  gold  pesos) 

From                                                               1922  1923 

Chile                                                                     $  88,720  $102,501 

France   1,000   

Italy                                                                           382  1303 

New  Zealand     36,500 

Spain  .                                                        45  426 

United  Kingdom   15   

United  States  ,                                           141,370  255,380 

Uruguay                                                                         ....  17,900 

Other  countries                                                             3,664  720 

$235,196  $414,730 


1924 
$  42,557 
2,300 


41,453 
735 

695.386 
20,311 
5,005 

$811,347 


1925 
$  71,776 

1,780 
18,120 
20 
13,345 
727,878 

2,482 

$835,401 


SEASONS 

Local  apples  are  on  the  market  from  January  to  April,  but  do  not  compare 
in  quality  with  the  imported  product  and  as  yet  are  not  expected  to  affect 
importations  in  their  recognized  seasons.  New  Zealand  and  Chilean  apples 
arrive  here  from  April  to  August,  and  North  American  apples  from  August  to 
January.  As  each  of  these  seasons  overlap,  however,  a  large  stock  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  either  period  will  affect  the  early  arrivals  of  the  following  period. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  MARKET 

Appearance  is  one  of  the  first  considerations  in  this  market,  and  a  prefer- 
ence is  shown  for  a  red  apple  of  large  size,  at  least  2J  inches.  The  Delicious  is 
by  far  the  most  popular.  A  few  other  types  which  find  favour  here  are  Mcintosh 
Red,  Winesap,  Spitzenburg,  Winter  Banana,  Ben  Davis,  and  King  David. 

.  Only  apples  which  carry  well  under  refrigeration  are  required. and  each 
variety  should  be  shipped  as  soon  as  it  appears  on  the  Canadian  market. 

There  is  no  demand  for  small  apples;  the  average  contents  of  each  case 
should  be  from  75  to  150.  They  should  come  in  standard  boxes,  each  apple 
wrapped  individually  in  tissue  paper,  on  which  should  be  printed  in  colours 
their  brand  and  origin.  An  attractive-coloured  label,  also  indicating  the  brand 
and  origin,  should  be  placed  on  each  end  of  the  box.  When  the  quality  of  apples 
coming  under  a  certain  trade  mark  is  well  established,  importers  will  note  the 
demand  for  this  and  will  specify  it  when  ordering.  The  type,  quantity,  and  weight 
of  contents  (expressed  in  the  metric  system)  should  be  clearly  shown,  and  the 
word  "  Canada  "  should  be  given  a  prominent  place  on  the  box  and  wrappers. 

REPRESENTATION 

There  are  a  number  of  large  importers  dealing  in  fresh  fruit  who  would  be 
willing  to  co-operate  in  the  introduction  of  Canadian  apples,  although  at  first 
it  might  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to  buy  outright,  as  the  successful  outcome 
depends  a  lot  upon  the  reliability  of  the  exporter  and  the  quality  shipped.  Once 
this  has  been  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  however,  there  appears  every 
possibility  of  a  growing  business.  Although  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange 
direct  with  a  few  importers  to  receive  sample  consignments,  these  would  require 
to  be  followed  up  effectively  by  a  resident  representative  of  the  exporter.  The 
first  step  towards  commencing  business  in  this  market,  therefore,  is  to  appoint 
an  agent,  who  is  paid  a  commission  on  all  shipments  and  who  handles  every- 
thing at  this  end  in  the  interests  of  his  principals.  He  is  able  to  approach  a 
larger  number  of  importers  for  orders  than  could  be  dealt  with  direct,  is  better 
able  to  assure  himself  of  the  financial  standing  of  the  purchasers,  and  in  the 
case  of  difficulties  arising,  can  obtain  more  easily  adjustment  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  exporter.  The  importer  also  prefers  there  to  be  a  resident  agent  so  that 
such  matters  can  receive  immediate  attention. 
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PAYMENT  CONDITIONS 

All  quotations  should  be  made  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  and  a  Canadian  exporter 
wishing  to  sell  here  should  be  prepared  to  give  terms  of  payment  extending  from 
cash  against  documents  upon  arrival  to  sixty  days'  sight.  Shipments  are,  of 
course,  only  made  to  firms  of  acknowledged  integrity,  confirmed  through  a  bank, 
or  in  some  cases,  when  the  importer  is  unquestionably  sound  financially,  con- 
signments are  sent  on  open  account. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICES 

All  shipments  of  apples  must  be  made  in  cold  storage.  There  are  two  com- 
panies maintaining  a  regular  refrigeration  service  from  New  York  to  Buenos 
Aires:  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  and  the  Munson  Steamship  Line.  Each  com- 
pany has  fortnightly  sailings,  arranged  alternately  so  that  a  boat  leaves  New 
York  every  Saturday,  the  former  taking  twenty-one  days  on  the  journey  and  the 
latter  eighteen  days.  The  present  freight  rate  on  boxed  apples  is  $1  per  cubic 
foot  ($1.66  per  box).  Owing  to  the  limited  capacity  of  refrigerated  space  the 
Munson  Steamship  Line  does  not  accept  barrelled  apples,  but  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line  offers  a  lower  freight  for  these — $0.75  per  cubic  foot  ($4,875  per 
barrel).  Before  making  a  definite  c.i.f.  quotation,  however,  these  rates  should 
be  verified  in  New  York. 

Although  there  are  two  regular  cargo  services  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  there 
is  at  present  only  one  boat  with  refrigerated  space — the  West  Camargo  of  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company — so  that  direct  shipment  from  British  Columbia 
will  be  difficult  to  arrange  until  a  better  cold  storage  service  is  available. 

DOCUMENTS 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  apples  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  imports 
provided  they  are  sound  and  free  from  pest.  All  shipments  of  apples  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  health  issued  by  a  Canadian  Government  official 
and  vised  by  the  Argentine  Consul.  It  is  also  important  that  the  bill  of  lading, 
also  vised,  be  mailed  on  the  same  boat  which  carries  the  apples,  as  the  importer 
is  required  to  present  this  within  eight  days  of  the  arrival  of  the  steamer. 

AN  OFFER  OF  CO-OPERATION 

As  the  import  season  from  North  America  has  already  started  and  will  be 
well  advanced  by  the  time  this  report  is  published,  any  exporter  who  wishes  to 
send  a  sample  consignment  immediately  in  anticipation  of  obtaining  regular 
business  next  season  should  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Buenos  Aires  by  cable  stating  what  he  is  disposed  to  send  and  what 
price  he  would  expect  to  receive.  Importers  who  have  already  offered  their  co- 
operation will  then  be  interviewed  with  a  view  to  making  the  best  arrangements 
possible.  The  importer  might  be  disposed  to  buy  outright  but  the  shipper  should 
be  prepared  to  send  entirely  on  consignment  at  the  risk  of  incurring  a  small  loss, 
trusting  to  the  consignee  to  obtain  the  best  possible  result.  If  the  quality,  pack- 
ing, and  method  of  handling  create  a  good  impression,  a  small  initial  loss  would 
be  well  covered  by  the  business  to  be  obtained  next  season.  Such  a  consignment 
as  the  above  is  only  possible  if  shipment  can  be  made  immediately  to  arrive 
here  not  later  than  December. 

Even  if  the  Canadian  exporter  has  nothing  available  at  present  but  wishes 
to  appoint  a  representative  for  next  season,  he  should  send  full  details  of  his 
exporting  capacity  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  stating 
what  commission  he  is  prepared  to  pay  an  agent,  etc. 
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ARGENTINE  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — All  values  are  given  in  Canadian  currency.] 

Buenos  Aires,  September  22,  1926. — The  thirty-ninth  annual  cattle  show 
was  officially  opened  on  August  20  a.t  the  grounds  of  the  Argentine  Rural  Society. 
The  judging  and  selection  of  prize-winners  was  performed  by  experts  brought 
specially  from  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  sale  of  the  grand  champion  Short- 
horn commenced  at  $2,500  and  gradually  rose  until  it  reached  $16,800,  which  is 
the  lowest  price  paid  for  the  grand  champion  since  the  year  1914.  Last  year 
the  world's  record  price  of  $60,800  was  obtained  for  the  grand  champion. 

The  following  summary  of  prices  obtained  may  be  of  interest: — 

Shorthorns. — Grand  champion  and  two-year-old  champion,  $16,800;  reserve 
grand  champion  and  reserve  two-year-old  champion,  $13,200;  senior  champion, 
$8,800;  reserve  senior  champion,  $3,200;  reserve  junior  champion,  $8,000. 

A  total  of  $691,580  was  obtained  for  the  sale  of  543  Shorthorn  bulls,  an 
average  of  $1,273  each. 

Herefords. — Grand  champion  and  senior  champion,  $8,000;  reserve  grand 
champion  and  junior  champion,  $4,200;  two-year-old  champion,  $3,000;  reserve 
senior  champion,  $2,000;  reserve  two-year-old  champion,  $2,000;  reserve  junior 
champion,  $1,800.  Eighty-seven  Hereford  bulls  were  sold  for  a  total  of  $65,200, 
an  average  of  $750  each. 

Aberdeen- Angus. — Grand  champion  and  senior  champion,  $6,600;  reserve 
grand  champion  and  two-year-old  champion,  $4,200;  junior  champion,  $3,600; 
reserve  senior  champion,  $3,600;  reserve  two-year-old  champion,  $1,600;  reserve 
junior  champion,  $2,680.  $71,040  were  obtained  for  the  sale  of  124  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bulls,  an  average  of  $573  each. 

Sheep. — Champion  Lincoln  ram  (half  wool),  $1,600;  champion  Lincoln 
ram  (full  wool),  $1,240;  champion  Romney  March  ram  (full  wool),  $800.  The 
total  obtained  for  the  sale  of  512  sheep  was  $84,690,  an  average  of  $165  each. 

Horses. — Champion  Percheron  stallion,  $2,000;  reserve  champion  Percheron 
stallion,  $1,480;  champion  Shire  stallion,  $760;  reserve  champion  Shire  stallion, 
$960.   Ninety-nine  horses  were  sold  for  $64,120,  an  average  of  $647  each. 

Pigs.— For  the  sale  of  248  pigs  $29;132  were  obtained,  an  average  of  $117 
each. 

An  important  part  of  the  Live  Stock  Show  is  the  Machinery  and  Industrial 
Section,  at  which  the  leading  importers  and  manufacturers  demonstrate  every 
kind  of  agricultural  requirement.  As  a  large  number  of  farmers  come  to  Buenos 
Aires  especially  for  the  Live  Stock  Show,  which  is  held  in  August  of  every  year, 
this  is  the  best  place  to  exhibit  any  machine  which  might  be  of  interest  to  them. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Additional  Duty  on  Sugar  in  South  Africa 

With  reference  to  the  article  "  Domestic  Price  Fixing  of  South  African 
Sugars  "  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1174  of  July 
31,  1926,  page  142,  the  suspended  duty  of  3s.  6d.  per  100  pounds  has  been  made 
operative  on  and  after  September  22,  as  embodied  in  Proclamation  No.  208  of 
1926.  This  further  duty  is  leviable  on  all  sugars  other  than  candy,  loaf,  castor, 
icing  and  cube  sugar,  and  golden  and  maple  syrup,  molasses,  saceharum,  glucose, 
and  treacle  imported  or  taken  out  of  bond.  The  additional  duty  will  not  be 
imposed  in  respect  of  the  aforementioned  sugars  shipped  to  the  Union  prior  to 
September  22.  The  rate  of  duty  before  was  4s.  6d.  per  100  pounds. 
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South  African  Tariff  Preferences  on  Canadian  Goods 

The  items  of  the  customs  tariff  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  which  Cana- 
dian goods  are  accorded  a  tariff  preference,  with  the  rates  of  maximum  duty  in 
effect  at  the  present  time,  are  as  set  forth  in  the  appended  statement.  On  Cana- 
dian goods  a  rebate  as  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  statement  is  allowed 
from  the  maximum  rates  of  duty.  The  schedule  of  rates  resulting  from  this 
reduction  is  identical  in  each  case  with  the  rates  of  the  minimum  tariff  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

On  item  81  (a) ,  seaming  and  binding  twine,  and  harvest  yarn,  there  is  a 
suspended  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  both  the  maximum  and  minimum 
duty  columns;  that  is  to  say,  a  duty  which  may  be  brought  into  force  by  pro- 
clamation. 


Tariff 
item 

Article 

Maximum  duty 

Amount  of  Rebate 

15  (a) 

Wheat— 

Is.  7d.  per  100  lbs. 

2d.  per  100  lbs. 

3s.  8d.  per  100  lbs. 

4d.  per  100  lbs. 

19  (e) 

Fish-tinned  (not  specially  provided  for)  

ljd.  per  lb. 

id.  per  lb. 

/U 

ad  valorem  15% 

ad  valorem  5% 

81 

Twine- 

5% 

The  whole  duty 

134 

Pipes,  piping,  tubes,  and  fittings  of  metal:  for  gas,  steam,  drainage, 

sewerage,  irrigation,  water  supply  and  water  pumping;  not  includ- 

ing grids,  manhole  covers  and  fittings,  and  surface  boxes — 

(a) 

Wrought  iron  or  steel  pipes  and  tubes,   not  riveted,  except  down- 

pipes  and  guttering  

ls.  per  100  lbs. 

The  whole  duty 

(b) 

Cast  iron  pipes  and  tubes  except  downpipes  and  guttering  

8d.  per  100  lbs. 

The  whole  duty 

(d) 

Down  piping  and  guttering  and  fittings  therefor  and  riveted 

ad  valorem  20% 

ad  valorem  5% 

(e) 

Cocks  and  taps,  and  meters  and  pipe  fittings,  not  elsewhere 

enumerated  in  any  item  of  the  complete  tariff  

5% 

The  whole  duty 

(g) 

20% 

5% 

(h) 

Water  meters  for  house  connections,  not  exceeding  one  inch 

piping  

3s.  each 

The  whole  duty 

143  (b) 

Electrical  cooking  and  heating  appliances  (including  kettles  and 

irons);  not  being  machinery  elsewhere  provided  for  

ad  valorem  20% 

ad  valorem  5% 

146 

Mechanics'  tools:    being  tools  ordinarily  used  by  mechanics  or 

artisans,  and  not  being  agricultural  implements  or  machine  tools. 

3% 

The  whole  duty 

192 

White  Lead — 

(a) 

Dry  

7s.  per  100  lbs. 

Is.  per  100  lbs. 

(b) 

Ground  in  oil — 

10s.  per  100  lbs. 

Is.  per  100  lbs. 

lis.  per  100  lbs. 

Is.  per  100  lb. 

260 

Rubber  Pneumatic  Tyres  and  Tubes — 

(a) 

Is.  per  lb. 

2d.  per  lb. 

(b) 

7§d.  per  lb. 

l?d.  per  lb. 

(c) 

Is.  per  lb. 

2d.  per  lb. 

■261 

3d.  per  lb. 

Id.  per  lb. 

279 

ad  valorem  3% 

The  whole  duty 

295  (c) 

5% 

The  whole  duty 

Greek  Flour  Tariff  Increase  Cancelled 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1186,  October  23,  1926,  page  500,  respecting  an  increase  in  the  Greek  tariff 
on  flour,  Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Milan,  cables  under  date  of  November  3  that  the  Greek  Department  of  Health 
have  cancelled  the  decree  which  provided  for  this  increase.  The  decree  in  ques- 
tion had  fixed  the  coefficient  for  the  metal  drachma  at  6^  for  flour,  but  the 
former  coefficient  of  5  lias  been  restored,  it  is  stated,  owing  to  administrative 
technical  difficulties. 

The  basic  duty  on  flour,  fixed  by  a  decree  of  January  12,  is  9  drachmas, 
nominally  gold,  per  quintal  of  220  pounds.  From  January  12  to  March  12,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  duty  on  flour  3  paper  drachmas  were  made  equivalent  to 
1  gold  drachma;  but  from  March  12  to  April  23  the  conversion  factor  was 
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brought  up  to  4,  thus  raising  the  amount  of  duty  by  33  per  cent.  From  April  23 
to  October  13  the  conversion  factor  was  again  changed  and  brought  up  to  5,  thus 
increasing  the  resulting  dues  by  25  per  cent. 

The  Greek  paper  drachma  is  now  quoted  at  an  exchange  value  of  about  1^ 
cents  in  Canadian  money. 

Canadian  exports  of  flour  to  Greece  have  in  the  last  four  years  amounted  to 
an  average  of  over  266,000  barrels  yearlv,  and  of  a  yearly  value  of  over 
$1,500,000. 

AN  EXPORT  MEND  NEEDED 

According  to  Capt.  Robert  S.  Dollar,  one  of  the  most  vital  prerequisites  of 
success  in  export  is  the  development  of  an  "  export  mind  ",  says  the  New  York 
Commercial.    Discussing  this  subject  recently,  Capt.  Dollar  said: — 

"  The  British  had  it,  the  Germans  had  it,  the  Americans  have  it  here,  there 
and  everywhere — in  fact,  once  they  get  it  they  excel  all  others,  but  it  must 
become  universal. 

"  Export  is  neither  a  luxury  nor  a  fad,  nor  a  sideline,  but  an  impelling 
economic  necessity  urges  every  American  manufacturer  who  can  at  all  equip 
himself  for  export  to  do  so,  and  in  so  doing  to  allot  systematically  from  year  to 
year  a  definite  proportion  of  his  product  to  export.  The  next  thing  is  to  study 
each  market  as  a  field  for  the  export  of  the  individual's  export,  to  study  the 
most  economical,  efficient,  profitable  method  of  gaining  a  foothold  in  each  market 
that  is  available,  of  developing  business  in  each,  and  of  making  that  business 
desirable  to  the  market  and  profitable  to  the  exporter.  The  more  brains  one 
puts  into  export,  the  more  successful  one  is  going  to  be. 

"  One  of  the  beauties  of  export  is  that  export  business  commands  a  world 
for  its  markets.  Is  business  in  Peru  dull  to-day?  Business  in  Colombia  is  boom- 
ing. The  Republic  of  Chile  is  highly  prosperous.  Is  Shanghai  shut  off?  Kobe 
is  buying  American  good's.  It  takes  business  from  the  narrow  range  of  parochial- 
ism. It  affords  a  market  which  is  never  dull  all  at  once,  but  has  always  bright 
spots  where  one  can  exchange  goods  for  good  money." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 

of  representation  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont.   Telegraphic  address:  1  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  18  Commerce  Bldg., 
Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.   Telegraphic  address: 

"  Wincom." 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER   1,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  1,  1926.  Thosie  for  the  week  ending 
October  25,  1926^  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending    Week  Ending 

October  25,     November  1, 


Parity 

1926 

1 926 

1.00  $4,863 

$4.8387 

 Belga 

1.  .1390 

.  1389 

Czecho-Slovakia  . 

 Crown 

1. 

.0296 

.0296 

1.  .193 

.0252 

.0252 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0302 

.0316 

1.  .402 

.3999 

.3995 

L,  .193 

.0435 

.0426 

1.  .193 

.1512 

.1513 

 Esc. 

1.  1.080 

.0520 

.0520 

1.  .193 

.1930 

.1926 

1.  .238 

.  2379 

.2376 

1.  .193 

.0121 

.0122 

1.  .268 

.2500 

.  2488 

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.2674 

.2668 

1.  .268 

.2660 

.2655 

1.  .14125 

.1412 

.1412 

1.  .498 

.4081 

.4890 

1  Q7flO 

.4550 

.4524 

 R. 

1.  2s. 

.3650 

.3650 

 % 

1.  $1.00 

.9990 

.9988 

 % 

1.  .498 

.4787 

.4767 

1.  .424 

.4075 

.4075 

 Mil. 

1.  .324 

.1375 

.1359 

1.  .193 

 £ 

1.  4.87S 

4.845 

4.8400 

British  Guiana  . . 

 $ 

 $ 

!:  1: 

Trinidad  

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

1.0037—1.0150 

1.007— 1.( 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 % 

1.  1. 

Shanghai,  China  . 

 Tael 

1.  .708 

.5825 

.5887 

1.  .4020 

.4025 

.4025 

Peru  

 £ 

1.  4.86§ 

3.6300 

3.5800 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements..  ..$ 

1.  .567 

.5662 

.5615 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1207.  Flour. — Canadian  firms  wishing  to  export  to  Italy  are  requested  to  send  offers 
and  quotations  on  flour  to  a  firm  of  representatives  in  Trieste. 

1208.  Provisions. — An  import  agent  in  Oslo,  Norway,  wishes  to  act  as  representative 
for  Norway  of  Canadian  exporters  of  provisions,  particularly  sugar,  fresh  apples,  dried  apples, 
flour  and  grain. 
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1209.  Provisions, — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  canvassing  the  export  houses,  would  like  to 
form  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  provisions  with  a  view  to  acting  as  their  repre- 
sentative. 

1210.  Codfish. — A  firm  of  Liverpool  importers  wish  to  secure  direct  connections  as 
buyers  with  exporters  of  dried  cod,  particularly  Gaspe  cured  fish.  Quotations  desired  in 
4-cwt.  casks,  c.i.f.  Naples. 

1211.  Canned  Lobsters. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  invite  quotations  from  Nova 
Scotian  packers  as  buyers. 

1212.  Canned  Lobster. — A  Swedish  importer  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  of  canned  lobster. 

Miscellaneous 

1213.  Lumber. — A  lumber  agent  in  Duisburg.  Rhineland,  desires  to  act  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Canadian  exporters  of  lumber  saleable  in  the  German  market. 

1214.  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Supplies. — An  engineer  in  Oslo,  Norway,  wishes  to  act  as 
the  agent  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machines  and  supplies  for  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry. 

1215.  Piano  Stools. — A  Glasgow  distributor  of  musical  instruments  and  accessories  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  piano  stools  with  back  rest.  Gross  lots. 
Stained  or  unstained. 

1216.  Rubber  Footwear. — A  London  firm  engaged  in  wholesale  and  export  trade  wish 
to  secure  the  representation  of  a  first-class  Canadian  manufacturer  of  rubber  footwear,  includ- 
ing overshoes,  rubbers,  gymnasium  shoes,  etc. 

1217.  Stoves  (Wood  Fuel). — A  London  indent  firm,  having  received  an  inquiry  from 
East  Africa  for  cooking  stoves  suitable  for  burning  wood  fuel,  invite  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers illustrated  catalogues  and  lowest  prices  f.o.b.  Canadian  port. 

1218.  Talc. — Rotterdam  importer  desires  quotations  and  samples  of  talc. 

1219.  Seeds. — A  firm  of  Glasgow  seedsmen  will  be  glad  to  have  offers  of  alsike  and  red 
clover  seeds  or  mixed  lots. 

1220.  Asbestos  Sheets  and  Slates. — An  agent  and  broker  in  Belfast,  whose  business  is 
with  the  shipyards  and  builders'  supply  merchants,  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  manufac- 
turers of  asbestos  sheets  and  slates.  Sheets:  8  feet  by  4  feet,  thickness  %2  inch;  6  feet  by  3 
feet,  thickness  %e  inch  by  34  inch;  colour  grey.  Slates:  24  inches  by  12  inches,  4M/M; 
colours,  red,  blue,  and  russet  brown. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg.— Antonia,  Nov.  12;  Ascania,  Nov.  19 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Bolingbroke,  Nov.  13;  Brecon,  Nov.  23;  Balfour,  Nov.  27 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Aviator,  Nov.  13;  Canadian  Hunter,  Nov.  24— both  C.G.M.M.;  Bay 
State,  Nov.  13;  Ariano,  Nov.  27 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Gracia,  Nov.  11;  Moveria,  Nov.  25 — both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  Nov. 
13;  Regina,  Nov.  27— both  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Metagama,  Nov.  12;  Montcalm, 
Nov.  19;   Montclare,  Nov.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Huronian,  Nov.  20;  Colonian,  Nov.  27— both  White  Star-Dominion 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairntorr,  Nov.  13;  Cairnmona,  Nov.  20  (calls  at  Dundee); 
Cairnglen,  Nov.  26 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Nov.  12;  Carmia,  Nov.  19;  Athenia,  No\r.  25 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  17. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  11;  Manchester  Corporation,  Nov.  18; 
Manchester  Division,  Nov.  25 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull.— Bay  State,  Nov.  13;  Ariano,  Nov.  27— both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  19. 
To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Nov.  21. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  17;  Canadian  Aviator.  Nov.  13; 
Canadian  Hunter,  Nov.  24— both  C.GM.M. 
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To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Nov.  26. 
To  Rotterdam. — Birk,  Nov.  13;   Grey  County,  Nov.  29 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports Ltd. 

To  Hamburg. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Nov.  20;  Bolingbroke,  Nov. 
13;  Balfour.  Nov.  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  11. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Florida,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valcerusa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Nov.  12. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  13;  Trelissick,  New  Zea- 
land SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  22. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Nov.  14. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter  (calls  at 
Guadeloupe),  Nov.  10;  Canadian  Volunteer,  Nov.  20— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M., 
Nov.  24. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Ceuta,  Canada  SS.  Line,  Nov.  25. 
To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec). — Northland,  Clarke  Steamship  Line,  Nov.  17. 

From  Quebec 

To  Glasgow.— Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  18. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  London  and  Hull. — Bay  State,  Nov.  17;  Ariano,  Nov.  29 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Southampton— Orca,  R.M.S.P.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  8;  Manchester  Merchant,  Nov.  22;  Man- 
chester Division,  Nov.  29 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Nov.  24;  Wheatmore,  Nov.  29 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Nov.  24. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
Nov.  9. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  19. 

To  Santiago^  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Nov.  17;  Caledonia,  Dec.  1 — both  Pick- 
ford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Nov.  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  11. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific.  Dec.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel,  Nov.  25. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Nov.  26. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Nov.  17. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Hull.— Langton  Hall,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Nov.  15. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  23. 
To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  16. 
To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Timova,  Naviga- 
zione  Libera  Triestina,  Nov.  15. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp.— Notre  Dame  de  Fouviere,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique, 
Nov.  6. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne.  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office.  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Jarries  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States.  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  00 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.   Palmer,  Via   Manzoni  Nr.   5— Milan  (102). 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londre9  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo -China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens.  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldjrs..  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Srott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
BTdgS.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire. North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  State* 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of   the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada   in   London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Fhilippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  Stales 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 

Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Aclano,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1926. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  C.  NOEL  WILDE'S  ITINERARY  IN 
ONTARIO  AND  WESTERN  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  is  making  a 
tour  of  the  Dominion  with  the  object  of  stimulating  interest  in  Canadian  export 
trade  to  his  territory. 

The  following  is  his  itinerary: — 

Niagara  Falls  November  15  Kitchener  November  26 

Hamilton  November  16  and  17  Toronto  Nov.  27  to  Dec.  10 

Guelph  November  18  Winnipeg  December  13 

Windsor  November  19  and  20  Calgary  December  15 

London  November  22  and  23  Vancouver  December  17  to  29 

Paris  November  24  Victoria  December  30  and  31 

Gait  November  25 

Canadian  exporters  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilde  or  to 
interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  in  the  case  of  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  and  Victoria  with  the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  the  case  of  other  cities  included  in  this  part  of  his  itinerary. 
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TRADE   COMMISSIONER   FREDERIC   HUDD'S  ITINERARY   IN  THE 

WESTERN  PROVINCES 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  will  shortly  under- 
take a  tour  of  the  Western  Provinces  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  export  trade 
to  the  United  States.   Mr.  Hudd's  itinerary  follows: — 

Winnipeg  November  18  to  20 

Regina  November  22  and  23 

Calgary  November  25 

Vancouver  and  Victoria    November  27  to  December  13 

Firms  in  Western  Canada  who  are  interested  in  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  who  desire  to  see  Mr.  Hudd  are  invited  to  communicate  in  the  case  of  Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver,  and  Victoria  with  the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  these  cities,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  case  of  Regina  and  Calgary. 


AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  October  6,  1926. — If  a  deduction  were  made  from  the  revenue 
receipts  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  would  be  that  trade  conditions  throughout  the 
country  were  exceedingly  prosperous.  Despite  that  the  customs  revenue  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  (July  to  September)  totalled  £10,891,817 
— exceeding  that  of  the  similar  period  of  last  year  by  no  less  than  £1,518,154 — 
there  is  considerable  slackness  in  general  trade.  To  an  extent,  this  is  attributed 
to  less  money  in  circulation  caused  by  the  short  crop  last  season  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals  and  the  serious  drought  in  Queensland,  which  are  reflected  in  com- 
mercial centres  in  the  other  states.  Traders  generally  report  difficulty  in  making 
collections,  and  those  trading  on  long-dated  bills  report  an  abnormal  number  of 
requests  for  renewals. 

The  motor  car  trade  is  still  the  feature  overshadowing  every  other  line  of 
merchandise.  The  sales  for  the  past  three  months,  usually  the  quiet  months  of 
the  year,  are  well  up  to  a  peak  trading  point.  The  activity  in  this  trade  is 
undoubtedly  causing  depression  in  other  directions. 

The  wool  sales  so  far  this  season  have  caused  the  brisk  competition  of  over- 
sea and  domestic  buyers,  and  prices  indicate  an  advance  varying  from  5  to  ID 
per  cent  over  those  ruling  in  the  similar  period  of  last  year.  This  realization — 
which  is  of  paramount  importance  to  Australia — promises  to  aggregate  a  finan- 
cial return  equivalent  to  that  of  1925-26,  despite  that  the  Queensland  clip  will 
undoubtedly  show  a  marked  reduction. 

Through  Australian  iron  and  steel  works  having  orders  on  hand  to  keep 
them  actively  employed  for  several  months  ahead,  some  considerable  indents — 
despite  the  heavy  customs  duties — for  constructional  steel  and  merchant  bars 
have  been  placed  oversea.  The  prolonged  coal  strike  in  Great  Britain  has  pre- 
vented British  ironmasters  from  taking  advantage  of  the  substantial  tariff  prefer- 
ence their  lines  enjoy  on  importations  into  Australia. 

Recent  inquiries  made  in  Brisbane,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne  indicate  at  least 
a  normal  volume  of  orders  for  oversea  requirements  being  placed. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

From  September  1  to  date  transactions  in  wheat  have  been  confined  to 
Australian  requirements,  and  these  were  of  an  exceedingly  limited  volume.  Up 
to  September  21  the  nominal  price  of  wheat  was  about  6s.  8d.  ($1.62)  per  bushel, 
but  later  in  the  month  (holders  being  anxious  to  sell)  lower  quotations  prevailed. 

The  bulk  of  the  wheat  is  now  held  by  flour  millers,  and  as,  for  the  time  bein<>\ 
the  flour  export  trade  is  practically  negligible,  millers  are  naturally  desirous  of 
quitting  their  stocks  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  season's  crop  in  December 
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and  January,  hence  the  market  is  open  to  offers  from  buyers  rather  than  holders 
fixing  arbitrary  selling  prices.  Present  indications  are  in  favour  of  reduced  prices 
for  forward  delivery  of  the  coming  harvest. 

Through  an  unfavourable  season,  Australian  wheat  shipments  during 
1925-26  have  been  greatly  below  the  corresponding  period  of  1924-25.  Accord- 
ing to  a  computation  made  to  September  30,  the  total  exports  of  the  last  season's 
crop  were  49,238,711  bushels  of  wheat  and  362,005  tons  of  flour. 

Good  rains  have  recently  fallen  throughout  the  wheat-growing  areas  of 
Australia,  and,  provided  nothing  untoward  occurs  during  the  critical  period  of 
October  and  early  in  November,  a  record  harvest  is  predicted.  The  harvest  of 
179,065,703  bushels  reaped  in  1915-16  represents  the  maximum  production  of 
wheat  in  Australia,  though  yields  exceeding  100,000,000  bushels  have  not  been 
infrequent.  As  the  mail  closes  the  nominal  price  of  wheat  is  6s.  6d.  to  6s.  7d. 
per  bushel  f.o.b. 

Trade  in  flour  from  September  1  has  been  extremely  disappointing  to  Aus- 
tralian millers.  The  export  ^demand  was  practically  nil,  and  as  a  consequence 
milling  companies  are  perforce  carrying  over  large  quantities  of  flour.  The  few 
shipments  made  oversea  during  the  last  month  represented  earlier  commitments. 
Quotations  on  flour  have  eased  about  15s.  ($3.65)  per  ton  all  round  during  the 
month,  and  unless  exports  materially  increase  during  October  further  reductions 
are  anticipated.  To-day's  quotations  on  flour  are:  in  sacks  of  150  pounds  gross, 
£13  10s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds;  hessian  bags  of  101  pounds  gross,  £13  15s.; 
and  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross,  £14  5s.  f.o.b.  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. 

CO-OPERATIVE  WHEAT  MARKETING  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Representatives  of  the  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  wheat  pools  have  (on 
the  invitation  of  Australian  wheat  pooling  interests)  recently  arrived  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  are  now  engaged  in  an  extensive  itinerary  through  the  wheat-growing; 
areas  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia. 
During  the  period  of  the  war  wheat  pooling  was  compulsory,  and  since  then 
voluntary  pools  in  several  of  the  states  have  controlled  the  marketing  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  yearly  crops.  The  Canadian  delegates  have  already 
addressed  many  meetings  of  farmers,  and  have  not  only  received  a  courteous 
hearing,  but  have  also  had  enthusiastic  receptions  in  the  districts  visited.  The 
voluntary  pools  in  Australia  are  hopeful  that  in  the  coming  harvest  the  quan-  ■ 
tities  of  wheat  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal  will  be  largely  increased  as  a  result 
of  the  vigorous  campaign  now  being  conducted  with  that  objective.  The  obvious 
aim  is  to  induce  Australian  wheat  growers  to  adopt,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
hitherto,  the  co-operative  system  of  pooling  so  that  the  price  obtained  will  be 
at  the  same  ratio  as  the  price  the  farmer  has  to  pay  for  his  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  other  necessaries.  The  success  of  the  pooling  system  greatly  depends 
upon  the  closest  practical  co-operation  of  those  engaged  in  marketing  wheat 
grown  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Argentine,  and  it  is  considered  that,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  two  former  countries  are  concerned,  the  visit  of  the  Canadian  dele- 
gates to  Australia  promises  to  attain  the  realization  of  that  desire. 

FIRST  AUSTRALIAN  COTTON  SPINNING  MILL 

The  most  recent  development  in  manufacturing  in  Australia  has  been  the 
purchase  in  England  and  the  Continent  of  machinery  for  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Australian  cotton-spinning  plant  in  Melbourne.  The  principals  are 
chiefly  British  investors,  who  are  already  interested  in  some  successful  Aus- 
tralian woollen  factories,  but  a  considerable  number  of  shares  have  been  allotted 
to  probable  domestic  buyers  of  the  output. 

The  registered  capital  of  the  company  is  announced  at  £500,000,  but  the 
first  unit  of  the  plant,  to  be  in  operation  before  July  next,  is  estimated  to  cos1  at 
least  £150,000.  As  a  corollary  to  the  growing  of  cotton  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, particularly  in  the  state  of  Queensland,  the  initiation  of  the  industry  is 
considered  to  be  of  far-reaching  importance  to  the  countrv. 
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THE  STATE  OF  QUEENSLAND,  AUSTRALIA 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 
IT 

INDUSTRIES  OF  QUEENSLAND 

While  manufacturing  has  not  developed  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  popu- 
lous southern  states,  yet  the  number  of  factories  and  plants  in  Queensland  has 
increased  in  recent  years.  The  outstanding  industries  are  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural, concerning  which  the  following  figures  will  convey  a  correct  perspective. 

In  1924  there  were  19,028,252  sheep  (97  per  cent  being  merino  or  fine 
woolled),  which  produced  140,862,541  pounds  of  wool  valued  at  £15,553,572. 
In  the  same  year  the  herds  of  cattle  aggregated  6,454,653,  while  the  value  of 
meats  and  by-products  totalled  £6,640,321.  There  were  also  660,093  horses  in 
the  state,  and  the  exports  of  horses  to  Java,  India,  and  other  points  in  the  East 
has  for  many  years  constituted  a  considerable  trade. 

The  agricultural  industry,  particularly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state 
as  well  as  m  the  tablelands  of  the  north,  has  made  the  most  rapid  progress. 
Many  settlers  from  the  southern  states,  where  land  is  much  more  costly,  have 
taken  up  farms  in  Queensland,  with  the  result  that  mixed  farming  and  dairying 
have  caused  a  marked  increase  in  both  the  production  and  export  of  butter, 
cheese,  condensed  milk,  hams  and  bacon,  etc.  Sugar,  however,  constitutes  the 
most  important  agricultural  industry  in  Queensland,  while  cotton  growing  is 
distinctly  promising  for  comparatively  small  holdings  of  land.  Both  these  items 
are  dealt  with  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

THE  QUEENSLAND  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  most  important  agricultural  industry  in  Queensland  is  that  of  sugar. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  industry  the  lands  now  occupied  by  planta- 
tions were  thickly  covered  by  tropical  growth,  hence  the  clearing  was  difficult 
and  expensive.  The  area  under  cane  in  1924  was  253,519  acres  and  production 
has  made  remarkable  progress  in  recent  years.  The  total  Australian  production 
in  1924  was  435,680  tons  of  raw  sugar,  of  which  Queensland  contributed  409,136 
tons.  In  1925  the  total  production  was  522,344  tons.  The  1926  season  has  been 
exceedingly  dry  and,  while  crushing  is  now  in  progress,  the  yield  will  probably 
be  120,000  tons  less  than  last  year,  hence  there  will  be  much  less  available  for 
export.  According  to  regulation,  sugar  has  been  prohibited  from  importation 
into  Australia  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  this  prohibition  has  been  extended 
until  August,  1928,  with  a  probability  of  a  further  extension.  Because  of  this 
the  marketing  of  Australian  sugar  for  domestic  requirements  is  also  provided 
for  by  arrangement,  as  to  prices,  between  the  Commonwealth  and  Queensland 
Governments. 

Many  of  the  sugar  mills  are  co-operatively  owned  by  small  cane  growers 
who  received  financial  assistance  from  the  State  Government.  The  mills  which 
came  under  observation  were  maintained  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Some  of 
them  exceeded  £500,000  in  cost,  and  a  new  mill,  which  commenced  crushing  this 
season,  with  its  tramway  lines  and  modern  transport  equipment,  was  stated  to 
represent  an  outlay  of  nearly  £800,000.  There  are  a  total  of  two  refineries  and 
thirty-seven  sugar  mills  in  Queensland,  giving  employment  to  over  6,000  men, 
while  about  17,000  are  employed  in  the  cane  fields.  In  passing,  it  may  be  stated 
that  all  the  labour  employed  in  the  sugar  industry  is  of  European  origin  in  con- 
formity with  "  the  White  Australia  "  ideal,  and  in  this  regard  the  industry  is 
unique. 

The  capital  invested  in  plantations  and  mills  is  estimated  at  £18,000,000. 
The  value  of  sugar  manufactured  in  1924  is  given  at  £10,637,000,  while  the 
annual  wages  paid  to  workers  exceeds  £6,000.000.    It  is  conceded  that  the 
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sugar  industry  has  caused  useless  lands  in  tropical  Queensland  to  become  wealth- 
producing  areas,  and  has  also  provided  settlement  in  "  the  empty  North  " — an 
important  factor  from  the  viewpoint  of  national  defence.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  considerable  influx  of  Italian  labour,  which  is  chiefly  engaged  in 
plantation  work. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  QUEENSLAND  SUGAR  TO  CANADA 

The  Queensland  Sugar  Board  exerts  a  commanding  influence  in  regard  to 
all  phases  of  sugar  production  besides  finding  oversea  markets  for  the  surplus 
after  filling  all  domestic  requirements.  When  interviewed,  the  board  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  preferential  rates  of  duty  extended  by  the  Canadian 
Government  on  Australian  sugar,  which  was  of  substantial  benefit  to  their 
industry. 

While  the  Canadian-Australian  reciprocal  trade  agreement  did  not  come 
into  operation  until  October  1,  1925,  the  board  intimated  that  they  had  sold 
some  15,000  tons  of  last  season's  output  to  Canada  and  had  already  orders 
booked  for  21,000  tons  of  1926  sugar,  which  they  hoped  to  increase,  for  ship- 
ment to  Canadian  refineries. 

Hitherto  their  shipments  had  gone  to  Vancouver  and  in  this  regard,  while 
offered  a  lower  freight  rate  to  Vancouver  by  foreign  steamers  for  this  season's 
shipments,  they  accepted  the  higher  rate  offered  by  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine  as  a  matter  of  principle.  The  board  advised  that  they  were 
in  negotiation  for  the  sale  of  some  5,000  tons  to  a  refinery  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  were  hopeful  of  securing  this  additional  Canadian  business. 

AUSTRALIAN  SUGAR  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO  CANADIAN  REFINERIES 

It  is  claimed  by  Queensland  sugar  interests  that  Australian  "  raw  sugar  " 
presents  less  difficulties  to  Canadian  refineries  than  that  obtained  from  such 
sources  of  supply  as  Cuba  or  Java.  The  reason  given  is  that  Australian  li  raw 
sugars  "  are  of  a  distinctly  higher  quality,  the  average  composition  being  com- 
puted as  follows: — 


Cane  sugar   99.0 

Fruit  sugar   .2 

Organic  matter   .4 

Soluble  asli   .2 

Water   .2 


100.0   Net  titre  97.8 

It  was  emphasized  that  the  average  Cuba  and  Java  sugar  only  contains  96 
per  cent  cane  sugar,  and,  consequently,  before  being  melted  for  subsequent  refin- 
ing it  has  to  be  "  washed  up  "  to  the  equivalent  composition  of  Australian  raw 
sugars,  hence  in  using  the  Australian  raw  sugar  this  preliminary  treatment  is 
obviated  and  refining  costs  thereby  reduced. 

THE  FALKINER  SUGAR-CANE  HARVESTER 

For  some  considerable  time  an  Australian  pastoralist,  in  conjunction  with 
a  practical  engineer,  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  field  trials  in  the  sugar 
plantations  in  Queensland  of  a  cane  harvester  which  it  is  claimed  will  revolu- 
tionize, by  mechanical  means,  the  harvesting  of  cane  in  all  sugar  producing 
countries.  In  a  recent  trial  near  Brisbane  the  harvester  demonstrated  that 
with  some  minor  alterations  it  will  accomplish  all  the  inventors  claim;  for  it  in 
economically  substituting  machine  power  for  the  rather  uncertain  manual 
labour  hitherto  and  at  present  engaged  in  cutting  cane.  The  harvester  under 
its  own  power  proved  to  be  very  mobile,  being  as  easily  driven  as  an  ordinary 
motor  truck,  and  capable  of  travelling  over  rough  roads  and  country. 

The  cane  experimented  upon  was  of  the  D1135  ratoon  type,  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  industry  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  having  this 
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cane  cut  in  the  leaf.  The  ground  cutting  and  topping  effected  by  the  harvester 
has  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  while  all  the  trash  was  mechanically  removed 
from  the  cane.  The  mechanical  grab  worked  quite  satisfactorily  and  has  com- 
pletely solved  the  loading  problem.  It  is  claimed  by  the  inventors  that  in 
Australia  alone,  with  an  approximate  annual  production  of  4,000,000  tons  of 
sugar-cane,  the  harvester  will  save  quite  £600,000  in  labour  besides  eliminating 
the  uncertainty  in  procuring  sufficient  supplies  of  labour  in  the  required  season. 

No  estimate  is  yet  available  as  to  the  cost  of  the  harvester  which  has  a 
cutting  capacity  of  40  tons  per  hour  on  a  fuel  cost  here  of  about  $1  per  hour. 
The  harvester  will,  in  sequence,  cut,  top  and  load  cane  at  an  estimated  saving, 
over  hand  cutting,  of  at  least  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ton  on  the  rates 
now  paid. 

Should  cane  growers  and  sugar  producers  in  the  British  West  Indies  desire 
more  detailed  particulars  of  this  Australian  invention  they  will  be  gladly  sup- 
plied on  application  to  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Mel- 
bourne. 

AUSTRALIAN  RUM  FOR  EXPORT  TO  CANADA 

Some  Queensland  distillers  produce  considerable  quantities  of  rum,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  sold  for  consumption  in  Australia,  but  lesser  quantities  are 
exported  chiefly  to  New  Zealand  and  England.  While  distillers:  are  anxious  to 
secure  a  market  for  their  product  in  Canada,  they  are  at  present  faced  with  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  oak  casks,  which  wood  they  claim  makes  the  only  satis- 
factory containers. 

At  the  moment,  it  is  estimated  that  only  sufficient  oak  casks  for  an  average 
shipment  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  gallons  could  be  obtained  in  Australia.  The 
obvious  alternative  is  to  procure  casks  or  oak  cooperage  from  Canada  to  be 
filled  at  the  distillery  and  returned  to  the  Dominion,  hence  this  aspect  of  the 
position  is  not  being  overlooked.  All  Australian  rum  is  coloured,  with  caramel 
only,  to  various  standards  of  colour  from  0.8  to  1.1  obscuration,  generally  to 
the  latter,  so  that  "water-white"  or  colourless  rum  could  only  be  supplied  new 
or  direct  from  the  still.  Coloured  rum  for  export  would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
distillers  at  not  less  than  32  overproof  exclusive  of  obscuration  at  time  of  ship- 
ment. 

For  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  importers,  quotations  for 
Queensland  rum,  new  and  1  and  2  years  old,  will  be  forwarded  by  an  early  mail 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  FLOORING  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  October  19,  1926. — Several  types  of  wood  flooring  are  imported 
to  this  country  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  Continent.  Broadly 
speaking,  Norway  and  Sweden  control  the  trade  in  the  cheaper  softwood  floor- 
ings, although  in  recent  years  Russia  and  Finland  have  been  competing  for  a 
small  part  of  this  business  at  lower  prices  with  a  somewhat  inferior  product. 
Canadian  maple  flooring  is  well  known  and  highly  spoken  of,  but  the  United 
States  is  the  main  source  of  supply.  Lately,  American  manufacturers  have  also 
been  attempting  to  develop  a  market  in  the  North  of  England  for  oak  and 
Douglas  fir  flooring.  In  addition  to  selling  the  finished  article,  a  limited  trade 
has  been  fostered  since  the  war  in  Douglas  fir  flooring  strips.  There  is  also  an 
established  demand  for  pitch  pine  flooring,  which  is  largely  manufactured  in 
this  country  from  raw  material  imported  from  the  Southern  United  State-. 

Hardwood  flooring,  particularly  maple,  is  chiefly  used  in  factories,  public 
buildings,  for  dance  floors,  etc.,  where  a  very  durable  wood  is  required.  The 
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demand  for  maple  in  private  houses,  however,  is  decidedly  limited.  Some  of  the 
larger  dwelling  houses  use  hardwood  floorings  but,  generally  speaking,  oak  is 
preferred  to  maple  on  account  of  its  appearance.  Before  the  war  the  people 
who  could  afford  oak  usually  chose  Continental  wood  rather  than  American, 
as  the  prices  were  about  equal  and  the  Continental  products  were  considered  to 
be  of  better  quality  woods.  Since  the  war  American  quotations  have  been 
cheaper,  and  more  business  has  been  done  in  this  wood  owing  to  the  building 
boom,  particularly  in  a  very  thin  oak  flooring  which  is  laid  over  softwood  floors 
in  new  houses  and  also  placed  on  tops  of  floors  in  older  dwellings.  This  particular 
size  is  nominal  1  inch  by  2^  inches,  finished  f  inch  by  2  inches,  in  lengths  from 
2  to  16  feet,  averaging  5  to  6  feet,  and  is  sold  for  around  $78  per  1,000  square 
feet  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  Other  sizes  of  oak  being  offered  are  nominal  1  inch  by  3 
inches,  finished  if  inch  by  2|-  inches,  ,and  nominal  1  inch  by  4  inches,  finished 
■xf  inch  by  inches.  However,  the  great  majority  of  the  ordinary  nouses  in 
this  section  of  England  and  obviously  all  of  the  working  class  dwellings,  use 
softwoods,  and  as  long  as  the  price  of  hardwood  flooring  remains  at  existing  levels 
the  demand  will  continue  to  be  very  restricted.  Recent  average  prices  secured 
on  Continental  whitewood  flooring  1  inch  by  7  inches,  planed  and  square  edged, 
works  out  at  £16  10s.  per  standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  As  compared  with  this  figure, 
maple  flooring  in  the  usual  1-inch  by  4-inch  specifications  on  the  .basis  of 
standards  is  valued  at  from  £34  to  £35.  In  addition  to  the  initial  cost  of  maple 
flooring,  it  was  pointed  out  by  one  importer  that  the  labour  costs  are  less  for 
laying  down  a  softwood  floor,  as  the  average  nominal  widths  are  5,  5^,  6,  and  7 
inches,  in  comparison  with  4  and  4|  inches  respectively  for  maple. 

Under  normal  industrial  conditions  there  is  a  regular  demand  for  maple 
flooring  among  the  Lancashire  cotton  factories,  and  in  this  field  maple  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself  as  it  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  most  suitable  wood  floor- 
ing wherever  hard  wearing  conditions  exist.  Owing  to  the  prolonged  depression 
in  the  cotton  trade  and  the  general  dislocation  of  most  other  industries  which 
buy  maple  for  flooring  purposes,  sales  have  been  slow  for  some  time  past.  In 
addition  to  factory  flooring,  on  account  of  its  wearing  qualities,  maple  frequently 
competes  with  oak  for  use  in  public  buildings  and  with  oak  and  pitch  pine  for 
dance  floors.   The  sizes  of  maple  flooring  in  general  demand  are  as  follows: — 


Lately  exporters'  quotations  have  been  considerably  varied,  as,  although 
average  American  offers  for  1  by  4  inches  nominal  are  from  $89.50  to  $93.50  per 
1,000  square  feet  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  as  low  as  $85  has  been  reported.  Nominal  H 
inches  by  4  inches  have  been  averaging  from  $100  to  $105,  and  1  inch  by  4|  inches 
and  H  inches  by  4|  inches  from  $96  and  $107.50  up  respectively. 

Although  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  birch  flooring  to  this  market, 
the  results  so  far  have  been  most  disappointing.  Importers  consulted  consider 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  birch  making  any  headway  in  competition  with  maple 
for  factory  flooring  or  in  public  buildings,  as  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  inferior 
product  which  will  not  wear  well,  and  Canadian  shippers  who  have  been  offering 
birch  at  almost  the  same  figure  as  maple  have  met  with  no  encouragement.  A 
limited  business  has  occasionally  been  transacted  in  what  is  described  as  "hard- 
wood flooring".  This  classification  is  used  when  importing  a  mixed  shipment 
of  maple,  birch,  and  beech,  which  is  sold  at  reduced  figures  as  a  cheap  substitute 
for  an  all-maple  flooring. 


Inches 


Inches 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


1x4  Finished 

1   x  4|  Finished 

l-£  x   4  Finished 

Hx  4|  Finished 


13/i6  x  3i 

X%6  X  4 

n/i6  x  3i 

n/ie  x  4 


Lengths  from  2  to  16  feet,  averaging  5  to  5^  feet. 
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In  the  opinion  of  one  important  firm  dealing  in  various  grades  of  flooring, 
a  demand  might  gradually  be  created  for  birch  in  private  houses  on  account  of 
its  appearance — if  prices  could  be  reduced  at  least  20  per  cent  below  the  cost 
of  maple — in  which  case  it  would  be  competing  against  American  oak. 

Douglas  fir  floorings  from  the  United  States  have  been  offering  in  nominal 
sizes  of  1  inch  by  4  inches  and  1-J  inch  by  4  inches,  in  lengths  of  8  feet  and  up, 
at  widely  varied  quotations,  but  so  far  business  placed  in  this  type  of  flooring 
has  been  limited. 

Correspondence  is  invited  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  maple  flooring 
interested  in  forming  connections  in  the  North  of  England. 

SCOTTISH  MARKET  FOR  CHICKENS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  October  22, 1926. — The  demand  for  chickens  in  the  Glasgow  market 
is  mainly  for  a  weight  pounds  to  4  pounds,  which  is  a  good  selling  size.  The 
demand  is  greatest  about  the  second  week  in  December,  but  continues  throughout 
the  winter  and  early  spring.  Chickens  weighing  5  to  6  pounds  appear  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  sell,  but  such  birds  are  worth  as  much  per  pound  as  the  smaller  size  from 
September  till  Christmas,  when  they  are  stored  for  the  Christmas  trade.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  chickens  of  3  pounds  to  4  pounds  are  the  best  sellers. 
Where  there  is  a  large  working-class  population  as  in  Glasgow  those  birds  weigh- 
ing from  2i  pounds  to  3  pounds  sell  quite  freely. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  important  wholesale  merchant,  while  the  best  selling 
weights  are  undoubtedly  from  3^  pounds  to  4  or  4£  pounds,  as  stated  above,  at 
the  same  time  a  market  can  always  be  found  for  the  heavier  weights,  should  these 
weights  be  attained  at  an  early  age.  Chickens  from  Canada  should  be  packed 
two  dozen  in  a  box,  and  they  should  be  triped.  The  demand  for  imported  chickens 
varies  of  course  with  the  supply  of  home  birds,  as  naturally  fresh  is  preferred  to 
chilled  or  frozen.  The  coal  strike  is  causing  rather  a  plentiful  supply,  as  not  only 
are  more  chickens  being  killed,  but  the  demand  owing  to  the  want  of  money  has 
fallen  off. 

The  largest  firm  of  poultry  dealers  in  the  country  imported  £33,000  worth  of 
chickens  from  the  United  States  in  1923.  They  report  that  what  is  wanted  is  a 
chicken  milk  fed  for  eight  to  ten  days  before  killing,  weighing  4  to  6  pounds,  good 
and  soft,  packed  squatted  or  not.  This  firm  thinks  United  States  shippers  do 
the  business  well. 

Without  knowing  whether  Canadian  chickens  would  be  chilled  or  frozen 
and  triped  or  not,  and  the  price  at  which  they  could  be  landed  here,  it  is  difficult 
to  foretell  what  their  success  would  be  in  this  market. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  October  9,  1926. — The  decline  in  the  external  trade  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  during  the  six-months  period  ending  June  30,  1926,  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  the  11  per  cent  drop  during  the  same  period  in  the  imports  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland's  best  customer.  The  dependence  which  this  country  places  on 
the  markets  of  Great  Britain  as  an  outlet  for  her  products  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  whereas  the  decline  in  total  exports  to  all  countries  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  amounted  to  £1,467,328,  or  about  7.7  per  cent,  the  decrease 
in  shipments  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  totalled  £1,515,826,  or  just 
over  8  per  cent. 
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Details  of  total  imports  and  exports  with  1925  figures  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison are  shown  in  the  following  tables  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Commerce: — 

Value  of  Total  Trade  by  Classes,  January  to  June,  1925  and  1926 

Imports    Exports  Re-exports 


Classes 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Jan. -June 

Jan. -June 

Jan. -June 

Jan. -June 

Jan. -June 

Jan. -June 

£  641,946 

£  819,109 

£  6,708,114 

£  6,692,271 

£  587 

£  316 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco— 

(a)  Raw    or   simply    prepared  .. 

4,930,735 

4,918,927 

2,922,446 

2, ,582 ,785 

68,961 

36,428 

(b)  Manufactured   or   prepared    . . 

8,245,895 

7,619,557 

6,356,674 

6,185,428 

57,310 

71,415 

Other  raw  materials  and  manufactured 

goods — 

(a)  Raw  or  simply  prepared  . . 

3,308,959 

2,938,313 

977,893 

805,538 

32,203 

39,042 

(b)  Manufactured   or   prepared    . . 

13,359,424 

13,151,211 

1,234,072 

911,619 

413,828 

258,523 

1,002,835 

1,019,719 

865,636 

419,866 

Total  

£31,489,794 

£30,466,836 

£19,064,835 

£17,597,507 

£5721,889 

£405,724 

The  dependence  of  the  export  trade  of  the  Irish  Free  State  on  the  live  stock 
industry  and  on  the  products  of  the  farm  is  clearly  shown  in  the  above  tables. 
Out  of  a  total  export  trade  of  £17,597,507,  no  less  than  £12,864,185  is  classified 
as  live  animals  or  as  of  agricultural  origin.  Shipments  of  live  stock  showed  a 
slight  decline  as  against  the  1925  period,  while  butter  shipments  jumped  from 
£885,844  to  £1,090,050.  Porter,  beer,  and  ale,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped  from 
£3,003,170  to  £2,592,973. 

The  only  increases  in  imports  in  the  main  classes  appear  in  the  live  animals 
and  parcel  post  groups.  Declines  are  noted  in  the  other  groups,  and  these  are 
most  pronounced  under  the  heading  of  manufactured  goods. 


DIRECTION  OF  TRADE 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  as  always,  continue  to  take  the  bulk 
of  the  exports  and  to  contribute  the  bulk  of  the  imports.  Great  Britain's  share 
of  the  total  import  trade  during  this  period  (amounting  to  £30,466,836)  was 
$20,649,550,  and  that  of  Northern  Ireland  was  £3,267,917.  ,  The  United  States 
holds  third  place,  and  increased  her  shipments  from  £1,602,910  to  £1,850,384. 
Canada,  the  fourth  largest  shipper  in  1925,  gave  place  to  Germany  in  1926 
(£345,894  during  the  1925  period  against  £1,040,269  in  1926).  Canada's  share 
declined  from  £663,705  to  £625,328.  Shipments  from  other  countries  during  the 
1926  period  were  as  follows,  gains  and  losses  being  placed  within  parentheses: 
Argentina,  £558,566  (+  £27,187);  Belgium,  £395,178  (+£158,492);  Holland, 
£365,245  (+£31,889);  France,  £269,310  (+£90,203);  Sweden,  £190,112  (+ 
£18,233);  Czecho-Slovakia,  £159,927  (+£8,290);  Australia,  £155,624  (-£304,- 
429);  Roumania,  £155,122  (+£70,686);  South  Africa,  £124,293  (+£86,895). 
A  notable  decrease  took  place  in  the  case  of  British  India,  whose  shipments 
decreased  from  £141,959  in  1925  to  £2,531  in  1926,  almost  wholly  as  the  result 
of  drop  in  shipments  of  barley  and  tea. 

The  statistics  of  the  Irish  Free  State  do  not  trace  imports  to  countries  of 
origin,  but  only  to  countries  of  consignment;  as  a  result  imports  from  Great 
Britain  are  swollen  by  re-exports  from  that  country  to  the  Free  State.  In  1925 
British  re-exports  to  the  Free  State  were  valued  at  £10,963,535,  made  up  as 
follows:  tea,  £2,244,214;  bacon,  £1,997,170;  butter,  £681,032;  maize,  £634,521 ; 
wheat,  £268,065;  oranges,  £134,446;  other  goods,  £4,998,187. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  for  the  periods  stated  declined  from  £15,580,108 
to  £14,449,832,  and  to  Northern  Ireland  from  £2,970,834  to  £2,585,284.  Ship- 
ments to  other  countries,  with  figures  for  the  1925  period  in  parentheses,  follow: 
United  States,  £132,925  (£142,288) ;  Germany,  £75,373  (£27,837) ;  Straits  Set- 
tlements, £52,336  (£23,328) ;  Belgium,  £48,866  (£65,049) ;  British  India,  £37,610 
(£28,375);  Canada,  £23,928  (£15,660). 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  commodities  imported  from 
Canada  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30  : — 

Quantity  Value 


Article 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Cwt. 

927 

60 

£  4,692 

£  250 

.  .Cwt. 

1,898 

2,176 

10,324 

13,781 

.  .Owt. 

378,761 

443,785 

270,778 

308,592 

Owt. 

30, '000 

23,216 

16,395 

12,768 

.Cwt. 

164,112 

202,169 

150,401 

184,313 

Cwt. 

26,896 

16,087 

25,779 

15,829 

Cwt. 

3,000 

1,838 

. .  Cwt. 

5.873 

920 

2,448 

300 

.  .Cwt. 

16,195 

115,985 

Parts  and  other  accessories  for  motor  cars.. 

. .  V alue 

1,682 

2,862 

5,721 

6,255 

37,326 

36,494 

2,411 

13,827 

7,688 

15,502 

.  .Ton 

'  72 

1,351 

Cwt. 

2,020 

7,280 

1,920 

5,809 

.Owt. 

619 

236 

2,287 

1,862 

Cwt. 

3,100 

8,970 

8,970 

13,139 

Total   £663,705  £625,328 

Satisfactory  increases  are  noted  in  shipments  of  cheese,  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
timber  and  wood  products,  and  cardboard;  but  there  was  a  falling  off  in  deliveries 
of  bacon,  oats  and  oat  products,  oilseed  cake  and  meal,  hay  and  straw,  and 
paraffin  wax.  The  most  notable  decline  was  in  shipments  of  hops,  which 
dwindled  to  nothing  this  year  as  against  £115,985  in  the  1925  period,  Canada's 
share  apparently  going  to  the  United  States.  A  percentage  of  the  hops  credited 
to  the  United  States  may  have  been  of  Canadian  origin  shipped  through  United 
States  ports,  and  in  that  way  lost  its  identity. 

The  following  table  shows  a  number  of  commodities  imported  into  the  Irish 
Free  State,  with  principal  countries  of  origin,  in  which  Canadian  firms  may  be 
interested: — 


IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES  INTO  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  DURING  THE  SIX 
MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1925  AND  1926 


1925 

Beef  Extract — 

Total  imports  £  47,648 

Great  Britain   46,039 

Northern  Ireland   1,609 

Meats,  Canned — 

Total  imports   39,416 

Gnat  Britain   38,091 

Northern  Ireland   471 

Fish,  Cawed — 

Total  imports   40,378 

Great  Britain   37,295 

Northern   Ireland   933 

United  States   1,282 

Milk,  Condensed — 

Total  imports   32,893 

Great  Britain   13,901 

Northern  Ireland   66 

Norway   7,000 

Denmark   2,741 

Holland   8,378 

Butter— 

Total  imports   646,081 

Great  Britain   619,966 

Northern  Ireland   26,115 

Cheese — 

Total  imports   63,533 

Great  Britain   49,442 

Northern  Ireland   3,400 

Canada   10,324 


1926  1925  1926 

Margarine — 

42,798         Total  imports   £    85,835      £  87,692 

41,299            Great  Britain   33,860  33,449 

1.499            Northern  Ireland   10,201  10,242 

Holland   40,904  43,992 

25,055  Wheat- 

22.530         Tota,  Sports,   1.682,441  1,832,936 

1**            Great  Britain   139,601  128,418 

Northern  Ireland   44,324  30,165 

33,618            Denmark   ....  13,461 

31.2S6            Germany   ....  93,052 

1,208            Belgium   ....  51,955 

765            Poland   ....  80,712 

Canada   270,778  308,592 

13,851            United  States   767,705  887,586 

5  422            Morocco   ....  46,200 

24       Barley — 

Total  imports   110,982  43,377 

2  558            Great  Britain   25,271  9,417 

4,837            Northern  Ireland   226  676 

British  India   84,992 

435.308            United  States   ....  6,596 

417,796            Argentina   ....  26,688 

17,245  oats- 
Total  imports   126,263  108,101 

66,786            Great  Britain   71,271  73,031 

47,937            Northern  Ireland   29,038  20,381 

4,141            Canada   16.395  12,768 

13,781            United  States   7.412  1.921 
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IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES  INTO  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  DURING  THE  SIX 

months  ended  june  30,  1925  and  1926 — Continued 


1925  1926 

Oat  Products — 

Total  imports   £  142,060  f  110,537 

Great  Britain   9,615  11,969 

Northern  Ireland   51,569  36,237 

Canada   25,779  15,829 

United  States   55,097  46,502 

Peas  (not  fresh) — 

Total  imports   17,097  15,374 

Great  Britain   13,590  11,687 

Northern  Ireland   1,508  1,656 

Total  imports   1,662,653  1,504,023 

Flour  of  Wheat- 
Total  imports   1,662,653  1,504,023 

Great  Britain   1,181,533  1,044,721 

Northern  Ireland   223,572  197,010 

France   6,312  22,789 

Canada   150,401  184,313 

Malt- 
Total  imports   193,940  192,370 

Great  Britain   182,062  178,193 

Northern  Ireland   11,878  14,177 

Bran — 

Total  imports   91,781  64,006 

Great  Britain   63,772  46,233 

Northern    Ireland    .  .    . .  28,009  17,754 

Pollard— 

Total  imports   10,173  11,901 

Great  Britain   8,523  10,396 

Northern    Ireland    ..    ..  1,300  1,505 

Sharps  and  Middlings — 

Total  imports   15,933  27,513 

Great  Britain   11,127  19,720 

Northern  Ireland   4,306  3,796 

Linseed  Cake  and  Meal — 

Total  imports   185,754  137,919 

Great  Britain   133,218  30,544 

Northern  Ireland   30,544  16,470 

United  States   18,127  7,247 

Belgium   3,716   

A  pples  ( Raw ) — 

Total  imports   122,067  116,310 

Great  Britain   113,969  102,775 

Northern  Ireland   7,404  12,429 

Fruit  Pulp  and  Juice — 

Total  imports   14,712  16,177 

Great  Britain   7,443  7,120 

Northern  Ireland   3,593  389 

Holland   2,912  6,040 

Fruit  in  Syrup  (tinned  or  bottled)— 

Total  imports   26.848  30,818 

Great  Britain   21,022  16,251 

Northern  Ireland   1,912  1,846 

United  States   3,818  12,603 

Jams,  Marmalades,  etc. — 

Total  imports   66,399  44,358 

Great  Britain   64,131  42,293 

Northern  Ireland   1,148  1,881 

Hops — 

Total  imports   327,775  339,752 

Great  Britain   150,774  152,321 

Canada   115,985   

United  States   57,674  176,256 

Sugar  (Refined) — 

Total  imports   869,558  763,196 

Great  Britain   519,948  446,078 

Northern  Ireland   48,951  35,532 

29579— 2§ 


Sugar  (Refined)— Con. 

Germany   £  50,376 

Holland   94,241 

Belgium   8,150 

Czecho-Slovakia   131,464 

United  States   16,428 

Tobacco   (Unmanufactured) — 

Total  imports   294,665 

Great  Britain   256,833 

Northern  Ireland    

United  States   37,830 

Coal- 
Total  imports   1,840,778 

Great  Britain   1,763,929 

Northern  Ireland   76,832 

Germany    

Holland  

Belgium    

France    

United  States    

Asbestos  Manufactures — 

Total  imports   15,521 

Great    Britain   12,159 

Northern  Ireland   1,301 

Belgium..   1,518 

Cement  for  Building — 

Total  imports   ..    .  .  <. .    ..  163,368 

Great  Britain   106,374 

Northern  Ireland   31,246 

Germany   1,306 

Belgium   13,805 

France   10,633 

Wire  Fencing — 

Total  imports   22,929 

Great  Britain   5,965 

Northern  Ireland   2,999 

Germany   7,318 

Belgium   4,470 

Wire  Netting — 

Total  imports   14,293 

Great  Britain   10,210 

Northern  Ireland   2,268 

Stoves  Grates,  etc. — 

(For  coal  and  solid  fuel) 

Total  imports   52,023 

Great  Britain   49,141 

Northern  Ireland   2,848 

Stoves,  etc.  (For  Gas) — 

Total  imports   12,826 

Great  Britain   12,771 

Northern  Ireland   10 

Horse  Rakes  and  Hay  Sweeps — 

Total  imports   5,317 

Great  Britain   5,046 

Northern  Ireland   271 

Lawn  Mowers — 

Total  imports   7.464 

Great  Britain   6.794 

Northern    Ireland    ....  64 

Mowers,  Reapers  and  Binders — 

Total  imports   19,002 

Great  Britain   18,593 

Northern  Ireland   349 

Ploughs — 

Total  imports   6,535 

Great  Britain   5.852 

Northern  Ireland   589 


1926 

I  66,204 
82,432 
10,179 
118,757 
4,014 

287,224 
260,945 
3,173 
23,106 

1,448,990 
1,356,153 
53,621 
7,943 
14,557 
5,660 
2,790 
8,266 


18,204 
12,469 
1,750 
3,074 

184,490 
93,832 
30,980 
2,358 
19,097 
38,106 

17,992 
2,976 
2,776 
3,052 
8,207 

13,353 
8,041 
1,963 


58,310 
53,397 
3,582 


15,131 
15,085 
3 


2,993 
2,735 
258 


5,825 
5,148 
262 

12.063 
10,519 
446 


3,509 
3.122 
302 
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IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES  INTO  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  DURING  THE  SIX 

months  ended  june  30,  1925  and  1926 — Concluded 


1925  1926 

Dairy  Machinery — 

Total  imports   £    45,940      £  48,461 

Great  Britain   22  379  23.167 

Northern  Ireland   914  840 

Sweden                          ..  5,499  6.693 

Germany   14.634  13,014 

Motor  Cars   (Touring)  — 

Total  imports   421,195  364,368 

Great  Britain   335,831  277,099 

Northern  Ireland   11.447  14,822 

German  v   378  2,846 

Belgium   3,725  2,074 

France   19  724  28,614 

United  States   27.233  9,150 

Commercial  Vehicles — 

Total  imports   23.490  46.539 

Great  Britain   18,216  27,328 

Northern  Ireland   435  2,920 

Germany     8.018 

France   4,839  8,273 

Motor  Cycles — 

Total  :mports   29,346  24.982 

Great  Britain   28,464  23,564 

Northern  Ireland   819  1,241 

Agricultural  Tractors — 

Total  imports   6  252  5,888 

Great  Britain   3.844  1,419 

Northern  Ireland   510  150 

United  States   1.898  4.103 

Cycles — 

Total    imports   107,144  100.863 

Great  Britain   103,036  97,401 

Northern  Ireland   3.925  3,400 

Motor  Car  Parts — 

Total   imports   287,457  284.167 

Great  Britain   224,137  219.855 

Northern.  Ireland   1,400  1,329 

Germany   7,642  1,693 

France..   1.328  3.258 

United  States   50,502  52,724 

Canada   1,682  2,862 

Cycle  Parts — 

Total  imports                         •      46,244  43,110 

Great   Britain   43,255  39.194 

Northern  Ireland   2.511  3.372 

Deals,  Planks  and  Boards — 

Total  imports   156.334  152  790 

Great  Britain   10,875  9,279 

Northern  Ireland   14,663  11.626 

Sweden   48,402  27  664 

Germany   26,590  20,515 

Roumania   5,034  7,903 

Canada   37,326  36  494 

Poland     13.962 

Latvia   3.983  13.737 

Floorings — 

Total  imports   67,226  70,880 

Great  Britain   315  464 

Northern  Ireland   1,634  945 

Sweden   28,331  32  940 

Norway   36.228  35.641 


1925  1926 

Staves,  Sleepers — 

Total  imports                       £  53,709      £  31,047 

Great  Britain..   ...    7,740  923 

Northern  Ireland   15,096  101 

Sweden   8.091  13,440 

Norway   4.747  14,548 

Czecho-  Slovakia   7,149  8,081 

Poland   170  5.965 

Roumania   2.982   

Canada     13,827 

United    States   '  6,957  14,829 

Wooden  Boxes  and  Parts — 

Total  imports   47,881  84  351 

Great  Britain   3.803  6.492 

Northern  Ireland..*   ..   ..  8,267  17,611 

Sweden   22.017  36.305 

Norway   1,864  714 

Finland   5.478  11,018 

Rubber  Boots — 

Total  imports   14,314  23.112 

Great  Britain   13,240  21,043 

Northern  Ireland   708  1,838 

Hosiery — 

Total  imports   473  584  391,477 

Great  Britain   382.969  316,477 

Northern  Ireland   88.532  71,768 

Hides  for  Sole  Leather — 

Tolal  imports   129,169  127,015 

Great  Britain..   ..   ..   ..  119,531  115,546 

Northern  Ireland   9.638  11.469 

Rubber  Soles  and  Heels — 

Total  imports   10.947  11.232 

Great  Britain  •..  10,777  10,830 

Northern  Ireland   170  402 

Pneumat  c  Tyres  and  Tubes — 

Total  imports   246,065  206,709 

Great  Britain   205,535  185.274 

Northern  Ireland   2,547  6.424 

France                          ..  6,083  6,522 

United  States   10,118  5,207 

Paper  and  Cardboard— 

Total  imports   513,951  528  978 

Great  Britain   370,626  349.872 

Northern  Ireland   51.435  56,103 

Sweden   27,853  43,526 

Norway   5.741  8  55-5 

Germany   37,205  38.598 

Holland   5,146  10.249 

Belgium   1.606  3.260 

Finland   458  3,580 

Paraffin  Wax — 

Total  imports   50.470  77.356 

Great  Britain   15,159  42,580 

Northern  Ireland     40 

United  States   31.470  34.736 

Canada   8,841   

Musical  Instruments 

(Pianos  and  Pianolas) — 

Total  imports   16  237  12.038 

Great  Britain   9.682  6  579 

Northern  Ireland   347  470 

Germany   5.828  4.778 
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CANADIAN  FLOUR  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  October  22,  1926.— Supplementing  the  report  from  this  office  on 
"  Scottish  and  Ulster  Markets  for  Flour  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1184  of  October  9,  the  following  additional  information  may 
be  of  use  to  Canadian  millers. 

Some  local  mills  are  now  offering  their  spring  wheat  flour  at  a  heavy  dis- 
count, anticipating  a  material  decline  in  the  price  of  Manitoba  spring  wheat  on 
prospective  heavy  deliveries.  Quite  a  lot  of  business  has  been  lost  to  Canadian 
mills  in  this  way  at  the  commencement  of  each  season,  which  it  is  afterwards 
difficult  to  recover. 

The  chief  feature  affecting  the  market  during  the  past  few  months  has  been 
the  large  winter  wheat  crop  harvested  in  the  United  States.  Hard  winter 
flour  has  not  been  offered  at  a  sufficiently  attractive  level  to  induce  business  to 
any  great  extent,  but  this  flour  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  sell,  in  any 
case,  owing  to  the  former  popularity  of  this  grade  having  largely  disappeared. 

Home-milled  blended  flour  has  displaced  Manitoba  to  a  considerable  extent 
(at  least  in  Belfast)  because  it  is  more  suitable  for  those  bakers  who  have  adopted 
the  straight  dough  system,  and  in  the  case  of  those  bakers  who  still  adhere  to 
the  system  of  sponge  and  dough  it  eliminates  the  expense  of  making  a  suitable 
blend  for  the  wetting-off  stage.  Canadian  winter  wheat  flour  is  used  there  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  although  the  price  is  generally  below  both  American  and 
home-milled  winter  wheat  patents  it  does  not  possess  the  strength  of  either  and 
is  mostly  used  for  biscuit-making  or  other  special  purposes. 

The  quality  of  most  brands  of  Canadian  spring  wheat  flour  leaves  little  to 
be  desired  and  the  grade  is  popular,  especially  when  it  can  be  purchased  at  a 
discount  on  home-milled. 

Canadian  methods  of  business  are  similar  to  those  of  the  American  millers 
but  are  not  so  flexible  as  those  of  local  mills.  When  the  market  happens  to 
develop  strength  and  buyers  are  disposed  to  take  hold  there  is  scarcely  a  miller 
in  the  United  Kingdom  who  would  not  book  at  the  old  price  for  a  few  days 
after  the  market  has  advanced.  Canadian  and  American  millers,  on  the  other 
hand,  base  their  quotations  on  the  day's  price  of  wheat  without  reference  to  the 
possibilities  of  business. 

While  several  new  connections  have  recently  been  formed  between  Ulster 
importers  and  Canadian  millers,  the  trade  in  Canadian  flour  in  that  area  does 
not  appear  to  be  on  the  increase,  because,  as  already  stated,  a  number  of  bakers 
there  are  now  using  home-made  blended  flour  entirely.  Despite  this,  however, 
the  shipments  during  the  last  few  years  are  being  maintained. 

Most  of  the  Canadian  mills  sell  for  seaboard  shipment,  draft  at  seven  days' 
sight,  but  for  most  importers  the  preference  is  for  shipment  from  the  mill  at  sixty 
days'  sight,  as  by  the  latter  arrangement  the  banks  allow  the  importers  a  rebate 
on  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  bill.  They  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  a  sixty-days'  sight  draft  which  some  mills  ask. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S.  Bissett 

Cape  Town,  October  8,  1926. — Business  generally  is  still  reported  to  be 
quiet,  but  a  more  hopeful  undertone  is  observable,  ascribed  to  the  more  favour- 
able weather  conditions  which  have  recently  been  experienced  and  to  the  approach 
of  the  new  wool  season.  The  improvement  in  wool  prices  has  also  encouraged 
a  more  optimistic  outlook. 
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The  Office  of  Census  and  Statistics  has  recently  published  preliminary 
figures  of  the  1924-25  industrial  census.  These  figures,  which  cover  about  77 
per  cent  of  the  gross  output  of  all  factories,  show  the  following  total  results:  — 

Per 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  average  index  number  of  the  wholesale  prices 
of  South  African  goods  was  approximately  the  same  during  both  periods,  the 
above  figures  may  be  taken  as  approximately  representing  the  increase  in  the 
total  volume  of  production  which  occurred  during  the  year.  The  fluctuations, 
however,  which  took  place  in  the  prices  of  individual  commodities  render  the 
values  of  outputs  of  individual  industries  unreliable  as  indices  of  their  volume 
of  production. 

The  total  quantity  of  goods  handled  at  the  different  ports  in  August 
amounted  to  640,193  tons,  an  increase  of  3,000  tons  over  the  previous  month 
and  only  11,000  tons  less  than  in  August,  1925.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  exports 
of  maize  and  maize  meal  during  the  month  amounted  to  only  about  10,000  tons, 
compared  with  over  140,000  tons  in  August,  1925,  the  decrease  in  the  total  is 
remarkably  small.  This  is  due  partly  to  large  exports  of  coal,  but  principally 
to  the  striking  increase  in  the  quantity  of  goods  landed,  which  totalled  288,705 
tons  compared  with  193,935  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  August,  as  declared  by  the  Transvaal 
Chamber  of  Mines,  amounted  to  843,854  fine  ounces  valued  at  £3,584,464,  a 
decrease  of  16,280  fine  ounces  and  £69,153  compared  with  the  figures  for  July. 
The  decline  was  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  shorter  working  month,  and 
the  daily  average  rose  from  31,856  ounces  to  32,454  ounces. 

The  output  for  the  eight  months  ending  August  31  totalled  6,593,184  fine 
ounces  valued  at  £28,006,066,  compared  with  6,410,535  fine  ounces  valued  at 
£27,230,222  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1925. 

During  August  diamonds  weighing  125,955  carats  valued  at  £673,001  were 
exported  overseas,  representing  diamonds  put  on  the  market  from  the  Cape 
Province,  Free  State,  and  Western  Transvaal,  but  excluding  those  from  the 
Premier  Mine  and  Southwest  Protectorate. 

During  the  month  much-needed  rains  have  fallen  in  Natal  and  in  parts  of 
the  Cape  Province,  but  a  number  of  districts  in  the  Cape  are  still  suffering  from 
drought. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  tendency  to  hold  up  maize  for  speculative  pur- 
poses, the  absence  of  consumptive  demand  has  caused  a  relapse  in  prices,  which 
are,  however,  still  above  export  parity.  The  Australian  demand  is  diminishing, 
partly  on  account  of  the  good  rains  which  have  now  fallen  in  Queensland.  The 
large  quantity  of  maize  which  is  being  held  in  elevators  renders  the  position  of 
the  market  speculative.  The  drought  from  which  the  sugar-growing  districts 
have  been  suffering  was  broken  during  the  first  few  days  of  September,  when  a 
fall  of  from  1  to  \\  inches  was  registered.  The  local  demand  for  sugars  con- 
tinues active,  and  prices  of  all  grades  have  recently  advanced  by  Is.  per  100 
pounds.  Exports  have  continued  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  and  about  40,000  tons 
have  been  shipped  to  date.  Included  in  this  total  are  two  cargoes  to  Canada, 
the  first  ever  shipped  to  that  Dominion.    Overseas  prices  are  unchanged. 

Trade  in  East  Africa  has  continued  quiet  during  the  month.  The  demand 
for  goods  has  been  fairly  normal  and  prices  are  steady.  Stocks  on  hand,  how- 
ever, are  heavy  and  few  large  orders  for  new  goods  are  being  placed.  Export 
trade  has  been  difficult  owing  to  the  uncertain  conditions  in  Europe. 

Agricultural  prospects  in  Kenya  continue  bright,  and  the  Tanganyika  cotton 
crop  is  up  to  expectations,  although  little  is  offering  due  to  low  prices.  There  is 
a  good  undertone  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  importing  is  kept  well  up  to  demand. 


Value  of  materials  used  . 
Gross  value  of  output  . . 
Value  added  to  materials 


1923-24 
£30,727,532 
61,637,698 
30,910.166 


1924-25 
£32,262,651 
63,847,515 
31,584,864 


Increase  Cent 

£1,535,119  5 

2,209,817  3.5 

674,698  2 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  October  28,  1926.— Exceptionally  heavy  rains  resulting 
from  the  numerous  weather  disturbances  in  the  Caribbean  since  the  end  of  July 
have  led  to  remarkable  increases  in  the  production  of  bananas  and  almost  every 
other  agricultural  commodity  raised  in  the  colony.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
close  of  the  present  year  Jamaica  will  have  exported  18,000,000  count  stems  of 
bananas,  which  is  the  highest  figure  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  In  the  first 
ten  months  of  1926  exports  have  been  more  than  for  the  whole  of  1925.  This 
boom  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  business  in  the  island  generally.  The  Turks 
Islands,  a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  are  recovering  satisfactorily  from  the  repent 
great  hurricane,  and  the  salt  industry  is  expected  to  be  on  its  feet  again  in  a 
short  time. 

Canadian  imports  have  been  well  maintained,  and  there  is  a  gratifying 
activity  amongst  the  more  recently  established  agencies.  Canadian  Douglas  fir 
has  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  Jamaica,  and  business  in  this  timber  can 
be  regarded  as  steady  from  now  on. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  Government  repealed  the  harbour  and  light  dues 
payable  by  ships  calling  at  Kingston  and  other  ports.  A  bill  is  now  before  the 
Legislative  Council  to  recommend  the  re-enactment  of  this  tax,  but  energetic 
opposition  has  developed  thereto.  The  tax  is  so  light  in  comparison  with  similar 
taxes  in  other  countries — for  example,  Cuba — that  the  Government's  wishes 
will  probably  be  acceded  to. 

The  Jamaica  Producers'  Association,  formed  last  year  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  into  the  colony  the  principles  of  co-operative  marketing  such  as 
exist  among  the  citrus  growers  in  California  and  Florida  and  the  apple  growers 
in  Canada,  has  been  displaying  considerable  energy  of  late.  Some  thousands  of 
agriculturists,  both  large  and  small,  have  been  enrolled,  and  the  association  is 
at  the  moment  endeavouring  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Jamaica  Govern- 
ment for  an  independent  line  of  steamships  to  carry  fruit  from  the  colony  to 
England.  The  secretary  of  the  association  on  a  recent  visit  there  was  able  to 
interest  various  distributing  agencies,  and  to  secure  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment a  grant  to  the  association  of  £1,200  per  annum  for  two  years.  The  ultimate 
outcome  of  this  steamship  proposal  remains  in  doubt. 

The  War  Office  has  recently  decided  to  disband  the  West  India  Regiment, 
an  old  and  historic  unit  of  the  British  Army.  Some  hundreds  of  men  will  in 
consequence  be  thrown  out  of  work  in  the  near  future,  and  their  absorption  into 
civil  life  presents  no  small  problem  to  the  local  authorities. 

A  peculiar  position  exists  in  regard  to  the  installation  of  a  much-needed 
modern  telephone  system  in  Kingston  and  its  suburbs.  Some  two  years  ago, 
against  the  expiration  of  the  telephone  company's  franchise,  the  Government 
called  for  tenders  for  a  modern  telephone  service.  Tenders  were  received  from 
the  local  company  which  operated,  and  still  operates,  the  old  system,  and  also 
from  one  or  two  companies  abroad,  including  a  large  Canadian  concern,  which 
maintains  a  service  in  another  British  West  Indian  colony.  The  franchise  was 
finally  awarded  to  the  local  company,  who  are  empowered  under  the  terms  of 
their  charter  to  make  an  annual  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  their  capital  outlay, 
plus  7  per  cent  for  depreciation,  or  a  total  of  17  per  cent — this  although  they 
are  not  held  to  give  the  Government  any  special  facilities  and  have  not  paid 
anything  for  their  monopoly.  The  company  have  recently  issued  the  rates 
which  they  propose  to  charge,  subject  to  the  Government's  approval.  These 
rates  are  25s.  per  month  for  a  business  telephone  and  14s.  for  a  residential  tele- 
phone, the  old  rate  being  12s.  per  month  for  the  former  and  for  the  latter  a  vari- 
able amount  according  to  distance.  The  Government,  however,  have  refused 
to  sanction  the  new  rates;  and  an  association  of  subscribers  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  combating  what  they  regard  as  excessive  charges. 
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IMPORTS  OF  PAINTS  AND  COLOURS  AND  PAPER  INTO  BRITISH 

WEST  INDIA  COLONIES 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1924) 

(Compiled  by  the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion  Bweau  of  Statistics) 


Imports  from — 


Colony 

Total  Imports 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Canada 

Paints 

and 
Colours 

Paper 

Paints 

and 
Colours 

Paper 

Paints 

and 
Colours 

Paper 

Paints 

and 
Colours 

Paper 

Bermuda  

Bahamas  

$ 

56,205 
87,088 
25,331 
53,791 
52,750 
2,453 
130,840 

5,990 
2,482 
3 16 
11,42? 

871 
4,886 
5,771 
110,478 

31,380 
159,969 
22,626 
20,547 
71,438 
12,327 
270,50 t 

3,334 
4,564 

857 
8,492 

22' 
6,20T 
4,526 
265,598 

$ 

23,136 
59,657 
18,797 
20,581 
40,856 
1,699 
74,489 

3,850 
1,611 

136 
8,312 

375 
2,813 
2,793 
69,783 

$ 

2,988 
81,020 
6,791 
175 
18,133 
3,864 
117,102 

482 
394 
117 
1,358 

$ 

29,516 
8,439 
5,723 

32,733 
6,983 
41S 

45,688 

423 
268 
83 
1,397 
5 
798 
511 
27,866 

$ 

17,875 
9,018 
12,787 
19,637 
11.0S6 
4,886 
74,197 

282 
4  62 
122 

1,421 
102 

1,596 
.331 
44,111 

$ 

3,553 
18,030 

22 

$ 

10,617 
8,456 
2,164 
24 
7,592 
540 
38,597 

350 
443 
4% 
1,898 

Barbados  

Leeward  Islands — 

Dominica  

Montserrat  

St.  Kitts-Nevis  

Virgin  Islands  

4,716 
336 
10,609 

1,587 
603 
44 
1,67- 

St.  Lucia  

St.  Vincent  

Trinidad  and  Tobago  

779 
2,506 

100, 90a 

1,275 
2,44s 
9,660 

584 
146 
30,475 

550,704 
100  0 

882,591 
100  0 

328,888 
59-7 

336,609 
38-1 

160,851 
29-2 

197,913 
22-4 

54,577 
9-9 

102,382 
11-6 

DUTCH  LEATHER  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Rotterdam,  October  25,  1926. — The  Dutch  market  for  leather  is  of  fair 
dimensions,  considering  the  size  of  the  country  and  its  population.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  quantities  of  leather  bought  by  Dutch  importers  are  re-exported 
to  countries  such  as  Switzerland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  Several  Dutch  firms 
have  their  own  buyers  in  the  United  States.  As  one  kind  of  leather  from  Can- 
ada has  just  been  imported  into  this  market,  brief  notes  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  leather  trade  are  appended. 

LEATHERS  IN  DEMAND 

Sole  Leather,  in  bends,  extract-tanning  from  imported  South  American  wet- 
salted,  dry  and  dry-salted  hides.  Thickness  from  4  to  8  mm.,  short  trimmed 
and  well  tanned.  The  weight  in  half  bends  should  be  from  4  to  8  kilos.  Imports 
at  present  are  from  Belgium,  Germany  and  France,  but  are  principally  tanned 
in  Holland.  The  prices  c.i.f.  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam  are  from  $0.60  to  $1 
per  kilo. 

Split  Leather — (a)  Imported  in  half  hides  or  bends,  without  heads  and  feet, 
thickness  2  mm.  and  more,  and  is  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  inner-soles  and 
leg-guards; 

(b)  In  butts,  twined,  plain  or  printed  with  grain  in  black  and  brown; 

(c)  Heavy  half  hides,  thickness  5-6  mm.  for  soles.  Imports  are  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  Prices  c.i.f.  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam  range  from  $0.30  to 
$0.40  per  kilo. 

Glazed  Kid  is  being  imported  from  Germany,  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States.    The  skins  measure  from  3  to  7  feet  and  are  packed  in  paper 
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bundles  of  24  skins,  and  thereafter  in  cases  of  about  30  to  50  dozens.  In  black 
the  thicknesses  desired  are  M.L.,  M.,  H.M.,  and  H.;  while  in  brown  and  fancy 
colours,  thicknesses  desired  are  M.L.  and  M.,  measuring  from  4  to  6|  feet. 
Prices  range  from  $0.10  to  $0.50  per  foot.  It  may  be  stated  that  competition 
from  France,  on  account  of  her  depreciated  currency,  has  affected  these  prices. 

Patent  Leather  is  chiefly  imported  from  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
However,  Holland  is  also  manufacturing  patent  leather  of  "a  very  good  quality, 
principally  from  calf  skins  and  small  cow  hides  measuring  up  to  16  feet  per  half 
hide.  Desired  weights  are  L.M.,  M.L.,  and  M.  This  leather  must  be  manu- 
factured in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  suitable  for  this  climate,  without  the 
possibility  of  pasting  or  cracking.    Prices  go  from  26  Canadian  cents  upwards. 

Goats  and  Cabaretta's. — These  skins  are  imported  in  fancy  colours,  with 
fashionable  printings,  principally  from  Germany.  They  are  used  particularly 
for  ladies'  and  children's  boots  and  for  slippers.  Weight  desired  L.M.  and  M. 
They  should  be  packed  in  bundles  consisting  of  12  skins. 

Box  Calf  is  principally  imported  from  Germany  and  France,  in  black  and 
fashionable  colours.  The  skins  measure  from  8  to  15  feet.  Box  calf  is  also 
manufactured  in  Holland.  Prices  c.i.f.  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam  for  black  go 
from  20  Canadian  cents  upwards  and  for  coloured  from  26  Canadian  cents 
upwards. 

Shagreened  Goat  Leathers  are  imported  for  bookbinding  purposes,  fancy 
leather  articles,  etc.,  from  France,  Belgium,  and  England;  fine-glazed  and  dry- 
work  in  all  colours. 

Calf  Leather  for  bookbinding  is  of  little  note  and  consequently  the  import 
is  of  no  importance. 

TERMS 

Terms  of  payment  vary.  Provided  a  manufacturer  has  a  reliable  reputa- 
tion, there  is  no  objection  to  accepting  cash  against  documents.  Otherwise 
terms  of  payment  with  United  States  are  cash  against  documents  less  5  per 
cent  discount;  with  European  countries,  30  days  with  2,  2\  or  3  per  cent  dis- 
count. Cash  against  documents  is  not  suitable,  however,  for  Canada,  since  50 
per  cent  is  wanted  on  arrival  of  the  documents  and  50  per  cent  on  arrival  of 
goods.  Canadian  firms  have  fallen  down  by  not  sending  first  small  consign- 
ments or  large  samples.  Canadian  firms  should  quote  c.i.f.  Amsterdam  or  Rot- 
terdam, with  prices  per  kilogram.  Re-export  trade  is  encouraged  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  duty  in  Holland  on  leather. 

The  total  quantity  of  sole  leather  imported  from  January  to  September, 
1926,  amounted  to  667  metric  tons,  with  a  value  of  $525,200.  The  sources  of 
supply  were  as  follows:  Germany,  160  tons;  Belgium,  224;  France,  146;  Austria, 
116  tons. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  JAVA  IN  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Batavia,  September  15,  1926. — Some  statistics  covering  the  trade  of  Nether- 
lands India  in  1925  are  now  available,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  final 
figures  are  issued  for  the  Outer  Possessions  (i.e.,  islands  other  than  Java  and 
Madura).  Further,  no  detailed  survey  of  exports  from  any  of  the  islands  has 
yet  been  published,  and  import  figures  are  based  on  a  classification  covering 
65  of  the  principal  commodities.  These  have  been  further  regrouped  to  twenty 
for  purposes  of  this  report,  which  thus  can  only  present  a  very  general  survey 
of  the  situation. 
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TOTAL  IMPORTS 

Total  imports  for  1925  (excluding  Government  purchases  for  which  no 
figures  are  yet  available),  are  given  as  530,970,000  fl.  ($212,188,000  gold),  com- 
pared with  a  value  of  466,530,000  fl.  ($186,612,000  gold)  for  1924.  With  exports 
totalling  837,170,000  fl.  ($334,868,000  gold),  there  is  a  favourable  trade  balance 
of  over  300,000,000  fl.,  which  is  some  100,000,000  fl.  less  than  the  balance  for  the 
previous  year. 

Total  imports  are  over  four  times  as  great  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago, 
and  constitute  what  might  be  called  a  "  normal  record,"  or  a  record  for  all  years 
except  the  extraordinary  boom  periods  of  1920  and  1921  when  imports  soared 
to  figures  approximating  800,000,000  guilders*  for  each  year.  Conditions 
during  the  first  six  or  eight  months  of  1925  were  particularly  satisfactory, 
but  then  came  an  unexpected  and  increasing  depression  followed  by  severe 
losses  with  a  tendency  to  offload  at  cost  prices  and  to  maintain  stocks  at  the 
lowest  level.  In  staple  lines  such  as  foodstuffs  the  result  was  merely  a  smaller 
margin  of  profit  on  continued  large  turnover;  in  piece  goods,  hardware,  and 
building  lines  the  effect  on  actual  imports  is  immediately  noticeable  on  perusal 
of  monthly  returns  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

The  share  of  different  countries  in  the  import  trade  of  Java  in  1925  is  indi- 
cated for  the  seven  most  important  sources  of  supply  as  follows,  in  percentages 
of  the  grand  total  of  530,970,000  fl.  indicated  above:  Netherlands,  20  per  cent; 
Great  Britain,  17;  Japan,  14;  Germany,  8;  United  States,  7;  British  India,  5; 
Singapore,  5.  The  percentage  credited  to  Singapore  is  misleading  as  this  repre- 
sents, for  the  most  part,  transhipment  cargo  from  various  sources  of  supply. 

The  principal  ports  of  Java  are  credited  with  distribution  of  imports  in 
values  as  follows:  Sourabaya,  214,650,000  fl.;  Tandjong-Priok  (Batavia), 
153,280,000  fl.;  Samarang,  109,493,000  fl.;  Cheribon,  40,354,000  fl.;  other  ports, 
13,193,000  fl. 

Principal  Groups 
piece  goods 

As  has  been  the  case  in  every  year  for  which  there  are  records,  textile 
fabrics,  tissues  and  yarns  lead  the  principal  groups  of  commodities  imported, 
and  represent  37  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  the  country.  The  business 
is  pretty  well  divided,  for  large  quantities,  between  Holland,  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  with  the  latter  country  leading  under  raw,  unbleached  cotton,  cheap 
prints  and  fancies,  a  position  which  she  seems  to  have  thoroughly  consolidated 
during  the  year  under  review. 

The  price  of  cotton  fell  steadily  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  creating 
uncertainty  and  a  hesitation  in  placing  stock  orders.  However,  value  of  total 
imports  of  all  piece  goods  stands  at  197,760,000  fl.  compared  with  152,330,000 
fl.  for  1924. 

FOOD  AND  DRINK 

Under  the  general  classification  of  "  Food  and  Drink  "  n.s.e.  (64,290,000  fl.: 
$26,716,000  gold)  there  is  a  slight  increase  over  last  year's  figures,  apparently 
represented  in  the  main  by  increased  purchases  of  fish.  This  item,  covering 
both  canned  fish  and  cured  fish,  has  shown  remarkable  increase  in  the  last  five 
years,  and  for  1925  accounted  for  approximately  half  of  all  foodstuffs  coming 


*  Guilder  —  say  42  cents  Canadian. 
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into  the  country  apart  from  rice,  which  is  separately  classified.  Most  of  the 
fish  is  classed  as  "  salted  and  dried  "  and  comes  via  Singapore.  While  imports 
of  tinned  fish  are  increasing  every  year  they  still  represent  not  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  classified  under  the  general  heading. 

RICE 

With  its  separate  classification,  rice  (not  in  the  husk)  stands  third  under 
the  principal  groups  of  import  articles  with  a  value  of  34,770,000  fl.  ($13,908,000 
gold),  which  is  about  the  same  as  for  last  year.  Most  of  this  rice  will  prob- 
ably be  shown  in  detailed  returns  as  from  Singapore,  but  in  reality  represents 
transhipments  from  Burma,  Bangkok,  and  Saigon.  The  figures  are  a  remark- 
able indication  of  the  density  of  population  of  the  island,  and  the  importance 
of  rice  as  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  for  the  native  population,  for  Java 
itself  has  many  millions  of  acres  planted  in  paddy.  It  is  estimated  that  with 
a  normal  crop  the  consumption  of  rice  per  head  per  year  in  some  sections  of 
the  island  is  as  much  as  220  lbs.,  of  which  about  25  lbs.  must  be  imported. 

ENGINES,  MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

Imports  under  this  heading  show  an  increase  in  value  from  28,260,000  fl. 
for  1924  to  29,910,000  fl.  for  the  year  under  review,  but  the  effect  of  extra- 
ordinarily heavy  stocks  laid  down  in  1920  and  1921  is  still  being  felt  in  certain 
lines. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

The  total  value  is  shown  as  26,880,000  fl.,  very  little  different  from  last 
year.  Under  this  heading  presumably  are  included  such  lines  as  galvanized 
roofing,  ceilings,  iron  and  steel  in  sheets  and  plates,  and  wire  nails,  in  which  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  divide  the  business. 

CIGARS,  CIGARETTES  AND  TOBACCO 

Local  manufacture,  particularly  of  cigarettes,  is  extending,  but  the  item 
stands  sixth  among  the  principal  imports  (total  value  1925,  17,510,000  fl. ;  1924, 
19,260,000  fl) . 

FERTILIZERS 

This  is  an  important  item.  Value  of  imports  in  1925  was  15,750,000  fl., 
and  in  1924  19,780,000  fl.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  imported  almost  entirely  from 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Holland,  is  indispensable  to  the 
sugar  industry. 

APPAREL  AND  ARTICLES  OF  FASHION 

There  is  an  increase  under  this  heading  from  a  value  of  10,040,000  fl.  for 
1924  to  12,690,000  fl.  for  the  year  under  review.  About  half  of  this  would  repre- 
sent value  of  manufactured  clothing  of  all  sorts,  in  the  supply  of  which  Japan 
and  Holland  easily  lead. 

Main  lines  under  11  Articles  of  Fashion  "  would  be  rubber  and  other  shoes, 
leatherware,  elastics,  umbrellas  and  sunshades,  and  it  may  be  the  latter  item 
that  again  puts  Japan  in  the  lead  under  this  sub-classification. 

GLASS  AND  EARTHENWARE 

Imports  of  glass  and  earthenware  were  valued  at  11,060,000  fl.,  as  com- 
pared with  8,910,000  fl.  in  1924.  Of  this  Japan  leads  as  a  supplier  under  earth- 
enware (which  represents  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total),  and  this  is  due  to 
heavy  imports  of  plates,  cups  and  saucers  and  similar  articles  of  Japanese  origin. 
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Japan  again  is  the  principal  supplier  of  "  glass  bottles,"  and  leads  the  list  under 
the  heading  of  "  mugs,  bottle  and  bowlwork,  and  other  hollow  glassware  n.s.e.," 
which  last  accounts  for  over  2,000,000  guilders  of  the  total  value  of  the  glass 
imports.    About  one-quarter  of  the  total  purchases  were  of  German  origin. 

MOTOR  CARS 

Imports  show  a  considerable  increase,  the  value  in  1925  being  9,510,000  fl. 
compared  with  only  6,000,000  fl.  in  1924.  A  study  of  old  statistics  shows  a  first 
record  of  cars  imported  into  Java  in  1905  (120,000  fl.),  and  since  that  time, 
up  to  and  including  1925,  the  total  value  of  cars  imported  has  reached  the 
rather  amazing  figure  of  117,480,000  fl.  (approximately  $46,992,000  gold),  or 
almost  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  total  import  trade  of  Java  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

Under  the  general  total  given  for  motor  cars  in  1925  are  included  also 
trucks  and  tractors  (about  500,000  fl.).  According  to  an  unofficial  estimate, 
the  total  number  of  cars  (other  than  trucks  and  tractors)  imported  during  the 
year  was  4,100,  and  of  trucks  and  tractors  275,  of  which  last  about  200  were 
light  one-ton  trucks,  seventy  were  heavier  duty  trucks,  and  the  balance  of  five 
only  were  tractors.    (See  also  ante,  under  "  Canada's  Share  of  the  Trade  "). 

PAPER,  STATIONERY,  ETC. 

Imports  under  this  heading  totalled  in  value  9,170,000  fl.,  as  compared  with 
7,880,000  fl.  for  the  preceding  year.  This  would  include  values  of  newsprint, 
wrapping  paper,  bond  and  writing  paper,  wallpaper  and  all  descriptions  of 
stationery,  cardboard,  drawing  appliances  and  paper  manufactures.  Under 
wrapping  paper  practically  the  entire  import  consists  of  old  newspapers,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  11,000  long  tons  of  old  newspapers,  or  "  overissued  news- 
papers "  as  they  are  called,  valued  at  one  million  guilders,  were  brought  into 
Java  during  1925.  The  United  States  was  the  principal  source  of  supply.  In 
newsprint  the  demand  is  entirely  for  flats,  and  total  imports  are  less  than  those 
of  writing  paper,  the  two  items  together  about  equalling,  in  value,  the  total  for 
old  newspapers.    The  imports  of  wallpaper  are  small. 

TEA 

The  imports  of  tea  from  Japan,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  China,  are  con- 
siderable and  the  item  actually  ranks  twelfth  among  the  principal  groups  of 
imports.  Total  value  for  1925  was  8,150,000  fl.,  a  slight  increase  in  value  over 
the  preceding  year. 

CHEMICALS  AND  MEDICINES 

The  total  value  of  imports  under  this  main  group  is  shown  as  increasing 
from  7,040,000  fl.  in  1924  to  7,960,000  fl.  in  1925.  Medicines  of  various  kinds 
would  account  for  something  over  half  of  the  total  value,  and  the  main  imports 
under  the  heading  of  chemicals  are  sulphur  (practically  all  from  Italy),  caustic 
soda  (Great  Britain  and  the  United  States),  calcium  carbide  (Sweden),  and 
alum  (Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium). 

PAINTS  AND  DYE  STUFFS  AND  TANNING  MATERIALS 

Total  value  of  imports  in  1925  was  7,840,000  fl.  and  showed  an  increase 
over  1924  of  about  one  million  guilders.  For  paints  of  every  description  (which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  this  total) ,  Germany,  Holland  and  Great  Britain  were  the 
principal  sources  of  supply.  The  United  States  had  a  small  share  in  the  busi- 
ness, particularly  in  wet  paints,  including  artificial  indigo,  turpentine,  and 
varnish. 
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RUBBER  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

This  includes  tires  for  motors,  cycles,  and  carriages,  and  the  total  value  of 
the  imports  in  1925  was  7,760,000  fl.,  compared  with  5,550,000  fl.  for  1924. 
Under  automobile  tires  alone  the  total  value  was  over  6,000,000  guilders  for  an 
estimated  import  of  approximately  400,000  tires.  In  value  of  imports  the 
United  States  leads,  but  more  tires  were  actually  imported  from  Japan,  which 
is  credited  with  128,114  tires  compared  with  111,357  from  the  United  States. 
Compared  with  1924,  the  figures  show  a  considerable  gain  for  Japan,*  while 
import  of  tires  from  France  remains  about  the  same.  The  gain  in  value  of 
imports  results  more  from  increased  rubber  prices  than  from  increased  demand 
as  the  figures  show:  1924,  299,296  tires  (4,384,391  fl.) ;  and  1925,  392,892  tires 
(6,328,806  fl.)  The  import  of  bicycle  tires  shows  considerable  increase,  and 
although  Japan  still  leads  in  the  supply,*  a  larger  share  than  enjoyed  last  year 
(or  almost  one-third  of  the  total  business)  is  credited  for  1925  to  the  United 
States. 

HABERDASHERY,  ETC. 

The  Dutch  classification  of  "Kramerij",  which  can  only  be  translated  as 
"Haberdashery",  covers  a  variety  of  articles,  including  glass  buttons,  beads  and 
pearls  of  glass,  cheap  ornaments,  buttons,  cigar  lighters,  and  celluloid  articles. 
It  is  a  trade  divided  between  Japanese  and  Continental  suppliers,  and  the  value 
of  imports  under  the  heading  for  1925  amounted  to  7,020,000  fl.,  a  considerable 
increase  over  average  years,  which  can  be  attributed  to  temporary  native  pros- 
perity  and  consequent  increased  buying  power  of  the  class  of  consumer  interested 
in  these  lines. 

TINPLATE  AND  MANUFACTURES 

Value  of  total  imports  1925,  4,510,000  fl. ;  1924,  5,460,000  fl.  Great  Britain 
is  credited  with  the  bulk  of  the  supply  under  tinplate  itself,  whereas  for  manu- 
factures the  business  was  divided  between  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland. 

COPPER  AND  BRASS  AND  MANUFACTURES 

Value  of  total  imports  under  this  main  group  was  4,070,000  fl.,  with  Ger- 
many leading  in  supply  of  copper  and  brass  sheets.  In  manufactures  of  brass 
and  copper,  Belgium  and  Holland  between  them  supplied  nearly  all  the  brass 
wire,  but  under  copper  wire,  with  Holland  and  Germany  leading,  the  United 
States  had  about  one-fourth  of  the  total.  Over  half  of  the  total  imports  of  brass 
and  copper  conducting  wire  came  from  Holland,  but  Germany  and  Japan  had 
between  them  over  a  third  of  the  total  business.  A  small  percentage  is  credited 
to  the  United  States. 

MATCHES 

Total  value  of  imports  in  1925  was  3,990,000  fl.  The  business  went  mainly 
to  Sweden  and  Japan,  with  the  former  country  well  in  the  lead. 

COAL  AND  COKE 

Australia  and  South  Africa  were  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  coal 
consumed  in  Java  or  bunkered  at  Java  ports  during  1925.  Total  value  of  imports 
is  shown  as  3,190,000  fl. 

Canada's  Share  in  the  Trade 

A  perusal  of  the  foregoing  report  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Canada  is 
taking  little  or  no  share  in  the  import  trade  of  Java;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
general  situation  is  very  encouraging. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  percentage  of  the  business  has  gone  to  Canada 
during  the  year,  for  in  many  lines  where  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  Cana- 


*  One  English  company  ships  from  branch  factory  in  Japan. 
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dian  sales  are  still  so  small  that  they  are  classed  in  analyses  of  origins  under  "all 
other  countries  "  and  thus  lost  for  statistical  purposes  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  aggregate  is  considerable.  Another  point  is  that  figures  issued  here  and 
figures  issued  in  Canada  do  not  agree,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  origin  of  a  good 
many  articles  really  coming  from  Canada  is  shown  as  the  United  States,  because 
the  goods  are  sold  to,  or  exported  through,  export  and  commission  houses,  or 
export  sales  organizations,  in  New  York. 

The  Condensed  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
shows  exports  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
March,  1926,  as  $3,881,792,  compared  with  $1,473,951  for  the  year  1925,  an 
increase  of  much  more  than  100  per  cent  or  $2,407,841  over  1925. 

While  detailed  figures  for  1925  are  not  yet  available,  returns  issued  by  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  credit 
Canada  with  goods  imported  into  Java  and  Madura  to  the  value  of  878,000  fl. 
($353,000  gold)  during  calendar  year  1924,  and  in  preliminary  statistics  with 
1,170,000  fl.  ($470,500  gold)  for  1925. 

According  to  Canadian  figures,  exports  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  amounted 
to  $3,881,792  in  fiscal  year  1926  and  $1,473,951  in  1925.  The  chief  exports 
consisted  of  rubber  and  manufactures,  $644,482  in  1926  ($310,863  in  1925); 
automobiles  and  parts,  $3,125,870  ($1,062,986  in  1925);  canned  fish,  $38,406 
($71,794  in  1925);  and  soda  and  compounds,  $16,170  ($2,891  in  1925). 

Canada  is  credited  in  Netherlands  India  returns  for  1924  with  imports  war- 
ranting separate  origin  classification  in  lines  as  follows  (in  order  of  import- 
ance) :  motor  cars,  motor  accessories,  motor  tires,  canned  fish,  chemicals,  lubri- 
cating oil,  iron  and  steel  construction  material,  soft  goods,  bicycles  and  parts, 
paper  and  paper  manufactures,  tools  and  hardware.  The  1925  returns  will  show 
a  number  of  additional  foodstuffs  lines,  of  which  milk  powder  should  be  given 
separate  classification  and  canned  meats  should  appear  for  the  first  time.  Under 
soft  goods  Canada  is  getting  a  good  share  of  the  trade  in  bathing  suits,  and  some 
business  in  hosiery  and  underwear  lines  for  the  better-class  trade.  In  rubber 
shoes  sales  are  steadily  increasing.  A  number  of  toys  and  novelties  have  been 
introduced  where  suited  to  the  department  store  trade.  In  paper  lines  sales  to 
date  have  been  bond  only.  In  canned  fish,  while  salmon  prices  have  not  been 
competitive,  a  market  has  been  opened  up  and  consolidated  for  Canadian  sar- 
dines, and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  lobster  from  Nova  Scotia.  A  number  of  small 
hardware  lines  are  doing  exceedingly  well,  and  Canadian  carbide  is  coming  on 
the  market  again. 

Java  is  probably  one  of  the  hardest  markets  in  the  world  to  break  into; 
manufacturers  must  be  content  with  small  business  at  first,  but  returns  show 
that  results  will  come  in  time. 


CONDITION  OF  PAPER  AND  PULP  MARKETS  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

CURTAILMENT  OF  OUTPUT 

Kobe,  September  30,  1926. — The  Japan  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association, 
comprising  the  Oji,  Fuji,  Mitsubishi,  Karafuto,  Kogyo,  and  Hokuetsu  com- 
panies, adopted  at  a  meeting  in  August  plans  whereby  they  would  curtail  Lheir 
output  of  fine  and  ordinary  printing  paper  and  imitation  foreign  paper  by  12 
per  cent;  this  agreement  to  remain  in  force  for  one  year  unless  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  demand  should  warrant  a  revision.  The  Oji  and  Mitsubishi  paper 
manufacturing  companies  had  formerly  opposed  the  reduction  in  output  as  they 
wore  reluctant  to  curtail  the  production  of  their  high-grade  printing  and  art 
paper.    There  is  every  indication  that  the  agreement  will  be  successfully  car- 
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ried  out  as  four  influential  outside  mills — the  Nihon  Shiki,  Nihon  Seishi,  Inui 
Seishi,  and  Nishino  Seishi  Kabushiki  Kaisha — have  now  joined  it,  and  have  also 
agreed  to  curtail  production.  On  an  average  the  monthly  production  of  high- 
grade  printing  and  art  paper  is  approximately  20,000,000  pounds.  Both  pro- 
duction and  sales  of  paper  by  the  members  of  the  Japan  Paper  Manufacturers' 
Association  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  showed  increases  over  the 
same  period  of  last  year,  production  increasing  by  11  per  cent  and  sales  by  9.3 
per  cent. 

(In  1,000  lbs.) 
1926  1925 

Output  1   504,929  454,120 

Sales   487,705  446,238 

i     

Excess  of  output   17,224  7,882 

The  market  for  domestic-made  paper  was  very  quiet  during  the  summer, 
but  it  is  almost  necessary  to  overproduce  during  the  spring  and  summer,  as 
trade  always  brightens  up  during  the  autumn.  Then  again  the  inactivity  in 
the  market  for  domestic-made  paper  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  large  stocks  of  paper  have  been  imported.  For  the  first 
five  months  of  the  year  approximately  59,000,000  pounds  were  imported,  an 
increase  of  13,630,000  pounds  over  the  same  period  of  last  year. 


(In  1,000  lbs.) 

1926  1925 

January                                                                                                          12,232  8,716 

February  (                                                       7,852  8,208 

March                                                                                                           12,986  11,716 

April  j.                                                                                  11,934  10,020 

May                                                                                                              13,548  6,312 


58,602  44,972 

This  great  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  sharp  recovery  made  by  the 
Yen  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

NEWSPRINT 

The  circulation  of  newspapers  in  Japan  shows  a  slight  decrease,  and  as  the 
capacity  of  the  mills  engaged  in  making  newsprint  has  been  increased  there  has 
been  consequently  an  overproduction  of  this  class  of  paper  since  the  latter  part 
of  1925. 

The  present  surplus  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  operations  of  the  Fuji 
paper  mills'  new  newsprint  machines  at  Karafuto.  This  will  probably  make 
the  national  mills  decide  on  a  reduction  policy,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  fine 
and  ordinary  printing  paper  and  imitation  foreign  paper.  During  the  latter 
half  of  1925  the  production  of  newsprint  by  Japanese  mills  ran  to  230,653,000 
pounds  or  an  over-production  of  7,185,000  pounds,  and  during  the  first  half  of 
1926  production  was  247,278,000  pounds  with  sales  at  241,927,000  pounds.  At 
least  80  per  cent  of  the  quantity  sold  was  used  in  the  printing  of  newspapers  in 
Japan.    The  balance  was  exported. 

IMPORTATION   OF  PULP  SHOWS  DECREASE 

Until  recently  Canadian  producers  of  sulphite  supplied  practically  the  bulk 
of  the  pulp  imported  into  Japan.  Finnish  and  German  bleached  sulphite  pulps 
are  now  coming  in,  and  there  is  also  a  great  demand  for  Japanese  unbleached 
sulphite.  One  of  the  large  importers  of  pulp  into  Japan  said  the  inflow  of 
cheap  Continental  pulp  was  undoubtedly  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  coal 
strike  in  England,  as  large  quantities  have  been  shipped  to  the  Orient  at  very 
depressed  prices;  for  instance,  German  bleached,  said  to  be  inferior  in  colour 
but  with  a  longer  and  stronger  fibre  than  Canadian,  may  now  be  had  at  $80 
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or  slightly  less  per  long  ton  ci.fi  main  Japanese  ports.  Austrian  bleached  is 
being  offered  at  182.50,  and  Finnish  bleached,  prime  quality,  at  $83.50  per  ton 
c.i.f.  The  difference  in  price  between  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  about  2  sen  per  pound,  so  while  imported  bleached  was 
sold  at  9  sen  per  pound  in  Japan,  Japanese  makers  used  to  sell  their  first-quality 
easy  bleaching  at  7  sen  or  somewhat  higher  per  pound.  Finding  that  this  price 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  owing  to  European  competition,  as  bleached  is 
now  being  sold  by  large  importers  at  8T2o  to  8T3o  sen  per  pound,  the  Japanese 
producers  of  pulp  (the  Oji  and  the  Karafuto  paper  companies)  are  now  eagerly 
canvassing  the  market  with  a  view  to  disposing  of  their  stock  at  prices  around 
6J  sen  per  pound.  It  is  understood  that  both  companies  are  holding  large 
stock®,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  15,000  tons  each. 

The  quantity  of  pulp  imported  during  August  was  5,931  tons  valued  at 
1,037,849  yen,  which  brought  the  year's  total  up  to  35,685  tons  valued  at  6,328,- 
038  yen.  These  figures  represent  a  falling  off  in  imports  of  40,861  tons  valued 
at  8,478,914  yen  when  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

The  downward  trend  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  large 
stocks  were  carried  over  from  last  year,  but  more  so  to  the  marked  expansion 
in  the  pulp-making  industry  of  this  country. 

Of  the  pulp  imported  in  August,  256  tons  were  mechanical,  Germany  (152 
tons)  and  Sweden  being  the  sources  of  supply;  and  of  ''other  pulp",  5,928  tons 
were  brought  in,  the  following  (in  order  of  importance),  being  the  countries 
of  origin:  Canada,  3,728  tons;  Sweden,  629  tons;  Germany,  397  tons;  Austria, 
304  tons;  England,  248  tons;  Italy,  247  tons;  Norway,  238  tons;  United  States, 
103  tons;  France,  34  tons. 

A  complete  monthly  return  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  paper 
imported  into  Japan  with  Countries  of  Origin  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  is  available  to  interested  Canadian  firms  on 
application. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosrgave 

Shanghai,  October  15,  1926. — The  commitments  of  the  local  flour  mills 
during  the  past  month  amount  to  some  30,000  to  40,000  tons  of  foreign  wheat 
at  prices  ranging  from  G $47. 65  to  G$49  per  ton  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  half  Canadian 
and  half  American.  Business  is  difficult  at  the  moment  owing  to  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  buyers'  ideas  of  prices  and  rates  ruling  in  the  foreign  markets. 
Canadian  wheat  No.  4  is  quoted  at  GS49.35  per  ton  for  December  shipment, 
the  equivalent  of  5.35  taels,  while  the  local  flour  mills  are  offering  to  buy  at 
4.90  taels  per  picul.  American  Western  Red  No.  2  is  rated  at  GS51.75  per  ton 
c.i.f.  Shanghai  for  January  shipment,  and  in  bulk  G$52.25,  the  equivalent  of  5  40 
taels  for  bulk  shipments.   Buyers  are  offering  35  to  40  tael  cents  less  per  picul. 

There  is  little  or  no  stock  of  foreign  wheat  being  held  locally.  The  first 
shipment  of  the  new  season  is  due  to  reach  Shanghai  in  early  November.  Chinese 
wheat  is  standing  at  4.70  taels  per  picul  December  delivery.  Stocks  of  Chinese 
wheat  are  plentiful,  and  stand  at  present  approximately  40,000  tons.  All  the 
local  mills  are  working  and  making  fair  profits  on  their  milled  product.  Chinese 
flour  is  quoted  at  2.34  taels  per  sack,  though  there  has  been  some  speculative 
activity  on  the  flour  exchange  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  present  low  exchange 
militates  against  the  importation  of  foreign  flour  which  has  prompted  speculators 
to  increase  the  price  of  Chinese  flour. 

American  Club  Straight  is  selling  at  G$1.65  per  sack,  the  equivalent  of 
2.80  to  2.90  taels,  but  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction.    Cabled  advices 
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received  during  the  week  by  importers  place  the  price  of  Australian  wheat  at 
£12  7s.  6d.  per  ton  or  5.70  taels  per  picul.  This  is  too  high  for  the  Shanghai 
market. 

Outport  Conditions. — Due  to  the  exceptionally  heavy  transit  taxes  which 
are  at  present  being  imposed  in  the  lower  Yangtsze  Valley,  flour  mills  situated 
near  the  sources  of  supply  have  an  even  greater  advantage  over  Shanghai  mills 
than  obtains  under  normal  conditions,  and  are  working  full  time  and  making 
good  profits.  Native  wheat  costs  in  Shanghai  approximately  Mex.  $3  a  picul 
more  than  it  costs  in  the  interior,  and  native  wheat  is  therefore  out  of  line  with 
flour  prices  so  far  as  Shanghai  mills  are  concerned,  for  though  the  Shanghai  mills 
are  working  on  full  time,  it  was  on  wheat  purchased  and  shipped  to  Shanghai 
before  the  excessive  taxation  now  in  force  became  effective. 

While  exchange  is  unfavourable  for  imports  at  present,  Canadian  and 
American  wheat  is  at  a  low  gold  price  and  a  sllight  improvement  in  the  price 
of  silver  would  make  it  possible  to  contract  for  foreign  wheat  to  advantage, 
particularly  if  the  tax  conditions  described  above  continue  to  apply  in  the  case 
of  local  wheat. 

The  Tientsin  mills  find  themselves  in  an  unfortunate  position.  It  is 
expensive  for  them  to  get  indigenous  wheat  delivered  from  interior  points:  owing 
to  heavy  taxation  and  high,  cost  of  obtaining  freight  cars.  Shanghai  operators 
on  the  other  hand,  aided  by  extremely  low  freight  rates,  are  shipping  large 
quantities  of  flour  into  Tientsin,  where  it  can  be  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
local  manufacture  at  that  point.  It  is  said  that  ocean  freight  rates  as  low  as 
2.50  taels  per  ton  have  been  given  on  flour  shipments  from  Shanghai  to  Tientsin. 

All  China  buyers  are  at  the  moment,  however,  forced  to  exercise  consid- 
erable caution  in  purchasing  foreign  supplies,  of  both  wheat  and  flour  due  to 
the  steady  drop  in  silver,  and  any  improvement  in  the  situation  is  expected  to 
result  in  substantial  orders  for  both  commodities  particularly  from  Canada. 


TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  October  10,  1926. — China  is  at  present  passing  through  the  most 
severe  crisis  since  the  revolution  due  to  the  serious  advance  of  the  Southern 
nationalist  forces  against  the  North,  which  has  paralyzed  trade  on  China's  main 
artery— the  Yangtsze  river  and  its  most  important  distributing  point,  the  twin 
cities  of  Hankow  and  Wuchang,  which  are  at  the  time  of  writing  in  the  hands  of 
the  Southern  forces  with  heavy  fighting  proceeding.  As  a  result,  not  only  has 
shipping  practically  ceased  between  Shanghai  and  the  Upper  Yangtsze  ports 
but  a  complete  stoppage  of  the  Hankow-Peking  Railway  has  resulted,  together 
with  severe  congestion  on  the  Shanghai-Nanking  railway  and  the  Nanking- 
Tientsin  railway,  due  to  the  movement  of  military  troops.  Trade  in  the  main 
outports,  particularly  in  those  commodities  due  for  shipment  to  the  interior  or 
export  therefrom,  is  seriously  disorganized,  and  the  repercussion  of  the  chaotic 
state  of  affairs  in  the  interior  is  evident  in  practically  all  lines  of  business. 
Importers  are  therefore  extremely  wary  in  future  commitments,  and  buying  in 
all  staple  lines  is  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 

Interior  points  are  reported  to  be  very  short  of  necessities,  and  the  slightest 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  internal  transportation  would  undoubtedly 
mean  a  movement  of  accumulated  outport  sto.cks  into  consumption. 

Customs  authorities,  however,  report  receipts  from  both  imports  and  exports 
for  the  first  half  of  1926  higher  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
indicating  that  China  has  again  upheld  its  reputation  for  carrying  on  trade  under 
conditions  which  would  spell  chaos  in  any  Western  country. 
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In  North  China  and  Manchuria,  due  to  the  absence  of  civil  disturbance, 
conditions  are  more  favourable  than  they  have  been  for  many  months  past, 
though  conditions  in  Central  and  South  China  indirectly  affect  wide  trading 
through  the  whole  of  China's  territory. 

Though  the  lack  of  supplies  from  the  interior  to  the  main  outports  should 
mean  a  decided  increase  in  foreign  imports,  particularly  of  such  commodities  as 
flour  and  wheat,  the  recent  sensational  drop  in  the  value  of  silver  compared  with 
the  gold  dollar  has  made  buying  of  foreign  commodities  extremely  difficult  and 
for  future  commitments  practically  impossible. 

The  official  lifting  of  the  boycott  at  Canton  against  British  goods  was 
announced  on  the  10th  instant,  and  it  is  hoped  that  normal  trading  will  rapidly 
be  resumed  between  Hong  Kong  and  Canton.  The  Cantonese  propose  to  levy  a 
surtax  on  all  foreign  goods  of  2^  per  cent;  this,  however,  has  not  been  officially 
recognized  as  yet  by  the  Treaty  Powers  in  Peking.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  the 
Chinese  merchants  in  Canton  and  the  Southern  Provinces  will  rapidly  re-establish 
their  old  contact  with  suppliers  in  Hong  Kong,  and  that  there  will  be  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  volume  of  imports  and  exports  between  these  two  important 
centres. 

For  the  next  few  months  it  would  be  advisable  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  exercise  considerable  caution  in  their  dealings  with  all  firms  in  China  other 
than  those  who  have  been  long  established  and  are  financially  sound.  No  new 
contacts  should  be  made  without  reference  to  this  office. 

GRAIN  PRICES  IN  ARGENTINA 

According  to  a  cablegram  received  by  the  Argentine  Legation  in  London, 
the  prices  of  cereals  in  the  Argentine  Republic  on  October  19  were  as  follows: 
wheat  (barletta),  pesos  12.70  to  Brazil  pesos  14.80;  flaxseed,  15.40;  oats,  pesos 
6.25;  maize,  yellow  5.85,  red  5.95,  golden  6.85. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  States  Tariff  Definition  of  Standard  Newsprint  Paper 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  Representative  at  the  British  Embassy,  Washington, 
of  the  Canadian  Department  of  External  Affairs,  writes  that  in  a  decision  just 
handed  down  by  the  United  States  Customs  Court  it  is  held  that  certain  news- 
print paper  containing  80  per  cent  mechanically  ground  wood-pulp  and  20  per 
cent  sulphate  is  entitled  to  free  entry  as  standard  newsprint  paper  under  para- 
graph 1672  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  The  court's  conclusions  in  the  case  are 
summarized  as  follows:  "The  term  4  standard  newsprint  paper'  being  without 
any  definite  or  uniform  trade  meaning,  must  be  construed  in  its  ordinary  sense. 
Hence  paragraph  1672  of  the  Act  of  1922  contemplates  newsprint  of  a  standard 
weight  of  not  less  than  30  or  more  than  35  pounds  per  ream  of  500  sheets,  24  by 
36  inches,  of  tensile  strength  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  high- 
speed newspaper  presses  with  a  minimum  of  'breaks',  and  of  a  texture,  quality, 
finish,  etc.,  in  insure  the  ready  absorption  of  ink  and  the  production  of  clear 
impression  without  indication  thereof  on  the  reverse  side.  While  the  purchasing 
publisher  determines  the  colour,  he  regards  as  immaterial  the  nature  or  kind  of 
ingredients  which  compose  the  paper." 

Customs  Tariff  of  the  Irish  Free  State 

Before  the  Irish  Free  State  was  formed  the  whole  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  were  under  the  same  customs  tariff.  The  Irish  Free  State,  as  from  April 
1,  1923,  has  been  a  separate  customs  area,  meaning  that  it  has  had  in  force  a 
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tariff  of  its  own.  The  new  Free  State,  at  the  outset,  adopted  the  tariff  of  Great 
Britain,  including  the  then  existing  preferences  for  Empire  goods.  Much  of  this 
tariff  it  has  kept  in  force,  but  it  has  also  introduced  changes  in  the  original 
schedule  of  duties  and  has  added  to  the  list  of  dutiable  commodities. 

Canada  has  been  accorded  all  Empire  preferences  ever  allowed  in  the  Irish 
Free  State  and  reciprocally  grants  the  British  preference  of  the  Canadian  tariff 
to  Irish  Free  State  products.  The  appended  table  contains  in  condensed  form, 
with  rates  of  duty  in  force,  almost  a  complete  list  of  articles  on  which  there  is 
at  present  a  British  preferential  tariff  in  the  Irish  Free  State. 


General 
Tariff 

Ordinary  passenger  motor  cars  adval.  33^  per  cent 

Commercial  motor   vehicles,    (some   exceptions   including   chassis   for  motor 

trucks)  adval.  33  3  per  cent 

Motoi  bicycles  and  motor  tricycles  ad  val.  33J  per  cent 

Parts  and  accessories  of  dutiable  motor  cars,  etc.  (but  excluding  rubber  tires) . .  ad  val.  33^  per  cent 
Musical  instruments,  parts  and  accessories,  but  excluding  records  or  other  means  of 

reproducing  music  ad  val.  33J  per  cent 

Clocks  and  watches  and  component  parts  thereof  ad  val.  33J  per  cent 

Cinematograph  films,  per  linear  foot,  If  inches  wide   £d.  Id.  or  5d. 

Currants  (dried  or  otherwise  preserved  without  sugar)  per  cwt.  2s. 

Raisins;  prunes;  plums,  dried  or  preserved;  French  plums;  prunellos;  figs  and  fig  cake; 

(being  fruit  dried  or  otherwise  preserved  without  sugar)  per  cwt.  10s.  6d. 

Fruit,  candied,  crystallized  or  otherwise  preserved  with  sugar,  or  other  sweetening 

matter  per  pound  3|d. 

Canned  fruit  in  syrup,  when  fruit  itself  not  dutiable,  and  syrup  contains  not  more 

than  33^  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter  per  pound  ljd. 

Other  fruit  in  syrup  per  pound  3|d. 

Preparations  made  from  or  containing  cocoa  per  pound  6d. 

Cigars  per  pound  15s.  7d. 

Cigarettes  per  pound  12s.  7d. 

Other  manufactured  tobacco,  including  snuff  per  pound  9s.  9£d.  to 

lis.  10|  d. 

Sugar  confectionery,  comprising  breads,  biscuits,  cakes,  cake  mixtures,  puddings  and 
powders  (other  than  medicinal  powders)  sweetened  with  sugar  or  other  sweeten- 
ing matter  and  not  containing  cocoa;  sweetmeats,  caramel,  jams,  marmalades 
and  jellies  not  containing  cocoa;  peels  and  fruits  candied,  crystallized  or 
otherwise  preserved  with  sugar  or  any  other  sweetening  matter,  and  not 
containing  cocoa  per  pound  3f  d. 

Brandy,  rum,  Geneva,  and  certain  other  spirits  or  strong  waters  per  proof  gallon  75s.  4d.  to 

78s.  4d. 

Liqueurs,  etc.  in  bottles  not  to  be  tested  per  liquid  gallon  102s.  5d.  to 

104s.  5d. 

Perfumed  spirits  per  liquid  gallon  £6  to 

£6  3s.  5d. 

Wines  not  exceeding  30  degrees  of  proof  spirit  per  gallon  2s.  6d. 

Wines,  30  to  42  degrees  per  gallon  6s. 

Wines,  for  each  additional  degree  per  gallon  6d. 

Additional  duty  on  still  wine  in  bottles  per  gallon  2s. 

Additional  duty  on  sparkling  wine  per  gallon  12s.  6d. 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 
f  of  full  rate 

f  of  full  rate 
f  of  full  rate 
I  of  full  rate 

I  of  full  rate 
§  of  full  rate 
f  of  full  rate 
I  of  full  rate 

I  of  full  rate 

f  of  full  rate 

f  of  full  rate 
I  of  full  rate 
I  of  full  rate 
f  of  full  rate 
I  of  full  rate 

f  of  full  rate 


f  of  full  rate 

General  tariff  less  2s.  6d. 

General  tariff  less  3s.  4d. 

General  tariff  less  4s. 
60  per  cent  of  full  rate 
66|  per  cent  of  full  rate 
66f  per  cent  of  full  rate 
50  per  cent  of  full  rate 
70  per  cent  of  full  rate. 


Japanese  Duty  Concession  on  Certain  Containers 

Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kobe, 
writes  that  Japanese  duties  on  containers,  which  fall  under  Import  Tariff  Law, 
Article  VIII,  Clause  2,  (2),  has  been  abrogated  as  from  October  7,  in  respect  of 
the  following  articles:  iron  cylinders  to  contain  compressed  gas;  iron  drums  to 
contain  oils,  dyestuffs,  acids  or  molasses;  gunnies  to  contain  sugar,  fixed  oils, 
flour,  or  cement;  barrels  to  hold  coal  tar,  beer,  miso,  soy,  or  liquors;  aluminium 
cans  to  hold  beer;  and  tin  cans  for  eatables. 

The  Japanese  tariff  provision  referred  to  provides  for  exemption  from  import 
duty  of  certain  articles  if  they  are  to  be  re-exported  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  importation. 


Import  of  Radio  Apparatus  into  Peru 

Advice  has  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  Cuetara,  Consul  of  Peru  at  Montreal, 
that  by  virtue  of  a  transfer  by  the  Peruvian  Broadcasting  Company  to  the 
Government  of  Peru  of  its  rights  and  properties,  the  importation  of  radio  appar- 
atus and  accessories  into  Peru  will  no  longer  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  com- 
pany mentioned.  Therefore,  there  will  now  be  no  restriction  on  the  importation 
of  these  articles,  other  than  the  previous  payment  of  the  customs  duties  leviable. 
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Conditions  in  France  for  Applying  Reduced  Tariff 

•  According  to  a  Presidential  Decree  of  October  6,  says  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  Journal,  a  change  is  made  in  the  rule  respecting  the  customs  duty  on  goods 
imported  into  France  after  having  been  manufactured  or  worked  in  a  third 
country  entitled  to  more  favourable  tariff  treatment  in  France  than  the  original 
country  of  origin  of  the  goods.  Formerly,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
more  favourable  duty  applicable  to  goods  from  the  third  country,  the  working 
executed  in  that  country  had  to  amount  to  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  value 
estimated  at  the  place  and  moment  of  import  (customs  duties  excluded).  This 
criterion  is  now  abandoned,  and  it  is  provided  that,  except  as  otherwise  pre- 
scribed in  treaties,  goods  worked  in  a  third  country  enjoying  more  favourable 
tariff  treatment  than  the  country  of  origin  are  to  pay  the  duties  applicable  to 
goods  from  the  intermediary  country — (a)  if  the  working  has  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete transformation,  making  the  goods  lose  their  "  identite  d'origine";  {b)  in  the 
case  of  goods  not  completely  transformed,  or  partly  worked,  if  the  working  in 
the  third  country  renders  the  goods  dutiable  under  a  tariff  heading  more  highly 
taxed  than  the  raw  material  (surtaxes  of  "  entrepot  "  and  "  origine  "  included). 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  as  follows:  supply  and  delivery  of  one  plain 
milling  machine,  including  equipment,  as  specified.  (Tenders  close  Januarv  12, 
1927.) 

The  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(refer  to  file  No.  29077)  . 

Tenders  in  continuity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
New  Zealand  Government  Railway  Department,  Wellington,  and  the  Auckland 
Electric  Power  Board,  as  follows: — 

Hutt  Valley  New  Locomotive  Workshops. — Switchgear,  armoured  cables, 
junction  boxes,  trifurcating  boxes,  motor-generator  sets,  lamps  and  reflectors 
(tenders  close  December  15,  1926). 

Hillside  New  Locomotive  Workshops. — Switchgear,  armoured  cables,  junc- 
tion boxes,  trifurcating  boxes,  motor-generator  sets,  lamps  and  reflectors  (tenders 
close  January  17,  1927). 

Otahuhu  New  Car  and  Wagon  Workshops. — Switchgear,  armoured  cables, 
junction  boxes,  motor-generator  sets,  lamps  and  reflectors  (tenders  close  January 
31,  1927). 

Auckland  Electric  Power  Boord. — Supply  and  delivery  of  the  Power  Board's 
requirements  of  alternating  current  meters  for  a  period  of  three  years  (tenders 
close  December  20,  1926). 

These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Railway  Board,  Wellington,  and  the  Chairman, 
Auckland  Electric  Power  Board,  Auckland,  in  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  9,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  9,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  30,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Iraly  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


Parity 

oo"  u.m 

.1390 

.193 

.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 

1.080 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.14125 
.498 
.3709 
2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.193 

4.87| 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
.708 


.567 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 

October  30,  November  9, 

1926  1926 

$4.8387  $4.8475 


.1389 
.0296 
.0252 
.0316 
.3995 
.0426 
.1513 
.0520 
.1926 
.2376 


.2668 
.2655 
.1412 
.4890 
.4524 


.4767 
.4075 
.1359 

4.8400 


.1392 
.0296 
.0252 
.0318 
.3999 
.0416 
.1512 
.0520 
.1928 
.2373 
.0124 
.2500 
.2670 
.2663 
.1412 
.4906 
.4525 
.3650 
.9986 
.4762 
.4070 
.1356 


4.8400 


1.007—1.0162  1.0037—1.0150 


.5887 
.4025 
1.5800 
.5615 


.5912 
.4025 
3.5950 
.5662 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following;  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford.  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1221.  Chocolate  Bars. — A  British  firm  in  Tsingtao  desire  connections  with  a  reliable 
Canadian  house  for  chocolate  bars.   Samples  and  quotations  to  be  sent  direct. 

1222.  Frozen  Halibut. — An  Ostend  (Belgium)  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  frozen  halibut. 

1223.  Canned  Goods. — Antwerp  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
canned  salmon,  lobsters,  condensed  milk,  and  other  canned  goods.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 
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1224.  Canned  Goods. — A  Brussels  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned 
salmon,  pilchard,  sardines,  and  canned  fruit.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1225.  Dressed  Poultry. — A  Sheffield  firm  of  wholesale  poultry  dealers  are  interested,  as 
buyers,  in  establishing  direct  connections  with  Canadian  shippers. 

1226.  Eggs. — A  Glasgow  produce  agent,  who  deals  principally  with  wholesale  warehouses 
and  multiple  buyers,  desires  an  agency  for  Canadian  produce,  principally  eggs. 

Miscellaneous 

1227.  Maize,  Barley,  Oats,  Bran. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  maize,  barley,  oats,  and  bran.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1228.  Grains. — An  Antwerp  firm  of  grain  importers  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  grain. 

1229.  Grains,  Oilcake. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
grains  and  oilcake.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1230.  Virginian  Red  Cob  Maize. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  growers 
of  Virginian  red  cob  maize  for  seeding  punposes.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1231.  Seeds. — An  agricultural  society  at  Jodoigne  (Belgium)  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  wheat  and  oat  seeds. 

1232.  Seeds. — A  Brussels  seed  merchant  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
clover,  alfalfa,  and  mangel  seeds.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1233.  Seeds. — A  firm  at  Wetteren  (Belgium)  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
mangel,  vegetable,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  prairy  (mixtures  or  artificial)  seeds.  Prices  c.i.f. 
Antwerp. 

1234.  Seeds. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp  on  seeds  of 
the  following  varieties:  clover,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley. 

1235.  Eastern  Spruce  and  Maple;  Douglas  Fir. — A  London  firm  of  commission  brokers 
are  desirous  of  effecting  a  connection  with  Eastern  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers  of 
spruce  and  maple  and  British  Columbia  exporters  of  Douglas  fir. 

1236.  Linoleum. — A  British  importing  firm  in  Tientsin,  North  China,  desire  to  receive 
samples,  literature,  and  quotations  c.i.f.  on  linoleum. 

1237.  Underwear  (Ladies'  and  Children's). — An  importing  house  in  Shanghai  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  literature,  catalogues,  and  c.i.f.  quotations  on  ladies'  and  children's 
underwear. 

1238.  Commercial  Chemicals. — An  Amsterdam  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  quota- 
tions on  commercial  chemicals. 

1239.  Ores,  Chemicals. — A  Dutch  agent  wishes  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  ores,  chemicals,  raw  materials,  and  bog  ore. 

1240.  Chemical  Products. — A  Brussels  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
all  kinds  of  chemical  products.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1241.  Radio  Sets  and  Accessories. — A  British  importing  firm  with  branches  throughout 
China  desire  catalogues  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Harbin.  Manchuria,  for  radio  sets  and  acces- 
sories. 

1242.  Wire  Nails. — A  Bristol  house  would  consider  quotations  on  Canadian  wire  nails. 
This  house  are  regular  buyers  of  25-  to  50-ton  lots.    C.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  in  sterling. 

1243.  Padlocks  and  Rimlocks. — A  Birmingham  house  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  a  line  of  cheap  carded  padlocks;  also  of  japanned  rimlocks,  cheap 
quality,  square  case  stamped  steel,  4&  inches  long  by  2|  inches  wide,  complete  with  mineral 
knobs  approximately  2f  inches. 

1244.  Asbestos  Products. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  engineers,  merchants,  and  mill  furnishers 
invite  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  asbestos  pro- 
ducts used  in  engineering  industries,  etc. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg. — Ascania,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  19. 

To  London. — Batsford,  Nov.  23;  Brecon,  Nov.  25;  Balfour,  Nov.  27 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter,  C.G.M.M..,  Nov.  24;  Ariano,  Furness.  Withy,  Nov.  23. 

To  Liverpool. — Moveria,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  25;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion,  Nov. 
27;  Montcalm,  Nov.  19;  Montclare,  Nov.  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Huronian,  Nov.  20;  Colonian,  Nov.  27 — both  White  Star-Dominion 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Nov.  20  (calls  at  Dundee) ;  Cairaglen,  Nov  26 
— both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Carmia,  Nov.  19;  Athenia,  Nov.  25 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
To  Southampton. — Minnedosa.  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  17. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Nov.  18;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  25 — 
both  Manchester  Liners. 
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To  Hull.— Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Nov.  23. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  19. 
To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Nov.  16. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  17;  Canadian  Hunter,  C.G.M.M.. 
Nov.  24. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Nov.  26. 
To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 
To  Hamburg. — Porsanger,,  Nov.  20;    Brant   County,   Nov.   27 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports  Ltd.;  Balfour,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  27;  Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  25. 
To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svandhild,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Nov.  21. 
To  Italian  Ports. — Valcerusa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Nov.  30. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Trelissick,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Trelissick  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  20;  Canadian  Planter. 
C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  22. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Nov.  15. 
To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line.  Nov.  14. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer, 
C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M., 
Nov.  24. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown)  . — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  22; 
Ceuta,  Canada  SS.  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Newfoundland  (via  Quebec). — Northland,  Clarke  Steamship  Line,  Nov.  17. 

From  Quebec 

To  Glasgow— Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  18. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Dec.  7;  Metagama,  Dec.  11;  Montcalm,  Dec.  15 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  London. — Bawtry,  Dec.  4;  Bothwell,  Dec.  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Glasgow. — Brandon,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  18. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Dec.  1;   Minnedosa,  Dec.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Dec.  1;   Minnedosa,  Dec.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Hamburg. — Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  11. 

From  Halifax 

To  London  and  Hull. — Bay  State,  Nov.  17;  Ariano,  Nov.  27 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Southampton. — Orca,  R.M.S.P.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Merchant,  Nov.  22;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  29 — 
both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Nov.  24;  Wheatmore,  Nov.  29 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Newfoundland,  Nov.  24;  Sachem,  Dec.  5— both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  (via  North  Sydney). — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  Nov.  30. 
To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Skipper,  Farquhar  SS 
Nov.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  C.G.M  M ,  Nov  19- 
Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  Dec.  3. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  Nov.  17;  Caledonia,  Dec.  1 — both  Pick- 
ford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Mara,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Dec.  18. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific.  Dec.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Mhke  and  Hong  Kong. — Philoctetes,  Nov.  25-  Tyndareus  Dec 
16— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Africa  Mara,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tsingtau.— London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Dec.  17. 

To. Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line 
Nov.  17. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Hull.— Langton  Hall,  Nov.  15;  City  of  Singapore,  Dec.  15 
— both  Ellerman  &  Bucknall. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Skirmisher,  Nov.  16;  Canadian 
Freighter,  Dec.  11— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Marseilles,  Babcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Timova,  Nov.  15; 
Fella  Dec.  15 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 
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STABILIZATION  OF  THE  BELGIAN  FRANC 

Tkade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  October  27,  1926.— The  successful  negotiation  of  a  $100,000,000 
foreign  loan  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  and  the  opening  of  discount  credits 
stated  to  total  nearly  $35,000,000  by  a  powerful  international  group  of  bankers, 
has  at  last  enabled  the  Belgian  Government  on  October  25  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  the  Belgian  franc  had  been  stabilized. 

With  the  stabilization  decree,  inflation  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
proceeds  of  the  loan,  which  will  be  paid  directly  to  the  National  Bank  of 
Belgium,  are  to  be  applied  to  reduce  the  Government's  debt  to  the  bank  and 
secure  the  stability  of  the  Belgian  exchange.  As  the  loan  was  issued  at  a 
price  of  94  the  proceeds  will  amount  to  about  3,400,000,000  francs  at  the 
stabilization  rate  and  the  Government's  debt  to  the  bank  will  be  decreased  from 
a  total  of  6,705,000,000  francs  to  3,305,000,000  francs.  This  figure  will  be 
further  reduced  to  approximately  2,000,000,000  francs  through  the  revaluation 
of  the  metal  reserves  and  assets  of  the  bank,  which  will  yield  a  profit  of  over 
1,300,000,000  francs  to  the  Government,  This  balance  will  finally  be  wiped  out 
altogether  in  three  to  four  years'  time  by  the  sinking  fund  established  a  few 
months  ago  for  this  purpose. 

To  satisfy  certain  foreign  interests,  the  Belgian  currency  is  to  be  definitely 
stabilized  with  a  cover  of  gold  or  cash  amounting  to  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
which  40  per  cent  (three-quarters  gold)  will  represent  the  legal  cover  of  the 
<    note  circulation  and  10  per  cent  a  supplementary  reserve. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
National  Bank  of  October  21,  the  fiduciary  circulation  then  amounted  to 
9,405,909,600  francs.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  (3,400,000,000  francs),  the 
revaluated  metal  reserves  and  assets  (2,370,000,000  francs),  and  the  "special" 
holdings  of  the  Bank  in  foreign  bills  (880,000,000  francs)  together  amount  to 
6,650,000,000  francs,  thus  forming  a  cover  of  approximately  70  per  cent.  Taking 
into  account  the  demand  liabilities  of  the  bank  (about  767,500,000  francs)  the 
cover  amounts  to  about  65  per  cent. 

THE  BELGA 

For  convenience,  the  rate  of  exchange  will  now  be  quoted  in  belgas.  The 
new  token  does  not  exist  as  a  note  or  coin,  but  has  been  chosen  as  Belgium's 
new  gold  standard.  The  Belgian  franc  remains  in  circulation,  but  its  legal 
value  is  now  fixed  at  about  one-seventh  of  its  former  par  value.  As  it  is  worth 
approximately  14.5  gold  centimes  (2.78  cents),  it  is  too  small  a  unit  to  be 
employed  in  foreign  transactions,  and  the  new  unit  chosen  is  simply  a  multiple 
of  the  franc.  This  multiple,  five  francs,  is  called  the  belga,  and  five  francs  may 
at  any  time  be  reckoned  as  one  belga  and  conversely. 

The  belga  is  considered  as  containing  0.209211  grams  of  fine  gold,  so  that 
the  Belgian  franc  theoretically  has  the  same  value  as  0.04184  grams  of  gold. 
At  par  the  dollar  is  worth  7.19193  belgas  or  35.96  francs,  and  the  pound 
sterling  at  par  is  equal  to  35  belgas.  The  belga  will  fluctuate  slightly,  within 
the  limits  of  the  gold  points. 

While  the  National  Bank  is  authorized  to  issue  belga  notes,  these  will  also 
bear  an  inscription  in  francs.  Theoretically  the  forced  rate  of  exchange  has 
disappeared  and  eventually  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  species  from  the  bf.nk 
in  return  for  notes.  The  date  when  this  may  be  done  will  be  fixed  by  royal 
decree.  Meanwhile  the  export  of  gold  or  its  equivalent  from  Belgium  is  still 
subject  to  certain  restrictions.  These  will  be  removed  just  as  soon  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  assured  that  the  exchange  markets  are  favourable  and  that  capital 
is  returning  to  Belgium.  In  the  case  of  payments  to  be  made  abroad,  however, 
the  bank  will  exchange  foreign  currencies  or  bills  against  the  presentation  of 
Belgian  notes.  The  immediate  object  of  the  Government  in  creating  the  belga 
is  to  facilitate  international  exchange  transactions. 

NEW  SILVER  COINAGE 

The  Government  has  decided  shortly  to  withdraw  the  five-franc  and  twenty- 
franc  notes  in  circulation  and  replace  them  by  coins  of  the  same  denomination, 
probably  of  silver,  and  having  an  intrinsic  value  approximately  equal  to  their 
face  value.  The  amount  of  the  note  circulation  thus  affected  is  about  800.000.000 
francs.  During  the  minting  and  replacing  operation  the  notes  will  continue  to 
be  legal  currency.  The  State  will  thus  take  over  part  of  the  bank's  liabilities 
and  will  be  credited  by  the  bank  with  a  corresponding  sum. 

PREVIOUS  ATTEMPT  AT  STABILIZATION 

Slightly  over  a  year  ago  the  Belgian  franc  was  dissociated  from  the  French 
franc  and  stabilized  at  approximately  22  francs  to  the  dollar  through  the  action 
of  the  Belgian  Government  upon  the  exchange  markets.  The  success  of  this 
stabilization  attempt  also  depended  upon  the  securing  of  an  important  foreign 
loan,  the  granting  of  which  had  been  made  subject  to  certain  conditions  being 
complied  with.  Negotiations  dragged,  however,  the  Government  failed  to  pro- 
vide against  the  danger  of  a  large  floating  debt,  and  with  the  lack  of  confidence 
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in  the  Government's  plans  and  the  coming  into  play  of  other  factors  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1174  of  July  31,  1926)  the  Government,  after 
five  months,  was  forced  to  abandon  its  support  of  the  franc. 

Left  to  itself  on  March  15  last,  the  Belgian  franc  rapidly  fell  to  the  level 
of  the  French  currency  after  which  both  depreciated  in  sympathy,  the  peak  of 
depreciation  being  reached  four  months  later  during  the  crisis  which  preceded 
the  formation  of  a  stable  government  in  France  in  the  middle  of  July.  In  these 
four  months  of  great  anxiety  for  the  Belgians  of  all  classes,  the  franc  had 
fallen  from  22  to  the  dollar  to  over  47  francs  to  the  dollar,  thus  losing  over 
half  its  purchasing  power  abroad.  With  confidence  partly  restored  in  France, 
the  French  franc  rose  and  with  it  the  Belgian,  and  in  the  first  week  of  August 
the  rate  had  recovered  to  about  36  Belgian  francs  to  the  dollar.  Since  then  it 
has  fluctuated  within  the  limits  of  35  to  38,  and  it  is  upon  the  average  for  this 
period  (ten  weeks)  that  the  present  stabilization  rate  has  been  based. 

Stabilization  has  been  achieved  after  a  very  careful  and  methodical  prepara- 
tion and  is  the  fruit  of  nearly  five  months  of  sustained  efforts  and  sacrifices. 
The  government  formed  at  the  end  of  May  with  the  express  purpose  of 
restoring  sound  financial  conditions  took  immediate  and  radical  measures  to 
bring  this  about.  Heavy  increases  in  taxes  of  all  kinds  were  voted  in  order  to 
provide  additional  revenues  and  a  sinking  fund  was  set  up  for  the  amortization 
of  the  public  debt.  Expenditure  was  cut  down  to  the  minimum.  The  capitali- 
zation of  the  state  railways  was  quickly  followed  by  the  forced  consolidation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  floating  debt,  which  has  been  reduced  by  three- 
quarters  to  about  1,500,000,000  francs.  This  is  to  be  paid  off  in  three  years. 
Since  August  1  half  the  exterior  floating  debt  has  been  paid  off,  leaving  a  little 
over  $24,100,000  to  be  provided  for. 

The  external  debt  of  Belgium,  including  the  stabilization  loan,  amounts  to 
$833,872,000  or  $108  per  capita,  while  the  internal  debt  is  32,645,421,741  francs 
or  4,240  francs  per  head;  so  that  the  total  per  capita  debt  of  the  country  is 
approximately  $226. 

The  new  taxes  and  restrictions  were  received  by  the  Belgian  public  with 
little  demur.  It  has  been  a  heroic  effort.  The  Belgians  have,  in  addition  to 
increased  taxation,  had  to  face  the  great  rise  in  prices  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  break  in  the  exchange  last  March.  The  index  number  of  wholesale 
prices  rose  from  556  on  February  15,  to  836  in  August,  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  in  six  months.  During  the  same  period  the  retail  price  index  rose  30  per 
cent  from  521  to  681.  The  retail  price  index  (often  taken  as  the  cost  of  living 
index)  stood  at  705  on  September  15,  and  indications  are  that  it  will  continue 
to  rise  for  some  time  as  Belgian  prices  are  still  considerably  below  world  price 
levels. 

CONSEQUENCES    OF  STABILIZATION 

The  stabilization  of  the  franc  is  a  milestone  in  Belgian  history  which  marks 
a  turning  point  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  after  twelve  years  of 
great  unrest.  It  is  also  important  as  marking  the  definite  dissociation  of  the 
Belgian  from  the  French  franc. 

At  last  Belgian  business  and  commercial  interests  will  know  where  they 
stand  in  respect  to  assets  and  liabilities;  they  will  be  able  to  establish  their 
balance  sheets  according  to  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange.  With  the  end  of  an  era 
of  speculation  and  uncertainty  in  exchange,  an  undesirable  factor  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  country  will  be  removed.  The  industrial  community  will  have  to 
become  accustomed  to  stability,  and  it  is  certain  that  hardship  will  follow  the 
readjustment. 

In  countries  whose  currencies  have  been  stabilized  a  shortage  of  credit  has 
resulted.  However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  conditions  in  Belgium  are 
very  different  from  those  in  other  countries,  and  much  Belgian  capital  now 
abroad  may  be  expected  to  return  to  Belgium  while  foreign  capital  will  naturally 
be  attracted  as  well. 
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There  is  comparatively  little  unemployment.  In  the  heavy  industries  pro- 
duction is  being  augmented.  The  coal  strike  in  Great  Britain  has  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  Belgian  trade.  An  evidence  of  the  country's  industrial  activity 
may  be  gathered  from  statistics  of  its  exports  last  August  as  compared  with 
August,  1925.  Belgian  exports  in  August,  1926,  amounted  to  2,200,470  metric 
ions  valued  at  1,698,861,000  francs,  as  compared  with  1,801,458  tons'  valued 
at  1,014,674,000  francs  for  August  last  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  399,012  tons 
or  22  per  cent  in  volume  and  684,187,000  francs  or  67  per  cent  in  value. 

If,  however,  the  difference  in  the  average  rates  of  exchange  for  August, 
1926  and  1925,  is  taken  into  account  and  the  value  of  the  August,  1926,  exports 
is  brought  back  to  last  year's  values — i.e.,  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  22/36 — 
the  figure  becomes  983,550,000  francs,  and  instead  of  an  apparent  increase  of 
67  per  cent  in  value,  there  is  a  decrease  of  3  per  cent  in  the  value  on  a  gold 
basis. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  greatly  increased  tonnage,  this  furnishes  a 
sinking  proof  of  the  fact  that,  while  prices  and  wages  in  Belgium  have  greatly 
increased  since  the  war,  production  costs  are  still  much  less  than  in  other 
countries  owing  to  exchange  conditions.  With  the  currency  stabilized  at  its 
present  low  value,  Belgian  manufacturers  are,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  yet, 
in  a  position  advantageously  to  compete  in  the  world's  export  markets. 

For  the  same  reason  Canadian  exporters  of  certain  classes  of  goods  manu- 
factured or  produced  in  Belgium  will  be  unable  to  place  their  products  on  this 
market.  While  time  and  other  factors  will  gradually  work  in  the  Dominion's 
favour,  for  the  present,  however,  the  demand  for  Canadian  goods  in  Belgium 
will  continue  to  be  chiefly  in  raw  materials  and  food  products. 

THE  SCOTTISH  AGRICULTURAL  SEED  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  October  20,  1926. — Denmark  and  Sweden  have  been  going  ahead 
in  recent  years  in  the  agricultural  seed  trade  in  the  British  market,  but  the 
general  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Canada  cannot  get  a  greater  share 
of  the  trade,  as  Canadian  seeds  are  admirably  suited  for  sowing  in  this  country, 
especially  in  Scotland.  So  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned  there  is  a  very  good 
demand  for  Victory  oats,  which  appear  to  come  mainly  from  Denmark  and 
Sweden.,  Marquis  wheat  and  Banner  oats  would  also  be  of  interest.  The  latter 
were  at  one  time  grown  extensively,  but  very  little  is  heard  of  this  variety  now. 
Canadian  timothy  and  clovers  of  various  types  would  certainly  interest  buyers 
and  farmers  here.  Canadian  clovers,  in  fact,  are  always  in  use  in  this  country. 
Fields  planted  with  Irish  pedigree  flax  seed  were  seen  by  the  writer  a  few  days 
ago,  and  have  given  exceptionally  good  results  this  season.  Heavier  crops  were 
produced  than  with  ordinary  seed,  but  it  is  too  early  to  say  how  the  resultant 
fibre  will  turn  out. 

The  idea  of  pedigree  seeds  from  Canada  is  excellent  but  the  difficulty  of 
putting  the  seeds  on  the  market  is  the  expense,  as  any  early  results  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  money  in  advertising  in  the  agri- 
cultural papers.  Without  advertising  their  use  could  only  be  extended  slowly. 
Some  system  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  real  pedigree  seed  is  made 
certain  of  year  after  year.  In  addition  and  prior  to  the  advertising  it  would  be 
essential  to  put  the  seeds  through  all  the  different  agricultural  colleges  in  this 
country,  such  as  the  North  of  Scotland  College,  Aberdeen;  the  East  of  Scotland 
Agricultural  College,  Edinburgh;  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College, 
Kilmarnock;  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle;  and  others. 

Sweet  clover  does  not  do  well  in  Scotland  because  of  the  variable  climate. 
If  a  clover  could  be  sown  after  the  early  potatoes  here  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
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Should  a  better  oat  than  "Victory"  (Swedish)  be  produced  in  Canada  it  can  be 
sold.  There  is  room  for  an  early  oat.  The  earliest  in  Scotland  is  "Orion",  but 
this  is  a  black,  and  a  white  one  is  needed. 

One  firm  of  the  largest  buyers  and  testers  in  the  country  is  very  anxious 
to  get  better  timothy  and  they  want  stocks  to  try  out.  If  they  could  get  a  better 
seed  from  Canada  than  they  themselves  produce  in  red  clover,  alsike,  etc.,  they 
would  put  it  on  the  market,  and  they  have  excellent  facilities  for  doing  so.  They 
want  a  red  clover  that  would  stand  for  three  or  four  years.  Swedish  red  clover 
is  now  worth  2s.  6d.  per  pound  c.i.f.  Leith.   Canadian  red  is  lower  in  price. 

It  is  stated  by  this  firm  that  if  Canada  grew  wild  white  clover  or  indigenous 
white  clover  there  should  be  a  big  market  for  it  as  the  climate  is  suitable.  Prices 
range  from  5s.  to  25s.  per  pound.  One  year  recently  this  firm  bought  six  tons 
of  this  seed  at  £2,240'  a  ton.  This  firm  would  be  an  excellent  one  to  try  out 
various  classes  of  pedigree  seed  in  Scotland  and  to  act  as  import  agent. 

The  principal  seeds  at  present  imported  from  Canada  are  red  clover,  alsike, 
and  timothy.  They  have  already  a  good  name.  This  year,  however,  importers 
are  turning  to  Poland  for  alsike  owing  to  the  high  prices  and  indifferent 
quality  of  the  Canadian  product  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions.  Canadian 
alsike  is  priced  at  140s.  c.i.f.;  Polish  alsike  and  white  clover  (mixed),  74s.  to 
92s.;  Milwaukee  alsike  and  white,  110s. 

When  a  farmer  in  this  country  purchases  his  seed  from  a  seed  merchant,  or 
from  another  farmer,  he  is  entitled  under  the  Seeds  Act  to  get  information  on 
purity  and  germination,  and  other  points.  Under  the  Act  "  pure  seeds  "  are 
defined  as  "  the  seed  of  which  the  parcel  purports  to  consist  after  the  impurities 
have  been  eliminated  ".  Impurities  are  of  different  kinds  and  may  be  classified 
as  follows:   (1)  other  useful  seeds;  (2)  weed  seeds;  (3)  inert  matter. 

Few  farmers  have  the  machinery  and  appliances  used  by  all  up-to-date 
seedsmen  for  cleaning  and  grading  seed,  and  it  follows  that  seed  transactions 
between  one  farmer  and  another  are  responsible  for  the  spread  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  injurious  weed  seeds,  which  in  the  aggregate  cause  an  enormous  annual 
loss  to  the  farming  community.  When  it  is  considered  that  1  per  cent  of  Euro- 
pean dodder  in  1  pound  of  clover  seed  represents  some  18,000  seeds  of  this  weed 
it  will  be  realized  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  sure  that  the  seed  is  perfectly  cleaned 
before  it  is  sown.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  germination  of  noxious  weeds  is 
usually  high ;  often  higher  than  that  of  the  sample  containing  them. 

Germination  is  the  other  important  factor.  Consequently  a  statement  as 
to  the  germination  capacity  is  most  useful,  but  such  a  statement  has  the  defect 
that  it  gives  no  indication  of  the  vigour  of  the  seed. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  November  1,  1926. — Manufacturers  and  traders  throughout  the 
North  of  England  passed  through  another  difficult  month  in  October.  The  coal 
dispute,  which  has  now  lasted  a  full  six  months,  has  necessarily  placed  an  increas- 
ingly serious  handicap  on  the  main  industries  of  this  area.  A  month  ago  it  was 
generally  anticipated  that  the  stoppage  in  the  mines  would  shortly  terminate, 
but  although  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  miners 
returning  to  work  during  the  past  four  weeks,  the  dispute  at  time  of  writing 
remains  unsettled.  Fortunately,  throughout  this  troubled  period  the  level  of 
trade  activity  has  been  higher  than  predicted  at  the  beginning  of  the  stoppage. 
Unemployment  outside  the  coal  industry  is  now  substantially  below  the  peak 
level  of  the  strike  period,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  most  industries  will 
enjoy  a  busy  period  completing  unfilled  orders  once  the  coal  strike  is  settled. 
Meanwhile  the  greatly  increased  costs  of  production  have  resulted  in  a  number 
of  manufacturers  in  this  district  closing  down  their  works  until  fuel  is  obtainable 
in  regular  supplies  and  at  lower  figures. 
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One  result  of  the  present  abnormal  situation  has  been  a  welcome,  if  artificial, 
revival  in  shipping,  in  which  trade  Liverpool  is  vitally  interested.  The  attempt 
to  cope  with  a  large  trade  in  coal  imports,  necessitating  outward  voyages  in 
ballast,  and  the  demands  at  the  same  time  of  the  seasonal  grain  traffic,  have 
tended  to  create  a  scarcity  of  tonnage  which  has  sent  freight  rates  soaring  and 
afforded  at  least  a  temporary  period  of  prosperity  to  the  shipping  trade.  The 
quarterly  returns,  collected  by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping,  of  the  amount  of 
tonnage  laid  up  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  country  on  October  1,  1926,  as  com- 
pared with  July  1  last,  and  also  with  October  1,  1925,  show  a  very  substantial 
reduction.  The  largest  decreases  for  the  quarterly  period  extending  from  July  1 
to  October  1,  1926,  is  credited  to  Liverpool,  and  there  is  at  present  little  or  no 
idle  tonnage  available  at  this  port.  The  concentration  of  a  vast  amount  of  ton- 
nage in  the  Atlantic  coal  trade  has  diverted  a  great  deal  of  shipping  to  this  route 
owing  to  the  attractive  rates  offered,  and  in  consequence  large  quantities  of  other 
goods  are  awaiting  on  various  routes  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  tonnage  is  avail- 
able, so  that  for  the  next  few  months  shipowners  are  looking  forward  to  decidedly 
improved  trade. 

The  main  feature  in  the  cotton  industry  during  recent  weeks  has  been  the 
spectacular  drop  in  the  price  of  American  raw  cotton,  which  is  now  at  almost 
pre-war  level  and  in  enormous  supply.  As  a  result  the  general  outlook  for 
Lancashire  cotton  goods  has  substantially  increased  as  stocks  abroad  are  light, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  demand  from  India  and  other  overseas  markets 
will  shortly  commence  on  an  extensive  scale.  Meanwhile  production  is  being 
seriously  hampered  by  the  high  cost  of  fuel  and  the  difficulty  of  guaranteeing 
delivery. 

The  woollen  industry  has  been  through  another  month  of  generally  unsatis- 
factory trading  conditions.  The  adverse  influence  of  the  coal  stoppage  is  being 
more  severely  felt  in  the  Bradford  worsted  area.  Not  only  has  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction been  increased  by  dear  coal,  but  stocks  of  fully  manufactured  goods 
have  been  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  dyers  and  manufacturers,  although  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  looms  in  this  district  have  been  idle.  The  con- 
tinued severe  competition  from  Continental  countries  having  depreciated  cur- 
rencies has  resulted  in  the  decision  to  make  another  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  competing  imported  fabrics. 

The  iron  and  steel  trades  of  the  North  are  confronted  with  such  difficulties 
owing  to  the  fuel  situation  that  several  mills  which  operated  for  a  time  with 
miscellaneous  fuel  are  now  closed  down  again.  On  the  Northeast  Coast  most  iron 
and  steel  products  have  become  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost  unobtainable  for  early 
delivery,  and  any  improvement  in  this  industry  must  await  ample  and  cheaper 
supplies  of  fuel.  Nevertheless  the  feeling  continues  that  arrears  of  deliveries 
will  keep  a  number  of  firms  busy  once  normal  operations  can  be  resumed. 

The  difficulties  of  operating  open-hearth  steel  furnaces  at  Sheffield  are  as 
great  as  ever,  and  the  few  furnaces  that  are  working  can  meet  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  demand.  The  heavy  engineering  trades  of  this  district  have 
continued  to  accumulate  orders,  and  considerable  activity  is  looked  for  when 
the  miners  return  to  work.  Up  till  quite  recently  the  cutlery  trade  was  enjoying 
an  improved  home  demand,  but  orders  are  now  falling  off,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
seasonal  business  with  overseas  Dominions  has  been  pretty  well  completed. 

Practically  all  engineering  industries  in  Lancashire  have  necessarily  been 
handicapped  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  materials,  and  certain  trades, 
particularly  machine  tool  manufacturers,  boilermakers,  and  textile  machinists^ 
have  been  very  poorly  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heavy  electrical  indus- 
tries are  fairly  busy,  and  the  demand  for  railway  equipment  for  export  has  been 
on  a  larger  scale  than  for  some  years. 

The  coal  stoppage  continues  to  prevent  development  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry  at  Newcastle.  Recent  reports  from  the  Tyne  indicate  that  only  13  berths 
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out  of  98  were  occupied  and  work  was  proceeding  in  only  4.  On  the  Wear,  with 
51  berths,  operations  were  being  carried  on  at  6  berths  and  only  10  were  occupied. 
The  shipbuilding  industry  has  been  handicapped  to  a  greater  extent  than  most 
others,  as  it  is  more  directly  dependent  on  regular  supplies  from  steel  works. 
During  the  month  several  orders  were  placed  for  new  tonnage,  and  improved 
conditions  are  looked  for  on  the  Tyne  when  the  strike  ends. 

The  recent  announcement  that  Nobel  Industries,  Brunner  Mond  &  Co.,  the 
British  Dye  Stuffs  Corporation,  and  the  United  Alkali  Co.  will  be  amalgamated 
financially  by  the  formation  of  a  holding  company  has  aroused  considerable 
interest.  The  United  Alkali  Company  of  Liverpool  and  the  British  Dye  Stuffs 
Corporation  of  Manchester  both  carry  on  extensive  manufacturing  operations  in 
the  North  of  England.  This  new  amalgamation  will,  it  is  announced,  control 
the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  of  heavy  chemicals  and  dyestuffs,  so  that, 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  important  and  far- 
reaching  development  which  will  provide  for  the  pooling  of  knowledge  and  of 
capital  resources  with  a  view  to  intensified  research,  experimentation,  and  the 
exploiting  of  new  chemical  products  and  processes.  The  chemical  industry  of 
this  country  has  been  handicapped  in  several  directions  by  the  excessive  plant 
constructed  to  meet  war  requirements,  but  combination  ought  now  to  assist  in 
the  elimination  or  the  utilization  for  other  purposes  of  this  surplus  manufac- 
turing capacity.  As  the  issued  capital  of  the  four  companies  involved  exceeds 
£38.000,000  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  transaction  is  carried  through  one  of 
the  largest  combinations  in  industry  will  have  been  achieved. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  INQUIRY  FOR  DOWELS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  October  27,  1926. — A  firm  of  timber  merchants  in  the  North  of 
England,  who  annually  import  large  quantities  of  dowels,  have  advised  this 
office  that  they  are  now  in  the  market  as  buyers  for  best  quality  birch  and/or 
maple  dowels,  to  be  sanded,  straight  grained,  free  from  knots  and  all  other 
defects,  on  the  following  price  basis:  f  inch  by  12  inches,  $1.80;  inch  bv  12 
inches,  $2;  \  inch  by  12  inches,  $2.50;  T%  inch  by  12  inches,  $2.60;  f  inch  by 
12  inches,  $3.20. 

Other  lengths,  over  12  inches  and  up  to  and  including  27  inches,  should  be 
quoted  in  proportion,  f  inches  by  30  inches,  $5;  TV  inch  by  30  inches,  $5.60; 
|  inch  by  30  inches,  $6.90;  T%  inch  by  30  inches,  $7.30;  f-  inch  by  30  inches, 
$8.80.  Other  lengths,  over  30  inches  and  up  to  and  including  60  inches,  should 
also  be  quoted  in  proportion. 

The  above  prices  are  per  1,000  dowels  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard,  less  5  per 
cent  discount. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  making  inquiry  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  information  of  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

If  interested  firms  will  communicate  with  the  Liverpool  office,  full  co-opera- 
tion will  be  given. 

PIANO   MARKET   CONDITIONS   IN  THE   IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  October  28,  1926.— The  Irish  Free  State  offers  a  moderate  market 
for  a  piano  of  medium  quality.  German  and  English  makes  now  control  the 
field.  The  demand  for  the  highest  grade  instruments  is  extremely  limited,  but 
there  is  a  steady  market  for  a  well-built  instrument  which  will  withstand  a 
damp  climate  and  is  not  too  high  in  price. 
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IMPORTS 

Imports  of  pianos  and  pianolas  into  the  Irish  Free  State  with  country  of 
origin  during  the  calendar  years  1924,  1925,  and  the  first  six  months  of  1926  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Pianos  and  Pianolas 

1924  1925  1926 

January -June 

Quantity       Value      Quantity       Value     Quantity  Value 


Total   1,119  £44,753  1,023  £35,516  337  £12,038 

Great  Britain   646  25,621  653  21,470  207  6,579 

Northern  Ireland   20  385  23  718  16  470 

Germany   445  18,002  324  12,574  105  4,778 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  average  value  of  the  pianos 
imported  during  1924  was  about  £40  each,  in  1925  about  £35  each,  and  during  the 
1926  period  about  £39  each.  These  values  include  cost,  freight  and  insurance, 
but  are  exclusive  of  duty. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

The  principal  demand  is  for  a  small  upright  piano  about  4  feet  4  inches  in 
height,  in  mahogany.  The  price  to  the  dealer  ranges  from  £33  to  £50  inclusive 
of  carriage  and  duty.  The  small  grand  pianos  run  from  £60  to  £90  freight  and 
duty  paid,  and  the  larger  grands  proportionately  higher. 

The  Irish  climate  is  exceedingly  damp.  Most  of  the  homes  have  no  central 
heating,  are  heated  by  a  fireplace  in  each  room,  and  instruments  accordingly 
must  be  well  built  to  stand  up  under  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions.  Canadian 
pianos  are  unknown  in  this  market.  Given  a  competitive  price  and  full  co- 
operation with  the  dealer,  a  Canadian  instrument  might  be  able  to  get  a  good 
share  of  the  business  offered.  The  market  is  highly  competitive,  and  the  already 
difficult  task  of  gaining  a  foothold  would  be  increased  by  failure  to  give  full 
information.  Quotations  f.o.b.  factory  are  not  likely  to  receive  much,  if  any, 
attention.  The  importer  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  cost  of  his  goods  delivered, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  determine  this  cost  if  he  has  only  the 
f.o.b.  factory  price  to  start  with.  Prices  should  accordingly  be  invariably  quoted 
c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  and  preferably,  although  this  is  of  lesser  importance,  in  ster- 
ling. 

Canada,  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  enjoys  a  preference  of  one- 
third  of  the  general  tariff  on  musical  instruments.  The  general  tariff  on  this 
class  of  goods  entering  the  Irish  Free  State  is  33%  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
duty  applicable  to  Canadian  instruments  is  therefore  22%  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods. 

ICELAND  FISHING  COMBINE 

The  Iceland  trawler  owners  have  established  a  combine  for  the  sale  of  the 
whole  of  their  production  of  fish,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
Trade  Supplement.  The  concern  will  be  managed  by  "  Kveldulfur,"  Limited, 
Reykjavik.  Its  aim  is  to  prevent  any  further  slump  in  price  and  as  far  as 
possible  bring  about  a  reasonable  recovery,  the  return  from  sales  in  Mediter- 
ranean countries  now  being  very  low.  The  advantage  of  the  new  arrangement 
is  that  it  will  be  practicable  to  place  the  goods  on  the  market  in  proportion  to 
the  demand,  and  to  maintain  a  level  price  all  the  year  round.  "  Kveldulfur  " 
is  one  of  the  largest  trawler  companies  in  Iceland. 
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THE  STATE  OF  QUEENSLAND,  AUSTRALIA 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 
III 

COTTON-GROWING  IN  QUEENSLAND 

Given  fairly  good  arable  land,  it  is  conceded  that  cotton  can  be  successfully 
cultivated  throughout  the  coast  lands  of  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  in  many 
areas  of  the  uplands  also.  Therefore  if  the  industry  can  be  properly  encouraged 
and  fostered  the  annual  crop  could  be  exceedingly  large. 

The  first  statistical  information  of  cotton  in  Queensland  is  for  the  year 
I860,  when  14  acres  were  under  crop.  The  Civil  War  in  America  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  it  under  the  plantation  system,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  fostered  it  by  a  bonus  on  exported  cotton  varying  from  £1  to 
£2  10s.  for  each  bale  of  ginned  cotton  of  400  pounds  in  weight.  In  1870  there 
were  14,674  acres  under  crops,  and  in  1871,  6,505  bales  were  exported.  The 
highest  price  obtained  for  clean  cotton  was  in  1864,  when  2s.  2^d.  per  pound  was 
secured  in  Liverpool,  and  the  total  bonus  paid  in  that  year  was  £84,868.  Owing 
to  the  cessation  of  the  bonus  and  the  resumption  of  the  export  trade  by  America, 
cultivation  declined  annually  from  1870  until  1887,  when  there  was  no  area 
under  crop. 

The  second  period  of  cotton-growing  was  between  1890  and  1897,  when  a 
Queensland  cotton  company  was  established  and  encouraged  by  a  bonus  for  the 
first  5,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured.  The  company  secured  the  bonus 
but  afterwards  went  into  liquidation.  The  third  period  commenced  with  the 
drought  of  1902,  when  the  Queensland  Department  of  Agriculture  advocated 
cotton  as  a  subsidiary  crop  on  the  farm  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  producing 
a  marketable  article  and,  as  it  is  a  drought-resisting  plant,  to  serve  as  a  fodder 
for  cattle  at  that  time. 

The  decisive  action  which  brought  about  the  present  revival  of  cotton- 
growing  in  Queensland  was  that  of  the  State  Government  in  undertaking  in 
1920  to  pay  5^d.  per  pound  on  all  seed  cotton  free  from  disease  and  of  good 
quality  grown  prior  to  July  31,  1923,  and  which  price  was  payable  on  cotton 
delivered  at  the  grower's  nearest  railway  station  or  port. 

The  guaranteed  prices  were  subsequently  extended,  at  slightly  reduced  rates, 
to  include  all  cotton  produced  up  to  October  31,  1926.  The  Government,  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  also  undertook  to  supply  all  intending  growers 
with  cotton  seed  free  of  cost  and  railage  paid.  The  Government's  action  was  so 
satisfactory  that  the  British-Australian  Cotton  Association  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government,  and  subsequently  an  agreement  was  made  the  result 
of  which  was  the  establishment  of  up-to-date  ginneries  at  Rockhampton,  Whin- 
stanes  (Brisbane),  and  Gladstone.  The  basis  of  the  agreement  was  that  the 
British-Australian  Cotton  Association  act  as  agents  for  the  Government  for 
ginning,  pressing  the  cotton,  arranging  for  shipping,  and  for  such  other  matters 
as  might  be  necessary. 

The  Government  was  fully  alive  to  the  desirability  of  placing  the  industry 
on  a  firm  foundation  from  its  inception,  and  with  this  end  in  view  secured  the 
services  of  a  cotton  expert  from  the  United  States,  and  also  that  of  a  former 
Director  of  Agriculture  in  Bengal,  to  ensure  that  cultural  methods  were  begun 
and  developed  along  the  proper  lines, 

A  cotton  pool  has  now  been  created,  and  from  January  1,  1927,  the  Pool 
Board  will  for  five  years  handle  the  whole  of  the  marketing  of  the  Queensland 
cotton  crop.  This  means  that  the  Government  will  retire  from  its  active  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  industry,  but  will  of  course  maintain  its  instructional,  experi- 
mental, and  advisory  work. 
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The  following  is  the  record  of  the  Queensland  cotton  crop  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  guaranteed  price  system: — 

Pounds  of  Amount  Paid 

Year                                                                                                 Seed  Cotton  Direct  to  Growers 

Produced  by  Government 

1919                                                                                                          37,238  £  853 

1920                                                                                                         45,581  1,038 

1921                                                                                                        9212,778  21,145 

1922   r                                                                           3,878,225  88,491 

1923                                                                                                    11,769,502  264.399 

1924   ,                                                                         15,179,046  314,775 

1925                                                                                                    18,182,642  353,030 


The  harvesting  of  the  1926  crop  is  completed,  but  owing  to  a  long  spell  of 
dry  weather  the  yield  is  expected  to  be  considerably  below  that  of  1925.  The 
objective  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  establish  cotton  manufacturing  plants  in 
Australia  to  supply  the  bulk  of  domestic  requirements,  and  to  export  the  surplus 
of  ginned  cotton  to  oversea  markets. 

POWER  ALCOHOL  FROM  MOLASSES  AND  CASSAVA 

In  sequence  to  an  exhaustive  investigation  made  some  years  ago  by  the 
Commonwealth  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry,  and  the  interest  aroused  in 
the  problem  of  power  alcohol  production  from  sugar-cane  juices,  molasses,  and 
cassava,  a  strong  financial  company  is  now  completing  its  first  distillery  near 
Mackay  (northern  Queensland),  and  subsequently  other  distilleries  will  be 
installed  in  districts  favourable  to  the  industry.  Hitherto  the  bulk  of  the  molasses 
produced  in  Queensland  was  an  unpayable  commodity;  much  was — and  is  still 
— used  for  burning  purposes  in  the  sugar  mills,  but  the  greater  portion  flowed 
to  absolute  waste. 

A  well-known  Scottish  distilling  company  has  taken  a  substantial  financial 
interest  in  the  project,  and  the  new  Queensland  industry  will  be  exploited  by 
patent  processes  of  distillation  in  producing  power  alcohol  as  a  fuel  for  motor 
cars  and  other  purposes.  From  a  national  economic  and  political  point  of  view 
the  importance  of  Australia  becoming  less  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply 
is  generally  recognized. 

Careful  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Queens- 
land Government  in  the  growing  of  cassava  (from  Java  stock)  on  sugarcane 
lands,  with  encouraging  results.  Successful  cassava  cultivation  will  provide  an 
alternative  profitable  use  for  sugar-cane  lands,  while  effecting  a  restraining  influ- 
ence on  over-production  of  sugar. 

It  is  predicted  that  a  first-class  motor  spirit  will  be  produced  at  a  cost  which 
will  enable  it  to  be  sold  below  the  price  of  imported  petrol.  In  1924-25  Australia 
imported — in  case  and  in  bulk — 89,750,852  gallons  of  petrol,  benzine,  gasoline, 
etc.,  to  the  value  of  £5,379,163,  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  is  still  dependent  upon  supplies  from  these  countries,  hence  the  jrreat 
importance  to  the  Commonwealth  of  having  domestic  sources  of  supply  for  at 
least  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  country's  growing  requirements  of  motor 
spirit. 

MEGASS  BOARD  PRODUCTS 

Observing  some  striking  hand-made  samples  of  megass  wallboard  caused 
personal  investigation  into  the  possibilities  of  this  Queensland  product  as  a 
successful  competitor  to  Canadian  and  other  paper  boards  established  on  the 
Australian  market. 

For  general  information,  it  may  be  stated  that  megass  is  the  waste  from 
sugar  cane  after  it  has  been  passed  through  the  crushing  mills  and  the  sugar, 
etc.,  extracted  therefrom.  Like  molasses,  it  has  hitherto  been  used  as  fuel  for 
the  boilers  in  sugar  mills,  and  was  thus  considered  worthless.    It  is  estimated 
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that,  on  the  present  output,  some  400,000  tons  of  dry  megass  per  annum  are  now 
available  for  manufacturing  purposes.  To  acquire  patented  processes  and 
machines,  a  company  has  been  formed  in  Queensland  to  manufacture  building 
boards  of  every  description  as  well  as  other  articles  comprising  furnishing 
requirements. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  modern  home,  designed  for  the  Australian 
tropics,  in  which  the  entire  materials,  exclusive  of  doors  and  windows,  will  be  of 
megass.  The  exterior  weather-board  will  be  impregnated  with  a  chemical  water- 
proof preservative,  while  the  roof,  bathroom  and  kitchen  floors  and  walls  will 
be  of  megass  fibre- cement.  This  building  is  to  be  erected  for  advertising  pur- 
poses at  the  Easter  Show  in  Sydney  in  1927. 

The  same  material  can  be  used  in  making  furniture,  plywood,  leatherette, 
tables,  and  chairs.  It  is  claimed  that  megass  board  contains  no  adhesive  (such 
as  glue,  resin,  or  oil),  as  its  fibres  are  firmly  interlaced  and  hardened  into  a 
strong  rigid  insulating  board  which  renders  it  indifferent  to  climatic  conditions. 
The  samples  shown  indicated  that  the  board  can  be  painted,  distempered, 
plastered,  or  otherwise  treated  as  desired.  In  appearance  it  resembles  the 
''Celotex"  board  made  in  the  United  States,  as  both  are  manufactured  from  the 
same  raw  material. 

While  there  is  no  distinct  classification  in  trade  returns  indicating  the  exact 
quantity  of  wallboard  imported  into  Australia,  yet  the  figures  for  1924-25  dis- 
close that  "  other  paper  boards  "  to  the  value  of  £200,748  were  imported.  As 
cheap  building  material  is  in  universal  demand,  and  megass  board  will  probably 
be  produced  at  a  competitive  cost,  the  outlook  for  this  new  Queensland  industry 
has  promising  possibilities. 

THE  QUEENSLAND  TIMBER  INDUSTRY 

Queensland  possesses  a  considerable  variety  of  useful  and  good  timber,  both 
in  hard  and  soft  woods,  and  excels  that  obtained  in  the  other  states  in  the  excel- 
lence of  its  furniture  and  cabinet  woods.  Throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
Queensland  silky-oak;  red  and  white  cedar,  maple,  walnut,  mahogany,  rosewood, 
etc.,  enjoy  an  enviable  reputation  and  are  much  sought  after,  besides  which 
kauri  pine  and  white  pine  are  favoured  for  building  purposes.  In  1925  there 
were  256  saw-mills  in  the  state,  employing  4,464  hands,  with  an  output  value 
at  £2,962,767.  The  quantity  of  timber  cut  by  the  mills  is  given  at  144,104,470 
superficial  feet  (or  board  measurement).  Some  companies  called  upon  advised 
that  they  were  unable  to  supply  the  demand,  but  most  mills  appeared  to  be  work- 
ing to  capacity.  In  some  instances  Canadian  saw-milling  plant  was  installed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  managers  and  operators. 

SMALL  DEMAND  FOR  OVERSEA  TIMBER  IN  QUEENSLAND 

In  1924-25  Queensland's  importations  of  timber  amounted  to  only  £72,847 
(including  staves  to  the  value  of  £10,523),  but  these  figures,  for  so  brief  a  period, 
are  not  conclusive.  With  the  exception  of  Townsville,  which  port  occasionally 
imports  a  part  cargo  of  about  500,000  superficial  feet  of  timber  from  the  Pacific 
coast — chiefly  Douglas  fir — there  is  comparatively  little  prospect  of  securing 
business  in  the  north. 

At  other  points,  such  as  Cairns,  the  landing  facilities  for  timber  are  so 
limited  that  dealers  stated  it  paid  them  better  to  obtain  limited  quantities  from 
Brisbane  by  small  cargo  steamers  which  discharged  not  more  than  50,000  super- 
ficial feet  at  a  time.  The  last  cargo  of  fir  for  Townsville  came  recently  on  a 
foreign  steamer  working  under  a  time  charter  to  a  San  Francisco  firm  with  allied 
British  Columbia  interests. 

Brisbane  of  course  is  the  main  Queensland  market  for  imported  timber,  and 
that  port  is  fortunate  in  having  regular  arrivals  from  British  Columbia,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  time  chartered  steamers  which  frequently  discharge  at  more  than  one 
port.  Excluding  Townsville,  the  northern  towns  obtain  their  supplies  mainly 
from  Brisbane.  The  business  is  done  by  the  Australian  representatives  of 
timber  interests  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (both  United  States  and  Canadian). 

CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS  FOR  QUEENSLAND  PORTS 

Brisbane  is  the  only  Queensland  port  at  which  cargo  steamers  from  and  to 
Canada  regularly  call.  This  year  tramp  steamers  loaded  sugar  at  Mackay  and 
Cairns  for  Vancouver,  and  future  sugar  shipments  will  of  necessity  be  loaded 
at  the  nearest  port  to  the  mills.  Yet  for  shipments  of  regular  cargo  from  Canada, 
there  are  likely  to  be  few  opportunities  to  make  other  transhipment  arrange- 
ments at  Brisbane  for  Maryborough,  Bundaberg,  Rockhampton,  Mackay, 
Townsville,  and  Cairns.  However,  at  intervals  cargo  steamers  from  New  York 
call  at  $ome  north  Queensland  ports,  and  it  would  be  well  for  exporters  to  take 
advantage  of  these  sailings  so  that  buyers  will  receive  their  cargo  direct  and 
thus  obviate  costly  transhipment  charges. 

From  Vancouver,  both  the  Canadian  Government  steamers  and  those  of  the 
Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand  call  at  Brisbane,  and  also  the 
Government  steamers  and  those  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  from 
Montreal,  etc.  Lumber  (Douglas  fir,  etc.)  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  is  generally 
shipped  direct  to  Townsville,  but  this  trade  is  spasmodic. 

CANNED  SALMON  IN  QUEENSLAND 

In  1924-25  Queensland  imported  over  4,000,000  pounds  of  canned  fish,  the 
bulk  of  which  was  salmon  in  several  grades.  In  every  wholesale  warehouse  and 
retail  store  one  brand  of  Alaska  red  and  (to  a  much  lesser  extent)  another  brand 
of  United  States  sockeye  were  stocked.  While  some  British  Columbia  brands  of 
salmon  were  also  stocked,  and  were  well  thought  of  as  to  quality,  the  quantities 
were  very  limited  in  comparison. 

Wholesalers  explained  that,  despite  the  marked  tariff  preference  in  favour 
of  British  Columbia  salmon,  they  were  compelled  to  import  the  two  brands 
because  of  the  demand  created  over  a  long  period  by  judicious  advertising  in  both 
metropolitan  and  country  newspapers  until  the  two  labels  became  almost  house- 
hold words.  These  advertisements,  and  display  cards  in  retail  shops,  were  observed 
from  Brisbane  north  to  Cairns,  whereas  inversely  there  was  no  apparent  effort 
made  by  Canadian  packers  to  emulate  the  United  States  publicity.  Some  prac- 
tical co-operation  in  respect  to  advertising  Canadian  salmon  in  Queensland  is 
commended  to  canners,  otherwise  the  trade — despite  our  advantage — is  unlikely 
to  show  a  substantial  increase. 

SUNDRY  GROCERY  LINES 

Grocery  lines  imported  into  Queensland  are,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those 
imported  by  the  other  Australian  states,  but  with  the  qualification  that,  owing 
to  climatic  conditions  causing  a  long  period  of  heat  in  the  tropical  north,  the 
importations  of  canned  goods  are  proportionally  much  larger. 

Small  fish  from  Norway,  in  assorted  sizes  of  cans,  are  largely  sold.  It  was 
emphasized  that  these  fish  must  be  packed  in  pure  olive  oil,  as  any  substituted 
oil  becomes  rancid  in  the  tropics.  No  British  Columbia  "  pilchards  "  (which 
are  favoured  in  the  south)  were  stocked.  Canned  asparagus  has  a  very  large 
sale,  chiefly  Californian,  though  some  Canadian  was  in  evidence.  Various  lines 
of  canned  vegetables  are  imported,  while  dehydrated  vegetables  such  as  parsnips, 
carrots,  cabbage,  and  potatoes  have  a  considerable  demand.  The  dried  potatoes 
are  in  several  forms,  such  as  powdered  and  sliced.  Any  food  novelty  with  some 
palatable  flavour,  in  air-tight  packets,  would  receive  sympathetic  consideration. 
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Canadian  canned  corn  is  popular  in  northern  Queensland,  while  well-known 
brands  of  breakfast  foods,  such  as  rolled  oats,  are  in  large  demand.  In  miscel- 
laneous sundries,  inquiries  were  made  concerning  kraft  and  grease-proof  paper, 
butter-boats,  and  twines. 

OFFICIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  INTERVIEWS  IN  QUEENSLAND 

In  interviews  with  the  Premier  of  the  State  (Mr.  W.  McCormack)  and 
several  of  his  ministers,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  investigation  being  made 
on  behalf  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  would  result  in  benefiting 
both  Canada  and  Queensland.  The  Government  was  fully  aware  of  the  Canadian 
tariff  preference  on  Australian  raw  sugar,  which  affected  Queensland  more  than 
any  other  state.  In  all  the  cities  and  towns  visited  calls  were  made  upon  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  whom  important  interviews  were  arranged,  and 
in  some  instances  informal  conferences  were  held. 

In  the  chief  importing  centres,  from  Brisbane  in  the  south  to  Cairns  in  the 
north,  leading  merchants  were  interviewed  and  information  and  suggestions 
were  made  relative  to  "  Made  in  Canada  "  sources  of  supply.  Questions  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  interchange  between  the  two  countries  were  discussed 
in  all  aspects,  and — without  exception — importers  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  desire  to  increase  their  purchases  of  necessary  oversea  requirements  from 
sources  within  the  Empire. 

To  become  familiar  with  Queensland  industries,  visits  were  made  to  sugar- 
mills,  power  alcohol  plants,  cotton  ginneries,  distilleries,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  to 
obtain  "  the  personal  touch  "  (so  necessary  in  this  part  of  the  world)  with  lead- 
ing men  actively  engaged  in  the  development  of  their  state. 

Later  on  the  experience  gained  in  Queensland  will  be  the  subject  of  direct 
correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  likely  to  be  interested  in  increas- 
ing their  exports  to  Australia. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Trade  Prospects  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  October  21,  1926. — In  most  departments  of  business  a  distinctly 
optimistic  tone  prevails.  Seldom  has  the  outlook  at  this  time  of  the  year 
been  better  than  it  is  to-day.  Timely  rains  appear  to  have  ensured  a  bumper 
harvest,  although  it  is  not  too  late  for  adverse  conditions  to  upset  present 
calculations. 

Wool  prices  hold  firm,  and  the  attitude  of  buyers  gives  rise  to  well-founded 
anticipations  that  the  whole  of  the  season's  clip  will  be  marketed  satisfactorily 
from  the  seller's  point  of  view.  Butter  and  eggs  also  occupy  gratifying  positions 
as  far  as  production  is  concerned,  although  the  overseas  markets  for  both  lines 
are  at  present  unsatisfactory. 

Plenty  of  money  is  available  for  investment,  with  the  likelihood  of  further 
increases  in  funds  as  the  season  progresses. 

Important  Discovery  of  Gold  at  New  Guinea 

An  important  goldfield  has  been  discovered  at  Edie  Creek,  New  Guinea, 
and  gold  stated  to  be  valued  at  approximately)  £55,000  has  already  been 
received  at  Sydney.  A  consignment  recently  arrived  here  which  was  estimated 
to  weigh  half  a  ton  and  to  be  worth  £45,000.  A  previous  shipment  totalled 
5,000  ounces,  and  another  one  is  due  here  in  a  few  days. 

The  field  is  alluvial,  and  is  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  New  Guinea. 
The  landing  port  is  Salamoa,  which  is  situated  behind  a  high  promontory  joined 
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to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  of  sand  which  forms  the  harbour  where  vessels 
anchor  about  400  yards  from  the  shore.  All  cargo  has  to  be  lightered.  Those 
who  have  been  up  to  the  fields  utter  a  warning  to  all  fortune-hunters  that  a 
party  of  twenty  indentured  "boys  " — the  local  name  for  natives  indentured 
as  miners  and  carriers — is  the  absolute  minimum  of  safety.  It  used  to  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  three-years'  boy  for  £7  10s.,  but  the  price  is  now  about 
£30.  The  mining  area  is  known  as  the  Edie  Creek  and  Bulolo  River  goldfields, 
and  is  situated  about  3,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Travelling  from  Salamoa  to 
the  goldfields  is  very  difficult,  and  there  are  no  means  of  communication  other 
than  walking  over  steep  hills  and  valleys.  With  the  great  dearth  of  u  boys," 
absolute  lack  of  transport,  rough  travelling  over  mountains  and  unmade  tracks, 
alternating  tropical  rains  and  equatorial  sunshine,  the  way  of  the  gold-digger 
is  not  an  easy  one,  and  with  all  the  initial  expense  involved  is  not  a  poor 
man's  venture. 

The  Government  of  Australia  recently  applied  the  Uncontrolled  Areas  Act 
to  the  district,  and  all  allowed  to  land  are  compelled  to  find  a  surety  of  £50 
before  being  permitted  to  proceed. 

The  gold  found  varies  in  value  from  £2  2s.  to  £3  12s.  per  ounce  on  account 
of  some  of  it  being  mixed  with  silver. 

Increased  Price  of  Petrol  in  Australia 

Twelve  months  ago  the  price  of  the  most  popular  brands  of  petrol  was  2s. 
per  gallon,  six  months  ago  it  was  raised  to  2s.  2d.,  and  this  week  it  has  been 
raised  to  2s.  3d. 

The  reason  given  for  the  latest  increase  is  that  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment has  recently  increased  the  duty  on  petrol  and  kindred  spirits  by  2d.  per 
gallon.  The  amount  raised  by  this  extra  duty  is  to  be  earmarked  for  road- 
making  purposes  throughout  the  Commonwealth  where  the  main  roads  are 
admittedly  generally  bad  and  require  a  large  expenditure.  Motorists  are,  how- 
ever, generally  indignant  with  this  new  impost,  which  taxes  motor  but  not  other 
forms  of  traffic.  The  Commonwealth  Government  proposes  to  subsidize  each 
state  in  their  road-making  expenses,  but  the  states  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  South  Australia,  representing  75  per  cent  of  the  population,  are  strongly 
opposed  and  so  far  have  not  accepted  the  proposals. 

Prickly  Pear  Destruction  in  New  South  Wales 

An  area  of  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Queensland  is  covered 
with  prickly  pear  and  the  pest  spreading  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  state  of 
New  South  Wales  has  also  an  area  of  1,000,000  acres  similarly  affected.  Present 
indications,  however,  are  that  the  pest  will  be  under  complete  control  and 
broken  up  within  the  next  decade.  It  is  officially  stated  that  the  experiments 
which  have  been  carried  out  have  been  most  successful.  The  various  strains 
of  cochineal  insects  have  been  largely  used,  as  well  as  the  plant-sucking  bug 
chelinidea.  The  caterpillars  militara  and  cactoblastus  also  promise  to  pla3^  an 
important  part  in  eradicating  the  pest.  Within  the  last  six  months  2,225,000 
of  insects  have  been  liberated  and  are  stated  to  have  caused  great  destruction. 

Australian  Opossum  Skins 

Australian  oppossum  skins  have  been  sought  after  so  much  during  recent 
years  that  there  was  great  danger  of  the  complete  extinction  of  the  animal.  To 
prevent  this  possibility,  the  various  states  have  extended  close  seasons  which  are 
occasionally  opened.  The  Queensland  Government  recently  declared  an  open 
season  with  the  result  that  2,288,820  skins  were  marketed,  from  which  a 
royalty  of  £25,522  was  collected. 
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Fruit  Imported  from  North  America 

A  shipment  of  fruit  recently  arrived  from  California  which  included  grapes, 
cranberries,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  honey  dew  melons.  The  consignment  was 
packed  in  specially  prepared  sawdust-filled  barrels,  arrived  here  in  perfect 
condition,  and  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  what  are  said  to  be  satisfactory  prices. 
As  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  Australian  spring,  fruit  is  very  scarce  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November. 

North  American  Cheese  Company  to  be  Domiciled  in  Australia 

The  recent  registration  of  a  North  American  cheese  company  marks  the 
ertry  into  Australian  business  of  an  important  cheese  concern,  which  will  under- 
take the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  high-class  cheese  and  allied  products 
for  distribution  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  stated 
the  company's  first  plant  will  be  located  in  the  state  of  Victoria,  but  that 
ultimately  plants  will  be  erected  in  the  other  states. 

PROVINCIAL  DISTRICT  OF  CANTERBURY,  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  CM.  Croft 

Auckland,  October  13,  1926. — The  provincial  district  of  Canterbury  occu- 
pies the  central  and  north-central  part  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  South  Island 
of  New  Zealand,  extending  from  the  Southern  Alps  eastward  to  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  comprising  a  large  area  of  plains  similar  to  those  in  Western  Canada, 
although  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale. 

The  population  of  the  provincial  district  is  over  200,000.  The  two  most 
important  centres  are  Christchurch  and  Timaru;  others  are  Ashburton,  Lyttle- 
ton,  Waimate,  Rangiora,  and  Geraldine. 

Christchurch  is  the  most  important  city  and  the  third  largest  in  the 
Dominion,  with  an  estimated  population  on  April  1,  1925,  of  118,270  (including 
suburbs).  It  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  ocean  and  its  port  is  Lyttleton, 
seven  miles  distant.  Lyttleton  harbour  is  situated  in  a  natural  inlet  of  Banks 
Peninsula  and  is  easy  of  access  in  all  weathers.  A  range  of  hills  separates 
Christchurch  from  Lyttleton,  the  connecting  railway  passing  through  a  tunnel 
over  one  and  a  half  miles  in  length. 

Timaru  is  the  other  main  port  of  Canterbury,  and  has  one  of  the  finest 
artificial  harbours  in  the  world.  The  largest  cargo  steamers  plying  between  over- 
seas countries  and  New  Zealand  find  safe  anchorage  in  Timaru  harbour.  Timaru 
is  a  town  with  about  16,000  inhabitants  and  is  100  miles  south  of  Christchurch. 

RESOURCES  AND  INDUSTRIES 

The  basic  industry  of  Canterbury  is  agriculture.  The  province  has  a  climate 
both  mild  and  salubrious.  The  Canterbury  Plains  stretch  200  miles  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  with  a  maximum  width  of  40  miles  from  the  coast  to  the  foot- 
hills in  the  west.  These  plains  comprise  an  area  of  3,000,000  acres  which  can  be 
devoted  to  practically  any  kind  of  stock-raising  or  cereal  production.  The 
mountains  afford  protection  from  heavy  moisture-laden  winds,  and  as  a  result 
the  rainfall  is  not  as  heavy  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  the  average 
being  about  26  inches.  Is  is  thus  not  unexpected  to  find  the  population  widely 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  particularly  in  grain  growing.  Canterbury  has  earned 
the  title  of  "  the  granary  of  New  Zealand",  and  in  1924-25  season  83  per  cent  of 
the  grain  came  from  this  province. 

All  parts  of  the  8,000,000  acres  of  the  Canterbury  piovince  are  suitable  for 
wool  or  mutton  production;  in  North  Canterbury  sheep  are  the  main  staple  of 
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production.  On  the  hills  Merino  sheep  have  been  established  for  many  years,  but 
the  predominating  type  is  the  half-bred,  a  cross  between  the  Merino  and  a  long- 
woolled  breed.  It  is  a  sheep  of  great  utility,  producing  a  fleece  of  high-grade  wool 
of  a  50-56  count.  The  Corriedale  is  New  Zealand's  contribution  in  the  direction 
of  a  special  sheep,  and  there  are  nearly  750,000  of  this  breed  in  the  Dominion, 
nearly  all  being  in  the  South  Island.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  sheep  is  that 
it  produces  a  heavy  fleece  of  good  quality  and  is  also  a  good  type  for  mutton 
purposes. 

Dairying  has  been  considered  as  more  or  less  of  a  side-line  until  the  past  few 
years,  but  with  the  increase  of  labour-saving  devices  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able movement  in  this  direction  throughout  the  heavier  lands  of  this  province. 
In  1925  there  were  over  3,500,000  cattle  in  New  Zealand,  and  of  this  number 
201,269  were  in  Canterbury,  although  these  were  by  no  means  all  dairy  cows. 

Canterbury,  with  a  temperate  climate,  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  prac- 
tically all  classes  of  fruit.  Surrounding  Christchurch  and  in  a  number  of  country 
districts  are  numerous  fruit  gardens.  Tomatoes,  pears,  and  apples  are  specialized 
in,  but  there  is  also  a  heavy  production  of  stone  fruits,  including  cherries.  There 
are  nearly  3,000  acres  of  orchards  in  Canterbury. 

Many  manufacturing  establishments  are  established  in  Canterbury.  Of  the 
total  value  of  production  of  nearly  £76,000,000  for  the  Dominion  for  1923-24, 
Canterbury  was  responsible  for  about  £13,500,000.  One  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  industrial  wealth  in  the  province  is  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  There  are 
large  mills  in  Kaiapoi,  Ashburton,  Timaru,  and  Woolston  (a  suburb  of  Christ- 
church),  and  many  clothing  factories  in  Christchurch.  Leather  of  high  grade  is 
manufactured  at  Woolston,  and  several  firms  in  and  around  Christchurch  are 
making  boots  and  shoes.  Besides  a  number  of  large  meat-freezing  and  canning 
works,  there  are  factories  engaged  in  the  treating  of  by-products  to  produce  soaps, 
candles,  chemicals,  glue,  and  gelatines.  Other  industries  are  tanning,  wool  scour- 
ing, flour  and  oatmeal,  biscuits,  confectionery,  motor  bodies,  paints  and  varnishes, 
brushware,  boot  polishes,  bags  and  sacks,  oilskins,  tents,  sails,  cardboard  boxes, 
bricks,  pipes  and  tiles,  insulators,  wire  work,  stoves  and  ranges,  billiard  tables, 
rope  and  twine,  bicycles,  and  agricultural  implements. 

HYDRO -ELECTRIC  POWER 

Canterbury  is  fortunate  in  having  an  ample  supply  of  hydro-electric  power. 
According  to  one  estimate  the  rivers  of  the  province  could  be  made  to  produce 
949,000  horse-power.  At  Lake  Coleridge,  64  miles  from  Christchurch,  the  State 
operates  a  large  station.  This  plant  was  designed  for  a  capacity  of  16.000  horse- 
power, but  it  is  considered  possible  to  increase  this  to  36,000.  The  present 
development  is  the  erection  of  additional  pipe  lines  and  installation  of  genera- 
tors which  will  increase  the  operating  capacity  to  27,000  k.w.  The  population 
served  is  210,000,  and  all  the  towns  and  districts  as  far  south  as  Timaru  are 
being  supplied  from  this  station.  As  far  as  Christchurch  is  concerned  the  rates 
for  electricity  are  as  follows: — 

Domestic  Supply—Lighting,  flat  rate  of  5d.  per  unit  or  maximum  demand  rate  of  6d.  for 
first  forty  hours'  use  of  the  maximum  demand  and  Id.  for  the  remainder;  cooking  and 
heating,  l^d.  per  unit. 

Commercial  Supply  .—The  charges  for  commercial  supply  are  the  same  as  for  domestic 
except  that  power  for  heating  costs  3d.  per  unit. 

Power.— Alternating  current,  lid.  for  first  sixty  hours'  use  of  maximum  demand  and  id. 
for  remainder;  direct  current.  3d.  per  unit  for  first  sixty  hours'  use  of  maximum  demand 
and  |d.  for  remainder.   The  charge  for  electricity  for  elevators  is  3d.  per  unit. 

DISTRIBUTION  CENTRES 

Christchurch  and  Timaru  are  the  two  main  distributing  centres  of  the  pro- 
vincial district.   Both  cater  to  many  smaller  towns  in  the  surrounding  country. 
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In  addition,  Christchurch  is  connected  by  rail  with  Westland— the  province 
occupying  the  central  section  of  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island.  This  province 
has  large  resources  of  coal  and  timber,  and  Christchurch  supplies  the  needs  of 
the  people  for  general  merchandise.  Westland  may  be  looked  to  for  extensive 
development,  particularly  now  that  the  Otira  tunnel  has  been  completed,  bring- 
ing Greymouth,  the  principal  town  of  Westland,  within  seven  hours  of  Christ- 
church. 

Timaru  is  the  centre  of  a  growing  tourist  trade.  It  has  a  splendid  beach 
and  bathing  facilities.  It  is  the  point  of  departure  for  Mount  Cook,  the  highest 
mountain  peak  in  the  Dominion,  and  each  year  sees  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  tourists  visiting  Timaru  and  the  South  Alps,  which  are  readily  accessible. 


LAWS  AGAINST  FALSE  MARKING  OF   GOODS   IMPORTED  INTO 

GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  October  29,  1926. — The  laws  governing  the  suppression  of  false 
marking  on  goods  imported  into  Germany  are  the  Law  of  May  12,  1894,  for  the 
Safeguarding  of  Trade  Marks,  and  the  Law  of  March  21,  1925,  whereby  Ger- 
many adhered  to  the  Madrid  Convention  of  August  14,  1891,  concerning  the 
suppression  of  false  designation  of  origin  on  goods,  revised  at  Washington  on 
June  2,  1911. 

The  latter  law  provides  that  goods  which  bear  themselves  or  in  their  make 
up  or  on  their  external  packing  any  trade  marks,  brands,  names,  inscriptions  or 
other  designs  which  directly  or  indirectly  indicate  false  descriptions  regarding 
origin,  nature,  kind  or  characteristic  peculiarities  of  such  goods  are  liable  on 
importation  to  confiscation  for  the  suppression  of  false  markings.  The  confisca- 
tion is  carried  out  by  the  Customs  Department,  who  exercise  the  necessary  regu- 
lations for  the  suppression  of  false  markings.  If  the  regulations  of  the  Customs 
Department  are  not  observed,  or  if  the  elimination  of  the  false  markings  is 
impossible,  the  customs  authorities  will  order  the  goods  to  be  confiscated. 

Inquiry  at  the  Customs  Department  elicited  the  information  that  no  definite 
regulations  have  been  issued  for  the  guidance  of  customs  officials  in  executing 
the  above  law,  and  that  in  each  instance  the  case  will  be  decided  on  its  merits 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  and  the  general  regulations  of  the  Cus- 
toms Department  concerning  confiscation  of  goods.  In  nearly  all  cases,  how- 
ever, opportunity  would  be  given  to  the  importer  to  remove  the  false  markings 
and  replace  them  with  true  markings. 

The  name  of  the  country  of  origin  is  not  required  to  be  marked  on  imported 
goods  in  accordance  with  German  law,  but  in  all  cases  where  the  absence  of  the 
country  of  origin  might  lead  to  confusion  or  to  the  impression  that  the  goods 
have  been  falsely  marked  it  is  highly  advisable  that  the  words  be  added  which 
would  clearly  indicate  the  country  from  which  the  goods  have  been  imported. 


PERUVIAN  CONSULATE  AT  MONTREAL 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1167,  June  12,  1926,  page  762,  respecting  the  legalizing  of  consular  invoices 
for  shipments  to  Peru  originating  in  the  Montreal  district,  exporters  are 
reminded  that  they  may  now  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Perm  ian 
consular  office  in  Montreal  to  have  documents  legalized.  Mr.  Demetrio  Cuetara 
has  been  duly  appointed  to  succeed  the  retiring  former  honorary  consul  in  Mont- 
real, Mr.  F.  H.  Sanguesa.  A  leaflet  respecting  the  Peruvian  consular  regulations 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  PRODUCED  ON 
CANADIAN  FARMS,  OR  MANUFACTURED  DIRECTLY  FROM  SUCH  FARM  PRODUCTS,  DURING 
THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER,  IN  EACH  YEAR,  1920,  1921,  1925,  AND  1926;  WITH  UNITED  STATES 
TARIFF  RATES  IN  FORCE. 

(COMPILED  BY  EXTERNAL  TRADE  BRANCH,  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS.) 


Commodities 


Month  of  October 


1920 


1921 


1925 


United  States  Tariff  Rates  in  force 


Prior  to 
May  27, 
1921 


From  May 
27,  1921  to 
Sept.  21,  1922 


Subsequent 
to  Sept.  21, 
1922 


Animals  (except  for  improvement 
of  Stock)— 

Cattle   No. 

$ 

Horses   No. 

$ 

Poultry   No. 

$ 

Sheep   No. 

$ 

Fruits- 
Apples,  green  or  ripe  Brl. 

$ 

Apples,  dried   Lb. 

$ 

Berries,  fresh   $ 

Grains — 

Barley  Bush. 

$ 

Beans  Bush. 

$ 

Buckwheat  Bush . 

$ 

Oats  Bush. 

$ 

Peas,  whole  Bush . 

$ 

Peas,  split  Bush. 

$ 

Rye  Bush. 

$ 

Wheat  Bush. 

Grain  Products — 
Bran,  shorts  and  middlings.Cwt. 

$ 

Wheat  Flour  Brl. 

$ 


45,116 
,484,614 
256 
50,455 
109,136 
123,223 
43,310 
404,331 


4,121 
18,211 


10,187 


128 
128 
21 
106 
5,431 
7,355 
12,600 
10,028 
2,728 
17,285 


hams,  shoulders 

and  sides  Cwt 

$ 

Beef,  fresh,  chilled  or  fro- 
zen Cwt 

$ 

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh, 

chilled  or  frozen  Cwt 

$ 

Pork,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozenCwt. 

$ 

Pork,  dry-salted  and  pick- 
led Cwt 

$ 

Poultry,   dressed  or  un- 
dressed  $ 

Other  meats,  including 
canned  meats,  but  ex- 
cluding extracts  Cwt 

$ 

Milk  and  milk  products- 
Butter   Lb 

$ 

Cheese   Lb. 

$ 

Cream  Gal. 

$ 


86,055 
148,065 
8,311,789 
20,705,051 

72,822 
162,253 
131,374 
1,570,509 


467 
17,277 

31,011 
480,880 

15,806 
420,631 
2,281 
71,950 


79 
1,124 


1,688 


2,834 
44, 


479,250 
250,204 
74,546 
19,290 
144,425 
227,144 


25,236 
616,577 
119 

28,247 
168,937 
150,962 

23,533 
114,692 


257,058 
,341,523 
177,400 
17,329 
3,472 


21,853 
774,663 
45 
6,570 
153,501 
110,994 
14,418 
116,919 


12,743 
60,685 


19,528 
655,957 
21 
3,785 
105,282 
79,210 
9,844 
68,648 


9,470 
49,138 


Free 


30  p.c. 


(a) 


10  p.c. 
lc.  per  lb. 
Free'"'" 


10  p.c. 
lc.  per  lb. 

(c)"" 


(b) 
3c.  per  lb. 
$2  per  head 


10c.  bu.  50  lb 


30c.  bu. 


25c.  bu.  50  lb. 


79,511 


106,906 


lc.  per  lb. 
%c.  per  qt. 


lc.  per  lb. 
^c.  per  qt. 


2c.  per  lb. 
He.  per  lb. 


6,917 
8,534 
66,989 
37,248 
24,323 
71,850 
2,100 
7,371 
6,482 
5,484 
1,650,045 
2,109,962 

97,002 
96,297 
41,992 
284,010 


115 
4,175 

30,040 
299,121 

15,035 
226,155 
316 

10, 


4,615 
10,111 
40 
24 

101,307 
42,108 
14,834 
34,414 
100 
171 


15c.  bu.  48  lb 
25c'  bu.'  60  lb' 


15c.  bu.  48  lb 

""2c.  ib'.'" 


20c.  bu.  48  lb. 


Free 

6'c.'b'u'.'32'l'b. 


Free 
6c  bu.  32 'lb. 


lfc.  lb. 
10c'  per  100  lb. 
15c'  bu.  32  lb. 


10c  bu.  60  lb 
20c'  bu.'  60  lb 


10c.  bu.  60  lb 
20c'  bu.'  60  lb 


2,368 


1,398 
13,489 


942,176 
334,921 
1,224,121 
193,373 
174,252 
262,778 


1,258,990 
1,590,519 

453,252 
584,876 
2,921 
21,024 


1,464 


21,064 
269,077 

7,846 
193,879 

6,004 
126,944 

97 
1,788 


2,251 
26,990 


167,760 
65,920 
14,100 
4,976 
344,650 
621,267 


1,146 

202 

1,975, 
2,698,230 


lc  lb. 

u'c  ii>'. 


Free 
Free 


Free 
35c.  per  bush 


15c  bu.  56  lb. 


251, 
320, 


42c.  bu.  60  lb. 
(d) 


516 


(e) 
Free 


(e) 
20  p.c. 


(e) 


1-04  p.  1001b. 

(f) 


16, 

200, 

4, 
104, 
16, 
356 


,231 

,328 

548 
981 

387 

704 
027 
491 

84 
190 

215 


Free 


25  p.c. 


2c.  per  lb. 


Free 


2c.  per  lb. 


3c  p.  lb.  (g) 


Free 
Free 


2c  per  lb. 
2c.  per  lb. 


(h) 
fc.  per  lb. 


Free 
2c.  per  lb. 


25  p.c 
2c.  per  lb. 


2c  per  lb. 
6c.  per  lb. 


9,342 
97,383 


105,600 
33,450 
2,559,500 
430,410 
563,630 
956,950 


Free 


25  p.c. 


20  p.c. 


2§c.  per  lb. 


6c  per  lb. 


12c.  per  lb.  (i) 


20  p.c. 
Free 


23  p.c. 
'5c  gal.' (k)' 


G) 

20c  gal'.' (k)' 


(a)  Cattle  weighing  less  than  1,050  pDunds,  ljo.  par  lb.;  1,050  pounds  or  over  2c.  per  lb.  (b)  Horses  valued  at  not  more 
than  $150  each,  $30  per  head;  more  than  $150  each,  20  par  cent;  (C)  Sheep,  one  year  old  or  over,  $2  per  head;  less  than  one 
year  old,  $1  per  head,  (d)  Prior  to  April  6,  1924.  33c  per  bush,  (e)  Prior  to  May  27,  1921.  and  from  May  27,  19  21,  to  Sep- 
tember 21  1922,  free,  if  whext  produats,  but  otherwise  appxrently  15%  ad  val.;  from  September  21,  1922,  to  Aprd  6,  1924 
15%  ad  val.;  subsequent  to  April  6,  1924,  if  from  wheat  7j%  ad  val.;  if  fro  n  other  cere  ih,  15%  ad  val.  (f)  Prior  1 1  Aprd 
6,  1924,  78c  per  100  lbs.  (g)  Applies  to  pirticuUr  mixt  i.i  quastioi  w  lei  "fr33h"  (h)  Mutton  frash,  2Jc  per  lb.;  lamb, 
fresh,  4c.  per  lb. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  PRODUCED  ON 
CANADIAN  FARMS,  OR  MANUFACTURED  DIRECTLY  FROM  SUCH  FARM  PRODUCTS,  DURING 
THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER,  IN  EACH  YEAR,  1910,  1921,  1925,  AND  1926;  WITH  UNITED  STATES 
TARIFF  RATES  IN  FORCE— Concluded. 


Commoditie  j 

Month  of  October 

United  States  Tariff  Rates  in  force 

1920 

1921 

1925 

1926 

Prior  to 
May  27, 
1921 

From  May 
27,  1921  to 
Sept.  21,  1922 

Subsequent 
to  Sept.  21, 
1922 

Milk  and  milk  products — Con. 
Milk,  fresh  Gal. 

106,045 
33,283 

1,088,144 
150,595 

1,204 
18,741 

147,128 
34,373 

31,918 
7,013 

11,135 
105,253 

560,105 
98,880 

825,800 
69,062 

34,856 
38?,  363 
5,081 
46,369 
5,970 
27,620 
390,689 
916,836 
3,369 
7,963 

225,275 
194,801 
4,005 

24,428 
423  052 

85! 775 

54,255 
22,057 
?7,641 
272,006 
171,866 
20,699 
641 
6,141 
1,198,092 
405,440 

534,716 
106,611 

952,600 
78,450 

1,956 
14,880 

8,513 
85,890 
10,733 
58,338 
629,893 
1,267,641 

1,868 

4,307 

495,278 
474,349 
7,188 
43,249 
353  031 
118',  338 

33,570 
15,061 
15,310 
150,961 
63,858 
13,496 
1,915 
15,064 
621,077 
171,521 

% 

Milk,  condensed,  evapor- 
ated and  milk  powder...  Lb. 

$ 

Seeds— 

Free 

2c.  gal.  (k) 

2ic.  gal.  (k) 

Free 

2c.  per  lb. 

lc—  3c.  lb. 

$ 

Clover  seed,  alfalfa  and  redBush 
% 

Free 

Free 

4c.  per  lb. 

744 

Free 

Free 

4c.  per  lb. 

% 

1,150 
8,017 
74,266 
229,583 
2,272 
5,077 

318,434 
284,551 
2,037 

18,261 
288,067 

74] 158 

47,163 
31,869 
13,485 
308,493 
706,332 
180,800 
867 
11,609 
384,642 
124,631 

3,002 
694,991 
1,305,252 
11,429 
44,262 

118,135 
104,010 
2,917 
17,675 
484,403 
139! 657 

76,237 
34,369 
98 
1,720 
193,178 
13,925 
719 
4,132 
83,275 
8,188 

Free 

Free 

(1) 

$ 

20c.  bu.  56  lb 

30c.  bu.  56  lb. 

40c.  bu.  56  lb. 

% 

Vegetables — 

Free 

Free 

2c.  per  lb. 

% 

Sugar  Beets  Ton 

Free 

25c.  bu.  60  lb. 

50c.  per  100  lb 

% 

5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 

80c.  ton  2, 240  lb 

% 

Miscellaneous  Products — 
Eggs                          . .  Doz 

15  p.c. 

15  p.c. 

12c.  per  100  lb. 

$ 

Hay  Ton 

Free 

Free 

8c.  per  doz. 

$ 

$2  ton  2,240  lb. 

$2  ton  2,240  lb. 

$4  ton  2,240  lb. 

$ 

3c.  per  lb. 

3c.  per  lb. 

4c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Wool   Lb. 

Free 

Free 

\c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Total  value  of  above  commo- 

Free 

(m) 

(m) 

29,726,605 

8,063,767 

7,372,944 

8,915,750 

(i)  Prior,  to  April  5,  1926,  8  cents  per  lb.    (j)  Cheese.  5c.  per  lb.  but  not  less  than  25  per  cent,    (k)  i.e.  231  cubic 

inches  about  equal  to  five-sixths  of  imperial  gallon.   (1)  Clover  seed,  crimson,  lc.  per  lb.:   white,  3c.  per  lb.  and 

other  2c.  per  lb.  (m)  Dutiable  at  various  rates.  See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  974,  Sept.  30,  1922. 
pages  516-7. 


EXPORTS  OF  NEWSPRINT  FROM  CANADA 


During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  year,  the  value  of  Canada's 
exports  of  newsprint  increased  16  per  cent,  more  than  ten  million  dollars 
($73,732,592  against  $63,523,382)  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
Canada's  exports  of  newsprint  to  the  United  States  increased  nearly  nine 
million  dollars  ($69,225,237  against  $60,656,547) ,  reflecting  the  increased  demand 
in  that  market.  An  increase  of  over  one  million  dollars  in  the  trade  with 
Australia  ($1,297,382  against  $7,587)  is  a  result  of  the  preferential  tariff  recently 
granted  on  Canadian  newsprint  in  that  market,  whereby  newsprint  from  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom  enters  that  country  free  of  duty,  as  against  a  duty 
of  £3  per  ton  imposed  on  paper  from  other  countries.  That  Canadian  news- 
print is  successfully  competing  in  the  world's  markets  is  shown  by  the  steady 
increase  in  trade  with  countries  other  than  the  United  States;  for  example, 
newsprint  exports  to  Argentina  were  valued  at  $985,852  in  1926  as  against 
$114,718  in  1924,  and  those  to  Cuba  increased  nearly  350  per  cent  during  the 
past  year,  or  from  $104,685  to  $351,858. 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  26,  1926— The  principal  feature  of  the  last  six 
weeks  has  been  the  fall  in  the  milreis,  caused  chiefly  by  the  belief  that  the 
President-elect,  whose  avowed  policy  is  a  stabilized  currency,  has  in  mind  a 
low  milreis  value  as  a  basis  of  such  stabilization.  Previous  to  the  break  in  the 
milreis,  eight  pence  has  been  the  figure  most  commonly  mentioned,  but  there  is 
now  much  talk  of  six  pence  and  even  five  pence.  As  the  President-elect  takes 
office  on  November  15,  his  public  utterances  are  watched  closely  by  the  press 
and  have  an  undoubted  reaction  on  exchange.  The  mean  rate  of  exchange  in 
recent  weeks  has  been  as  follows  in  terms  of  the  United  States  dollar  sight  draw- 
ing rate  on  New  York :  September  2-8,  6$556;  9-15,  6$603;  16-21,  6$586;  23-29, 
6$664;  September  30-October  6,  6$744;  October  7-13,  7$137;  14-20,  7$446; 
21-25,  7$266. 

The  last  two  weeks  have  been  marked  by  wide  fluctuations  in  exchange. 
The  fall  in  the  milreis  has  been  favoured  by  Government  restrictions  on  repassed 
paper  which  checked  speculation  on  the  customary  improvement  in  the  milreis 
during  the  coffee  export  season.  With  so  many  artificial  factors,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  the  future  tendency  of  exchange. 

commercial  situation 

In  Sao  Paulo  State  the  commercial  crisis  continues,  August  showing  the 
largest  number  of  bankruptcies  during  the  year,  but  there  were  no  large  failures. 
There  were,  however,  two  important  failures  in  Rio  and  others  of  secondary  and 
minor  importance.  If  exchange  would  settle  at  its  present  level,  the  textile 
industry  should  get  a  measure  of  relief  through  the  increased  protection  result- 
ing. The  imports  of  foreign  cottons  are,  however,  very  large  owing  to  fear  of 
increased  duties.  Over-production  in  the  textile  industry,  the  recent  rapid  rise 
in  the  milreis,  adverse  conditions  in  the  coffee,  frozen  meat,  hide,  and  sugar 
industries,  and  the  unsettlement  incidental  to  the  early  advent  to  office  of  a  new 
President,  have  all  been  factors  in  the  present  situation.  Business  men  are  look- 
ing to  the  new  President  to  extricate  the  country  from  the  present  state  of 
uncertainty,  and  so  great  is  the  prestige  of  the  President-elect  that  his  coming 
into  office  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  improve  the  situation. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the  import  trade  is  being  main- 
tained in  spite  of  the  repeated  complaints  of  depression.  The  weight  of  imports 
for  the  first  half  of  1926  was  2,659,473  metric  tons  against  2,503,407  tons  in  1925. 
There  was,  however,  a  drop  in  the  milreis  value  from  1,896,319  in  1925  to 
1,354,452  milreis  in  1926,  and  a  slight  drop  in  terms  of  sterling  from  £43,515.000 
to  £41,009,000.  Exports  in  sterling  value  were  £43,246,000  for  the  six  months  of 
this  year  against  £42,509,000  last  year.  There  is  consequently  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  for  the  half  year  of  £2,237,000.  (Export  trade  will  need  to  pick 
up  a  good  deal  in  order  that  the  year  may  close  with  the  £20,000,000  which  is 
considered  a  normal  balance  to  meet  foreign  payments.)  It  compares  favour- 
ably with  the  balance  at  the  same  period  last  year,  which  was  unfavourable  to 
the  extent  of  £1,006,000. 

coffee 

Owing  to  the  break  in  exchange  the  coffee  market  is  very  upset  and  inclined 
to  advance  in  milreis  values.  The  lower  exchange  rate  should  stimulate  foreign 
demand.  The  Institute  has  allowed  an  increase  in  restricted  entries  into  Santos 
from  26,000  sacks  daily  to  32,000  up  to  October  23.  This  decision  has  been 
welcomed  by  the  Santos  market,  as  rather  heavy  shipments  of  Santos  coffee 
have  been  passing  through  Rio  lately.  This  should  also  give  some  relief  to  cotfee 
planters  who  can  raise  money  with  difficulty  and  at  rates  as  high  as  2  per  cent 
and  3  per  cent  per  month  on  coffee  stored  in  the  interior. 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 
[Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  given  in  Canadian  currency] 

Buenos  Aires,  October  18,  1926. — Canadian  exports  to  Argentina  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  July,  1926,  were  valued  at  $13,642,108,  and  imports  into 
Canada  from  Argentina  at  $4,997,915.  During  the  month  of  July  exports  to 
Argentina  were  valued  at  $1,101,379,  and  imports  at  $634,553. 

Exchange. — At  the  beginning  of  September  the  value  of  the  Argentine  paper 
peso  was  $0.4032,  and  with  gradual  daily  improvements,  by  the  end  of  the 
month  it  reached  $0.4085,  which  is  only  3J  per  cent  from  par  value  ($0.4245). 

Cereals. — The  official  forecast  of  areas  sown  to  the  principal  cereals  pro- 
duced in  Argentina,  published  on  September  22,  gave  the  following  acreage: 
wheat,  19,117,800  acres;  flaxseed,  6,520,800;  oats,  3,136,900;  barley,  955,890; 
rye,  518,700;  canary  seed,  69,160  acres.  The  total  area  sown  with  the  six  pro- 
ducts mentioned  is  an  increase  over  last  year  of  253,521  acres,  or  0.8  per  cent. 
Flaxseed,  barley,  and  rye  show  slight  increases,  while  wheat,  oats,  and  canary 
seed  show  small  decreases  compared  with  the  areas  sown  for  the  last  crop.  The 
condition  of  the  growing  crop  is  generally  considered  to  be  excellent,  recent  rains 
having  been  beneficial  to  most  of  the  cereal-growing  regions.  The  Government 
estimate  of  the  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  on  October  1  was  1,120,171  tons, 
and  of  flaxseed,  377,713  tons. 

Flour. — Recently  published  statistics  regarding  the  flour  industry  show  that 
191  flour  mills  produced  1,155,200  tons  of  flour  during  the  year  1925  from 
1,634,311  tons  of  wheat.  This  is  a  slight  reduction  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  It  is  stated  that  the  present  production  of  flour  is  only  half  the  capacity 
of  the  mills  in  this  country,  which  is  estimated  to  be  2,300,000  tons.  Exports 
of  flour  vary  from  year  to  year,  the  1925  total  being  137,350  tons  compared  with 
174,538  tons  in  1924,  and  82,086  tons  in  1923.  The  principal  purchaser  is  Brazil, 
which  takes  on  the  average  about  50  per  cent  of  Argentina's  exports  of  flour. 
The  home  consumption  last  year  was  1,017,599  tons,  a  per  capita  consumption 
of  222  pounds. 

Customs  Receipts. — Customs  duties  on  imports  through  the  port  of  Buenos 
Aires  up  to  October  16  amounted  to  $90,030,000,  which  is  4.7  per  cent  less  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Duties  on  exports  amounted  to 
$4,222,000  as  against  $7,409,000. 

Foreign  Trade. — Official  statistics  of  exports  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1926  give  a  total  value  of  617,622,067  gold  pesos  ($568,212,500),  compared 
with  692,329,329  gold  pesos  ($636,943,000)  during  the  same  period  of  1925,  a 
decrease  of  10.8  per  cent.  The  quantities  exported,  however,  were  607,354  tons 
more  than  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  previous  year,  but  owing  to  the 
reduced  prices  obtained  for  meat  and  agricultural  products  the  total. values  do 
not  show  a  corresponding  increase.  Statistics  of  imports  during  the  first  three 
quarters  of  this  year  have  not  yet  been  published,  so  that  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  balance  of  trade  is  favourable  or  not,  although  from  the  customs 
receipts  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  value  of  imports  has  probably  decreased 
about  5  per  cent  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year.  As  the  decrease 
in  the  value  of  exports  is  10.8  per  cent,  and  there  was  a  small  unfavourable  bal- 
ance of  trade  last  year,  the  deficit  has  probably  grown  larger. 

Exports. — Although  exports  of  wheat  to  the  end  of  September  are  660,000 
tons  less  than  during  the  same  months  of  1925,  the  total  shipments  of  wheat, 
corn,  flaxseed,  oats,  barley,  flour,  and  wheat  products  show  an  increase  of  almost 
1,100,000  tons.    Butter,  wool,  cotton,  and  tallow  exports  are  also  higher  than 
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last  year.  While  shipments  of  chilled  beef  are  maintaining  their  high  level 
(3,616,951  quarters),  frozen  beef,  mutton,  and  lamb  are  far  behind  last  year's 
exports.  Canned  meat,  hide  and  skin  shipments  show  decreases,  and  the  same 
applies  to  quebracho  logs  and  extract. 

Wool— Exports  of  wool  during  the  season  just  ended  (October  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30)  compare  very  favourably  with  the  previous  two  seasons:  1924, 
294,866  bales  (of  420  kilos) ;  1925,  257,795  bales;  and  1926,  344,385  bales. 
Argentina's  largest  customer  for  wool  is  France,  followed  by  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Belgium  in  the  order  named. 
The  stock  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season  was  approximatelv  2,760  bales  as 
against  11,320  bales  last  year. 

F ailures. — Liabilities  in  commercial  failures  during  September  amounted  to 
$5,031,250,  bringing  the  total  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1926  higher  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year  except  1914. 

NOTES  ON  THE  TRADE  OF  HAITI 

Trade  Commissioner    P.  W.  Cook 

[One  gourde  equals  20  cents  Canadian  currency,  and  the  gourde  is,  by  law, 
exchangeable  on  demand  and  without  expense  at  the  fixed  rate  of  5  gourdes  for 
1  United  States  dollar.] 

Kingston,  October  29,  1926. — The  most  recent  returns  relative  to  the  trade 
of  Haiti,  covering  the  ten  months  ending  July,  1926,  indicate  that  both  imports 
and  exports  have  been  well  maintained.  The  returns  for  the  month  of  July  in 
particular  evidence  that  expansion  of  foreign  commerce  which  has  character- 
ized the  fiscal  year  1925-26.  Both  imports  and  exports  show  an  improvement 
over  July,  1925,  the  total  increase  being  gdes.  1,232,000;  but  the  balance  of 
trade  was  less  favourable  owing  to  increased  import  activity  in  anticipation  of 
the  revised  customs  tariff  which  came  into  effect  in  the  early  part  of  August. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Haiti  for  the  ten  months  ending  July,  1926, 
was  82,766,875  gourdes.  The  principal  countries  of  supply,  in  order  of  import- 
ance, were  as  follows:  United  States,  61,408,655  gourdes  (74.19  per  cent) ;  Great 
Britain,  6,213,785  gourdes  (7.50  per  cent);  France,  6,023,135  gourdes  (7.35  per 
cent);  Germany,  3,967,470  gourdes  (4.79  per  cent);  Canada,  107,155  gourdes 
(0.12  per  cent). 

Principal  Items  (of  interest  to  Canada)  Imported  into  Haiti  for  the  Period  stated 


Quantity 

Value  (Gourdes) 

Petroleum,  kerosene  and  paraffin,  refined  or  rectified  ..  . 

4,284,556 

1,060,535 

8,440,949 

577,305 

552,575 

4,228.230 
919,325 

 Kilos. 

916,636 

4,133,080 

3,096,305 

517,670 

Inks,  colours,  dyes,  pigments  paints  and  varnishes  .. 

356,180 

523,790 

21,248,840 

Linen,  jute  and  other  vegetable  fibres  and  their  manufactures.  .Kilos. 

645,738 

1,558,015 

1,073,665 

Timber  

..  ..M.  Ft. 

6,000 

1.393,525 

2,142,300 

2,072,135 

154 

684,440 

424 

1,669,165 

1,109,981 

1,577,995 

7,417,360 

4,143,485 

 Kilos. 

907,407 

2,122,710 

Butter  

310,794 

946,715 

Flour  | . .  j.  ,  

23,897,158 

11,793,995 

Sugar,  refined  and  semi-refined  

 Kilos. 

906,083 

446,355 

1,470,648 

1,570,575 

769,095 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures  

2,732,300 
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There  was,  as  has  been  noted,  unusual  activity  shown  in  both  imports  and 
exports  in  July.  Increases  were  registered  in  imports  of  gasolene,  cement,  per- 
fumery, toilet  articles,  soap,  cotton  and  its  manufactures,  paper  and  its  manu- 
factures, lard,  wheat  flour;  rice,  beverages,  rubber  and  its  manufactures,  and 
tobacco  and  its  manufactures.  Outstandingly  important  were  unusually  heavy 
entries  of  beverages,  tobacco,  and  perfumery  in  anticipation  of  the  new  tariff, 
which  materially  increases  duties  on  these  articles.  There  was  also  greater 
activity  in  the  textile  trade — a  welcome  relief  from  the  many  months  of  depres- 
sion in  this  business. 

The  items  of  export  which  showed  pronounced  activity  in  July  were  log- 
wood, cocoa,  coffee,  cottonseed,  honey,  and  goat  skins.  The  only  important 
export  which  showed  a  decline  in  1925  was  cotton;  in  all  other  products  the 
weight  was  considerably  greater,  although  the  value  was  less  due  to  the  pre- 
vailing low  prices.  As  the  world's  cotton  crop  is  again  large,  there  seems  little 
prospect  of  any  substantial  improvement  in  prices. 

ESTONIAN  BUTTER  EXPORTS 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year  133,207  casks  of  butter 
were  exported  from  Estonia  as  compared  with  95,738  casks  and  42,968  casks 
respectively  in  the  same  periods  of  1925  and  1924,  states  the  Estonian  Legation 
in  London. 

Of  the  total  butter  exported  during  the  period  under  review  55,500  casks 
or  41.7  per  cent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  77,235  casks  or  57.4  per  cent  to 
Germany,  and  472  casks  or  9  per  cent  to  other  countries.  The  export  of  butter 
to  the  United  Kingdom  has  greatly  increased  when  compared  with  previous 
years,  only  19,628  casks  being  exported  to  that  country  in  1925. 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  TANGANYIKA 

With  total  imports  approaching  £3,000,000  in  value  Tanganyika  is  a  market 
worth  attention,  particularly  as  the  territory  is  only  at  the  threshold  of  its 
development.  Great  Britain  and  other  British  countries  supplied  64^  per  cent 
of  the  imports  last  year,  followed  by  Germany  (10.5  per  cent),  Holland  (9  per 
cent),  and  Japan  (7.2  per  cent).  Cotton  piece-goods  accounted  for  £954,689 
of  the  imports,  iron  and  steel  manufactures  for  £294,271,  machinery  for  £115,967, 
and  building  materials  (including  cement  and  galvanized  iron  sheets)  for 
£114,722. 

There  are  indications  that  an  expansion  of  mining  activity  is  about  to  take 
place.  About  10,000  ounces  of  gold  were  produced  last  year,  nine-tenths  coming 
from  the  alluvial  field  at  Lupa  in  the  Rongwe  district.  The  diamond  pipe  at 
Mwanza  has  been  definitely  proved,  and  investigation  of  the  tin  area  at 
Bukoba  is  being  actively  pursued.  A  prospecting  license  for  coal  over  an  area 
of  48  square  miles  in  the  Ufipa  district  has  been  granted.  Samples  of  good 
quality  have  been  found. 

MAXIMUM  PARCEL  POST  WEIGHT  TO  UNITED  STATES 

The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  drawn  to  the  increase,  which  was 
made  this  year,  in  the  limit  of  weight  (from  11  to  15  pounds)  for  parcel  post 
exchanged  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  increase  in  the  weight 
limit  is  one  that  permits  the  Canadian  public  to  utilize  the  mails  to  a  greater 
extent  for  sending  articles  to  the  United  States. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Clearance  of  Samples  at  Batavia 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  R.  S.  o'MEARA 

Batavia,  September  29,  1926. — As  some  Canadian  manufacturers  may  be 
aware  that  the  Netherlands  Indian  customs  tariff  provides  for  free  entry  of 
samples  where  these  are  destined  for  consular  offices,  and  intended  not  for  sale 
but  merely  for  the  promotion  of  trade  relations,  there  may  be  some  misunder- 
standing when  Canadian  firms  are  billed  by  this  office  for  dues  paid  out  on  their 
behalf  to  the  customs  authorities. 

While  the  customs  authorities  were  quite  willing  to  take  up  with  the  Govern- 
ment the  matter  of  consular  exemption  for  samples  sent  to  our  Batavia  office, 
it  was  thought  best  not  to  press  the  matter,  as  samples  received  duty  free  could 
not  then  be  sold  later  without  refund  to  customs  authorities.  If  a  permanent 
sample  room  were  maintained  the  question  would  be  different,  but  it  is  our 
policy  to  dispose  of  samples  if  the  line  is  found  unsuited  to  the  country,  or  to 
pass  samples  over  to  the  agent  or  distributor  if,  or  when,  one  is  finally  appointed. 

Further,  the  interpretation  of  the  consular  exemption  contemplates  samples 
whose  value  is  small,  and  this  would  not  in  any  case  include  a  number  of  the 
articles  handled  by  this  office. 

Canadian  firms  are  therefore  asked  to  invoice  samples  in  the  usual  way, 
and  to  cover  with  documents  necessary  for  clearance.  Parcel  post  shipments 
need  only  the  ordinary  foreign  parcel  post  declaration.  If  the  goods  are  merely 
hand  samples  and  of  no  commercial  value,  the  fact  should  be  stated.  Except  in 
such  cases  invoices  should  show  f.o.b.  values  and  carrying  charges  in  the  usual 
way. 

In  addition  to  customs  duty  there  is  payable  "  statistical  duty  "  at  the  rate 
of  5  guilder  cents  (say  2  cents  Canadian)  for  each  20  fl.*  ($8)  of  value,  with 
exemption  for  parcels  valued  at  less  than  20  guilders.  This  is  shown  as  a  separate 
charge  in  accounts  submitted  to  Canada  for  refund.  For  each  parcel  post  ship- 
ment there  is  also  payable  a  clearance  fee  of  25  guilder  cents,  irrespective  of 
value. 

The  only  other  item  ordinarily  included  in  accounts  sent  back  to  manufac- 
turers are  fees,  or  clearance  charges,  actually  paid  out — in  the  case  of  freight 
shipments — to  forwarding  agents  at  the  docks.  These  are  reasonable:  1  per  cent 
on  disbursements  and,  for  average  sample  shipments,  about  5  guilders  for  clear- 
ance and  transportation  charges. 

If  the  bill  of  lading  is  not  on  hand  when  shipment  arrives,  it  is  necessary  to 
clear  on  bankers'  guarantee,  which  entails  additional  expenditure,  including 
1.50  fl.  for  revenue  stamp  affixed,  and  probably  storage  charges.  Shippers  should 
be  careful  to  see  that  the  documents  are  mailed  as  promptly  as  possible  to  avoid 
this  unnecessary  outlay. 

Irish  Free  State  Certificates  of  Origin 

ACTING  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  F.  W.  FRASER 

Dublin,  October  15,  1926. — The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  called 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Irish  Free  State  customs  authorities  as  to  the  form 
of  certificates  of  origin  of  goods  in  respect  of  which  a  reduction  of  duty  is 
claimed  under  the  customs  tariff  of  Saorstat  Eireann,  as  being  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  growth,  product  of  manufacture  of  the  British  Empire.  Although  the 
Irish  Free  State  forms  119  (sale),  120  (sale),  121  (sale),  and  122  (sale)  do  not 


*  One  guilder  —  40  cent  Can.  (approximately). 
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differ  materially  from  the  forms  bearing  the  same  numbers  issued  by  the  British 
customs  authorities,  and  although  reduction  of  duty  claimed  on  the  British 
forms  would  not  necessarily  be  rejected,  nevertheless  the  Revenue  Commissioners 
of  Saorstat  Eireann  are  unable  to  waive  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  Irish  Free 
State  forms  only  for  goods  claiming  preferential  treatment  on  entering  into  the 
Irish  Free  State. 

Canadian  exporters  to  this  country  therefore  would  be  well  advised  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  prescribed  forms  of  certificate  of  origin,  which  are 
printed  as  Customs  Sale  Forms  (Nos.  119  to  122).  Specimen  forms  may  be 
secured  from  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  or,  if  a  supply  is  desired,  from  Messrs.  Eason  &  Son,  Ltd.,  official  agents 
of  Saorstat  Eireann  for  the  sale  of  Government  publications,  40  Lower  O'Connell 
street,  Dublin.  Price:  Forms  Nos.  119,  121,  122,  Is.  per  48  forms;  Form  No. 
120,  2s.  per  48  forms. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  was  published  a 
summary  of  the  list  of  products  on  which  there  is  a  preferential  tariff  on  impor- 
tation into  the  Irish  Free  State.  It  is  important  to  note  that  for  goods  not 
coming  within  this  category  the  aforementioned  cerificate  of  origin  is  not 
required. 

Colombian  Duty  on  Wheat  Further  Reduced 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1182, 
September  25,  1926,  page  369,  advice  has  been  received  from  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner's  office,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
wheat  has  been  changed  from  40  per  cent  to  70  per  cent.  According  to  the  latest 
tariff  bulletins  received  from  the  International  Customs  Tariff  Bureau  at 
Brussels,  the  basic  duty  on  wheat  is  3  centavos  (almost  3  Canadian  cents)  per 
kilog  (2.2  pounds).  There  are  surtaxes  in  Colombia  totalling  17.7  per  cent  of 
ordinary  duty. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  ST.  VINCENT  IN  1925 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  St.  Vincent  during  the  year  under 
review  was  £444,339  as  compared  with  £310,890  in  1924,  states  the  St.  Vincent 
Annual  Report  for  1925.  Of  this  amount  £211,907  represented  imports  and 
£232,432  exports  as  against  £160,028  and  £150,862  respectively  in  1924.  The 
increases  in  the  values  of  imports  .and  exports  were  due  to  the  general  improve- 
ment in  trade  and  in  the  rise  in  values  and  quantities  exported,  the  latter  being 
particularly  applicable  to  the  exports  of  arrowroot  and  cotton.  The  leading 
groups  of  imports  included  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured,  £144,777; 
food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  £68,717;  and  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 
unmanufactured,  £19,547.  The  commodities  included  in  these  groups  came  nrin- 
cipally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £75,914;  the  United  States,  £46,302;  Canada, 
£46,108;  and  the  British  West  Indies,  £15,180. 

The  chief  products  of  the  colony  exported  comprised  arrowroot,  £125.078 
(£51,361  in  1924);  cotton,  Sea  Island,  £57,655;  syrup  and  molasses,  £19,672. 
The  leading  recipient  countries  were  the  United  Kingdom,  £167,116;  the  British 
West  Indies,  £27,744;  Canada,  £19,149;  and  the  United  States,  £14,136. 
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ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to  : — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

{d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 

a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 
(6)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 

them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 

to  buy  goods  from  Canada, 
(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 

of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 

been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
m  anuf  a  c  turers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can  be 
seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives 
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(b)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 


FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 


INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
veiy  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(b)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  or  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough. 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1245.  Chocolate  Bars. — A  firm  in  Harbin,  Manchuria,  desire  connections  with  a  reliable 
Canadian  house  for  chocolate  bars.   Samples  and  quotations  should  be  sent  direct. 

1246.  Flour. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  flour  importers  are  desirous  of  establishing  a  direct 
connection,  as  buyers,  with  Canadian  millers  of  spring  wheat  patents,  for  the  North  of  Eng- 
land and  Irish  Free  State. 

1247.  Fruit. — A  firm  of  fruit  importers  in  Aachen,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
reliable  Canadian  fruit  exporters  desirous  of  exporting  to  Germany  or  alternatively  having 
agencies  to  dispose  of  for  the  Rhineland. 

1248.  Chopped  Apples  and  Waste. — An  Antwerp  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  chopped  apples  and  waste  in  bags  or  barrels.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1249.  Cheese. — An  Antwerp  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  best 
quality  Canadian  cheddar  cheese.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1250.  Canned  Fish  and  Honey. — An  Antwerp  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  fish  and  honey.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1251.  Fish  and  Linseed  Oil. — An  Antwerp  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  fish  and  linseed  oil.    (The  fish  oil  should  be  clarified.)    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1252.  Hams  and  Bacons. — A  British  firm  in  Shanghai  seek  connection  with  Canadian 
packers  of  hams  and  bacons.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Shanghai  are  requested. 

Miscellaneous 

1253.  Cereals  ;  Corn  ;  Grain. — A  firm  in  Trieste  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  cereals  who  are  not  yet  represented  in  Italy. 

1254.  Papers. — A  British  firm  in  Tientsin,  North  China,  desire  agency  for  bonds,  writing 
pads,  letter-heads,  and  stationery.  Samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Tientsin  should  be  sent 
direct. 

1255.  Electrical  Goods. — An  official  distributing  organization  in  Tientsin,  North  China, 
wishes  to  secure  contact  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electrical  stoves  and  ranges.  Cata- 
logues and  c.i.f.  Tientsin  quotations  should  be  sent  direct. 

1256.  Electrical  Appliances. — A  British  importing  firm  are  interested  in  importing 
Canadian  electrical  household  appliances,  including  toasters,  heaters,  irons,  and  fans.  Cata- 
logues and  c.i.f.  quotations  Tientsin  should  be  sent  direct. 

1257.  Nails,  Tacks,  Bolts  and  Nuts. — A  British  importing  firm  are  interested  in  import- 
ing Canadian  nails,  tacks,  bolts  and  nuts.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  Tientsin  quotations  to  be  sent 
direct. 

1258.  Cross-cut  and  Rip  Saws. — A  British  engineering  firm  in  Mukden  and  Harbin 
desire  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cross-cut  and  rip  saws.  C.i.f.  quotation* 
and  full  details  should  be  forwarded  direct. 

1259.  Timber  and  Hardware. — A  French  architect  would  like  the  general  agency  of 
Canadian  exporters  of  above  lines. 

1260.  Figured  Birch  Logs. — A  firm  of  timber  agents  in  Hamburg.  Germany,  desire  to 
secure  a  direct  connection  with  a  reliable  Canadian  exporter  of  figured  birch  logs. 

1261.  Dowels. — A  firm  of  North  of  England  importers  are  in  the  market,  as  buyers,  for 
birch  and/or  maple  dowels.    Further  particulars  on  application  to  the  Department. 

1262.  Veneers  and  Counterveneer. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  the 
above;  thickness  of  wood  9mm.  in  3  veneers — 185  by  205  or  195  by  200.  Also  counter- 
veneer, thickness  11  mm.  in  5  veneers — 195  by  205.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  above  thick- 
ness, but  the  length  may  vary. 

1263.  Mackinaw  Coats,  etc. — A  wholesale  and  retail  firm  in  Harbin,  China,  are  open  to 
receive  quotations  and  catalogues  for  mackinaw  coats,  heavy  boots  for  railway  workers,  and 
knitted  goods  for  outdoor  wear. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  15,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  lor  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  15,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
November  9,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  % 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


Parity 
00  $4,863 


.1390 

.133 

.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
[.080 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.14125 
.498 
.3709 


$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.193 
4.87| 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
1. 
1. 
.708 


Week  Ending 
November  9, 
1926 

$4.8475 
.1392 
.0296 
.0252 
.0318 
.3999 
.0416 
.1512 
.0520 
.1928 
.2373 
.0124 
.2500 
.2670 
.2663 
.1412 
.4906 
.4525 
.3650 
.9986 
.4767 
.4070 
.1356 

4.8400 


Week  Ending 
November  15, 
1926 

$4.8440 
.1392 
.0296 
.0252 
.0337 
.3995 
.0411 
.1511 
.0520 
.1926 
.2371 
.0124 


.2661 
.1412 
.4906 
.4525 
.3650 
.9985 
.4725 
.4062 
.1306 


4.8400 


1.0037—1.0150  1.0037—1.0150 


.567 


.5912 
.4025 
3.5950 
.5662 


.6025 
.4025 
3.6100 
.5662 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  London. — Batsford,  Nov.  23;  Brecon,  Nov.  25;  Balfour,  Nov.  27 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Hunter,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  24;  Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Nov.  23. 

To  Liverpool. — Moveria,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  25;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion,  Nov. 
27;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Colonian,  White  Star-Dominion,  Nov.  27. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  26. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Liner,  Nov.  25. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Nov.  23. 

To  Antwerp.— Canadian  Hunter,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  24. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Nov.  26. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 
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To  Hamburg. — Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Nov.  27;  Balfour,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  Nov.  27;  Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valcerusa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Nov.  30. 
To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  22. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  C.G.M.M., 
Nov.  24. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown)  . — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  Nov.  22; 
Ceuta,  Canada  SS.  Line,  Nov.  24. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Dec.  7;  Metagama,  Dec.  11;  Montcalm,  Dec.  15 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  London. — Bawtry,  Dec.  4;    Bothwell,  Dec.  11;    Bosworth,  Dec.  21 — all  Canadian 

Pacific. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Trapper,  Dec.  6;  Canadian  Raider,  Dec.  16 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  11. 
To  Glasgow. — Brandon,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  18. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader,  Dec.  1;  Canadian  Mariner,  Dec.  15 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Dec.  1;  Minnedosa,  Dec.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Dec.  1;   Minnedosa,  Dec.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Hada,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Dec.  22. 
To  Hamburg. — Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
Dec.  3;  Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  13— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Texas,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  15. 

From  Halifax 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  Antwerp. — Pennland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  6. 
To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Baltic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  13. 
To  London  and  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy.  Nov.  27. 

To  London,  Plymouth  and  Havre. — Antonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  13. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Merchant,  Nov.  22;    Manchester  Division,  Nov.  29 — 
both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Nov.  24;  Wheatmore,  Nov.  29 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Nov.  24;   Sachem,  Dec.  5 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  (via  North  Sydney). — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  Nov. 30. 
To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
Nov.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  Dec.  3. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
Dec.  18. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Dec.  1;  Andalusia,  Dec.  15 — both  Pick- 
ford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Dec.  18. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific.  Dec.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  26. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Alabama   Maru,   Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Dec.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tsingtau. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Dec.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Mhke  and  Hong  Kong. — Philoctetes,  Nov.  25;  Tyndareus,  Dec. 
16— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Dec.  15. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Hull. — City  of  Singapore,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Dec.  15. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  23. 
To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Freighter,  C.G.M.M.,  Dec.  11. 
To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  Dec.  15. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution ". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.    Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.   Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda- British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercia 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1^26).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.    (French  and  English  i 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bull  tin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly, 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  dea  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Eraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66  Upper 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.   Palmer,  Via   Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.     Room   No.   2,   Meikai  Building.  Kobe. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory   includes   Straits    Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canjrv.com. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  aind  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 

Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1926. 
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AMALGAMATION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  PAPER  INTERESTS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  21,  1926. — The  amalgamation  is  announced  of  two  of 
the  three  largest  paper  mills  in  Australia,  viz:  the  Australasian  Paper  and  Pulp 
Company,  Limited,  Melbourne,  and  the  Cumberland  Paper  Board  Mills  Limited, 
Sydney.  Both  these  concerns  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  some  years 
and  to  some  extent  are  users  of  Canadian  pulp  in  their  products. 

The  new  company  into  which  the  two  existing  companies  are  to  be  merged 
is  to  be  named  Australian  Paper  Manufactures  Limited,  and  will  have  its  head 
office  in  Melbourne.  Capital  is  to  be  £2,000,000,  of  which  £1,500,000  in  £1  shares 
will  be  required  to  be  divisible  to  the  shareholders  of  the  existing  companies. 
The  present  capital  of  the  Australasian  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  is  £1,000,000, 
and  that  of  the  Cumberland  Paper  Board  Mills  Limited  £314,480. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  arrangement  will  result  in  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  establishment  charges,  and  the  work  is  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
the  mills  to  be  operated  to  serve  their  respective  spheres  under  the  most  effective 
conditions. 

During  the  last  statistical  period  for  which  figures  are  available  (1925)  the 
total  Australian  imports  of  wood-pulp  amounted  to  11,785  tons  of  chemical 
pulp  and  475  tons  of  mechanical  pulp.  Of  the  mechanical  pulp,  Sweden  supplied 
375  tons  and  Norway  100  tons.  Sweden  dominated  the  market  for  chemical 
pulp,  with  Norway  following,  and  small  quantities  are  credited  to  the  United 
States,  Finland,  and  Germany.  During  recent  months,  however,  orders  have 
been  placed  in  Canada  for  chemical  pulp  with  good  prospects  of  further  business. 
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AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  BOUNTIES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne.  October  21,  1926. — In  various  directions  the  Commonwealth 
Government  has  been,  and  is,  rendering  considerable  financial  assistance  to 
primary  and  secondary  industries.  The  amount  spent  on  direct  bounties  alone 
in  the  financial  year  1925-26  was  £498,582,  exclusive  of  large  and  growing  appro- 
priations in  other  directions.  New  bounties  at  the  rate  of  £150,000  a  year  were 
authorized  for  cotton  and  cotton  yarn,  and  £100,000  was  set  aside  to  assist 
prospecting  for  commercial  oils  and  precious  metals. 

Over  a  period  of  ten  years  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  bounties,  if  they  achieve 
their  objective  of  establishing  Australian  industries,  will  involve  an  expenditure 
of  £900,000. 

A  list  of  bounties  and  other  payments  made  in  the  last  financial  year  and 
appropriations  for  the  present  year,  is  as  follows:  — 

BOUNTIES 


Expenditure 

Estimate 

1925-26 

1926-27 

  £242.005 

£250,000 

  919 

10,000 

  38,549 

40,000 

  217,109 

150.000 

2,000 

150,000 

  10,962 

25,000 

OTHER  ASSISTANCE 


Dairy  produce— Export  control   26,728  35.000 

Dried  fruits— Export  control   29,229  25,000 

Precious  metals — Prospecting   40,000   

Petroleum— Prospecting   60,000   

Science  and  industry — 

Industrial  research   250,000   

Endowment  fund  :  "                          . .  100,000   

New  investigations     41,665 

Special  contributions!   ....  3,320 

Australian  Dairy  Council     5,800 

Australian  Fruit  Council     500 

Guaranteed  cotton  prices — 

Contribution  toward  losses     55,000 

Advertising  Australian  products   in   Great  Britain     50,000 

Export  Guarantee  Act — 

Hop  industry   25,540   

Doradillo  grape  growers   17,417   

Canned  fruit  exporters   8,927   

Ohanez  grapes;  broom  millet  and  oranges   1,842   

Civil  aviation — Development     57,965 


An  official  return,  recently  prepared,  showed  that  in  the  four  years  ended 
on  June  30,  1926,  sums  spent  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  assistance 
to  various  industries  reached  a  total  of  £2,725,155,  including  over  £750,000  in 
fruit  pool  losses.  The  list  of  payments  included  the  following: — 


BOUNTIES,  FOUR  YEARS,  1922-26 

Shale  oil                                                    £  18,736      Cattle  export   £129,192 

Iron  and  steel                                                  5,675      Sulphur   95,071 

Iron  and  steel  products                                 667,351      Wine  export   245,526 

Meat  export   263,788 
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OTHER  ASSISTANCE,  1922-26 

Prospecting,  precious  metals   £    1,000       Fruit  and  flax  pools,  losses   £524,067 

Cotton  prices  guarantee   46,217      Canned  fruit  pool,  1922-23,  losses   230,066 

Marketing  primary  produce   52,721 

SPECIAL  PAYMENTS,  1922-26 

Commonwealth  oil  refineries— Subscriptions                    Amalgamated    Wireless    Ltd.— Subscription 
to  capital   ..    £245,743         to  capital   £200,000 

ADVANCES  AND  LOANS  OUTSTANDING 

Dried  fruits  growers     £199,243      Hop  pool  loan   £  16,707 

Geelon?  Returned  Soldiers'  Woollen  Manu-  Wire  netting— advances  to  States   216,985 

facturing  Co.  Ltd   54.800 


MOTOR  CAR  ASSEMBLY  PLANTS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  31,  1926. — Following  the  example  of  the  Ford  Company 
of  Australia  Pty.  Ltd.,  which  has  established  a  large  assembly  plant  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  General  Motors  (Australia)  Pty.  Ltd.  are  now  completing  a  large 
building  for  similar  purposes  in  Melbourne  as  part  of  a  general  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  assembly  depots  in  all  the  Australian  states.  ; 

It  is  expected  that  this  Australian  plant  of  the  General  Motors,  when  com- 
pleted next  month,  will  form  one  of  the  most  modern  factory  buildings  in  Mel- 
bourne. It  will  be  equipped  with  machinery  of  every  kind  for  assembling  and 
preparing  for  sale  passenger  and  commercial  cars  and  trucks,  in  addition  to  a 
new  light  six  car  which  will  shortly  be  placed  on  the  market.  It  is  also  intended 
to  install,  a  body-building  plant  as  an  adjunct  to  the  chassis-assembling  plant, 
and  Australian  workmen  will  be  employed  in  building  up  the  chassis  and  mount- 
ing upon  them  the  locally  built  bodies. 

The  establishment  of  these  branches  of  overseas  manufacturers  in  Australia 
has  been  influenced  by  the  high  customs  duties  imposed  on  assembled  chassis, 
motor  car  bodies  and  tires.   The  duties  are  as  follows: — 


British 

Preference 

Intermediate 

General 

Free 

n% 

12^% 

5% 

12*% 

m% 

£30 

£35 

£40 

£50 

£55 

£60 

Bodies  with  fixed  or  movable  canopy  tops,  i.e.  landaulette, 

limousine   taxi-cab   and    similar   types,   and    n.e.i.,  each 

£65 

£70 

£75 

or  ad  val.  (whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty)  . . 

40% 

50% 

55% 

Tires — covers  weighing  each  2£  pounds  or  less;  tubes  weighing 

each  1  pound  or  less  ad  val. 

25% 

35% 

40% 

Covers  over  2tJ  pounds;  tubes  over  1  pound  per  lb. 

Is.  6d. 

2  s. 

2s.  6d. 

or  ad  val.  (whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty  . . 

25% 

35% 

40% 

The  Canadian-Australian  trade  treaty  provides  for  the  admission  of  Cana- 
dian chassis,  both  assembled  and  unassembled,  under  the  intermediate  rates, 
but  no  preference  is  extended  on  motor  bodies  and  tyres  from  Canada  which, 
are  dutiable  under  the  general  rates. 
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EXPORT  OF  FRUIT  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND:  THE  WORK  OF  THE 

CONTROL  BOARD 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  October  26,  1926. — For  a  few  seasons  past  the  New  Zealand 
Government  have  guaranteed  the  producers  of  fruit  (apples  and  pears)  a  certain 
minimum  price  for  such  portion  as  was  exported.  This  was  done  to  encourage 
growers  and  to  improve  the  standard  of  the  grading.  A  board  has  been  estab- 
lished known  as  the  New  Zealand  Fruit  Export  Control  Board,  which  supervises 
the  grading,  packing,  shipping,  and  marketing  of  fruit. 

The  price  guaranteed  depends  of  course  on  ruling  quotations  in  the  prin- 
cipal consuming  markets.  The  guarantee  is  limited  to .  approved  varieties  and 
classes  of  fruit  packed  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  "Extra  Fancy", 
"Fancy",  and  "Good"  grades,  and  for  the  1926  season  it  is  "restricted  to  a 
maximum  of  350,000  cases  of  apples  and  8,500  cases  of  pears.  The  liability  of 
the  Government  includes  packing  and  marketing  expenses  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  may  deem  reasonable  and  necessary  in  addition  to  3o.  4d. 
per  case  for  "  Extra  Fancy  "  and  "  Fancy  "  grade  apples  and  Is.  6d.  per  case 
for  "Good"  grade,  and  Id.  per  pound  for  pears.  No  allowance  is  made  for 
cool  storage  unless  an  approved  system  of  pre-cooling  is  adopted,  and  then  the 
allowance  will  not  exceed  5s.  per  case.  Insurance  allowance  covers  only  an 
ordinary  marine  risk  cover.  In  the  case  of  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom 
no  charge  for  selling  commission  exceeding  5  per  cent  is  allowed,  and  no  more 
than  a  total  of  Is.  per  case  for  the  following:  supervision,  port  rates,  dock 
charges,  warehousing,  cartage,  tolls,  porterage,  forwarding,  and  surcharges. 

The  guarantee  is  limited  to  fruit  grown  and  shipped  (other  than  under  a 
f.o.b.  contract)  by  bona  fide  fruit  growers  or  fruit  growers'  co-operative  societies 
through  the  Fruit  Export  Control  Board  or  other  channels  approved  by  the 
Honourable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

All  fruit  must  be  passed  by  an  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  packed  in  accordance  with  regulations  pertaining  to  export.  Payment  of 
claims  under  guarantee  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  average  price  received 
by  the  claimant  for  the  whole  of  the  "Extra  Fancy",  "Fancy",  and  "  Good  " 
grade  fruit  exported  on  his  account  during  the  season,  irrespective  of  markets. 
However,  where  fruit  of  more  than  one  variety  and  supplied  by  more  than  one 
grower  is  exported  by  a  joint  packing  company  or  group  in  its  own  name  the 
guarantee  is  calculated  separately  for  the  whole  of  the  fruit  supplied  for  export 
by  each  grower  on  the  basis  of  the  pool  price  received  for  each  variety.  The 
packing  company  or  group  must  give  the  Director  of  Horticulture  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  full  particulars  of  each  grower's  fruit  included  m  the 
shipment  not  later  than  seven  days  after  shipment  from  New  Zealand. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the  guarantee 
with  respect  to  any  variety  of  "  Good  "  grade  apples  if  the  Director  of  Horti- 
culture is  satisfied  that  the  grower  of  such  apples  is  not  shipping  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  "  Extra  Fancy  "  or  "  Fancy  "  grade  fruit  of  that  variety.  The 
quantity  of  fruit  shipped  to  any  particular  port  may  be  limited  under  the  guar- 
antee if  freight  rates,  market  conditions,  etc.,  warrant  this  action.  The  Govern- 
ment may  insist  on  all  fruit  being  pre-cooled  prior  to  shipment,  and  may  with- 
hold the  privileges  of  the  guarantee  from  fruit  shipped  in  vessels  which  have 
unsatisfactory  storage  facilities.  The  Government  may  further  withhold  the 
privileges  with  respect  to  any  market  where  the  New  Zealand  Fruit  Export 
Control  Board  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  satisfactory  f.o.b.  or  c.i.f.  trade  has  or 
can  be  established. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  may  re-examine  and  withdraw  any  fruit 
from  export  in  the  event  of  the  re-examination  indicating  the  inadvisability  of 
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exporting  such  fruit  owing  to  its  overmaturity  or  other  causes  inimical  to  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  fruit.  In  such  a  case  the  fruit  may  be  disposed  of  by 
the  owner  or  by  the  Government  on  his  behalf.  Should  the  re-examination 
show  that  any  line  of  fruit,  through  careless  or  faulty  packing,  is  decidedly 
below  the  standard  required  it  is  deemed  not  to  be  covered  by  the  guarantee 
and  the  owner  may  at  the  minister's  option  forfeit  all  rights  to  participating  in 
the  guarantee  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

I 

GRADES  AND  VARIETIES 

"  Extra  Fancy  "  and  "  Fancy  "  Grades 
The  standards  shall  be  as  follows  for  the  1926  season: — 


Colour 

Grade  Solid        Partial  Yellow  or 

Red  Red         Striped  Green 

Extra  fancy   75%  50%  33^%  Good  character- 

istic colour 

Defects — No  more  than  8  per  cent  of  apples  in  case  affected  with  slight  blemish. 
Fancy   50%  25%  20%  Good  character- 

istic colour 

Dejects — Apples  not  to  be  affected  with  more  than  5  per  cent  blemiah  or  5  per  cent  unnatural  mssett. 


Ten  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  reduction  in  the  above-mentioned  colour 
requirements  with  respect  to  "  Extra  Fancy "  and  "  Fancy "  grades  will  be 
allowed  in  connection  with  fruit  packed  for  European  markets. 

There  are  certain  definitely  stated  varieties  of  apples  approved  for  export 
to  Europe  and  to  South  America,  details  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  So  far  as  export  to 
South  America  is  concerned,  the  modifications  regarding  colour  standard  men- 
tioned above  are  not  applicable,  and  no  fruit  below  the  standard  of  "  Fancy  " 
grade  is  permitted  to  be  exported  to  South  America. 

"  Good  "  Grade 

Fruit  packed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  "  Good  "  grade  are 
exported  to  European  countries  only.  The  standard  of  this  grade  is  principally 
as  follows: — 


Colour 

Grade  Solid        Partial  Yellow  or 

Red  Red         Striped  Green 

Good   30%  15%  10%  Good  character- 

istic colour 


Defects — 5  per  cent  blemish  or  15  per  cent  unnatural  russett. 

The  varieties  for  export  under  this  grade  are  as  set  out  in  the  European 
export  list,  excepting  that  the  minimum  size  of  any  variety  shall  be  not  less 
than  210  apples  per  case  other  than  Cleopatra,  Dougherty,  Jonathan,  King 
David,  Sturmer,  and  Yates,  the  minimum  size  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
225,  and  Cox's  Orange  240  per  case. 

PEARS 

The  following  varieties  of  pears  have  been  approved  for  export  to  Em  ope 
(the  maximum'  and  minimum  sizes  in  each  case  being  2|  and  2J  inches  respec- 
tively) :  Josephine  de  Malines,  P.  Barry,  Packham's  Triumph,  Winter  Cole,  and 
Winter  Nelis. 

Other  varieties  up  to  500  cases  may  be  approved  for  export  for  experimental 
purposes.  All  pears  must  be  "  Extra  Fancy  "  or  "  Fancy  "  grades,  and  be  packed 
in  trays  constructed  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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LABELLING  AND  MARKING 

A  coloured  label  has  been  approved  for  use  in  connection  with  the  1926 
export  of  "  Extra  Fancy  "  and  "  Fancy  "  grade  fruit  and  a  non-coloured  label 
of  similar  design  for  "  Good  "  grade  fruit.  All  cases  of  fruit  intended  for  export 
must  bear  a  label  on  each  and  according  to  grade.  Special  labels  for  use  on 
apple  and  pear  trays  have  been  prepared. 

WRAPPING  PAPER 

Apples  of  the  various  sizes  stated  below  must  be  wrapped  in  paper  of  the 
size  indicated  opposite  each  respectively: — 

Sizes  64's  to  80's  (both  inclusive),  paper  11  inches  by  11  inches. 
Sizes  88's  to  110's  (both  inclusive),  paper  10  inches  by  10  inches. 
Sizes  120's  to  200's  (both  inclusive),  paper  9  inches  by  9  inches. 
Sizes  210's  to  240's  (both  inclusive),  paper  8  inches  by  8  inches. 

In  the  event  of  the  size  of  the  paper  used  being  smaller  than  that  specified 
above  for  any  respective  sizes  of  apples,  such  apples  shall  be  double  wrapped 
by  overlapping  two  papers. 

EXPORT  CASE 

The  timber  recommended  for  the  construction  of  an  export  fruit  case  is 
white  pine  of  good  quality,  but  Pinus  insignis,  rimu,  and  beech  timber,  if  well 
and  evenly  cut,  are  accepted.  Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  cases  con- 
structed of  poplar  timber,  cases  of  this  class  are  not  approved  for  export.  The 
inside  measurements  of  the  export  bushel  case  are  10  inches  by  11^  inches  by 
19J  inches. 

Selected  apples  and  pears  are  exported  in  wooden  trays  having  an  inside 
measurement  of  11 J  inches  by  19J  inches  with  depth  from  2-J  inches  to  3  inches. 
Each  tray  is  complete  with  lid  and  label.  Three  trays  are  securely  wired 
together,  forming  one  package.  Binding  wires  are  placed  within  1  inch  of  each 
end  of  the  package. 

Specifications,  of  the  standard  export  case  shall  be  strictly  observed.  Cor- 
rugated strawboard  or  wood  wool  shall  be  used  on  top  and  bottom  of  cases. 
All  large  fruit  to' be  double  wrapped  unless  paper  of  sufficient  size  is  used. 

Twenty  cases  of  any  one  variety  shall  be  the  minimum  consignment  accepted 
for  export. 

HAWKE'S  BAY  PROVINCIAL  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

The  Hawke's  Bay  Provincial  District  is  on  the  east  coast  of  the  North 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  following  for  a  considerable  distance  the  outline  of 
Hawke  Bay.  It  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  District  of  Auckland,  and 
on  the  west  and  south  by  the  District  of  Wellington.  This  district  is  pre- 
eminently a  sheep-grazing  country  and  carries  millions  of  sheep.  Statistics 
compiled  as  at  April  30,  1925,  show  that  the  district  had  over  6,000,000  sheep 
and  the  wool  produced  in  the  1924-25  season  was  over  51,000,000  pounds.  There 
are  a  number  of  freezing  works,  numerous  saw-mills,  and  a  well-developed  fish- 
ing industry.  Fruit  growing  and  canning  have  now  attained  some  importance, 
and  there  are  several  vineyards.  Wine  is  manufactured  quite  successfully.  The 
climate  of  Hawke's  Bay  is  one  of  the  best  in  New  Zealand.  There  is  an  absence 
of  extremes  and  the  rainfall  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  Dominion;  in  fact  the 
farmers  complain  in  many  seasons  that  there  is  insufficient  precipitation,  which 
last  season  was  very  marked.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  wealthiest  sections  of 
New  Zealand,  and  the  high  standard  of  living  is  shown  in  the  excellent  homes 
to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  district. 
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Napier  is  the  chief  town,  and  one  of  the  seaports  of  Hawke's  Bay.  It  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Wellington,  there  being  alternative  routes:  either  through 
the  Manawatu  Gorge  to  Palmerston  North  and  then  over  the  main  line  from 
Auckland,  or  through  the  Wairarapa  District.  The  rail  connection  with  Auck- 
land is  through  Palmerston  North.  By  water  Napier  is  200  miles  from  Wel- 
lington and  362  miles  from  Auckland.  Vessels  drawing  up  to  14  feet  can  be 
berthed  in  the  inner  harbour,  and  those  up  to  24  feet  at  the  breakwater.  Many 
overseas  vessels  do  not  dock  at  all  but  lie  off  in  the  open  roadstead  and  put  to 
sea  in  the  event  of  a  storm.  Motor  services  serve  the  surrounding  district  as 
well  as  Gisborne,  Rotorua,  and  other  distant  towns.  It  is  possible  to  go  by 
motor  service  from  Napier  to  Auckland.  As  Napier  is  backed  by  such  a  fertile 
country,  it  is  a  distributing  point  of  considerable  importance.  Supplies  are 
received  either  through  Wellington  or  by  direct  steamer,  the  latter  being  pre- 
ferred by  Napier  merchants. 

Gisborne  is  the  second  largest  town  in  Hawke's  Bay  Provincial  District, 
with  a  population  of  over  15,000.  It  is  eighty-five  miles  northwest  of  Napier, 
with  which  it  has  a  daily  motor  service  and  also  a  regular  ferry  steamer  service. 
It  also  has  a  regular  steamer  service  and  a  tri-weekly  motor  service  (via 
Rotorua  or  Tauranga)  with  Auckland.  Gisborne  is  the  outlet  of  a  rich  dairying 
and  sheep-farming  district  and  consequently  is  the  distributing  centre  for  this 
district. 

Hastings,  a  town  of  about  10,000,  is  situated  ten  miles  to  the  south  of 
Napier  on  the  main  railway  line  to  Palmerston  North  and  Wellington.  This 
town  is  the  centre  of  a  stretch  of  rich  flat  agricultural  country  and  enjoys  a 
climate  that,  combined  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  has  made  it  important  in 
fruit-growing,  hop-growing,  and  stock-raising.  It  possesses  two  freezing  works, 
two  fruit-drying  and  preserving  works,  a  butter  factory,  and  a  brewery. 

Dannevirke  is  another  town  of  importance  in  Hawke's  Bay,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  4,000.  About  fifty  years  ago  the  site  of  the  present  town  was  covered 
with  dense  bush.  To-day  it  is  the  centre  of  a  large  area  of  bush  country  and 
pastoral  land,  and  consequently  the  principal  industries  are  saw-milling  and 
dairying. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  November  8,  1926. — Trading  in  practically  all  commodities 
during  October  was  again  carried  on  under  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the 
continued  coal  stoppage.  In  certain  lines,  notably  provisions,  business  condi- 
tions have  been  reported  as  no  worse  than  in  the  previous  month,  while  in  others 
a  slight  improvement  was  recorded. 

TIMBER 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  timber  trade  during  October  has  been  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  securing  cargo  space  for  small  quantities,  chiefly  due  to 
the  demand  for  coal  tonnage.  The  demand  for  spruce  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  Imports  have  been  below  the  average,  and  the  scarcity  of  tonnage 
has  brought  about  the  practical  cessation  of  cargo  shipments  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  Liner  arrivals  have  been  limited.  Recent  quotations  for  liner  lots 
of  Nova  Scotian  deals  have  been  around  £14  5s.  per  standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool, 
and  the  usual  £1  less  for  scantling  sizes.  Stocks  of  birch  have  been  reduced  to 
moderate  figures.  Late  prices  for  Nova  Scotian  birch  planks  have  been  around 
£16  to  £16  10s.  per  standard  c.i.f.,  with  St.  John  varieties  about  10s.  better. 
Quebec  birch  logs  have  been  offering  at  3s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot  c.i.f.  foreign  string 
measure,  St.  John  logs  at  2s.  9d.,  and  Halifax  at  2s.  3d.    The  moderate  con- 
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sumption  of  Douglas  fir  exceeded  the  imports  during  the  month,  but  forward 
business  has  been  difficult  owing  to  an  appreciable  advance  in  c.i.f.  prices  and 
scarcity  of  liner  space  to  Mersey  ports.  Recent  quotations  reported  were  £16  10s. 
c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  merchantable  grades  and  £22  10s.  for  No.  2  clear  and  better. 

For  the  month  ending  October  31,  1926,  unofficial  statistics  of  certain 
imports,  consumption  and  stock  are  given  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1925,  as  follows: — 

Liverpool 

Import  Consumption  Stock 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

47,000 

41,000 

55,000 

185.000 

163,000 

..   ..cu.  ft.  6,000 

1,000 

4,000 

5,000 

54,000 

12,000 

20,000 

20,000 

55,000 

190,000 

152,000 

 stds.  570 

430 

300 

490 

5,520 

5,030 

..    ..stds.  3,260 

2,050 

1,510 

2,580 

6,820 

4,750 

Manchester 

..cu.  ft.  21,000 

13,000 

24,000 

74,000 

32.000 

1,000 

14,000 

7,000 

Birch  planks  

..   ..cu.  ft  

11,000 

10,000 

50,000 

139,000 

45,000 

Spruce  deals  

570 

1,010 

440 

4,360 

1,810 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

The  Liverpool  wheat  market  was  almost  entirely  under  the  domination  of 
ocean  freights  during  October,  and  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  tonnage  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  business  in  Canadian  and  American  grain  was  greatly 
restricted.  Prices  registered  a  good  advance  during  the  month,  ranging  from  4s. 
to  5s.  6d.  higher  per  quarter  at  the  close  of  trading  on  October  30  than  at  the 
end  of  September.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  business  transacted  has  been  in 
Canadian  wheat,  although  Russian  wheat  has  lately  been  competing  with  Cana- 
dian offers.  In  addition  to  the  scarcity  of  freight,  prices  in  October  were  also 
affected  by  reports  of  damage  to  the  Argentine  crop  by  drought  and  frost. 
Owing  to  the  very  slow  demand  for  flour  both  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
millers  have  been  reluctant  buyers.  Stocks  in  public  warehouses  in  these  two 
ports,  while  still  light  for  this  time  of  the  year,  show  a  slight  increase  over  those 
of  the  previous  month. 

The  consumption  of  flour  during  October  was  poor,  and  the  probability  of 
the  coal  dispute  terminating  in  the  near  future  has  restricted  forward  business 
in  imported  flour,  as  prices  are  expected  to  drop  when  coal  imports  cease  and 
freight  rates  are  reduced.  A  limited  trade  was  done  in  Canadian  export  patents 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month  at  42s.  6d.  to  43s.  per  280  pounds  c.i.f.  Liver- 
pool, but  higher  prices  have  since  prevented  any  appreciable  amount  of  business. 
Home-milled  straight  run  flour,  which  opened  the  month  at  44s.  6d.  to  45s.  6d. 
ex  mill,  closed  around  48s.,  with  very  little  business  being  done  at  this  higher 
figure.  A  small  trade  was  done  in  Australian  flour  at  a  general  price  of  40s.  6d. 
to  42s.  c.i.f.  The  preliminary  figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour 
to  this  area  during  the  month  of  October,  1926,  are  as  follows: — 

Wheat        Flour        Maize        Barley  Oats 
Quarters     Quarters     Quarters     Quarters  Quarters 


Liverpool   361,110  28.193  94,917  18  255  6,693 

Hull   203,772  1,676  67,153  81,155 

Manchester   153,041  6,653  418  8,379  22 

Newcastle   58,321  16,497  ....  33  1,520 


BUTTER 

The  prices  of  most  varieties  of  butter  suffered  a  decline  in  this  market 
during  October,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Danish  and  Irish,  trading  was  not 
on  a  satisfactory  basis.    The  consumption  of  Danish  butter  was  practically 
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normal,  the  weekly  shipments  being  regularly  taken  care  of.  Supplies  of  Irish 
butter,  which  enjoyed  a  good  demand  during  October,  are  now  decreasing  as  the 
season  draws  to  a  close.  Quotations  from  Irish  creameries  have  lately  averaged 
from  144s.  to  148s.  per  cwt.  on  spot.  Stocks  of  consigned  Canadian  butter  have 
been  difficult  to  move  in  the  face  of  Irish  competition,  and  a  limited  trade  only 
has  been  transacted  at  around  146s.  per  cwt.  on  spot  in  first  grades,  with  seconds 
bringing  from  138s.  to  140s.,  and  thirds  still  further  discounted.  No  c.i.f.  sales 
of  Canadian  butter  have  been  reported.  New  Zealand  butter  has  also  moved 
very  slowly.  Recent  quotations  for  this  variety  were  at  146s.  to  148s.  It  is 
reported  that  very  large  quantities  of  New  Zealand  butter  have  been  placed  in 
cold  storage  in  this  country,  and  are  being  held  for  price  limits.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  Australian  butter  now  remaining  at  Liverpool.  Swedish  met  a  very 
slow  sale  during  October  in  comparison  with  previous  months,  as  the  quality  of 
this  butter  falls  off  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  During  October,  766 
boxes  of  Canadian  butter  arrived  at  Liverpool.  Total  imports  from  Canada 
from  April  1  to  October  31,  1926,  amounted  to  20,706  boxes,  as  compared  with 
78,572  boxes  and  100  kegs  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1925. 

CHEESE 

Although  October  was  another  very  poor  month  in  the  cheese  trade,  reports 
from  one  or  two  sources  indicate  that  it  showed  a  slight  improvement  on  the 
previous  month,  and  dealers  look  for  much  better  business  when  the  coal  dispute 
finishes.  The  demand  for  Canadian  cheese  in  this  district  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  mining  population,  and  it  has  been,  surprising  to  find 
during  the  present  strike  that,  although  cheese  is  a  relatively  cheap  food,  the 
miners  have  not  been  purchasing  it  in  anything  like  normal  quantities.  C.i.f. 
offers  of  Canadian  cheese  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  were  around  85s.  to  86s. 
for  September  makes,  with  closing  quotations  from  84s.  to  85s.  Early  matured 
cheese  on  spot  was  badly  discounted  and  met  with  a  slow  demand  at  from  70s. 
to  76s.,  due  to  the  large  stocks  of  English  and  Scotch  cheese  of  matured  makes 
which  were  freely  offered.  Supplies  of  New  Zealand  cheese  in  Liverpool  are 
small  as  there  were  no  direct  arrivals  during  October,  and  quotations  were 
nominal.  Imports  of  ordinary  Canadian  cheese  to  Liverpool  during  the  month 
of  October  amounted  to  28,051  boxes  and  3,248  bundles;  689  cases  of  block 
cheese  also  arrived  during  the  month.  From  April  1  to  October  31,  1926,  Liver- 
pool imports  of  cheese  from  Canada  amounted  to  154,795  boxes  of  ordinary  and 
43,198  bundles  and  2,924  cases  of  block  cheese.  During  the  corresponding  period 
of  1925,  197,660  boxes  of  ordinary  and  50,578  bundles  and  cases  of  block  cheese 
arrived  at  this  port. 

BACON 

The  general  demand  for  bacon  has  improved,  with  the  result  that  market 
conditions  are  better  than  they  have  been  for  several  months  past.  Danish  bacon 
sold  in  normal  quantities,  and  Canadian  has  been  in  more  demand.  American 
supplies  are  still  relatively  dear  for  this  market.  Recent  average  on  spot  quota- 
tions have  been  as  follows:  Canadian  Wiltshire  cuts,  50  to  80  pounds  average, 
102s.  to  108s.;  American  Cumberlands,  24  to  32  pounds  average,  106s.  to  Ills.; 
Irish,  113s.  to  119s.;  and  Danish,  116s.  to  120s.  Canadian  bacon  imports  to 
Liverpool  during  October  amounted  to  3,720  cases  and  4,641  bales.  The  total 
Canadian  bacon  imports  to  Liverpool  from  April  1  to  October  31,  1926,  amounted 
to  23,455  cases  and  25,313  bales,  as  compared  with  45,680  cases  and  21,104  bales 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  following  are  unofficial  esti- 
mates of  stocks  of  provisions  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  on  October  30,  192G,  as 
compared  with  September,  1926,  and  October  31,  1925: — 
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Oct.  30,  1926     Sept.  30,  1926     Oct.  31,  1925 


6.060 

7,736 

4,644 

1,932 

2,736 

1,442 

1,213 

1,412 

19 

Butter  (all  countries)  CVts. 

11,715 

9,602 

9,983 

Cheese   (full  shapes)  Canadian  and   United   States.  .Boxes 

31,829 

28,321 

39,513 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Australian  and  New  Zealand  .  .Crates 

128 

2,533 

301 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  50  pounds  and  under  Boxes 

56 

33 

57 

Cheese  (manufactured)  Pound* 

14,820 

19,488 

17,178 

Lard  (prime  steam  western)  Tierces 

1,004 

1,210 

540 

Lard   (imported   pure   refined    lard   in   tierces,   firkins  or 

4,416 

4,939 

4,016 

EGGS 

There  was  a  steadily  advancing  market  throughout  October  for  all  classes 
of  strictly  fresh  eggs  owing  to  the  marked  scarcity  of  fresh  eggs  from  Ireland, 
which  advanced  about  8s.  per  120  eggs.  The  price  of  fresh  Continental  varie- 
ties, notably  Polish,  has  not  increased  to  such  an  extent,  and  supplies  have  been 
ample.  In  the  case  of  storage  eggs  the  market  position  is  quite  different.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  considerably  more  eggs  have  been  stored  this  year  than 
last,  and  dealers  who  have  not  contracted  ahead  can  buy  their  current  require- 
ments at  prices  ranging  from  15s.  6d.  to  16s.  per  120  for  candled  and  repacked 
Irish  eggs.  The  demand  for  stored  eggs  is  restricted,  and  with  the  season  for  this 
class  of  eggs  nearly  half  over  the  outlook  is  unattractive  for  holders  of  large 
stocks.  South  African  and  Australian  eggs  have  been  arriving  in  London,  but 
only  limited  quantities  of  these  eggs  normally  come  to  the  Liverpool  market. 
A  few  Canadian  first-grade  storage  eggs  were  landed  at  Liverpool  during  the 
month  and  realized  around  18s.  to  18s.  6d.  per  120. 

HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  October  are  estimated  at 
3,874  bales,  in  comparison  with  10,800  bales  in  September  and  12,570  bales  in 
August.  Consumption  has  been  about  normal  during  the  month,  and  the  lighter 
arrivals,  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  cargo  space,  have  created  higher 
prices.  The  average  prices  secured  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  87s.  6d.  to 
90s.  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  It  is  reported  that  meadow  hay  crops  were  lighter  than 
usual  in  the  extreme  northwest  counties  of  England,  and  also  in  several  counties 
in  Wales. 

CATTLE 

During  October  2,146  store  and  439  fat  cattle  arrived  from  Canada  at 
Birkenhead.  Recent  average  prices  secured  were  8^d.  to  8fd.  per  pound,  sinking 
the  offal.  No  Canadian  cattle  have  arrived  at  Manchester  during  the  past  month. 
It  is  reported,  however,  that  some  190  head  are  to  leave  Montreal  early  in 
November,  and  it  is  hoped  that  regular  shipments  will  follow  from  the  winter 
ports. 

INQUIRY  FOR  SHOVEL  HANDLES  AND  SQUARES  IN  NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  November  8,  1926. — An  important  North  of  England  firm  of 
shovel  manufacturers  are  interested  in  testing  Canadian  handle  squares  and 
finished  handles  with  the  object  of  finding  a  Canadian  wood  as  a  substitute  for 
American  ash  in  the  production  of  a  cheaper  line  of  shovels. 

For  the  highest  quality  shovel,  this  firm  have  found  from  long  experience 
that  English  ash  is  the  most  suitable  wood  as  it  has  longer  fibres  than  American 
and  is  consequently  more  able  to  give  under  strain.  American  ash,  however  is  very 
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largely  used  for  the  general  line  of  shovels.  In  order  to  turn  out  a  lower-priced 
shovel  the  firm  in  question  now  wish  to  test  other  woods  which  may  have  quali- 
ties somewhat  similar  to  ash  and  yet  be  obtainable  at  a  substantially  lower  price. 
In  this  connection  they  have  been  offered  birch  and  beech  squares  from  Scan- 
dinavia. These  have  not  yet  been  tested,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
whether  the  Continental  birch  or  beech  will  satisfy  the  requirements,  but  as  the 
firm  wish  to  purchase  within  the  Empire  if  possible,  they  are  desirous  of  testing 
Canadian  birch  or  other  woods  from  the  Dominion  which  may  prove  suitable. 

The  squares  required  are  If -inch  by  lf-inch  in  lengths  from  26  to  36  inches 
rising  by  2  inches.  Offers  of  finished  shafts  in  similar  lengths  would  also  be 
entertained,  in  which  case  the  diameter  required  is  inches. 

Beech  squares  from  Sweden  have  been  offered  in  the  above  specifications  at 
£22  10s.  per  standard  free  on  rails  English  ports. 

In  addition  to  the  squares  and  round  finished  shafts,  inquiry  was  also  made 
for  completely  manufactured  D  shovel  handles  in  lengths  of  28,  30,  and  32  inches. 

Canadian  exporters  interested  in  this  inquiry  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Liverpool  office,  and  should  at  the  same  time  forward  at  least  three 
small  samples  of  the  squares,  shafts,  or  finished  handles  they  are  prepared  to 
offer.  , 

FLOUR  TRADE  IN  ABERDEEN 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  November  10,  1926. — The  position  in  the  flour  market  in  the 
Aberdeen  market  to-day  is  that,  although  the  coal  strike  has  tended  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  trade  in  all  directions,  the  demand  for  flour  is  quite  good,  and  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  lessening  in  the  near  future.  This  applies  mainly  to 
strong  patents  and  particularly  to  Manitobas.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
trade  done  in  Ontario  winters  this  season  that  there  was  last  year  because 
American  winter  patents  are  much  lower  in  price  than  they  were,  at  about  3s. 
over  Canadian.  Sometimes  the  difference  last  year  in  favour  of  Canadian 
winters  was  as  much  as  8s.  to  10s.  per  sack.  At  anything  up  to  4s.  or  perhaps 
5s.  over  Canadian  winters  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  American  winters, 
and  generally  American  winter  patents  are  preferred.  At  even  prices  Canadian 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  sell,  and  the  opinion  is  that  American  winters 
have  it  for  bloom  and  colour,  and  also  yield. 

So  far  as  Aberdeen  and  the  North  of  Scotland  is  concerned,  the  opinion  is 
that  the  trade  in  Canadian  flour  has  been  increasing,  but  there  is  not  room  for 
much  further  expansion.  Much  of  the  increase  has  been  due  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  direct  monthly  Ellermans-Wilson  steamer,  which  places  the  home 
millers,  mostly  situated  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  at  a  disadvantage  of  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  per  sack  for  steamer  or  rail  freight  between  these  points  and  Aberdeen. 
There  is  very  little  trade  in  Minnesota  and  Kansas  strong  flour  in  this  district, 
Canadian  being  preferred  in  every  instance.  In  any  case,  Canadian  is  usually 
cheaper.  On  occasion  Minnesotas  can  be  sold  if  cheaper  than  Manitobas,  but 
Kansas  can  hardly  be  sold  at  any  price. 

Offers  of  Canadian  bran  on  the  whole  are  few.  One  reason  appears  to  be 
that  mill  factors  in  Glasgow  are  not  so  much  in  touch  with  the  feeding  stuff 
trade,  concentrating  as  they  do  mostly  on  bakers  and  flour  merchants.  Condi- 
tions are  quite  different  in  Glasgow,  where,  for  instance,  there  is  an  important 
trade  in  Australian  flour  and  where  Kansas  flour  also  finds  favour.  Australian 
steamers,  however,  do  not  come  into  Aberdeen  direct,  but  to  Glasgow  only,  with 
the  result  that  these  flours  suffer  the  same  disadvantages  as  home-milled  flour 
here,  viz.,  the  carriage  to  Aberdeen  extra,  some  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  sack. 

30321—2,}  * 
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DUTCH  TOBACCO  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Rotterdam,  November  8,  1926. — There  would  seem  to  be  small  demand  for 
Canadian  tobacco  in  the  Dutch  market.  The  leading  tobaccos  imported  come 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indian  colonies,  Sumatra  and  Java.  A  little  of  this  tobacco 
is  exported  to  Canada.  Seedleaf,  Maryland  and  Virginia  tobaccos  are  all 
imported,  while  tobacco  is  also  brought  in  from  Cuba,  Paraguay,  Colombia, 
Argentina,  Dominica,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela. 

The  only  Canadian  tobacco  that  the  writer  can  trace  as  having  been 
imported  into  Holland  of  recent  date  is  a  little  Canadian  Burley,  Kentucky  type 
The  firm  in  question  that  imported  some  Canadian  Burley  tobacco  loose  in 
barrels  are  still  interested  in  further  business  if  shipment  can  be  made  at  $7  to 
$8  per  100  pounds  on  board  at  Montreal.  The  tobacco  must  be  either  of  the 
light  or  the  dark  variety.  These  should  be  packed  separately.  It  must  be 
in  redried,  sound-keeping  condition,  packed  in  barrels,  and  must  be  clean,  sifted 
and  free  from  any  short  scraps,  stems,  sand,  or  other  dirt.  None  but  long,  leafy 
tobacco  leaves,  unbroken,  is  wanted.  Samples  of  the  shipment  delivered  here 
in  1924  have  been  filed  with  the  Director  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  It  would  be  well — as 
Holland  is  a  large  importer  of  tobacco — if  a  full  line  of  Canadian  types  of 
tobacco  were  deposited  in  this -office  as  a  trade  sample. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  November  4,  1926. — The  economic  and  financial  situation  in  France 
has  been  showing  marked  improvement.  Taxes  have  to  date  yielded  a  revenue 
of  6,000,000,000  francs  in  excess  of  that  estimated  in  the  last  budget.  All  foreign 
debt  payments  have  been  met,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $60,000,000  has  been 
accumulated  to  meet  the  payments  due  in  London  and  Washington  between  now 
and  the  end  of  March  next.  The  internal  commitments  are  provided  for  till  the 
end  of  the  year.  A  loan  of  30,000,000  florins  due  in  Holland  six  months  hence 
has  just  been  paid  off ;  the  Morgan  Fund  of  $100,000,000  has  been  reconstituted; 
the  advances  of  the  Banque  de  France  to  the  Government  have  been  reduced 
by  2,600,000,000  francs;  the  floating  debt  has  been  cut  down  by  nearly  3,000,- 
000,000  francs;  and  the  note  circulation  of  the  Banque  de  France  is  consider- 
ably less.  Altogether  the  situation  is  more  encouraging  and  the  growing  con- 
fidence of  the  people  is  reflected  in  the  exchange.  The  franc  has  risen  from  249 
to  146  to  the  pound  sterling,  and  from  49  to  30.50  to  the  dollar.  To  further 
sustain  the  confidence  of  the  country,  the  Government  has  just  announced  that 
in  future  all  budget  surpluses  would  automatically  be  credited  to  the  Debt 
Redemption  Fund. 

Coal. — The  figures  just  published  for  the  month  of  August  show  that  the 
production  for  that  month  was  4,364,831  tons  for  26  working  days,  which  is 
about  250,000  tons  more  than  for  August,  1925,  and  some  400,000  tons  mere 
than  for  August,  1913.  The  production  of  coke  during  August  was  322,303  tons, 
compared  with  some  246,500  tons  during  August,  1913. 

Industry. — Manufacturers  in  all  lines  report  good  business,  and  still  com- 
plain of  shortage  of  labour.  Although,  generally  speaking,  the  condition  ol  the 
agricultural  industry  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  yet  it  cannot  keep  pace 
with  consumption.  In  consequence  France  will  have  to  import  cereals,  con- 
densed milk,  cheese,  dry  vegetables,  tinned  fish,  apples  and  other  fruit  on  a  large 
scale. 
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The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  reduced  the  estimate  of  the  wheat  produc- 
tion to  67,650,000  quintals.  He  also  estimated  the  crop  of  rye  at  8,500,000 
quintals,  of  maslin  at  1,100,000,  of  barley  at  11,700,000,  and  of  oats  at  61,300,000 
quintals. 

The  continued  drought  has  handicapped  ploughing  and  the  lifting  of  pota- 
toes and  sugar  beets.  The  volume  of  sugar  beets  is  small,  but  the  content  is 
good.  The  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  notably  of  potatoes,  are  disappointing. 

The  tone  of  the  textile  industries  is  much  improved.  Cotton  spinners  are 
replenishing  their  low  raw  stocks.  Thread  sales  are  improved  and  prices  rising. 
Weavers  are  covering  actively,  and  some  are  booked  through  March.  Finished 
stocks  are  low.  The  Mazamet  wool  market  is  active.  Noils  are  calm  and  the 
spinners  are  withholding  purchases.  Local  yarn  markets  are  improving,  and 
prices  are  firm,  the  best  sales  being  in  high-grade  fabrics. 

Unemployment  in  France  on  October  2  totalled  12,600. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  LEATHER  GOODS  AT  MILAN 

The  Royal  Consul  General  of  Italy  at  Montreal  writes  under  date 
November  16,  1926,  that  the  Third  International  Exhibition  of  Leather  Goods 
will  be  held  in  Milan  from  the  27th  to  the  29th  of  January,  1927.  The  Consul 
General  notes  that  the  success  of  the  first  two  exhibitions  was  very  satisfactory. 
Business  transactions  during  the  first  exceeded  150,000,000  lire;  those  of  the 
second,  170,000,000  lire. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  WALLPAPER  EXPORTERS 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Jean  J.  Guay 

Milan,  October  29,  1926. — Canada's  best  customers  for  wallpaper  in  order 
of  importance  are  the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  Austria,  Chile,  Newfound- 
land, the  United  States,  and  Italy.  The  latter  country  should,  however,  provide 
a  much  larger  market  for  the  Canadian  product,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  all 
the  Mediterranean  and  Balkan  countries  as  well  as  of  Switzerland  and  Austria. 

While  statistics  are  not  available  for  all  the  countries  mentioned  above, 
those  for  Italy  are  given  below.  The  figures  have  been  converted  into  Canadian 
dollars  and  are  only  approximate,  as  the  Italian  statistics  are  for  the  calendar 
year,  while  Canadian  figures  refer  to  the  year  ending  March  31  following. 

1922  1923  1924  1925 

Total  imports   $132,000         $133,000         $183,000  $194,000 

Imports  from  Canada     4,362  13,169  9,630 

German,  Belgian,  and  French  manufacturers  have  in  recent  years  consider- 
ably altered  their  designs  and  are  now  leaning  towards  futurism.  Italian  taste 
is  not  sympathetic  to  this  tendency,  and  Canadian  designs,  as  well  as  those  from 
Great  Britain,  are  gaining  in  favour.  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  con- 
servative in  thgir  showings  of  goods  offered  for  export  to  this  country. 

Prices  in  most  cases  are  said  to  be  almost  competitive,  but  importers  were 
unanimous  in  recommending  that  these  be  brought  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to 
secure  a  much  larger  distribution.  Packing  and  deliveries,  with  one  exception, 
were  reported  to  be  satisfactory,  but  on  the  former  point  the  rough  handling 
inseparable  from  a  long  sea  voyage  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  extra  care 
taken.  The  main  factor  to  be  considered  by  Canadian  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  studying  the  possibility  of  providing  better  facilities  for  repeat 
orders. 

The  large  majority  of  wallpaper  buyers  in  Italy  are  small  firms  who  buy 
a  few  dozen  rolls  of  each  design  at  a  time  and  absolutely  depend  on  the  factory 
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to  supply  three,  four,  or  five  times  during  the  rest  of  the  year  whichever  of  the 
designs  has  met  favour  with  their  clientele.  Such  repeat  orders  in  some  cases 
amount  to  only  fifty  rolls  per  design.  German,  French,  and  British  firms,  it 
appears,  as  well  as  several  United  States  firms,  are  always  ready  to  supply 
reassortments,  even  in  such  small  quantities.  No  large  increase  in  the  sales  of 
the  Dominion  product  can  be  expected  unless  Canadian  firms  are  prepared  to 
meet  this  condition  both  in  Italy  and  (particularly)  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
buying  is  in  the  hands  of  large  co-operative  organizations  whose  designs  are 
standard  for  two  years. 

The  buying  season  is  at  its  height  in  September  and  October.  Canadian 
deliveries  are  made  from  January  to  March.  From  then  on  to  September 
repeat  orders  are  sent  out,  and  these  in  some  cases  are  more  important  than 
the  initial  orders.  Furthermore,  the  customers  often  refuse  to  buy  unless  definite 
assurance  is  given  that  most  if  not  all  types  will  be  available  for  reassortment 
throughout  the  year. 

It  appears,  unfortunately,  that  Canadian  manufacturers  are  more  often  than 
not  unable  to  furnish  a  large  number  of  the  designs  after  the  month  of  March. 
Lists  of  "  cancels  "  may  even  be  received  during  the  height  of  the  buying  season, 
and  these  affecting  a  number  of  the  lines  most  asked  for  by  the  customers.  It 
is  of  course  understood  that  it  would  be  wellnigh  impossible  for  a  manufacturer 
to  have  available  throughout  the  year  stocks  of  all  the  designs  made,  but,  con- 
fronted by  the  same  problem,  United  States  manufacturers  have  in  the  last  two 
years  materially  improved  their  methods  and  are  now  said  to  effect  deliveries 
on  repeat  orders  for  any  quantity  as  low  as  100  rolls  for  one  design.  Canadian 
wallpaper  is  now  fairly  well  introduced  and  favourably  known,  and  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  competitors  on  equal  terms. 

Baggage  transportation  facilities  on  the  Continent  are  both  less  adequate 
and  more  expensive  than  those  available  in  Canada.  The  suggestion  is  there- 
fore made  that  Canadian  firms  provide  their  agents  with  several  sets  of  samples 
of  one-fourth  the  usual  size.  These  would  prove  to  be  much  less  costly  to  trans- 
port. 

With  regard  to  shipment  of  samples,  Canadian  firms  are  advised  to  have 
these  packed  in  a  separate  case,  which  should  contain  no  material  of  which  use 
could  be  made.  Duty  is  otherwise  levied  on  the  weight  of  the  total  shipment, 
in  addition  to  which  difficulties  are  encountered  in  securing  delivery  of  goods. 

FERTILIZER  MARKET  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  November  2,  1926. — On  visiting  Japan  for  the  first  time  one  is 
surprised  at  seeing  apparently  every  available  piece  of  ground  that  can  be  put 
to  use  continuously  under  cultivation  not  for  one  crop  a  year  only  but  several. 
The  land  is  never  given  a  rest,  and  as  a  result  it  is  worn  out.  It  is  only  by  the 
extensive  use  of  chemically  compounded  fertilizers  that  it  is  revitalized  and  able 
to  produce  good  crops.  As  a  result  of  this  method  of  farming,  ^nd  on  account 
of  the  increased  production  of  rice  in  Korea,  and  of  additional  sowings  in  Japan, 
demand  has  steadily  grown.  Farmers  have  been  very  slow  about  buying  this 
season  as  prices  for  rice,  wheat,  and  other  agricultural  products  have  been  falling. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  they  will  be  forced  to  buy,  as  whether  prices  are  high 
or  low  the  land  must  be  fertilized.  By  this  time  of  year  it  is  usual  for  manu lec- 
turing concerns  to  be  sold  out,  but  so  far  this  season  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
usual  supply  has  been  contracted  for.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  there  will 
be  a  run  on  the  market  at  the  last  moment.  As  manufacturers  have  decided  to 
maintain  prices,  it  is  believed  that  the  slowness  of  the  farmers  in  buying  will 
not  cause  any  great  break  in  prices.  Prevailing  quotations  for  the  principal 
fertilizers  are  as  follows: — 
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Herring  cake  per  1.4  kamme  (1  kamme=8.26  lbs.  approximately)   Y  1.00 

Bean  cake,  per  cake   Y  2.14 

Domestic  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  10  kamme   Y  5.75 

Canadian  sulphate  of  am'imonia  per  ton   Y132.00 

Chile  saltpetre,  per  ton   Y124.0O 


One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  fertilizers  is  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  it  especially  as  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
bean  cake  imported.  Before  the  war  British  sulphate  of  ammonia  almost  mono- 
polized the  Japanese  market,  but  since  then  there  has  been  keen  competition 
between  British  and  American  importers,  and  at  present  German  synthetic  pro- 
ducts, owing  to  their  relative  cheapness,  have  been  ousting  these  competitors. 
Half  of  the  total  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  imported  last  year  was  from  Germany, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  two-thirds  of  the  entire  chemical  fertilizers  brought  in 
this  year  will  be  from  the  same  source. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  30  last  compared  with  the  similar  periods  of  1925  and 
1924:— 

1926  1925  1924 

Quantity        Value        Quantity        Value        Quantity  Value 


Picul  Yen  Picul  Yen  Picul  Yen 

Kwantung  Province   ..    ..  11,800  129,366  12,110  123,605  22,368  205,113 

British  India   ....  ....  25,402  245,553 

Great   Britain   404.009  3,938,922  351,116  3,564,282  828,321  7,762,528 

Germany   1,799,825  17,280,547  1,064,642  9,740,638  795.276  7,402,312 

United   States..    ..    ..    ..  478,556  4,479,431  339,787  3,401,009  365,919  3,501,037 

Australia   47,862  434,896  18,749  189,939  20,848  209,489 

Other   countries   97,427  883,951  73,572  767,657  218,820  2,063,638 


2,839,479      27,147,113      1,885,378      18,032,683      2,251,552  21,144,117 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  imported  was  27,147,113  yen,  of  which  Germany  supplied  17,280,547 
yen,  a  great  increase  over  last  year.  As  the  farmers  have  realized  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  compara- 
tively cheap,  it  is  being  used  more  and  more.'  From  November  last  year  to 
April,  1926,  the  volume  of  importations  stood  at  126,870  tons. 


Production 

Year  in  Japan        Importations  Total 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

1920   (                                                         78,807  70,943  149,750 

1921  i                                                              93,238  77,998  171,236 

1922  ..                                                                                91,814  91,535  183,349 

1923                                                                                    103,500  144,574  248,074 

19214  |                                                           107,359  153,154  260,513 

1925   '                                             127,000  201,928  328,928 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  home  production  as  well  as  in  importation.  It  is  expected  that  consumption 
will  soon  reach  400,000  tons  per  annum.  Competition  between  Japanese  manu- 
facturers and  foreign  importers  will  continue  to  be  felt  as  the  industry  is 
developing  here,  and  the  cost  of  production  has  decreased  to  nearly  half  what  it 
was  four  or  five  years  ago;  it  is  still,  however,  10  to  15  yen  per  ton  higher  in 
price  than  the  foreign.  The  industry  is  being  subsidized  by  the  Government,  a 
great  deal  of  research  work  is  being  undertaken,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  the  cost  of  production  will  soon  be  lowered  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Oriental  Nitrogenous  Association,  who  hold  a  right 
on  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  manufactured  by  a  German  process,  the  Marsebury, 
have  arranged  with  the  proprietor  of  the  German  works  to  transfer  the  plant  to 
Japan.  This  plant  is  stated  to  have  a  yearly  capacity  of  about  250,000  tons, 
and  the  cost  of  construction  is  estimated  at  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  yen. 
However,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  association  starts 
work,  as  with  such  an  overhead  they  must  be  sure  of  being  able  to  produce  at  a 
low  enough  cost  to  compete  with  other  sources  of  supply. 
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THE  PETROLEUM  MARKET  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  October  30,  1926. — Before  the  earthquake  the  petroleum  market  in 
Japan  was  controlled  by  three  large  companies — the  Japan  Oil,  the  Rising  Sun 
Petroleum,  and  the  Standard  Oil — but  since  that  time  twenty  new  companies 
have  entered  the  field  and  competition  has  grown  very  keen.  All  the  companies 
are  competing  for  the  gasolene  trade,  and  as  a  result  prices  are  unusually  low. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  development  in  the  automobile  trade  and  conse- 
quently a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  gasolene  used,  but  even  in  the  face  of 
this  the  price  of  the  commodity  has  fallen.  This  is  partly  due  to  inactivity  in 
the  crude  oil  market,  but  more  so  to  energetic  competition  between  the  various 
companies. 

The  petroleum  market  is  heavily  overstocked,  mainly  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  imports  into  Japan.  Each  year  the  consumption  increases  steadily,  but 
the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  and  the  market  is  depressed  because  of  the 
heavy  excess  of  supply.  The  following  table  compares  the  petroleum  importa- 
tions during  the  six  months  ending  June  of  this  year  and  last  year: — 


1926  1925 

Kind                                                    Jan. -June  Jan. -June 

(In  1,000  Cases) 

Crude                                                                                                            5,465  5,168 

Naphtha                                                                                                        1,465  1,210 

niuminating                                                                                                   1,134  1,222 

Machine  .                                                                  1,048  810 


9,112  8,410 

The  importation  of  manufactured  oil  alone  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year  exceeded  that  of  last  year  by  400,000  cases,  due  to  heavy  increases  in 
naphtha  and  machine  oil;  illuminating  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  decrease. 
The  importation  of  crude  and  manufactured  oil  in  1925  totalled  approximately 
16,700,000  cases,  an  increase  of  1,000,000  cases  over  1924.  There  was  also  a 
slight  increase  in  the  consignments  of  crude  and  manufactured  oil  during  July, 
August,  and  September  of  this  year,  but  although  the  price  of  illuminating  oil 
showed  a  tendency  to  improve  in  the  early  part  of  July,  and  affected  all  other 
kinds  of  oil,  values  have  subsequently  fallen.  Compared  with  the  beginning  of 
July,  these  are  lower  now  by  from  30  sen  per  case,  while  they  are  from  50  sen 
to  1.50  yen  lower  than  last  year.  Naphtha  and  machine  oil  prices  are  the  lowest 
since  1918. 

PAPER  MARKET  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  October  27,  1926. — The  steady  demand  for  paper  of  all  kinds  in 
China  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  present  disturbed  conditions  in  the 
import  trade. 

The  writer  has  in  previous  reports  pointed  out  that  the  demand  in  China  for 
paper  is  one  that  is  bound  to  develop  probably  more  rapidly  than  for  any  other 
individual  commodity. 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  population  of  China  is  nearly  400,000,000,  and 
that  of  that  number  only  about  50,000,000  are  now  being  served  by  newspapers 
and  other  printed  matter,  it  is  obvious  that  the  future  market  is  one  that  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  all  paper  manufacturers  seeking  an  expanding  market. 
Interviews  with  the  paper  trade  in  China  indicate  that  the  paper  makers  in 
Scandinavia,  Great  Britain,  Finland,  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  giving 
the  closest  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Chinese  market. 
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The  value  of  the  machinery  for  book-binding  and  paper  cutting  imported  into 
China  during  the  past  two  years  has  exceeded  $1,500,000  (gold).  According  to 
the  more  prominent  importers  recently  interviewed  by  the  writer,  the  papers  in 
which  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  compete  in  this  market,  together 
with  weights  and  c.i.f.  market  prices,  are  as  follows: — 

Newsprint. — This  commodity  is  naturally  the  most  important  item,  and  total 
imports  into  China  during  1925  were  approximately  25,000  tons.  The  standard 
quality  is  31  inches  by  43  inches  in  reams  of  37  pounds  per  500  sheets  (39  grams 
substance  per  one  square  metre),  packed  14  reams  to  a  bale.  Quotations  c.i.f. 
Shanghai  per  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  have  fluctuated  between  £23  in  1922  and 
£19  recently. 

There  is  also  a  steady  demand  for  a  thin  newsprint  23/24  pounds  per  ream 
of  500  sheets  in  sizes  of  25  inches  by  44  inches,  packed  24  reams  to  a  bale  (48.9 
grams  substance  per  square  metre.)  A  recent  development  is  the  import  of 
newsprint  in  rolls  64  inches  wide,  4,375  yards  per  roll,  with  a  round  cardboard 
centre  and  3-inch  round  hole.  Recent  quotations  for  this  paper  from  European 
makers  were  approximately  £17  c.i.f.  Shanghai.  The  annual  requirement  is  at 
present  approximately  10,000  tons. 

Practically  all  newsprint  used  in  this  market  is  unglazed  and  well  sized,  and 
during  the  year  1924-25  imports  reached  a  total  value  of  G  $2,300,000. 

White  M.G.  Cap  Paper  (so-called  Chinacap). — Imports  averaging  20,000 
tons  per  annum  constitute  the  second  largest  item.  This  class  of  paper  is  con- 
fined to  one  size  and  weight  (25  inches  by  44  inches,  16J  pounds  per  ream  of  500 
sheets) .  Norwegian  manufacturers  are  the  leading  exporters  though  "  Nokia  " 
Cap,  from  Finland,  is  looked  upon  with  considerable  favour.  Prices  have  varied 
between  £26  10s.  in  1923  to  £25  10s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  Shanghai  at  time  of  writing. 

Chinese  manufacturers  are  now  manufacturing  considerable  M.G.  Cap  of 
fair  quality,  which  is  said  to  sell  at  a  price  of  approximately  1.35  taels  per  ream. 

White  M.G.  Cap  is  always  packed  for  this  market  in  bales  containing  30 
reams  each,  weighing  495  pounds  per  bale,  and  452  bales  per  100  tons. 

Coloured  M.G.  Cap. — This  class  of  paper  is  used  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  as  the  customs  statistics  do  not  differentiate  between  white  and  coloured 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  actual  figures  of  imports. 

The  standard  size  is  25  inches  by  44  inches,  20  pounds  per  500  sheets.  The 
usual  packirfg  is  25  reams  per  bale,  weighing  approximately  500  pounds,  and.  in 
assorted  colours.   Present  price  is  about  £26  5s.  c.i.f.  Shanghai. 

M.G.  Buff  Envelope  Paper. — This  class  of  paper  is  a  variety  of  M.G.  Cap 
and  is  not  specially  classified  in  the  customs  returns.  However,  it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  1,000  tons  are  imported  yearly.  The  standard  sizes  are  25 
inches  by  44  inches,  42  pounds  per  500  sheets,  and  packed  12  reams  per  bale 
weighing  504  pounds.   Present  prices  are  approximately  £20  5s.  per  ton. 

Glazed  Coloured  Printing  Paper. — Approximately  600  tons  are  imported 
annually,  in  sizes  and  packing  similar  to  M.G.  Buff  Envelope  paper,  and  marketed 
at  a  price  of  £22  per  ton  during  the  past  few  months.  All  the  above  classes  of 
paper  are  subjected  to  a  specific  duty  of  9.61  taels  per  ton. 

Kraft  Paper. — The  use  of  kraft  paper  is  increasing  steadily,  and  imports 
during  1925  amounted  to  3,500  tons.  This  paper  is  required  mostly  unglazed,  and 
practically  always  in  one  size,  36  inches  by  48  inches.  The  largest  demand  is 
for  a  weight  of  47  pounds  per  ream  of  500  sheets,  though  there  is  a  fair  demand 
in  weights  of  56,  60,  76,  and  95  pounds  per  ream.  Continental  prices  c.i.f. 
Shanghai  during  the  present  month  were  £25  per  ton,  and  American  prices  G. 
$110  per  ton. 
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Glazed  Woodfree  Printing  Paper. — This  type  of  paper  is  imported  in  sizes 
of  31  inches  by  43  inches  in  reams  of  500  sheets  and  is  sold  in  weights  of  43,  47, 
56,  65,  75,  and  95  pounds  per  ream.  Approximately  8,000  tons  are  imported 
yearly,  with  present  prices  ruling  at  about  £28  10s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  Shanghai. 

Japan  Simili  Paper. — Approximately  2,000  tons  are  imported  yearly,  selling 
in  weights  of  47,  56,  65,  75,  95,  105,  115,  and  117  pounds  per  ream.  Recent 
quotations  in  the  local  market  were  approximately  £30  per  ton. 

WRITING  PAPERS 

Bond  or  Bank  Paper. — The  demand  for  high-grade  writing  paper  for  the 
various  bonds  has  shown  a  steady  growth.  It  is  usually  required  in  sizes  of  22 
inches  by  34  inches,  32  pounds  per  ream.  A  well-known  American  brand  is  the 
most  popular  type  on  the  market  at  present,  with  local  prices  ruling  about  £38 
per  ton.  Chinese  buyers  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  a  water-marked 
bond,  and  will  not  consider  a  writing  paper  which  does  not  carry  this  "  chop  " 
of  quality. 

Foolscap  paper  is  also  the  subject  of  steady  inquiries,  and  this  also  requires 
a  water-mark  similar  to  "  bonds  China  imports  in  sizes  of  26^  inches  by  33 
inches  in  reams  of  52,  60,  and  68  pounds  per  500  sheets.  Present  market  prices 
vary  between  £32  and  £34  per  ton. 

Greaseproof  Paper  (Glassine).< — Imported  glazed,  unbleached  or  bleached, 
in  sizes  of  20  inches  by  30  inches,  13  pounds  to  14  pounds  per  ream  of  500  sheets. 
Imports  during  the  last  year  approximated  1,500  tons,  at  a  price  of  about  £40 
per  ton. 

Payments  by  the  paper  trade  are  usually  conducted  through  irrevocable 
confirmed  credits,  exporters  drawing  on  buyers  at  four  months'  sight. 

The  most  prominent  British  importers  are  always  open  to  receive  Cana- 
dian quotations.  In  view  of  Canada's  geographical  location  and  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities,  careful  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of  the  China  market 
with  a  view  to  having  well-established  connections,  which  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  demands  of  this  territory  in  the  near  future,  are  strongly  urged. 

Samples  of  the  most  popular  types  of  paper  in  this  market  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion. 

EXPORT  TRADE  OF  JAVA  IN  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Batavia,  September  26,  1926. — An  analysis  of  the  export  trade  of  Java  in 
1925  shows  the  fifteen  principal  exports  in  order  of  importance  to  be  as  follows, 
with  values  compared  with  those  of  1924: — 


Article 

Value,  1925 

Value,  1924 

  PI.  367,280,000 

FL  489,960,000 

  142,190,000 

61,820,000 

  63,620,000 

80.680,000 

45.770,000 

  36,780,000 

30,920.000 

Coffee  

  35,800,000 

36,080.000 

  21,250,000 

19,370,000 

  15.600,000 

20,430,000 

  12,770,000 

14,360,000 

..   9,290,000 

17,690,000 

  8,800,000 

8,560,000 

8,950,000 

 )..  ..  6,590,000 

7.860,000 

5.440,000 

4,290,000 

Totals  

Fl.  852,180,000 

One  florin  ~  40  cents  Canadian  (approximately). 
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All  other  products  not  classified  under  these  fifteen  groups  totalled  in  value 
for  1925,  52,780,000  fl.  compared  with  48,410,000  fl.  for  1924,  making  the  total 
value  of  exports  for  1925,  837,170,000  fl.  (say  $336,542,340  gold)  compared  with 
900,590,000  fl.  (say  $362,037,180  gold)  for  the  preceding  year. 

Compared  with  imports,  there  is  for  the  year  under  review  a  favourable 
trade  balance  of  306,200,000  fl. 

In  spite  of  the  phenomenal  increase  in  rubber  prices  during  the  year,  sugar 
still  maintains  the  leading  place  under  value  of  exports.  The  influence  which 
drought  conditions  had  on  the  sugar  industry  will  not  be  reflected  until  the  1926 
crop  is  reported;  the  crop  for  1925  created  a  record,  producing  after  crushing 
approximately  2,500,000  short  tons  of  sugar. 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  CONSIGNMENT 

With  so  many  cargoes  forwarded  to  intermediate  ports  for  transhipment, 
it  is  difficult  to  allocate  proportions  in  which  various  countries  shared  in  actual 
purchase  and  final  consumption  of  any  Java  produce,  but  under  sugar  the 
figures  show  shipments  to  various  ports  in  British  India  totalling  in  value  as 
much  as  135,060,102  fl.  or  well  over  one-third  of  the  entire  export.  Substantial 
shipments  are  noted  to  Yokohama,  Hong  Kong,  and  Russia;  France  and  Great 
Britain  purchased  approximately  26,000,000  and  23,000,000  kg.  respectively.  It 
is  some  years  since  there  has  been  any  record  of  charter  or  other  shipments  of 
Java  sugar  to  Canada. 

The  United  States  was  the  principal  buyer  of  rubber  during  the  year,  taking 
29,000,000  kg.  of  the  total  exports  amounting  to  something  over  47,000,000  kg. 
Great  Britain  (8,000,000  kg.),  Holland  (4,000,000  kg.),  and  Germany  (1,000,000 
kg.)  stand  next  in  importance  on  the  list  of  customers. 

Holland  and  Great  Britain  between  them  took  nearly  all  the  tin,  but  there 
were  considerable  shipments  to  France.  The  entire  export  product  of  the  Banka 
tin  mines  in  Sumatra  was  shipped  from  the  port  of  Batavia,  where  Banka  tin 
has  been  sold  since  1914.  Tin  from  other  islands  is  usually  sent  to  Singapore 
for  sale  and/or  smelting. 

Holland  took  practically  the  entire  tobacco  export,  product  of  Central  Java 
and  of  Sumatra,  and  probably  destined  for  auction  in  Amsterdam.  The  crop 
for  1925  was  disappointing  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

As  is  natural  in  view  of  the  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  teas  collected  and 
blended  there  for  reshipment,  Great  Britain  is  shown  in  local  returns  as  the 
principal  consumer  of  Java  teas,  and  is  credited  with  -shipments  totalling  in 
value  about  24,000,000  guilders,  or  nearly  half  of  the  entire  output.  Australia 
was  a  very  important  customer  (15,691,362  fl.),  and  direct  shipments  to  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  something  over  4,000,000  guilders.  Canada  bought 
direct  Java  tea  valued  at  508,024  fl.  for  a  total  of  329,886  kg.,  or  727,267  pounds. 
The  world-wide  popularity  and  export  sales  organization  of  Java  tea  is  becom- 
ing more  marked  and  more  successful  every  year. 

The  port  of  Sourabaya  handled  most  of  the  coffee  shipments,  and  while 
prices  were  satisfactory  the  yield,  reflected  in  quantity  exported,  suffered  from 
abnormal  weather  conditions  during  1924.  Holland  was  the  most  important 
customer,  but  there  was  considerable  export  to  the  United  States.  Shipment  of 
some  68,000  pounds  of  coffee  only  was  made  direct  to  Canada. 

A  separate  classification  is  given  to  Canada  under  exports  of  kapok 
(Canada,  55,109  kg.  valued  at  71,091  fl.),  for  which  the  United  States  provided 
the  principal  market  during  the  year,  taking  8,267,744  kg.  valued  at  10,665.390  fl. 
Holland  ,took  nearly  4,000,000  kg.  and  Australia  nearly  3,000,000.  Used  as 
filling  for  mattresses  and  life  belts,  and  as  an  insulating  material,  Java  kapok 
has  gained  fame  owing  to  its  elasticity  and  lasting  resistance  against  moisture. 
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Under  tapioca  products,  Great  Britain  and  Japan  between  them  absorbed 
three-fifths  of  the  exports  of  dried  roots,  but  the  United  States  is  credited  with 
purchasing  practically  half  of  the  output  of  tapioca  flour,  with  shipments  valued 
at  4,590,543  fl.  of  the  total  (flour  only)  of  9,838,922  fl.  Canada  is  shown  as 
having  taken  direct  26,557  kg.  of  flour  valued  at  2,921  fl.  In  pearl  tapioca  there 
were  heavy  shipments  to  Holland,  the  United  States,  and  Australia,  each  of  these 
countries  taking  something  over  2,000,000  kg.  ■  Canada's  share  in  pearl  tapioca 
is  shown  at  104,145  kg.  valued  at  16,871  fl.  Great  Britain  took  nearly  all  the 
tapioca  waste  exported. 

Holland  was  the  principal  market  for  copra,  the  ripe  (dried)  kernel  of  the 
coconut.  Shipments  of  some  millions  of  kilograms  (for  each  country)  are 
shown  to  Germany,  to  Belgium,  and  to  Italy. 

While  the  values  for  cinchona  bark  and  for  quinine  exported  are  about  the 
same,  the  quantity  of  the  cheaper  bark  output  was  some  6,000,000  compared 
with  less  than  2,000,000  kg.  of  quinine.  Holland  leads  for  1925  in  destination 
of  both,  but  Great  Britain  took  649,449  kg.  of  bark  during  the  year. 

The  only  other  export  item  of  any  interest  to  Canada  is  pepper,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Germany  being  the  principal  customers 
under  both  white  and  black.  Canada  is  given  separate  classification  under 
white  pepper:  3,088  kg.  valued  at  4,014  fl.  The  quantity  of  black  pepper 
exported  was  7,868,111  kg.  compared  with  only  2,057,479  kg.  of  the  white,  but 
the  average  price  of  black  is  shown  as  73  guilder  cents  compared  with  a  value 
for  white  of  1.30  fl.  (both  per  kg.),  making  total  values  5,743,721  fl.  and  2,674,722 
fl.  respectively. 

Total  exports  of  Java  produce  to  Canada  during  the  year  is  shown  at 
690,000  fl.  only,  or  about  $277,380  gold.  However,  considerable  quantities  of 
rubber,  tapioca,  pepper,  and  tea  find  their  way  to  Canadian  centres  ex  stock  in 
the  United  States  or  Great  Britain,  or  through  other  channels  so  indirect  that 
cognizance  of  the  purchases  cannot  be  taken  in  local  statistical  returns.  Cana- 
dian figures  show  value  of  imports  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  as  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March,  1926,  as  1,729,283. 

The  total  value  of  Java's  export  trade  has  increased  from  184,200,000  fl.  in 
1905  to  837,170,000  fl.  for  the  year  under  review. 

RADIO  IN  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Batavia,  October  18,  1926. — It  is  announced  that  as  from  January  1,  1927, 
the  installation  of  amateur  receiving  sets  will  be  permitted  under  license  in  Java. 
Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  little  sale  for  radio  equipment,  and  even  under 
the  new  regulations  it  is  thought  that  lack  of  broadcasting  facilities,  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  entertaining  talent  in  the  dependency  even  where 
there  are  facilities,  will  continue  to  limit  sales.  Only  a  very  enthusiastic  amateur 
will  go  to  the  expense  of  putting  in  an  installation  on  the  off  chance  of  occasion- 
ally picking  up  Australia,  Manila,  China,  or  Japan. 

There  is  now,  however,  no  restriction  on  import-  or  type  of  equipment,  and 
as  in  pursuance  of  the  new  regulations  there  will  probably  be  inquiries  for  Cana- 
dian equipment,  manufacturers  are  asked  to  send  catalogues  and  particulars, 
with  prices  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  details  of  shipping  weights  and  measurements, 
to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Batavia. 
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DOING  BUSINESS  WITH  EGYPT:  PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO 

EXPORTERS 

The  Egyptian  is  a  born  speculator.  Generally  speaking,  he  prefers  to  buy 
from  a  European  or  any  other  nationality  than  his  own,  and  that  is  why  most 
of  the  agents  in  Egypt  are  English,  Italian,  Greek,  Syrian,  says  the  Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial,  in  a  summary  of  an  address  on  "  Trade  with  Egypt " 
given  by  Mr.  Philip  Chapman  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  British  Export 
Club. 

In  selecting  your  agent  for  Egypt,  get  a  man  who  has  got  other  agencies, 
but  do  not  believe  too  readily  what  he  tells  you  he  can  do,  because  many  of  them 
send  out  30  to  40  applications  a  month,  and  when  a  firm  expresses  interest  he 
tells  them  a  wonderful  story  of  what  he  can  do,  and  claims  to  be  known  to  all 
the  customers. 

It  is  very  difficult  by  going  into  a  dealer's  stores,  which  are  often  very  small, 
to  ascertain  his  financial  standing,  as  many  of  them  have  no  banking  account 
and  pay  with  cash  for  all  their  purchases,  even  up  to  £1,000;  therefore,  your 
bankers'  report  must  be  taken  literally  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  also  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  how  much  property  a  man  has  got,  because,  though  he  may  tell 
you  he  owns  a  certain  property,  he  is  quite  likely  in  a  syndicate  with  two  or 
three  others,  each  of  whom  tells  you  that  the  property  is  his. 

You  cannot  mix  pleasure  and  business  successfully  in  Egypt.  The  methods 
of  business  will  not  let  you.  First  of  all,  you  spend  hours  and  hours  in  inter- 
views. You  call  on  your  customer,  and  have  coffee  and  cigarettes  with  him,  and 
no  business  enters  into  the  conversation,  which  is  mostly  about  where  you  come 
from,  and  where  you  are  going  to.  After  this  he  returns  the  compliment  and 
calls  on  you  as  soon  as  possible.  You  have  more  coffee  and  cigarettes,  and  con- 
tinue the  more  or  less  general  talk  as  in  the  morning,  and  then  when  you  are 
beginning  to  get  exhausted  he  casually  hints  you  might  want  to  quote  him  for 
something.  This  goes  on  every  day.  He  does  not  always  know  what  he  wants 
to  purchase,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  convince  him.  If  you  quote,  and  he  does 
not  know  what  other  people  are  quoting,  he  promises  to  go  into  it,  and  then  he 
rings  up  other  commission  agents  in  Alexandria  or  Cairo  to  know  what  they 
are  quoting  for  the  same  goods.  If  anyone  quotes  lower  than  you,  he  invites 
you  back  and  says  your  competitor  has  quoted,  say,  5  per  cent  less  than  you, 
so  you  anticipate  getting  the  order  by  quoting  some  price  very  slightly  lower, 
and  when  he  has  got  you  down  6  per  cent  he  promises  to  make  up  the  order  for 
you  and  let  you  have  it  in  the  morning,  and,  if  you  do  not  know  what  this  means, 
you  go  away  with  the  conviction  you  have  secured  a  very  nice  order;  but  he 
does  the  same  with  the  man  who  has  given  him  the  5  per  cent  reduction  to  see 
if  he  can  get  another  reduction  out  of  him. 

Practically  no  orders  are  taken  in  Egypt  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  necessary 
to  write  the  order  out  for  the  buyer,  get  him  to  sign  it,  and  give  him  a  signed 
copy.   Above  all,  do  not  execute  the  order  without  his  signature. 

"  CASH  AGAINST  DOCUMENTS  " 

The  Egyptian  interprets  "  cash  against  documents  "  differently  to  other 
people.  When  you  ship  to  a  client  "  cash  against  documents  "  you  think  he  is 
going  to  pay  on  the  arrival  of  the  documents,  which  as  regards  Egypt  get  there 
from  England  in  six  to  seven  days,  while  the  boat  takes  about  21  to  25.  His 
interpretation  is  that  "  cash  against  documents  "  means  cash  against  the  arrival 
of  the  ship,  because  the  real  document  is  in  the  captain's  possession,  and  you 
cannot  present  it  until  the  boat  gets  there. 

The  question  of  credit  is  very  serious  in  Egypt,  and  some  firms  on  the  Con- 
tinent are  giving  all  sorts  of  terms.    You  must  calculate,  in  discounting  docu- 
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merits  from  England,  that  it  costs  a  half  per  cent  per  month  for  bank  interest 
and  charges.  In  one  sense  there  is  more  risk  in  selling  cash  against  documents 
than  there  is  by  usance  draft,  for  the  purchaser  cannot  get  the  goods  until  he 
accepts  your  drafts,  and  when  he  has  accepted  them  and  does  not  pay  on  due 
date  they  can  be  sent  to  protest.  If,  after  protest,  he  does  not  pay  you  can 
effect  a  seizure  on  the  whole  of  his  goods.  If  you  ship  "cash  against  documents" 
and  he  does  not  want  to  take  them  up  he  simply  ignores  the  bank  when  they 
ask  for  payment  and  takes  no  notice.  Your  goods  are  left  on  the  docks  (unless 
you  ask  for  them  to  be  stored  in  the  bonded  warehouses)  and  you  have  to  pay 
charges  and  insurance  and  run  the  risk  of  demurrage  and  loss. 

There  are  something  like  300,000  Greeks  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  and  they 
control  the  produce  trade,  representing  tinned  goods,  salt  fish,  coffee,  tea,  etc. 
General  merchandise,  hardware,  etc.,  is  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians  and 
Italians.  The  two  important  business  centres  in  Egypt  are  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
which  supply  the  interior. 

SELECTION  OF  AN  AGENT 

The  selection  of  an  agent  requires  a  lot  of  consideration.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  who  are  what  you  might  call  reliable  agents,  men  who  will  do  their  best, 
have  got  a  connection,  and  are  capable,  but  a  man  who  tells  you  he  is  covering 
Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Cairo,  and  the  Sudan  can  only  visit  them  about  three 
times  a  year,  owing  to  the  time  taken  in  travelling.  A  certain  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  done  direct  with  the  merchants  there.  In  fact,  a  lot  of  the  big  buyers 
prefer  this  method,  so  that  their  competitors  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing, 
but  there  is  no  question  in  Egypt  of  buying  for  a  man  on  a  commission  basis 
If  you  make  per  cent  and  he  only  made  2  per  cent  he  would  think  you  were 
making  too  much,  so  you  have  to  quote  him  c.i.f .  Alexandria  or  Port  Said,  includ- 
ing your  profit  and  your  charges,  insurance,  and  all  your  expenses;  that  he  can 
compare  it  with  what  the  other  people  are  quoting. 

COTTON  CROP 

The  cotton  crop  this  year  will  be  a  fairly  good  one,  from  the  point  of  view 
that  it  will  be  a  short  crop,  and  the  prices  will  be  higher;  for  that  reason  there 
is  every  indication  of  quite  good  business  in  Egypt  for  at  least  the  next  twelve 
months.  An  unlimited  area  for  rice  cultivation  has  been  allowed,  which  means 
that  the  fellaheen  can  make  money  this  year,  which  will  eventually  filter  through 
to  the  bigger  merchants  at  the  ports. 

The  Egyptians  are  doing  a  tremendous  amount  of  building.  Everywhere 
enormous  buildings  are  going  up. 

CONTINENTAL  AND  JAPANESE  COMPETITION 

Continental  and  Japanese  manufacturers  are  doing  quite  a  lot  of  business 
in  Egypt.  Czecho-Slovakia  is  one  of  the  biggest  competitors,  and  firms  there 
have  formed  a  kind  of  syndicate  to  operate  in  Egypt,  called  the  Centre  Com- 
mission. It  is  financed  by  the  Czecho-Slovakian  banks,  and  deals  in  all  classes 
of  material  and  produce/ both  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  goods.  The 
Italians  also  are  fairly  competitive  because  their  rate  of  exchange  helps  them. 

SIZE  AND  APPEARANCE  OF  GOODS 

Size  and  appearance  of  goods  are  important  in  Egypt.  If  you  show  a  man 
a  big  article  and  a  smaller  one,  and  the  price  is  the  same,  he  will  buy  the  big 
one  instinctively.  This  applies  generally.  It  is  rather  amusing  when  you  say 
to  a  man:  "  This  thing  will  wear  out  in  a  week,  but  if  you  buy  mine  it  will  not 
wear  out  in  six  months  "  and  he  replies  "  That  is  a  disadvantage,  as  if  the  article 
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wears  longer  I  will  not  get  so  much  business."  He  prefers  an  article  which  will 
wear  out  quickly.  There  is  a  limited  trade  for  high-class  goods,  but  price  gener- 
ally wins.  There  is  even  a  business  in  broken  goods.  For  instance,  cracked 
stoneware  pipes  considered  worthless  here  are  bought  and  the  cracks  filled  up 
with  cement,  and  they  are  able  to  get  a  decent  price  for  them.  ...  In  dealing 
with  Egypt  you  must  quote  a  c.i.f.  price. 

ADVERTISING 

With  regard  to  introducing  goods  into  Egypt,  you  can  either  circularize 
direct,  which  is  very  expensive,  or  you  can  employ  a  local  agent  or  a  firm  (say) 
in  England  who  already  have  their  organization,  but  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  either  advertise  locally  or  give  your  agent  to  start  with,  at  any  rate,  a 
special  commission. 

GOVERNMENT  TENDERS 

As  regards  Government  tenders,  a  specification  is  put  out  and  you  can 
draw  samples,  and  get  the  quantities  and  the  date  to  be  submitted.  Tender  for 
the  quality  asked  for,  and  submit  No.  1  sample  as  equal  in  the  tender,  but 
also  submit  one  or  two  inferior  samples,  and  say  "Although  we  are  submitting 
No.  1  to  meet  the  sample  we  have  drawn  from  Egypt  (or  the  London  offices), 
we  think  you  will  find  that  our  No.  2  or  No.  3,  which  is  lower  in  price,  may 
interest  you  and  suit  your  needs."  You  have  got  at  the  mentality  of  the  Egyp- 
tian straight  away  by  the  fact  that  you  are  offering  him  something  cheaper  and 
perhaps  just  as  good  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

TARIFF 

There  is  8^-  per  cent  duty  ad  valorem  on  everything  with  a  few  exceptions, 
among  which  are  tobacco  and  whisky.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  pay  8^  per 
cent  duty  on  the  whole  lot.  Send  another  invoice  to  your  agent  showing  your 
actual  cost  of  goods,  plus  freight  and  insurance,  and  pay  8J  per  cent  on  that 
only — not  on  profit.  The  local  agent  clears  the  goods  and  delivers  them  to  the 
Government  stores,  and  after  inspection  you  are  entitled  to  payment. 

EXPORTS  OF  CHROME  AND  ASBESTOS  IN  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

The  exports  of  Southern  Rhodesian  chrome  and  asbestos  are  again  increas- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  rate,  and  regular  and  heavy  shipments  of  these  materials 
are  now  being  made  through  Beira.  For  the  nine  months  ended  June  last  166,963 
tons  of  chrome  were  carried  by  the  railways,  compared  with  107,981  tons  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  railway  year.  Of  asbestos,  27,189  tons 
were  carried,  against  21,518  tons  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  previous  year. 

NEW  ZEALAND  TARIFF  ON  VACUUM  CLEANERS  AND  PARTS 

Vacuum  cleaners,  including  brushes  imported  therewith  and  forming  part 
of  the  equipment,  are,  according  to  a  recent  ruling,  dutiable  in  New  Zealand  as 
a  manufacture  of  metal  otherwise  unspecified  in  the  tariff.  The  rate  is  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  British  preferential  tariff,  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  general 
tariff.  An  electric  motor  including  flexible  cord  with  plug  or  a  fan  forming 
part  of  the  equipment  of  such  cleaners,  may  be  separately  classified  under 
appropriate  items  which  would  make  each  article  free  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff,  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Rubber  hose 
included  in  the  equipment  would  be  free,  British  preferential  tariff,  and  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff.  Canada  is  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
in  each  case.  There  is  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tariff  a  primage  duty  of  1  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  whether  or  not  the  goods  are  otherwise  dutiable. 
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DOCUMENTATION  OF  SHIPMENTS  TO  FINLAND 

The  following  information  concerning  the  shipment  of  goods  from  Canada 
to  Finland  has  been  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  by- 
Mr.  Akseli  Rauanheimo,  Consul  General  for  Finland,  at  Montreal: — 

Finland  and  Canada  being  in  their  mutual  customs  relations  in  the  most 
favoured,  nation  class,  certain  articles  exported  from  Canada  to  Finland  are 
entitled  to  special  privileges  and  tariff  reductions.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
aforementioned  tariff  advantages,  the  exporter  in  Canada  or  the  importer  in 
Finland  has  to  give  a  satisfactory  declaration  'as  to  the  origin  of  the  exported 
articles. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  country  of  origin  of  the  article  be  marked  on 
the  customs  declaration  blank.  The  article  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  origin.  Such  a  certificate  can  be  obtained  from  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  some  corresponding  authority,  and  it  has  to  be  verified  at  a 
Finnish  consulate  in  Canada. 

When  the  article  is  exported  direct  from  Canada,  a  certificate  of  origin  is 
not  required.  If  it  is  shipped  by  way  of  a  third  country,  accompanied  by  a 
direct  bill  of  lading,  and  the  cargo  is  transhipped  there,  likewise  no  certificate 
of  origin  is  required,  unless  there  is  a  special  reason  to  suspect  that  the  article 
be  not  of  Canadian  origin.  If  there  is  no  direct  bill  of  lading  and  the  article 
comes  by  way  of  a  third  country,  a  certificate  of  origin  is  required  and  also 
a  certificate  of  the  reshipping,  stating  that  the  article  during  the  transit  has 
been  in  the  care  of  the  customs  and  harbour  authorities. 

The  Department  of  Customs  is,  however,  in  each  special  case,  entitled  to 
decide,  on  account  of  other  evidence  when  the  obove-mentioned  declaration  is 
lacking,  whether  the  article  may  be  considered  a  Canadian  article. 

The  Government  of  Finland  has  ruled  that  a  certificate  of  origin  shall  not 
be  required:  (a)  when  the  nature  of  the  article  or  the  trade  and  factory  marks 
in  an  incontestable  way  show  the  origin  of  the  article;  (b)  when  the  article 
bears  the  name  of  the  locality  of  manufacture,  thus  indicating  its  origin,  and  a 
comptnent  institution  approved  by  the  Finnish  Government  testifies  to  it; 
(c)  when  the  article  is  sent  by  post  and  is  void  of  commercial  value;  (d)  when 
the  value  of  the  shipment  at  the  place  of  destination  (duty  not  included)  does 
not  exceed  200  Finmarks  ($5) ;  (e)  when  some  other  written  declaration  testifies 
to  the  origin  of  the  article  and  the  Department  of  Customs  approves  of  this 
declaration.  However,  should  the  customs  officials  have  reason  to  suspect  the 
truthfulness  of  the  declaration,  they  are  entitled  to  investigate  the  origin  of 
the  article  and  insist  on  such  a  declaration  that  gives  full  satisfaction  to  the 
customs  authorities. 

In  case  a  written  declaration  of  origin  exists,  this  'explanation  has  to 
accompany  the  customs  declaration;  if  not,  the  reason  why  a  reduction  of  duty 
is  expected  must  be  mentioned  in  the  declaration. 

VALUE  OF  ARTICLES 

For  the  clearing  of  customs,  according  to  the  value  of  articles  it  is  required 
that  the  owner  of  articles  present  the  bill  of  sale  (invoice)  and  the  freight 
papers  as  evidence  and  (if  asked  for)  the  insurance  papers.  The  bill  of  sale 
is  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  the  price  of  the  article  provided  that  it  is 
fixed  by  the  manufacturer  or  the  seller  of  the  article  for  an  individual  in 
Finland  that  is  mentioned  by  name  and  verified  by  the  person  who  fixed  the 
price  or  the  one  who  is  authorized  to  sign  the  name  of  his  firm.  In  addition 
to  the  name  and  the  price  of  the  article,  the  bill  of  sale  shall  show  how  the 
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article  is  packed,  number  of  parcels,  marks  and  numbers  and  also  the  totals 
of  the  gross  and  net  weights  and  whether  the  form  and  shape  and  contents 
of  all  parcels  are  similar.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  weight  of  each  parcel 
should  be  mentioned. 

The  cost  of  the  packing  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  article  not- 
withstanding that  its  price,  according  to  the  bill  of  sale,  will  be  refunded,  when 
the  package  or  container  is  returned. 

TRADE  OF  SOUTH  MANCHURIA 

The  British  Consul  at  Dairen  reports  that  the  total  value  of  imports  into 
and  exports  from  South  Manchuria  during  1925  was  £23,395,000  and  £29,715,000 
respectively.  The  leading  contributors  of  imports  (excluding  indirect  trade) 
were  Japan,  £16,182,000;  the  United  States,  £2,526,000;  British  Empire 
countries,  £2,236,000;  Germany,  £1,114,000;  Belgium,  £246,000;  and  France, 
£236,000.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  of  imports  totalled  £686,000,  and  com- 
prised chiefly  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  piece-goods,  and  chemicals. 

The  principal  exports  included  beans,  beancake,  bean-oil,  coal,  cereals,  raw 
silk,  pig-iron,  and  oil-seeds.  The  values  of  the  shares  of  the  chief  recipient 
countries  (excluding  indirect  trade)  were  Japan,  £22,152,000;  the  United  States, 
£1,407,000;  British  Empire  countries,  £1,199,000;  the  Netherlands,  £916,000; 
Netherland  Indies,  £806,000;  and  Germany,  £346,000.  The  share  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  export  trade  was  valued  at  £1,119,000,  the  leading  items  being 
beans,  bean-oil,  and  oil-seeds. 


NEW  RULES  FOR  DANISH  BUTTER  EXPORTS 

On  November  15  the  new  rules  regarding  butter  exports  came  into  force, 
writes  a  Copenhagen  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 
Barrels  will  be  stamped  with  the  net  weight  and  date  of  production,  and  in  o:her 
ways  steps  will  be  taken  to  ensure  the  high  quality  of  Danish  butter.  The 
Agricultural  Council  declares  that  the  foreign  competitors  of  Denmark  are  doing 
their  utmost  and  shirking  no  sacrifice  in  their  fight  for  the  world's  butter  market. 
Lately  Sweden  has  been  very  active.  It  is  intended  to  centralize  butter  ship- 
ment through  export  associations,  and  no  fewer  than  ten  dairy  advisers  are  to 
be  appointed  throughout  the  country  in  order  to  ensure  good  and  uniform 
quality. 

EMPIRE  COTTON  GROWING 

One  result  of  the  production  in  two  successive  seasons  of  a  surplus  of 
American  cotton  above  requirement  is  that  the  selling  price  has  been  driven 
to  a  level  below  the  cost  of  cultivation  in  many  of  the  world's  largest  cotton- 
growing  areas,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  This  development 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the  expansion  of  cotton-growing 
within  the  British  Empire  and  in  several  of  the  new  fields  which  Lancashire 
has  been  watching  with  interest.  It  is  indeed  only  natural  to  expect  that  next 
year  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  acreage  placed  under  cotton,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  also  in  the  British  Empire,  and  the  real  mischief  would  only 
begin  to  arise  if  growers,  for  lack  of  facilities  to  grow  alternative  crops,  failed 
to  carry  out  the  necessary  economic  restriction  of  next  year's  cotton  crop.  The 
average  grower  ought  to  be  able  to  withstand  one  bad  season,  but  if  another 
surplus  is  grown  next  year  there  may  be  a  reserve  stock  equivalent  to  a  good 
year's  production.  The  mischief  to  Empire  cotton  this  year  will  be  further  miti- 
gated, outside  of  India,  by  the  high  average  grade  and  staple  produced,  so  that 
even  current  prices  may  not  actually  inflict  a  loss  on  the  grower.    It  is  to  be 
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remembered  also  that  many  Empire  crops  do  not  come  on  the  market  simul- 
taneously with  American  cotton,  and  so  may  escape  this  year's  abnormal  selling 
pressure.  Nevertheless,  the  effect  on  the  primitive  mind  of  the  native  grower 
may  be  profound.  The  market  value  of  cotton  has  fluctuated  so  much  during 
the  past  decade  that  the  African  in  particular  is  ready  to  suspect  an  exploita- 
tion of  the  grower. 


ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  10 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(b)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(£>)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers: — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 
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(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can  be 
seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 
Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives 

The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
snipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 
(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit, 
(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 
{d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 

f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 
(6)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  or  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 
The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  £t. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough. 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1264.  Flour. — A  Dutch  agent  desires  to  represent  Canadian  flour  mill  for  the  sale  of 
flour  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  etc. 

1265.  Flour. — A  Rotterdam  importer  desires  connection  with  Canadian  flour  mill. 

1266.  Flour. — Rotterdam  agent  desires  to  establish  connections  with  a  Winnipeg  flour 
exporter. 

1267.  Red  Salmon. — A  Dutch  commission  agent  desires  representation  of  Canadian 
exporter  of  red  salmon. 

1268.  Canned  Salmon. — An  agent  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  who  has  been  working  for 
more  than  twenty-three. years  in  the  provision  trade,  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  canned  salmon. 

1269.  Canned  Lobsters. — An  agent  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  who  has  been  working  for 
more  than  twenty-three  years  in  the  provision  trade,  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  canned  lobsters. 

1270.  Fresh  Apples. — An  agent  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  would  like  to  represent  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  fresh  apples. 

1271.  Apples. — A  large  firm  of  importers  in  Mannheim,  Germany,  wish  to  buy  Canadian 
apples  regularly  throughout  the  season. 

1272.  Buckwheat  Honey. — A  Dutch  agent  desires  representation  for  Holland  of 
exporters  of  the  above. 

1273.  Buckwheat  Honey. — Amsterdam  concern  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters. 

1274.  Soft  Sugar. — Commission  agents  desire  to  establish  connection  with  Canadian 
sugar  exporters. 

1275.  Rolled  Oats. — Amsterdam  commission  agents  are  interested  in  establishing  con- 
nection with  Canadian  exporters  of  rolled  oats. 

Miscellaneous 

1276.  General  Merchandise. — A  prominent  London  indent  firm,  which  possess  a  very 
thorough  organization  throughout  Japan,  China,  and  the  Far  East  generally,  are  prepared 
to  consider,  in  the  capacity  of  general  merchants  and  buyers,  offers  of  Canadian  commodi- 
ties of  all  kinds  which  are  saleable  in  those  markets. 

1277.  Toilet  and  Drug  Store  Articles. — Dutch  agent  desires  representation  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  toilet  and  drug  store  requisites. 

1278.  Canada  Balsam. — A  broker  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  Canada  balsam. 

1279.  Glazed  Kid. — Dutch  importers  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  and  samples  of  glazed  kid. 
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1280.  Tobacco. — Rotterdam  importer  desires  quotations  on  Canadian  Burley  tobacco, 
similar  in  quality  to  samples  deposited  with  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1281.  Building  Materials. — A  firm  of  general  merchants  dealing  essentially  in  building 
materials  desire  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  Auckland  province. 

1282.  Pegwood. — Dutch  importer  desires  c.i.f.  quotations,  samples,  etc.,  of  pegwood. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  22,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  22,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
November  15,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  ..  ,  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  % 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  % 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


Parity 
00  $4.86| 
.1390 

.193 

.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 

1.080 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.14125 
.498 
.3709 
2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.193 

4.871 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
.708 
.4020 

.567 


Week  Ending   Week  Ending 
November  15,   November  22, 
1926  1926 


$4.8440 
.1392 
.0296 
.0*252 
.0337 
.3995 
.0411 
.1511 
.0520 
.1926 
.2371 
.0124 
.2498 
.2666 
.2661 
.1412 
.4906 
.4525 
.3650 
.9985 
.4725 
.4062 
.1306 


$4.8360 
.1392 
.0296 
.0252 
.0357 
.3998 
.0422 
.1516 
.0520 
.1928 
.2374 
.0125 
.2578 
.2668 
.2664 
.1412 
.4910 
.4525 
.3625 
.9981 
.4675 
.4068 
.1218 


4.8400 


4.8450 


1.0037—1.0150  1.0025—1.0150 


.6025 
.4025 
3.6100 
.5662 


.6050 
.4012 
3.5900 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool.— Montroyal,,  Dec.  7;  Metagama,  Dec.  11;  Montcalm,  Dec.  15;  Mont- 
nairn,  Dec.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Bawtry,  Dec.  4;  Bothwell,  Dec.  11;  Bosworth,  Dec.  21 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Trapper,  Dec.  6;  Canadian  Raider,  Dec.  16;  Canadian  Rancher,  Dec.  27 
—all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax) ;  Comino,  Furness,  Withv,  Dec.  18. 
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To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Dec.  22. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Dec.  11;  Gracia,  Dec.  17;  Carmia,  Dec.  24 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line;  Brandon,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  18. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader,  Dec.  1;  Canadian  Mariner,  Dec.  15 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Dec.  1;   Minnedosa,  Dec.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  11;    Manchester  Regiment,  Dec.  25 — 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Turness,  Withy,  Dec.  18. 

To  Avonmouth. — Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  16;  Kearney,  Oriole  Line, 
Dec.  18. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Dec.  1;  Minnedosa,  Dec.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Trapper,  Dec.  6;  Canadian  Raider,  Dec.  16;  Canadian  Rancher,  Dec.  27 — all  C.G.M.M. 
(via  Halifax). 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Hada,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Dec.  22. 

To  Hamburg. — Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  11;  Cairngowan,  Dec.  15;  Cairndhu, 
Dec.  22 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Dec.  19. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  SS.,  Dec.  20. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Dec.  19. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Texas,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
Dec.  3;  Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  13— both  C.G.M.M. 

From  Halifax 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  Antwerp. — Pennland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  6. 
To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  13. 
To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Baltic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  13. 
To  London  and  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Nov.  27. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy,  Nov.  29. 
To  Liverpool. — Wheatmore,  Nov.  29;   Sachem,  Dec.  15— both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  Dec.  15;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Dec. 
5,  Dec.  18. 

To  West  Coast  Newfoundland  (via  North  Sydney). — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  Nov. 30. 
To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 

Dec.  7,  Dec.  21. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe)^ 
Dec.  10;  Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  24— both  C.G.M.M.;   Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.,  Dec.  3. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
Dec.  18. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Dec.  1;  Andalusia,  Dec.  15 — both  Pick- 
ford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Miller.  C.G.M.M.,  Dec.  7. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Explorer,  C.G.M.M.,  Dec.  24. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Dec.  18. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific.  Dec.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel,  Dec.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Dec.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tsingtau. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 

Kaisha,  Dec.  17. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Dec.  15. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Hull. — City  of  Singapore,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Dec.  15. 
To  Manchester. — London  Merchant,  Dec.  6;    London  Shipper,  Dec.  23 — both  Man- 
chester Liners. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Freighter,  C.G.M.M.,  Dec.  11. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  Dec.  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Elkridge,  Dec.  2;  West  Cajoot,  Dec.  17 — 
both  American-Australian  Orient  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Freighter,  C.G.M.M.,  Dec.  11. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercia 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926) .   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Pern  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural!  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.P.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Connack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
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Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
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Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
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MR.  CLARKE'S  RESIGNATION 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  regrets  to  announce  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  who  has  so  ably  filled  the  chair  of  Director  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  since  October,  1925. 

Mr.  Clarke  entered  the  service  of  the  department  in  1915,  and  after  being 
trained  in  the  department,  was  in  1917  promoted  to  the  position  of  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Milan.  During  his  period  of  office  in  Italy  he  did  valuable  service 
for  the  Government  and  the  exporters  of  Canada,  not  only  in  contributing  many 
valuable  reports  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  indicating  opportunities 
for  Canadian  trade  particularly  in  those  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  in  various  commercial  missions  of  importance  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  in  the  conduct  of  special  tariff  negotiations  in  Greece  as  well  as  in 
assisting  in  the  arrangement  of  a  commercial  agreement  with  Spain. 

In  1925  he  was  promoted  to  the  Directorship  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  from  which  he  is  now  retiring  to  assume  the  position  of  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Canadian  Board  of  Trade.  He  leaves  at  the  beginning  of  the 
coming  year  to  occupy  his  new  post,  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  department. 

F.  C.  T.  O'HARA, 

Deputy  Minister 
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ASSIGNMENT  OF  CANADIAN  AGENCIES  IN    GREAT  BRITAIN 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  that  in  several 
instances  where  a  manufacturing  firm  has  written  to  all  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners in  the  United  Kingdom  requesting  the  names  of  good  houses  to  act  as 
representatives,  and  the  Commissioners  in  the  provincial  offices  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  interviewing  the  several  firms  in  their  respective  territories  inter- 
ested and  even  made  tentative  arrangements  for  the  handling  of  the  lines,  the 
firm  on  whose  behalf  negotiations  had  been  conducted  had  without  further  con- 
sideration appointed  an  agent  in  London  to  handle  the  business  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Trade 
Commissioners  in  the  provinces  to  perform  the  disagreeable  duty  of  notifying 
the  firms  in  their  districts  with  whom  the  matter  had  been  taken  up  that  the 
agency  has  already  been  placed  with  a  firm  in  London  and  that  as  a  result 
negotiations  were  off. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  manufacturer  or  exporter  in  such  a  case  has 
not  done  the  best  in  the  interests  of  his  firm,  but  once  he  has  taken  the  step 
of  communicating  with  all  the  Trade  Commissioners  asking  for  their  co-opera- 
tion in  finding  good  agents,  the  least  he  can  do,  prior  to  entrusting  the  whole 
business  in  Great  Britain  to  an  agent  in  London,  is  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
each  of  the  firms  to  whom  reference  has  been  made. 

On  the  general  question  of  Canadian  agencies  in  the  English  Provinces 
it  should  be  stated  that  there  is  an  idea  prevalent  among  manufacturers  and 
exporters  in  Canada  that  by  means  of  representation  through  a  London  house 
the  requirements  of  the  whole  of  United  Kingdom  are  fully  covered.  Where 
the  London  firm  has  a  large  staff  of  travellers  this  method  may  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  but  it  has  not  infrequently  been  the  experience  that  a  London 
agent  who  has  assigned  to  him  the  entire  territory  will  then  attempt  to  find 
subagents  for  the  provinces  or  Scotland.  The  result  is  a  system  of  split  com- 
missions which  is  most  detrimental  to  business.  On  the  other  hand  numerous 
instances  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  firms  in  their  districts  directly  representing  Canadian  and  Contin- 
ental exporters  and  thereby  receiving  full  commission  on  all  sales.  Should  they 
get  a  subagency  from  a  London  firm  the  result  is  that  the  products  represen- 
tation for  which  is  thus  assumed  receive  second  preference  owing  to  the  absence 
of  profits  similar  to  those  earned  from  the  direct  agencies. 

For  these  reasons  firms  are. advised  not  to  grant  exclusive  agency  rights 
to  one  firm  without  full  investigation  and  to  closely  study  the  provincial  areas 
before  coming  to  a  final  decision. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f .o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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CANADA'S  INCREASING  EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  export  trade  of  Canada  to  which  attention  is 
frequently  directed  and  which  finds  expression  in  the  statement  that,  as  it  is 
largely  made  up  of  raw  materials,  some  of  which  cannot  be  replaced  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  the  future  of  the  country  is  seriously 
jeopardized:  that  our  birthright  in  natural  resources  is  being  sold  in  exchange 
for  a  favourable  trade  balance  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  desirability  of  an  intensified  manufacture  in  Canada  which  will  work 
up  our  raw  material  into  semi-finished  or  finished  products,  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that,  although  the  Dominion  is  exporting  a  large  volume  of  primary 
products,  the  increase  in  the  quantities  of  domestic  raw  material  used  in  Cana- 
dian industry  in  recent  years  has  been  much  more  appreciable  than  the  increase 
in  the  exports  of  these  came  products.  Manufactured  goods,  which  not  so  long 
ago  were  imported  into  Canada  in  large  volume,  are  now  not  only  being  made 
in  Canada  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  domestic  requirements,  but  are  also 
being  exported  to  no  small  extent.  In  1914  the  percentage  of  raw  materials 
exported  to  total  exports  was  63.2  per  cent;  in  1925  the  percentage  was  44.7 
per  cent.  In  1914  the  proportion  of  fully  manufactured  goods  exported  to  total 
exports  was  26.7  per  cent;  in  1925  it  was  40.2  per  cent.  As  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  in  favour  of  the  Republic,  the  difference  in  the  per- 
centage of  manufactured  goods  exported  to  total  foreign  sales  is  7  per  cent. 

A  survey  has  just  been  made  of  the  practical  results  of  the  work  of  the 
Trade  Commissioners  of  Canada,  24  in  number,  for  the  past  few  months.  The 
bare  enumeration  of  the  manufactured  products  which,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  have  been  introduced  into  foreign  coun- 
tries within  that  very  recent  period,  is  illuminating.  These  include — canned 
meats,  cheese,  chocolate,  bacon,  biscuits,  flour,  honey,  powdered  milk,  apple 
juice,  sardines,  lobster,  fish  meal  and  oil,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  ladies'  under- 
wear, hats,  leather,  lumber,  plywood,  doors,  wooden  handles,  furniture,  auto 
accessories,  spark  plugs,  valves,  machine  tools,  footwear,  wallpaper,  glass  bottles, 
textile  needles,  lanterns,  electric  ranges,  meat  slicers,  refrigerators,  electrical 
goods,  rails,  dolls,  spiral  rubber  packing.  Each  of  these  commodities,  it  should 
be  stated,  represents  an  initial  contact  for  some  Canadian  firm  in  an  area  to 
which  export  trade  in  the  particular  product  had  not  previously  been  under- 
taken. All  of  the  goods  listed  are  manufactured  products;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  as  time  goes  on  the  tendency  is  to  develop  at  an  accelerated  ratio  the  export 
of  fabricated  wares  accompanying  the  greater  production  of  these  same  com- 
modities in  Canada. 

GERMAN  TRADE  IN  FISH  MEAL 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  November  9,  1926. — There  has  been  an  active  demand  for  fish 
meal  in  Germany  during  the  past  two  months,  which  has  been  reflected  in  many 
inquiries  for  Canadian  supplies.  Prices  have  rapidly  advanced  and  there  is  a 
great  shortage  of  stocks  for  prompt  delivery. 

The  chief  factor  in  this  situation  has  been  the  coal  strike  in  Great  Britain, 
which  has  so  restricted  trawling  that  limited  supplies  of  fish  meal  are  available 
in  that  country.  The  Norwegian  producers  are  largely  sold  out  to  British  and 
German  importers.  The  production  of  both  cod  and  herring  meal  in  Norway 
this  year  would  appear  to  have  been  less  than  usual,  due  chiefly  to  financial 
considerations,  since  the  catch  of  cod  was  a  good  one.  The  shortage  from  the 
usual  sources  of  supply  has  directed  attention  to  North  America  and  Canadian 
fish  meal  is  being  urgently  sought  after  by  German  importers. 
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The  stocks  of  fish  meal  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  summer  were  unusually 
low.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  pork,  the  farmers  had  been  feeding  larger 
quantities  of  fish  meal  to  the  hogs  than  customary  during  the  summer  months. 

PRESENT  PRICES 

These  factors  have  combined  to  bring  about  a  great  increase  in  the  prices' 
of  fish  meal.  As  an  illustration,  British  white  fish  meal,  which  during  the  sum- 
mer was  selling  at  around  £16  per  ton  c.i.f.  Hamburg,  has  recently  realized  £19 
for  small  lots  sold  c.i.f.  for  prompt  shipment.  Norwegian  cod  meal  has  been 
selling  at  £21  and  herring  meal  at  between  £15  and  £17  per  metric  ton. 

The  maintenance  of  prices  at  the  present  high  level  must  be  said  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  the  British  coal  strike.  It  is  probable  that 
prices  will  remain  high  until  the  end  of  the  year.  If  the  coal  strike  in  Great 
Britain  is  then  settled  and  trawling  is  resumed  on  a  large  scale  a  drop  in  the 
prices  of  fish  meal  would  appear  to  be  inevitable. 

INCREASING  IMPORTS 

The  business  in  fish  meal  is  another  one  of  those  trades  in  Germany  which 
has  recovered  to  pre-war  dimensions.  Before  the  war  over  40,000  tons  a  year 
of  fish  meal  were  imported,  but  during  the  inflation  period  after  the  war  the 
trade  fell  off  to  small  proportions,  the  farmers  being  unable  to  pay  the  prices 
required  for  imported  fish  meal.  The  following  table  shows  the  statistical 
positions,  and  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  trade  since  the  stabilization  of  the  cur- 
rency: 1922,  7,669  metric  tons;  1923,  6,302;  1924,  26,992;  1925,  45,728;  first  nine 
months  of  1926,  51,598  metric  tons.  The  last-mentioned  quantity  compares 
with  33,703  tons  imported  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1925.  Since  relatively 
large  importations  are  now  taking  place,  the  total  quantity  imported  this  year 
should  exceed  all  previous  records,  which  shows  that  the  use  of  fish  meal  in  Ger- 
many for  feeding  purposes  is  increasing. 

The  total  value  of  the  import  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  was 
$4,500,000,  which  works  out  at  $87.21  per  metric  ton.  This  will  indicate  that 
the  average  value  of  the  fish  meal  imported  into  Germany  is  very  high. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Norway  and  Great  Britain  have  been  the  two  chief  sources  from  which  the 
imports  of  fish  meal  into  'Germany  have  been  derived.  The  following  table 
gives  the  official  statistics  of  the  quantities  imported  from  various  sources  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1926: — 

Metric  Tons 


Norway  '  '   29,945 

Great  Britain    17,520 

United  States  •   1,765 

Denmark   975 

Holland   473 

Sweden   292 

Other  countries   628 


Total  '   51.598 


Norway  supplies  Germany  with  both  cod  meal  and  herring  meal.  The 
former  is  produced  from  the  air-dried  heads  and  back  bones  of  cod  fish  and  is 
the  most  expensive  kind  of  fish  meal  imported  into  Germany,  being  especially 
favoured  on  account  of  its  light  colour  and  flaky  appearance.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  cod  meal  in  Norway  averages  about  10,000  tons  a  season,  which 
lasts  from  the  beginning  of  June  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Great  Britain  com- 
petes with  Germany  for  the  supplies  of  Norwegian  air-dried  cod  meal  and  it 
is  used  in  that  country  mostly  as  poultry  food. 
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Norwegian  herring  meal  is  not  so  much  favoured  in  Germany  owing  to  its 
higher  percentage  of  fat.  The  German  farmers  have  a  prejudice  against  feed- 
ing hogs  with  fish  meal  containing  more  than  3  per  cent  of  fat,  although  tests 
have  shown  that  meal  containing  up  to  10  per  cent  of  fat  has  no  ill  effects  on 
the  animals  or  on  the  meat,  if  properly  fed.  In  Scandinavia  herring  meal  is 
largely  used,  especially  for  feeding  cattle.  The  annual  production  of  herring 
meal  in  Norway  is  over  40,000  tons,  most  of  which  is  produced  from  fresh  her- 
rings on  the  northwest  coast,  the  remainder  being  inferior  meal  manufactured 
from  the  offals  of  the  canning  industry  of  the  west  coast.  Fairly  considerable 
quantities  of  herring  meal  are  imported  into  Germany  from  Norway,  but  the 
above-mentioned  prejudice  restricts  its  direct  sale  to  the  German  hog  breeders. 

The  production  of  fish  meal  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany  itself  is 
mostly  the  so-called  white  fish  meal,  which  is  usually  manufactured  from  the 
offals  of  the  trawl  fisheries.  The  analysis  of  this  meal  is  very  similar  to  Nor- 
wegian cod  meal,  except  that  it  usually  contains  less  phosphates  of  lime,  but  it 
ihas  not  the  same  good  appearance  and  hence  does  not  realize  as  high  prices. 

Various  kinds  of  fish  meal  have  been  imported  into  Germany  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  the  quantities  are  increasing.  The  best-liked 
meal  from  North  America  is  a  white  fish  meal,  manufactured  from  the  offal  of 
cod,  haddock  and  other  Atlantic  coast  fish.  This  has  an  analysis  similar  to  or 
better  than  the  English  and  Scotch  makes.  Very  good  prices  are  realized  for 
fish  meal  of  this  kind,  if  of  a  good  appearance.  Some  Manhaden  and  inferior 
sardine  meal  has  also  been  imported  from  the  East  coast  of  North  America 
and  lately  endeavours  have  been  made  to  induce  West  Coast  exporters  of  pil- 
chard meal  to  ship  to  this  market. 

KINDS   OF   FISH   MEAL  IMPORTED 

The  various  kinds  of  fish  meal  imported  into  Germany  may  be  summarized 
as  below,  the  rough  analysis  of  each  kind  being  given: — 

Norwegian  Cod  Meal. — 50  to  60  per  cent  protein;  maximum  3  per  cent  fat;  maximum  3  per 

cent  salt;  20  to  30  per  cent  phosphates  of  lime. 
English  and  Scotch  White  Fish  Meal. — 55  to  65  per  cent  protein;  maximum  4  per  cent  fat; 

maximum  3  per  cent  salt;   15  to  25  per  cent  phosphates  of  lime. 
North  American  White  Fish  Meal. — 60  to  70  per  cent  protein;   maximum  3  per  cent  salt; 

maximum  3  per  cent  fat;   15  to  25  per  cent  phosphates  of  lime. 
Norwegian  Herring  Meal  (from  fresh  fish). — 70  to  80  per  cent  protein  and  fat  (of  which 

about  9  per  cent  fat) ;  maximum  3  per  cent  salt;  10  to  20  per  cent  phosphates  of  lime. 
Norwegian  Herring  Meal. — 65  to  75  per  cent  protein  and  fat  (of  which  about  9  per  cent 

fat) ;  6  to  8  per  cent  salt ;  10  to  20  per  cent  phosphates  of  lime. 

The  prices  realized  in  the  German  market  for  fish  meal  depend  not  only 
on  the  analysis  but  also  on  appearance  and  colour.  Thus  flaked  Norwegian 
cod  meal  usually  sells  for  about  10s.  per  ton  more  than  gritty  cod  meal.  A 
higher  price  can  also  nearly  always  be  realized  for  English  and  Scotch  white 
fish  meal  which  is  particularly  light  in  colour. 

About  £2  per  ton  more  is  paid  for  Norwegian  cod  meal  than  for  English 
and  Scotch  white  fish  meal,  although  the  analysis  is  very  similar  in  the  case  of 
all  these  meals.  Norwegian  cod  meal,  however,  is  a  special  product.  It  is 
manufactured  from  air-dried  material  and  the  percentage  of  digestibility  of  the 
protein  or  albuminoid  content  is  very  high.  Moreover,  it  is  lighter  in  colour 
than  the  British  makes,  and  this  factor  is  of  great  importance  since  the 
German  hog-breeders  have  a  distinct  preference  for  light-coloured  meal.  They 
also  prefer  flakey  fish  meal,  so  that  the  highest  price  is  always  paid  for  Nor- 
wegian flaked  cod  meal. 

OPENINGS  FOR  CANADA 

Canadian  producers  on  the  East  coast  cannot  hope  to  ship  to  Germany  a 
make  of  fish  meal  to  compete  with  the  air-dried  Norwegian  product,  but  they 
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can  produce  a  meal  equal  to  the  best  makes  of  English  and  Scotch  white  fish 
meal.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  in  Germany  the  term  "cod  fish  meal"  is  used 
to  designate  the  Norwegian  product  and  the  term  "white  fish  meal"  the  product 
which  is  manufactured  from  the  offals  of  trawl  fisheries.  The  Canadian  pro- 
ducers usually  would  have  fresher  material  to  work  with  than  the  British 
makers,  since  the  fishing  operations  in  Canada  are  not  carried  on  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  coast. 

The  chief  reason  why  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ship  more  white  fish  meal 
from  the  east  coast  of  Canada  to  Germany  at  satisfactory  prices  would  appear 
to  be  the  method  of  manufacture  employed  and  a  lack  of  realization  on  the 
part  of  some  firms  of  the  possibilities  of  this  business.  The  former  subject  will 
be  dealt  with  below,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  hoped  that  this  report 
will  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  German  market  for  feeding  fish  meal  pro- 
vides an  outlet  for  the  more  complete  utilization  of  the  Canadian  Atlantic 
fishery  resources. 

There  has  recently  been  a.  great  development  of  the  pilchard  reduction 
industry  on  the  British  Columbia  coast  and  the  production  of  pilchard  meal 
is  increasing.  Up  to  the  present  this  meal  has  been  chiefly  shipped  to  Japan 
for  fertilizer  purposes,  but  the  Japanese  themselves  are  producing  herring  meal 
to  an  increasing  extent,  and  the  importation  of  chemical  fertilizers  into  that 
country  is  also  restricting  the  demand  for  fish  meal.  It  would  therefore  appear 
desirable  that  British  Columbia,  exporters  should  seek  alternative  outlets  for 
their  pilchard  meal. 

Efforts  to  import  fish  meal  into  Germany  from  British  Columbia  hitherto 
have  been  mostly  frustrated  by  the  terms  of  payment  required.  It  is  reported 
that  a  shipment  is  now  being  negotiated  through  somewhat  complicated  financial 
arrangements.  The  question  of  terms  of  payment  will  be  dealt  with  later.  It 
is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  the  analysis  of  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal 
is  similar  to  the  Norwegian  herring  meal  imported  into  Germany.  If  the 
percentage  of  fat  or  oil  could  be  reduced  below  8  per  cent  it  would  be  still  more 
suitable  for  German  requirements.  A  month  ago  a  price  of  £14  per  ton  was 
bid  for  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal,  and  a  higher  price  could  probably 
be  realized  now,  but  in  normal  times  the  c.i.f.  price  of  this  meal  should  run 
between  £13  and  £14  per  long  ton, 

In  addition  to  white  fish  meal,  and  pilchard  meal  it  is  possible  that  business 
could  be  developed  with  Germany  in  fish  meal  from  Canada  manufactured  from 
other  kinds  of  fish.  The  dogfish  caught  in  British  Columbia  waters  produces 
a.  meal  with  a  fairly  satisfactory  analysis,  although  high  in  fat.  Offers  have 
been  received  in  Hamburg  from,  the  United  States  for  salmon  waste  from,  Alaska 
and  importers  would  be  very  interested  to  receive  full  particulars  as  to  what 
kinds  of  salmon  offal  might  be  available  in  Canada.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  although  high  prices  can  only  be  paid  for  fish  meal  conforming 
to  the  market  requirements,  an  outlet  can  be  found  in  Germany  for  nearly  all 
kinds  of  fish  meal,  high  and  low. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  fish  meal  is  chiefly  required  in  Germany  for 
pig  feeding,  only  relatively  small  quantities:  being  used  for  poultry.  The  value 
of  fish  meal  for  pig  feeding  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  German 
breeders.  Not  only  is  it  considered  good  for  fattening  hogs,  but  the  phosphate 
of  lime  content  is  also  regarded  as  excellent  for  the  bone  development  of 
growing  pigs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  fish  meal  is  fed  chiefly  to  hogs,  it  is  important  that 
the  meal  should  not  contain  more  than  3  per  cent  of  salt,  as  this  mineral  can  be 
dangerous  for  both  pigs  and  poultry. 
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It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  German  hog  breeders  have  a  pre- 
judice that  any  excess  of  fat  over  3  per  cent  is  injurious  to  the  animals  and 
liable  to  affect  the  meat.  Hence  it  is  important  that  fish  meal  imported  into 
Germany  for  direct  sales  to  the  farmers  should  have  a  maximum  of  3  per  cent 
of  fat  or  oil  and  the  less  the  fat  content  the  better. 

With  regard  to  the  content  of  albuminoids  or  protein,  a  minimum  of  60  per 
cent  is  considered  essential  for  the  best  makes  of  white  fish  meal.  A  white  fish 
meal  with  a  content  of  67  per  cent  of  albuminoids  is  considered  excellent.  There 
is  also  the  question  of  the  percentage  of  digestibility  of  the  albuminoid  content. 
This  is  very  high  in  the  case  of  Norwegian  cod  meal  and  less  in  the  case  of  white 
fish  meal,  but  should  nearly  always  exceed  80  per  cent. 

A  minimum  of  60  per  cent  albuminoids,  a  maximum  of  3  per  cent  salt  and 
3  per  cent  fat,  as  light  as  possible  in  colour,  may  therefore  be  given  as  the 
requirements  for  white  fish  meal  imported  into  Germany  for  direct  sale  to  the 
farmers.  The  meal  should  also  be  well  ground,  but  free  of  dust.  If  of  flakey 
appearance  it  meets  with  great  favour  with  the  farmers.  Inferior  qualities  are 
also  imported,  but  they  are  chiefly  used  for  mixing  purposes  and  hence  can  only 
realize  relatively  low  prices. 

Samples  of  two  good  Scotch  makes  of  white  fish  meal  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  Canadian 
firms  interested  may  be  able  to  have  some  idea  as  to  the  general  appearance 
required  for  fish  meal  shipped  to  Germany  (refer  file  No.  20382). 

With  regard  to  herring  and  pilchard  meal,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  the  market 
requirements  beyond  stating  that  the  higher  the  protein  content  and  the  lower 
the  oil  content  the  more  suitable  the  meal  for  feeding  purposes.  The  most 
important  requirement  is  that  the  meal  should  be  produced  from  fresh  fish,  since 
fish  meal  manufactured  from  the  offals  of  canning  factories  is  a  very  inferior 
product.  Norwegian  herring  meal  usually  analyses  between  65  and  75  per  cent 
albuminoids,  8  to  12  per  cent  oil  and  maximum  3  per  cent  salt.  The  Nor- 
wegian product  is  usually  dried  to  8  or  9  per  cent  moisture. 

The  above  gives  an  outline  of  the  German  market  requirements  for  fish 
meal.  Almost  any  kind  of  fish  meal  that  is  at  all  suitable  for  feeding  purposes 
can  be  marketed  in  Germany  when  the  demand  is  active,  but  high  prices  will  be 
only  paid  for  a  product  conforming  to  the  above-mentioned  requirements. 

SYSTEMS  OF  MANUFACTURE 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  satisfactory  prices  for  North  American 
white  fish  meal  arises  from  some  of  the  methods  of  manufacture  used  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  This  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fish 
meal  hitherto  has  been  used  either  for  fertilizer  purposes  or  for  the  preparation 
of  poultry  foods  or  else  is  a  by-product  of  fish  glue  factories.  The  system  of 
drying  the  offal  by  the  hot  air  or  direct  flame  process  often  detracts  from  the 
value  of  the  resultant  product  for  feeding  purposes.  It  has  the  tendency  to 
darken  the  colour  of  the  meal  and.  as  has  already  been  explained,  only  fish  meal 
of  light  colour  can  realize  a  good  price  in  Germany.  Another  effect  of  this  pro- 
cess is  often  to  decompose  part  of  the  material,  leading  to  a  large  proportion  of 
dust  in  the  resulting  product.  It  is  also  found  that  the  above  process  leads  to 
variability  of  quality  even  between  parts  of  the  same  shipment. 

In  Germany  the  best  process  in  use  is  said  to  be  one  whereby  the  raw 
material  is  sterilized  and  dried  by  indirect  steaming.  This  is  said  to  produce  a 
fish  meal  of  light  colour,  uniform  quality  and  good  analysis,  provided  naturally 
that  the  raw  material  is  satisfactory.  Two  copies  of  a  booklet  describing  this 
process  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  may  be  loaned  to  bona-fide  Canadian  firms  on  application  (refer 
file  No.  20382). 
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This  booklet  describes  a  plant  manufactured  in  Germany,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  fish  meal  plant  giving  full  satisfaction  can  also  be  obtained  from 
British  manufacturers,  A  Canadian  firm  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  fish 
meal  plant  is  urged  to  carefully  investigate  the  systems  of  manufacture  now  in 
use  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain  before  ordering  their  equipment. 

In  Germany  the  latest  systems  in  use  for  the  extraction  of  oil  are  a  chemical 
process,  but  in  Norway  the  oil  is  extracted  from  the  herrings  with  rotary  presses, 
of  which  the  best  are  said  to  be  of  United  States  origin. 

PACKING  AND  QUOTATIONS 

The  Norwegians  quote  fish  meal  to  German  importers  per  metric  ton  of 
1,000  kilogrammes  (2,204  pounds).  They  usually  pack  the  product  in  100-kg. 
(220  pounds)  jute  sacks,  10  sacks  to  the  ton,  occasionally  also  in  50-kg.  sacks. 
The  British,  Canadian  and  United  States  exporters,  on  the  other  hand,  pack 
their  fish  meal  in  112-pound  jute  sacks  or  20  sacks  to  the  long  ton  (2,240 
pounds)  and  they  quote  per  long  ton.  The  Norwegians  quote  normally  in 
pounds  sterling,  but  lately  the  appreciation  in  the  krone  and  the  failure  of  cer- 
tain exporters  to  cover  their  exchange  has  led  the  Norwegians  to  quote  more  in 
kroner.  British  firms  quote  always  in  pounds  sterling,  and  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  Canadian  firms  to  do  the  same  since  this  enables  importers  to  make  a 
more  ready  comparison  with  competing  offers. 

The  German  importers  re-sell  fish  meal  to  dealers  usually  in  lots  of  five 
metric  tons  and  their  prices  are  based  on  the  zentner  of  50  kg.  It  would  there- 
fore be  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned  if  Canadian  exporters  would  pack  their 
fish  meal  in  50-kg.  (110  pounds)  sacks.  This  would  obviate  the  importers 
having  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  sacks  or  give  their  buyers  the  benefit  of  the 
excess  in  weight  involved  through  packing  in  112-pound  sacks. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  German  importers  are  accustomed  to  buy  fish  meal  on  terms  of  cash 
against  documents  c.i.f.  Hamburg.  So  long  as  they  can  obtain  all  the  fish  meal 
they  require  from  Norway  and  Great  Britain  on  these  terms  they  are  not  likely 
to  agree  to  any  other  conditions.  Exporters  in  Eastern  Canada  are  prepared 
to  ship  fish  meal  to  Germany  on  the  above  terms,  but  British  .Columbia 
exporters  require  confirmed  letter  of  credit  in  Vancouver. 

This  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  development  of  business  with  Ger- 
many in  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal.  One  shipment  is  reported  to  be 
under  way,  which  will  be  financed  for  the  importer  by  a  prominent  Hamburg 
firm  at  a  considerable  cost  to  the  former.  This  method  of  doing  business 
involves  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  the  importer  and  must  necessarily  restrict 
the  volume  of  trade.  Hitherto  this  question  has  not  been  of  much  importance 
as  the  British  Columbia  producers  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  their  whole 
output  of  fish  meal  to  Japan  on  satisfactory  terms,  but  with  production  increas- 
ing it  will  soon  be  desirable  for  them  to  seek  other  outlets  for  their  meal. 

The  question  of  terms  of  payment  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  an  insuper- 
able difficulty  to  the  development  of  business  with  Germany  in  British  Colum- 
bia pilchard  meal.  There  are  a  strictly  limited-  number  of  first-class  German 
importers  of  fish  meal,  who  may  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  reliable  and  who 
can  be  trusted  tb  fulfil  their  obligations.  By  shipping  to  these  firms  cash 
against  documents  the  risks  should  not  be  great  and  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  finance. 

The  opening  of  a  confirmed  credit  in  Vancouver  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
expense  to  German  firms  in  view  of  the  rates  of  interest  which  have  been  ruling 
in  Germany  and  it  also  involves  tying  up  their  resources.    Some  means  should 
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therefore  be  found  for  financing  this  business  on  terms  satisfactory  to  both 
parties.  The  principal  Hamburg  importers  have  banking  connections  in  Lon- 
don and,  if  they  prefer,  Canadian  exporters  could  arrange  to  draw  on  a  London 
bank  against  shipments  of  fish  meal  to  a  German  firm.  This  might  assist  the 
financing  of  the  business  from  the  Canadian  end.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
British  Columbia  exporters  will  explore  all  the  possibilities  of  overcoming  the 
present  difficulties  confronting  business  with  Germany. 

METHODS  OF  TRADING 

There  are  two  chief  methods  whereby  Canadian  exporters  can  sell  fish  meal 
to  Germany: — 

(1)  To  appoint  an  agent  in  Hamburg  to  canvas  offers  from  the  principal 
importing  firms; 

(2)  To  conclude  contracts  with  one  of  the  first-class  reliable  importers  for 
certain  minimum  quantities  over  a  long  period. 

The  first  method  has  the  advantage  that  in  a  rising  market  such  as  at 
present  it  is  always  possible  to  obtain  the  highest  price.  Its  disadvantages 
become  more  apparent  when  the  demand  is  slack.  Moreover  a  good  agent  is 
as  difficult  to  find  as  a  first-class  buyer,  and  the  exporter  has  little  control  over 
the  choice  of  parties  to  whom  he  would  sell.  The  usual  agent's  commission  in 
the  fish  meal  trade  is  2  per  cent. 

The  second  of  the  two  methods  outlined  assures  the  Canadian  exporter  of 
a  definite  price  for  certain  minimum  quantities  over  a  long  period.  He  can  also 
confine  his  dealings  to  one  reliable  importing  firm.  Contracts  of  this  kind  are 
made  for  a  period  of  six  months,  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent for  the  German  importing  firm  to  contract  for  the  whole  output  of  a  fish 
meal  producer.  A  contract  of  not  longer  than  six  months  can  be  recommended 
for  a  start,  and  it  is  most  important  that  the  Canadian  exporter  should  only 
deal  with  a  first-class  reliable  firm. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  business  with  Germany  is  that  there  are  many 
firms  inquiring  for  fish  meal  who  cannot  be  considered  as  reliable.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a  few  first-class  importing  firms  in  a  large  way  of  business 
with  whom  Canadian  exporters  can  safely  deal.  In  view  of  the  many  inquiries 
which  have  been  made  for  fish  meal  during  the  past  few  months,  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  is  in  close  touch  with  these  firms  and  would 
be  able  to  obtain  offers  from  them  for  Canadian  exporters,  if  the  latter  would 
forward  small  type  samples  of  their  fish  meal  together  with  analysis. 

M4RKET  FOR  PACKING  HOUSE  BY-PRODUCTS  IN  NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

hair 

Liverpool,  November  13,  1926. — Various  kinds  of  animal  hair  are  imported 
into  this  country  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  addition  to  local  demands 
inquiries  have  been  recently  received  from  merchants  engaged  in  the  animal 
products  trade,  who  wish  quotations  for  delivery  to  the  Continental  ports  of 
Hamburg  and  Rotterdam.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  hog  hair,  the  bulk  of 
which  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  Shipments  are  also  made  to  this 
market  from  Canada,  as  well  as  from  certain  South  American  countries  and 
from  Scandinavia,  the  United  States  having  the  advantage  of  large  supplies 
because  of  the  enormous  number  of  corn-fed  hogs  produced  in  the  middle  west. 
These  are  of  coarser  and  larger  build  than  the  relatively  leaner  and  smaller 
bacon-type  hogs  produced  in  other  countries,  and  have  thicker  and  longer  hair. 
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Weather  conditions  during  the  season  of  growth  are  said  to  have  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  hair.  The  best  grade  is  secured  from  winter-killed 
hogs.  The  summer  hair  is  short  and  brittle.  For  most  purposes  the  longer  the 
hair  is  the  better,  and,  according  to  one  dealer  interviewed,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  no  belly  or  foot  hair  included  in  shipments.  In  purchasing,  importers 
wish  to  know  the  approximate  percentage  of  white  hair  that  is  to  be  shipped 
(even  if  mixed),  as  this  affects  the  value,  since  white  is  usually  higher  priced. 
The  hair  should  be  clean,  dried,  and  free  from  skin,  and  the  approximate  lengths 
should  be  stated.  Shipment  is  made  in  press-packed  bales.  Small  units,  which 
are  more  easily  disposed  of,  are  preferred. 

Both  dyed  and  undyed  hair  is  imported.  Exporters  interested  should  state 
which  type  they  are  offering.  Owing  to  the  great  variation  in  quality,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  gauge  the  value  of  hog  hair.  Most  trading  is  done  on  the 
basis  of  samples  submitted.  American  packers  in  exporting  to  this  market  fre- 
quently consign  the  hair  to  their  own  branches  or  agencies,  which  is  then 
offered  to  buyers  who  can  inspect  the  hair  on  the  spot.  As  some  indication  of 
value,  one  importer  stated  that  black-dyed  winter-killed  hog  hair  was  lately 
valued  at  from  £50  to  £55  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  As  against  these  figures, 
some  Uruguayan  undyed  hair  of  mixed  colour  in  fairly  long  lengths,  but  dirty 
and  containing  pieces  of  skin  attached,  brought  around  £33  per  ton.  A  properly 
cured  and  cleaned  hair  would  bring  a  better  price.  Other  prices  reported  have 
varied  widely  between  these  two  figures,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  hair  and 
whether  it  was  dyed  or  undyed.  Two  recent  consignments  from  the  same  source 
varied  as  much  as  £10  per  ton  in  value. 

In  addition  to  hog  hair,  there  is  a  market  for  cattle  and  horse  tail  hair,  the 
latter  without  the  bone.  Horse  mane  hair  was  also  inquired  for  some  time  ago, 
in  assorted  colours  "as  gathered'',  meaning  the  hair  in  its  natural  state.  As  in 
the  case  of  hog  hair,  it  is  important  to  know  the  percentage  of  white. 

MEALS 

Inquiries  have  recently  been  received  from  North  of  England  firms  wishing 
quotations  on  Canadian  meat  meal.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  the  United 
States  and  South  America.  A  light-coloured  meal  is  required  of  albuminoid 
contents  ranging  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  not  more  than  3  to  4  per  cent  oil,  and 
not  exceeding  3  per  cent  of  salt.  Samples  of  two  different  grades  inquired  for 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for 
the  inspection  of  interested  firms.  Recent  values  for  meat  meal  have  ranged 
from  £13  to  £18  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Continental  ports,  according  to  sample. 

In  addition  to  pure  meat  meal,  there  is  also  a  demand  for  bone  meal,  and 
bone  and  meat  meal  mixed.  A  recent  quotation  for  all-bone  grit,  specially  pre- 
pared for  feeding  purposes  and  graded  about  the  size  of  a  lentil,  was  from  £9 
to  £10  c.i.f.  European  ports.  India  is  an  important  source  of  supply  for  bone 
meal. 

BONES 

Both  cut  and  uncut  bones  are  imported  to  this  district  from  a  number  of 
different  sources,  particularly  South  America.  As  a  general  classification,  cut 
bones  which  are  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  consist  of  round  and  flat 
shanks  (shins),  buttocks,  blades,  thighs,  and  forelegs.  These  six  descriptions 
are  usually  sold  together.  Round  and  flat  shanks  are  sometimes  sold  separately. 
It  is  important  that  these  last  two  descriptions  be  cut  in  sizes  not  more  than  six 
inches  long  and  that  they  be  bleached  and  free  from  blood  stains,  as  they  are 
used  for  making  into  knife  handles.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  average  Weight 
per  100  bones  in  submitting  quotations.  The  prices  secured  vary  widely;  recent 
figures  were  from  £14  to  £18  per  ton  c.i.f.  European  ports.  It  is  understood  that 
much  higher  prices  have  been  secured  in  the  past,  under  more  favourable  indus- 
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trial  conditions.  Uncut  bones  (or  glue  bones,  as  they  are  sometimes  called) 
consist  of  jaws,  skulls,  ribs,  and  knuckles.  These  bones  must  be  degreased,  but 
must  not  have  the  gelatine  removed.  Knuckle  bones,  which  are  particularly  in 
demand  for  glue-making,  bring  higher  prices  than  the  others,  and  recent  values 
reported  for  this  variety  have  been  from  £7  to  £8  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

There  is  some  demand  for  cattle  sinews,  for  the  manufacture  of  glue  and 
gelatine.  These  are  imported  chiefly  from  South  America.  They  are  preferred 
without  bone  and  packed  in  bales.  Prices  average  anywhere  from  £10  to  £18, 
depending  entirely  on  grade.. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  SEED  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  November  19,  1926. — The  bulk  of  the  alsike  clover  seed  imported 
into  the  North  of  England  is  from  the  Dominion.  The  Canadian  product  is  con- 
sidered the  best  quality  offered,  and  there  is  normally  a  good  demand  for  it. 
Unfortunately  this  year,  owing  to  high  prices,  importers  have  had  to  look  to 
other  sources  of  supply,  notably  Northern  Europe.  Recent  purchases  of  Cana- 
dian alsike  have  been  reported  at  from  £135  to  £140  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  United 
Kingdom  ports,  depending  on  quality,  and  at  this  figure  business  has  been 
restricted,  as  Continental  offer-  are  very  much  lower.  As  against  these  prices, 
one  dealer  stated  that  last  year  he  was  able  to  buy  extra  choice  quality  Cana- 
dian seed  from  an  importer  in  this  country  at  £97  per  ton,  and  in  1924  the  same 
firm  imported  this  seed  at  around  £75.  Alsike  clover  seed  is  also  offered  from 
the  United  States,  principally  from  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  but  the  qualities 
are  not  considered  as  good  as  the  Canadian,  and  imports  are  on  a  much  smaller 
scale. 

Canadian  red  clover  seed  is  well  known  in  this  district  and  has  a  high  repu- 
tation for  hardiness  and  permanency,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  little 
available  for  export  to  this  market.  The  same  condition  exists  in  the  United 
States,  although  there  have  been  small  imports  of  American  Mammoth  red 
clover  seed,  which  meets  a  steady  demand  in  Northern  England.  Dealers  report 
that  the  quantities  of  Mammoth  seed  available  in  the  United  States  this  year 
are  quite  limited,  and  if  Canadian  exporters  have  any  to  offer,  there  should  be 
a  good  outlet  here.  Recent  prices  were  around  180s.  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 
The  chief  sources  of  supply  for  imported  ordinary  red  clover  seed  are  France 
and  Chile.  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Denmark  are  also  exporters  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  not  expected  that  this  season's  imports  of  red  clover  seed  will 
be  very  heavy  from  now  on,  as  large  contracts  have  been  placed  for  seed  from 
the  North  of  France  and  a  small  average  domestic  crop  is  anticipated,  with 
better  offerings  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

North  of  England  dealers  who  have  experimented  with  white  blossom  sweet 
-clover  seed  report  unfavourable  results,  and  the  prospects  for  developing  a 
market  for  this  seed  are  not  hopeful.  One  important  firm  stated  that  they  had 
used  sweet  clover  in  place  of  lucerne  on  trial,  but  found  it  unprofitable.  No 
interest  is  manifested  in  millet  or  brome,  although  it  is  understood  that  the  latter 
is  cultivated  on  a  limited  scale  in  the  South  of  England. 

Rye  grass  is  grown  in  England,  and  one  dealer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
limited  trade  might  be  done  in  Canadian  if  quality  and  price  were  suitable. 
Ireland  supplies  important  quantities  of  this  seed. 

Little  interest  is  shown  in  this  district  in  registered  Canadian  cereal  seeds. 
Most  of  the  imported  oats  come  from  Scandinavian  countries.  Victory  oats 
from  Sweden  are  very  popular.   If  a  similar  seed  can  be  secured  from  Canada, 
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there  should  be  a  good  demand  for  it.  Climatic  conditions  of  course  have  to  be 
considered,  and  one  or  two  dealers  interviewed,  who  have  experimented  with 
Canadian  wheat  and  oat  seeds,  stated  that  the  results  were  not  satisfactory  with 
the  particular  seeds  they  had  tried.  The  most  effective  method  of  creating  a 
preliminary  interest  in  Canadian  registered  seeds  would  likely  be  by  having 
tests  made  by  the  various  agricultural  experimental  colleges. 

The  timothy  seed  imported  into  the  North  of  England  is  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  and  this  year  it  is  being  sold  at  the  abnormally  low  price  of  from 
£33  to  £37  per  ton  c.i.f.  British  ports.  Canadian  timothy  is  preferred  to  American 
when  available  at  competitive  prices,  as  it  is  considered  stronger.  As  in  the 
case  of  several  other  varieties  of  agricultural  seeds,  Denmark  and  Sweden  have 
been  also  developing  their  export  trade  to  England  in  this  variety. 

CONCENTRATED  APPLE  JUICE  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

L.  M.  Vaughan,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  15,  1926. — There  should  be  a  good  demand  in  the  near 
future  for  Canadian  concentrated  apple  juice  in  England.  The  French  apple 
crop  is  very  much  smaller  than  was  anticipated,  and  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  getting  delivery  of  apples  bought  some  time  ago  in  France.  Prices  in  that 
country  have  risen  very  considerably,  and  it  is  certain  that  French  cider  will 
be  much  dearer  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  It  is  doubtful  if  exports  of 
cider  from  France  will  be  so  great  as  in  previous  years. 

The  apple  crop  in  England  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  con-  . 
sumption  of  cider,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  was  a  shortage  of 
cider  next  summer. 

Supplies  of  Canadian  concentrated  apple  juice  have  recently  arrived  in 
the  West  of  England,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  quality  is  not  up  to  the  French, 
there  still  being  a  certain  amount  of  "  burning  ".  In  view  of  this  criticism  by 
a  West  of  England  importer,  it  may  be  of  value  to  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  reproduce  some  remarks  of  Professor  Warcollier,  of  the  Station  Pomologique, 
Caen,  France,  an  authority  on  the  manufacture  of  ciders. 

A  FRENCH  CONCENTRATOR 

Professor  Warcollier  stated  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  working  of  a  machine  by  Messrs.  Derouet  et  Lemale,  at  La  Grande  Cidrerie 
de  Brest,  which  admits  of  the  manufacture  of  concentrated  apple  juice  at  a 
low  temperature.  During,  the  working  of  the  apparatus  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling  concentrate  is  low,  and  that  of  the  heating  agent  is  also  reduced  in  order 
that  the  contact  on  the  warm  "  wall  "  might  not  cause  cooking  of  the  circulating 
juice. 

Evaporation  means  heating,  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  diminishes  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  superficial  pressure  acting  upon  it.  Thus  at  atmospheric 
pressure  water  boils  at  100°  C,  whilst  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  reduced 
by  a  fortieth,  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  water  is  only  22  degrees.  There- 
fore to  produce  evaporation  at  a  low  temperature  a  vacuum  must  be  created 
in  the  evaporator.  In  the  case  of  a  steam-heated  evaporator  at  a  temperature 
below  100°  C,  it  is  understandable  that  the  boiler  itself  must  also  work  under 
vacuum  but  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the  evaporator. 

The  successful  working  of  the  apparatus  therefore  depends  upon  the  correct 
disposition  of  the  heating  and  the  vacuum,  enabling  boiling  to  be  obtained 
at  a  low  temperature.  The  vacuum  is  a  perfected  apparatus,  and  the  concen- 
trator itself  is  balanced  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  rid  of  and  condense  the 
considerable  volume  of  steam  emitted  during  the  process  of  evaporation. 

The  efficiency  of  the  evaporator  being  proportional  to  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  heating  steam  and  that  of  the  boiling  liquid,  one  sees 
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that  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  heating  steam,  necessary  to  produce 
a  good  concentrate,  one  must  make  some  sacrifice  in  the  evaporating  efficiency 
of  the  apparatus. 

The  apparatus  functioning  at  La  Grande  Cidrerie  de  Brest  was  not  working 
continuously.  The  apple  juice  was  concentrating  at  30  degrees  Baume  and 
the  boiling  was  done  at  28-30  degrees  C.  under  a  vacuum  of  740  millimetres 
of  mercury,  which  represents  an  absolute  fixed  pressure  of  20  mm.  in  comparison 
with  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  760  mm. 

Further  details  regarding  the  above  described  apparatus  will  be  obtained 
on  behalf  of  any  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  on  application  to  the 
Bristol  office. 


BRIGHTER  PROSPECTS  ON  THE  CLYDE 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  November  15,  1926. — In  anticipation  of  the  early  resumption  of 
work  in  the  coal  fields,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  West  of  Scotland 
peculiarly  hinges,  many  manufacturing  concerns  are  making  ready  for  expected 
demands  for  their  products. 

This  applies  particularly  to  steel  manufacturers,  who  are  moderately  well 
booked  with  orders,  and  to  the  industrial  concerns  which  supply  the  steel- 
makers with  their  raw  material.  When  full  work  is  resumed  at  the  collieries, 
which  is  expected  to  be  the  week  beginning  November  22,  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  welcome  impetus  given  to  trade  and  industry,  but  warnings  are  being 
sounded  by  responsible  people  against  the  adoption  of  a  too  optimistic  frame  of 
mind.  The  delay  in  fulfilling  orders  in  this  area,  especially  in  steel  and  other 
shipbuilding  products  and  in  ship  construction,  will  occasion  a  period  of  intensi- 
fied energy  for  a  few  months  to  overtake  accumulated  arrears  which  may  give 
an  appearance  of  permanent  activity  which  may  not  be  justified  by  subsequent 
events.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  the  stoppage  is  estimated  at 
anything  from  £300,000,000  to  £400,000,000,  and  this  is  a  dead  loss. 

Keeping  this  probable  sequence  in  mind — great  activity  followed  by  a  com- 
parative lull  for  a  time — the  prospects  for  a  genuine  gradual  revival  of  business 
in  all  directions  are  promising. 

So  far  as  shipbuilding  is  concerned,  this  great  industry  at  last  has  a  chance 
to  climb  up  to  its  old  position  of  easy  supremacy  without  the  fear  of  being  held 
back  by  endless  and  ruinous  disputes  between  employers  and  trade  unions.  After 
several  years  spent  in  the  investigation  of  the  troubles  affecting  shipbuilding 
and  its  allied  industries,  jointly  made  by  representatives  of  both  sides,  employers 
and  employed  have  now  approved  the  measures  suggested  by  their  representa- 
tives on  the  joint  committee,  and  have  signed  a  pact  of  conciliation  and  co- 
operation. Its  ultimate  effects  on  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  Many  of  the  limitations  on  productive  capacity  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  the  shipyard  unions  have  been  abandoned:  on  the  demarcation  or 
interchangeability  of  labour,  on  piece-work  and  payment  by  results,  on  the  fuller 
utilization  of  labour-aiding  machinery,  etc.:  thus  increasing  the  earning  possi- 
bilities of  the  workers  as  well  as  the  profit-earning  capacity  of  the  shipyards. 

SCOTTISH  WOOLLEN  GOODS 

Most  of  the  Scottish  tweed  manufacturers  are  running  their  factories  to 
capacity,  and  there  is  some  shortage  of  labour.  The  hosiery  and  underwear 
makers  are  busy.  There  is  a  brisk  demand  in  both  home  and  foreign  markets 
for  woollen  fabrics  for  outer  wear. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  JUTE  TRADE 

The  advancing  prices  in  the  raw  material  market  in  Calcutta  during  the 
last  week  or  two  are  stated  to  account  for  the  brighter  tone  in  the  Dundee  jute 
trade.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  famine  is  reported  in  the  matter  of  good- 
quality  raw  material,  which  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
view  of  the  large  Indian  crops,  the  trade  in  Dundee  is  unable  to  understand  why 
there  should  be  so  little  jute  of  fine  quality. 

BIG  ORDERS  FOR  BELFAST 

During  the  past  week  shipbuilding  orders  to  the  amount  of  over  £1,000,000 
have,  been  placed  with  Belfast  firms.  Judging  from  the  large  orders  already 
received,  and  the  numerous  inquiries  being  circulated,  it  looks  as  if  the  yards 
in  Belfast,  which  normally  sustain  a  considerable  part  of  the  city's  population, 
are  in  for  a  period  of  great  activity. 

IRISH  LINEN 

In  the  linen  industry  the  tendency  still  is  towards  better  business,  although 
no  substantial  improvement  can  yet  be  reported.  The  improvement  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  Belgian  and  French  franc  is  an  important  factor,  making 
for  a  more  hopeful  feeling  in  the  industry.  Both  countries  are  important  com- 
petitors of  Ulster  in  the  world's  market,  and  a  long-continued  stability  in  the 
exchange,  or  an  increasing  external  value  of  the  franc,  will  either  place  these 
Continental  makers  on  equal  terms  with  Irish  manufacturers  or  put  them  at  a 
disadvantage,  so  far  as  exchange  is  concerned. 


PROVINCIAL  DISTRICT  OF  WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Wellington  is  the  southernmost  provincial  district  of  the  North  Island  of 
New  Zealand,  extending  from  Cook  Strait  in  the  south  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Auckland  Provincial  District  near  Lake  Taupo  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  The 
Hawke's  Bay  District  cuts  into  Wellington  on  the  east  and  the  District  of 
Taranaki  on  the  northwest. 

This  district  is  divided  into  two  well-defined  parts  by  a  long  mountain 
range,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  known  as  the  Ruahine  Mountains  and  the 
southern  part  as  the  Tararua  Mountains. 

Wellington  probably  contains  a  greater  area  of  good  agricultural  land  than 
any  other  district  in  the  North  Island.  Very  little  is  unfit  for  use,  while  some 
is  of  superior  quality.  A  considerable  portion  is  still  covered  with  timber. 
There  are  two  large  plains:  one,  the  Wairarapa,  on  the  east  of  the  mountains, 
has  an  average  width  of  9  miles  and  a  length  of  about  47  miles.  The  other 
plain  extends  along  the  west  of  the  mountains  from  Paekakariki  to  Mirton  and 
contains  about  half  a  million  acres.  Dairy  farming  and  sheep  raising  are 
important  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Wellington  District  are  high  mountain  peaks,  one 
of  them,  Ngauruhoe,  being  an  active  volcano. 

There  are  many  secondary  as  well  as  primary  industries  in  the  district. 
Among  the  former  are:  brass  foundries^  saw-mills,  boot  factories,  aerated  waters, 
coach  building,  rope  and  twine,  sashes  and  doors,  bricks,  tiles  and  pottery, 
matches,  boxes,  candles,  soap,  woollens,  canned  meats,  and  freezing  works,  and 
a  variety  of  other  industries. 

Wellington  is  the  most  important  centre  in  the  Wellington  Provincial  Dis- 
trict, and  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  Dominion,  in  addition  to  being  the 
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capital  city.  It  was  at  Wellington  that  the  first  body  of  immigrants  arrived  to 
colonize  New  Zealand.  Wellington  possesses  a  fine  harbour,  in  area  about 
20,000  acres  and  in  depth  varying  from  6  to  14  fathoms.  Good  anchorage  is 
found  everywhere.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  at  its  narrowest  part  is  3,600 
feet,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  from  3  to  4  feet;  as  there  is  no  bar  at 
the  entrance  and  the  current  never  exceeds  2  knots,  vessels  can  pass  in  and  out 
in  all  weathers  and  tides. 

The  Wellington  Corporation  owns  the  electrical  tramways  and  controls  the 
electric  lighting,  water  supply,  drainage  systems,  fire  brigades,  libraries,  ceme- 
teries, recreation  areas,  public  gardens,  baths,  abattoirs,  milk  supply,  and  the 
general  issue  of  licenses. 

The  electrical  energy  supply  has  in  the  past  been  generated  by  a  steam 
plant,  but  since  the  operation  of  the  Government  hydro-electric  station  at 
Mangahao  the  use  of  the  steam  plant  is  decreasing  and  shortly  it  will  be  held  as 
a  stand-by  station  for  peak  load  and  in  case  of  interruption  in  the  Mangahao 
power. 

Wellington  is  the  geographical  as  well  as  the  political  centre  of  New  Zealand. 
Invercargill,  the  most  southern  town,  is  reached  by  ferry  steamer  and  train  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  distance  being  about  545  miles.  Auckland,  the  principal 
northern  centre,  is  426  miles  distant  and  within  14 J  hours.  All  the  banks  make 
Wellington  their  headquarters,  and  many  of  the  wholesale  merchants  with 
branches  throughout  the  Dominion  have  their  head  offices  in  Wellington. 

Wanganui  is  the  second  city  of  this  province,  with  a  population  at  April  1, 
1925,  of  23,745.  It  is  situated  on  the  Wanganui  river  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Tasman  Sea,  and  is  a  considerable  river  port.  The  water  at  the  entrance  varies 
from  21  to  23  feet  at  ordinary  spring  tides,  and  vessels  up  to  460  feet  and  of 
suitable  draught  can  work  the  port  with  safety,  the  larger  steamers  discharging 
their  cargo  to  lighters  in  the  roadstead  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Steamers  (as  well  as  rail)  connect  the  port  with  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  the 
west  coast  of  the  South  Island.  The  city  is  the  depot  for  a  large  extent  of  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  country  of  about  2,800  square  miles. 

Palmerston  North  is  an  important  town  in  the  Wellington  Province  and 
has  a  population  of  18,000.  This  town  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Manawatu 
river,  87  miles  from  Wellington.  In  the  early  days  saw-milling  was  the  chief 
industry,  but  this  has  given  way  to  agriculture,  dairying  and  grazing.  There 
are  also  many  factories  of  different  kinds  in  Palmerston  North.  The  character 
of  the  town  is  more  or  less  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  six  banks  and  two  daily 
newspapers.  It  is  an  important  distributing  centre.  The  main  line  of  the  rail- 
way from  Wellington  to  Auckland  passes  through  this  town,  and  the  branch 
lines  running  to  Napier  on  the  east  and  New  Plymouth  on  the  west  coast  run 
from  here.  Electrical  energy  is  furnished  by  a  local  station,  but  the  Government 
station  at  Mangahao  is  now  catering  to  this  area. 


SIERRA  LEONE  INQUIRY  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  of  bacon,  hams,  beef,  lamb,  poultry, 
and  other  foodstuffs  including  dairy  produce,  is  drawn  to  the  trade  inquiry  pub- 
lished in  this  issue  on  behalf  of  a  large  company  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

In  previous  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (No.  1136, 
November  7,  1925,  and  No.  1183,  October  2,  1926),  the  possibilities  of  Can- 
adian trade  with  Sierra  Leone  have  been  emphasized.  There  are  numerous 
firms  in  that  territory  who  are  keenly  interested  in  Canadian  commodities,  and 
this  inquiry  is  specially  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  exporters  indicated 
above. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  NORTH  CHINA  AND  MANCHURIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

[Subjoined  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  trade  of  North  China  and 
Manchuria  by  Mr.  Cosgrave,  who  has  recently  investigated  these  fields  in  the 
interests  of  Canadian  trade.! 

Shanghai,  October  30,  1926. — North  China  and  Manchuria,  with  an  area 
of  1,750,000  square  miles,  so  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  have  been  con- 
sidered almost  solely  as  sources  for  the  supply  of  certain  agricultural  and  animal 
products;  whereas  Central  and  South  China  have  drawn  the  attention  and 
efforts  of  overseas  exporters  of  all  those  commodities  which  are  required  by 
an  expanding  world  market.  But  even  the  most  casual  survey  of  the  consuming 
capacity  of  these  vast  and  populous  northern  territories  shows  the  immense 
possibilities  they  hold  for  the  sale  of  foreign  products. 

North  China  may  be  said  to  embrace  all  that  portion  of  China  north  of 
the  Yangtsze  river  to  the  Korean  boundary,  the  Siberian  province  of  Russia 
occupying  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers. 

Embraced  in  these  northern  territories  are  some  of  the  wealthiest  provinces 
in  China:  Shantung,  Chili,  the  three  northeastern  provinces  of  Manchuria 
(Heilungkiang,  Kirin  and  Tsitsihar) ,  and  the  great  hinterland  of  Mongolia,  from 
which  much  of  China's  most  valuable  exports  are  derived. 

The  ports  which  serve  this  area  are,  as  the  traveller  proceeds  north  from 
the  Yangtsze  valley:  Tsingtao  serving  the  province  of  Shangtung  which  con- 
tains a  population  of  some  40,000,000;  Chefoo,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Shantung  peninsula  (the  second  port  of  Shantung  and  serving  a  similar  and 
extremely  fertile  district) ;  Tientsin,  the  chief  port  of  North  China,  which  acts 
as  the  seaport  of  Peking  and  through  which  imports  and  exports  for  China's 
hinterland  as  far  west  as  Szechwan  and  Thibet  northwest  to  Mongolia  and 
northeast  into  Manchuria.  Subsidiary  to  Tientsin  on  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  is 
the  flourishing  port  of  Chinwangtao,  which  can  accommodate  those  ocean-going 
vessels  which  cannot  penetrate  to  Tientsin,  and  is  the  gateway  to  the  enormous 
coal  and  mineral  resources  of  Chili  province,  where  are  located  the  great 
collieries  and  subsidiary  industries  controlled  by  the  Kailan  Mining  Adminis- 
tration. The  southwestern  portion  of  Manchuria  is  served  by  the  treaty  port 
of  Newchang.  The  bulk  of  the  trade,  however,  passes  through  the  port  of  Dairen, 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  deep  sea  harbours  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  chief 
gateway  to  the  fertile  regions  of  South  Manchuria  and  of  the  leased  territory 
of  Kwantung,  which  is  being  developed  and  administered  by  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  in  association  with  the  Japanese  Government. 

A  glance  at  the  skeleton  map  which  is  published  on  page  675  will  indicate 
the  distributing  media  throughout  the  coastal  area  by  rail  and  the  contacts 
with  the  interior.  North  China  and  Manchuria,  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  China,  is  well  served  by  its  railways,  which  under  capable  and  efficient 
foreign  administration,  and  in  anything  like  normal  conditions,  can  afford  rapid 
and  satisfactory  distribution  facilities. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS 

From  the  standpoint  of  climate  and  geography  North  China  and  Manchuria 
are  almost  identical  with  Canada,  and  their  requirements  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Dominion.  The  needs  of  her  population  in  foodstuffs,  clothing,  machin- 
ery and  building  materials  are  closely  allied  to  those  produced  by  Canada,  and 
in  analyzing  the  North  China  market  later,  the  writer  will  endeavour  to  point 
out  to  Canadian  exporters  the  possibilities  for  Canadian  lines  which  should 
develop  as  a  result  of  this  similarity  in  climate  and  geography. 
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POLITICAL  DIVISIONS 

In  reviewing  the  possibilities  of  this  market,  there  are,  however,  other 
considerations  than  geographical  which  are  necessary  to  a  careful  study  of  trade 
and  commercial  development.  Though  there  is  a  nominal  administration  and 
supervision  by  the  central  Chinese  Government,  the  whole  area  is  sub-divided 
into  zones  of  power,  which  directly  affect  the  choice  of  trade  representatives  and 
of  centres  of  distribution. 

For  example,  Shantung  province  with  its  ocean  ports  of  Tsintao  and  Chefoo 
is  entirely  administered  and  controlled  from  Tsinanfu,  the  capital  of  Shantung, 
by  a  tupan  or  provincial  governor,  who,  though  nominally  under  the  Peking 
Government,  actually  administers  the  province  with  his  own  organization, 
collects  all  taxes,  controls  the  railways,  and  appoints  the  port  and  other  trans- 
portation officials.  As  a  result  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conduct  business  in 
this  area  through  ports  or  distributing  centres  outside  of  the  provincial  control. 

Tientsin  again  has  an  international  concession  separate  from  Chinese  con- 
trol, and  considerable  care  is  required,  as  regards  nationality,  in  the  selection 
of  an  agent  for  the  territory  served  by  this  great  port.  The  port  of  Dairen, 
and  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  in  South  Manchuria,  are  entirely  controlled 
and  administered  by  the  Japanese  authorities  as  far  north  as  Changchun  some 
450  miles  inland,  after  which  a  joint  Chinese  and  Russian  administration  which 
extends  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  Manchuria  proper  assumes  control. 

Trading  conditions  and  policies  radically  differ  in  these  various  sections, 
and  a  careful  study  before  assigning  agencies  or  making  connections  for  a  new 
office  will  repay  the  exporter. 


GROWTH   OF   FOREIGN  TRADE 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  past  years  to  consider  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong 
as  the  chief  centres  of  distribution  for  China,  but  the  amazing  growth  of 
industry  and  commerce  in  the  north  has  caused  many  far-sighted  firms  to  open 
up  direct  trade  and  to  plan  for  future  development  in  this  rapidly  growing  area, 
without  reference  to  the  great  centres  of  Central  and  South  China. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1925  was  valued  at  1,700,000,000 
Haikwan  taels,  of  which  imports  formed  900,000,000  Haikwan  taels  and  exports 
800,000,000  Haikwan  taels.  The  ports  of  North  China  and  Manchuria  are 
credited  with  the  following: — 

Imports  Exports  Total 

HK.T.  HK.T.  HK.T. 

Tsingtau  (Kiaochow)   35,000,000  32.000.000  67,000.000 

Chefoo   3,000,000  7,000,000  10,000,000 

Tientsin   85,000,000  62,000,000  147,000,000 

Chinwangtao   3.000,000  3.000,000  6,000,000 

Newchwang   18,000,000  4,000,000  22.000.000 

Dairen  ,   77,000,000         129,000,000  206,000,000 

Antung   37,000,000  35.000,000  72,000,000 

Harbin   12,000,000  42,000,000  54,000,000 

270,000,000         304,000,000  584,000,000 

Note— I  Haikwan  tael  rr  80  cents  Canadian  currency. 


MAIN   DISTRIBUTING  CENTRES 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Tsintao,  Tientsin  and  Dairen  are 
the  main  distributing  centres  for  the  whole  of  North  China  and  Manchuria, 
and  though  as  yet  the  chief  transpacific  shipping  companies  have  not  established 
regular  and  direct  schedules  with  these  important  ports,  many  smaller  lines, 
particularly  Japanese  and  United  States,  make  fortnightly  and  monthly  calls 
on  regular  schedule. 

North  China  up  to  the  present,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
premier  port  or  chief  shipping  centre  corresponding  to  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong 
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or  Kobe,  where  transhipment  facilities  enable  cargo  to  be  forwarded  to  prac- 
tically any  port  on  the  China  coast,  and  as  a  result  the  northern  ports,  despite 
their  rapid  progress,  are  virtually  outports  of  Shanghai  and  Kobe,  the  main 
Far  Eastern  ports  of  call  for  the  large  transpacific  and  European  lines,  the  bulk 
of  the  cargo  scheduled  for  North  China  and  Manchuria  being  thence  transhipped 
to  fast  coastwise  and  intermediate  liners. 

Japanese,  United  States  and  German  shipping  companies  have  in  the  past 
year  or  two  greatly  increased  their  direct  trade  with  Tientsin,  Tsingtao  and 
Dairen,  and  the  time  is  obviously  not  far  distant  when  these  ports  must  become 
regular  ports  of  call  for  the  larger  shipping  lines  in  view  of  their  continued 
growth  in  both  imports  and  exports. 

The  coastal  services  from  Kobe  and  Shanghai  still  continue,  however,  to 
furnish  strong  competition  to  direct  sailings  owing  to  the  frequent  and  regular 
schedules  which  both  Chinese  and  British  companies  maintain  from  Shanghai 
and  Kobe,  plying  to  Tsintao,  Chefoo,  Tientsin,  Ohinwangtao,  Newchang,  Dairen 
and  Antung,  and  thus  cover  the  ports  of  entry  to  the  whole  of  North  China 
and  Manchuria. 

In  addition  to  the  steamer  service,  Chinese  seagoing  junks  which  easily 
carry  a  cargo  of  50  tons  are  operated  along  the  coast  and  covering  the  small 
ports  which  steamers  cannot  make.  Native  boats  are  again  operated  on  the 
Yalue  river  and  the  Liao  river  in  Manchuria,  and  on  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
has  its  northern  terminus  in  Tientsin. 

RAILWAYS 

From  the  standpoint  of  distribution  between  ports  and  the  interior,  North 
China  and  Manchuria  are  better  served  than  are  other  parts  of  China. 

The  port  of  Tsingtao  is  connected  with  the  capital  of  Shantung  province — 
Tsinanfu — by  the  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  railway  which  joins  the  Nanking-Tientsin 
line,  thus  making  Tsinanfu  an  important  distributing  point.  Tientsin  is  prac- 
tically the  seaport  of  Peking  by- virtue  of  its  direct  contact  by  rail  with  the 
capital  and  North  Shansi  province.  Tientsin  is  also  the  main  transhipping 
centre  for  the  Peking-Mukden  railway,  which  passes  through  Chinwangtao, 
feeds  south  Manchuria,  and  meets  the  South  Manchuria  railway  at  Mukden. 
From  this  line  also  a  branch  runs  to  Newchang,  which  was  formerly  the  chief 
port  for  South  Manchuria. 

From  Peking  also  distribution  is  effected  by  the  Peking-Hankow  railway 
through  the  heart  of  North  China  south  to  Hankow,  the  chief  interior  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  whole  of  this  vast  territory. 

In  Manchuria  the  South  Manchuria  railway,  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Japanese  authorities,  extends  from  Dairen  to  Changchun  450  miles  inland,  where 
connection  is  made  with  the  Chinese-Eastern  railway  (Trans-Siberian  Russian) 
tapping  much  of  North  Manchuria  and  joining  the  main  trans-Siberian  line 
which  terminates  at  Vladivostock. 

From  Mukden  the  South  Manchuria  railway  also  runs  through  to  Antung 
on  the  Yalu  river  connecting  with  the  main  Korean  railway  and  thus  securing 
a  direct  link  with  the  Japanese  Imperial  lines. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  several  new  lines  are  under  construction  in 
both  South  and  North  Manchuria,  destined  to  supply  railway  facilities  to  the 
main  portion  of  that  extremely  fertile  area. 

PORTS 

t  Tsingtao  is  situated  near  the  entrance  to  Kiaochow  bay,  one  of  the  best  harbours  in 
China  and  capable  of  accommodating  the  deepest  draught  vessels.  Fast  cargo  steamers 
make  the  trip  from  Tsingtao  to  Shanghai  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  maintain  regular  tri-weekly 
schedules. 

Prior  to  the  occupation  of  this  territory  by  Germany  in  1898,  Tsingtao  was  merely  a 
fishing  centre,  but  during  the  sixteen  years  of  development  by  the  Germans  a  model  city 
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complete  in  every  respect  sprang  up.  A  thoroughly  up-to-date  marine  and  railway  terminal 
was  constructed  with  direct  connection  between  the  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  railway,  enabling 
thoroughly  efficient  ship-to-rail  transfer.  Excellent  handling  facilities  exist  for  all  classes  of 
commodities,  and  competent  observers  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  normal  conditions  prevail 
in  China,  Tsingtao  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  north. 

The  estimated  population  is  100,000.  There  are  large  colonies  of  Germans  and  Japanese. 
The  port  was  administered  by  the  Japanese  from  1914  until  it  was  returned  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  some  three  years  ago. 

Tsingtao  is  noted  chiefly  as  the  main  exporting  centre  for  ground  nuts,  peanuts,  and 
egg  products,  and  it  imports  foreign  commodities  for  the  whole  of  Shantung  province. 

Weihaiwei. — The  port  of  Weihaiwei,  though  undeveloped  commercially,  is  one  of  the 
best-protected  harbours  on  the  Shantung  peninsula  and  forms  the  summer  naval  base  for  the 
British  squadron.  The  territory  of  Weihaiwei  was  leased  to  Great  Britain  by  China  in  1898. 
This  territory  embraces  an  area  of  280  square  miles,  and  is  directly  administered  by  the 
Colonial  Office  under  a  British  administrator  loaned  b}'  the  China  Consular  Service.  Under 
the  Washington  Treaty  arrangements  were  made  to  return  this  territory  to  China,  but  owing 
to  the  lack  of  a  de  jure  government  this  has  been  found  impossible  and  Great  Britain  con- 
tinues to  administer  the  area  until  such  time  as  conditions  become  more  stable  in  China. 

This  small  territory  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  native  area  adjoining.  The  port  is 
free  to  all  vessels,  and  only  a  small  port  due  is  levied  on  cargo.  Roads  are  excellent  and 
well  maintained  and  the  territory  prosperous  and  self-sustaining.  The  presence  of  the  British 
fleet  during  the  summer  months  calls  for  considerable  imports  of  foodstuffs,  of  which  it  is 
hoped  Canada  will  secure  a  fair  proportion  in  commodities  such  as  cheese,  flour,  butter,  and 
tinned  provisions.   In  1925  imports  amounted  to  M. $8,000,000  and  exports  to  M. $4,000,000. 

Chefoo  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  Shantung  peninsula  and  possesses  an  excellent 
harbour.  Like  Tsingtao,  it  is  an  important  export  centre  for  ground  nuts,  pongee  silks,  straw- 
braid,  and  laces,  and  in  addition  is  the  summer  naval  base  for  the  American  Far  Eastern 
naval  forces.  The  lack  of  direct  railway  contact  with  the  interior  has  retarded  its  growth 
considerably,  though  the  immediate  area  served  by  Chefoo  is  extremely  fertile  and  prosperous, 
and  with  the  addition  of  more  adequate  transport  facilities  should  develop  as  an  importing 
centre. 

Chefoo  also  serves  as  the  port  from  which  excellent  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  native 
fruits  are  shipped  in  considerable  quantities  to  Shanghai  and  Tientsin. 

Tientsin  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  North  China,  and  also  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  cities  in  the  entire  republic.  It  is  situated  on  the  Pei  river,  thirty-five  miles  inland 
from  Taku  Bar.  At  low  tide  steamers  drawing  more  than  nine  feet  are  forced  to  remain  out- 
side the  bar  and  transfer  their  cargoes  to  lighters  and  junks.  Under  the  direction  of  a  strong 
conservancy  board,  improvements  are  continually  being  effected  in  the  river  channel,  and 
large  coastwise  steamers  now  make  the  through  trip  without  difficulty  and  deliver  cargo 
directly  to  godowns  at  the  city.  Modern  ice-breakers  are  employed  throughout  the  winter, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  days  the  river  is  kept  open  and  very  little  difficulty 
experienced. 

In  addition  to  a  large  native  city,  there  are  a  number  of  foreign  concessions,  and  prac- 
tically every  large  commercial  house  in  China  has  an  important  branch  establishment  in 
one  or  other  of  the  concessions.   The  population  is  estimated  at  from  750,000  to  1,000,000. 

The  port  is  not  equipped  with  wharves  and  warehouses  in  the  modern  sense,  but  is  ade- 
quately supplied  with  large  godowns  owned  by  native  and  foreign  trading  companies. 

Chinwangtao. — Located  on  the  Gulf  of  Chili  north  of  Tientsin  and  chiefly  known  as  the 
shipping  port  for  the  Kailan  Mining  Administration,  which  operates  the  largest  coal  and 
mineral  properties  in  China.  The  harbour  is  extremely  modern  and  up  to  date  and  can 
accommodate  large  ocean-going  vessels. 

Owing  to  its  contact  with  Tientsin  by  excellent  rail  service,  considerable  cargo  destined 
for  distribution  via  Tientsin  is  unloaded  at  Chinwangtao  from  vessels  which  cannot  navigate 
the  Pei  river:  steamers  drawing  24  feet  can  be  accommodated  at  the  docks. 

Newchwang. — Situated  about  thirty  miles  up  the  Liao  river:  formerly  the  chief  port 
for  South  Manchuria.  Its  trade  has,  however,  greatly  decreased  owing  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Dairen. 

Like  Tientsin.  Newchwang  has  considerable  ice  and  river  bar  difficulties,  and  in  mid- 
winter is  closed  to  navigation.  Recentl}',  however,  the  approach  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  conservancy  board  in  order  to  accommodate  coastwise  traffic  from  Dairen  and 
Tientsin.  There  are  excellent  riverside  wharves,  and  the  large  transportation  companies 
maintain  extensive  godowns  for  the  accommodation  of  cargo  consigned  via  the  South 
Manchuria  lines.    Population,  50,000. 

Dairen. — Formerly  known  as  Dalny:  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Manchuria 
near  Port  Arthur,  which  was  made  famous  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Its  develop- 
ment was  begun  by  the  Russian  authorities,  and  the  excellent  municipal  design  and  port 
facilities  were  completed  and  extended  by  the  Japanese  when  the  Kwantung  Leased  Terri- 
tory was  taken  over  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

Dairen  is  a  notable  example  of  scientific  and  orderly  development,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  fifteen  years  has  risen  from  an  unimportant  Chinese  port  until  to-day  it  stands 
second  only  to  Shanghai  in  total  volume  of  trade. 
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The  harbour  and  railway  terminal  facilities  built  and  maintained  by  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  rank  with  the  best  in  the  Far  East.  Steamers  drawing  30  feet  of  water  can 
berth  at  low  tide,  and  direct  ship-to-rail  transfer  can  be  effected  on  three  commodious  piers. 
Ample  modern  warehousing  exists  for  all  classes  of  commodities,  including  extensive  cold 
storage.  In  addition  there  is  a  graving  dock  430  feet  in  length  at  which  modern  ship  repairs 
of  all  kinds  can  be  effected.  The  harbour  is  extremely  well  protected  both  by  natural  and 
artificial  breakwaters  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  Japanese  efficiency. 

This  port  is  the  chief  shipping  centre  for  Manchurian  beans  and  bean-oil.  and  is  the 
import  centre  for  all  classes  of  commodities  required  by  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  in 
addition  to  the  numerous  new  industrial  enterprises  designed  to  develop  the  resources  of 
South  Manchuria. 

Practically  the  entire  population  is  Japanese,  and  90  per  cent  of  business  is  conducted 
by  well-established  modern  Japanese  commercial  houses. 

Antung:  on  the  border  of  Manchuria  and  Korea,  located  some  25  miles  up  the  Yalu 
river.  Chiefly  a  lumber-exporting  port  for  the  Yalu  basin,  the  Yalu  forming  the  boundary 
line  between  China  and  Korea. 

Antung  can  only  be  reached  by  steamers  drawing  12  feet  of  water  during  high  tide. 
As  a  result,  coasting  steamers  are  forced  to  anchor  at  the  sub-port  of  Tatungkow  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  cargo  is  transferred  to  lighters.  A  number  of  excellent  ware- 
houses are  maintained  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  in  addition  to  those  of  private 
firms. 

Antung  is  chiefly  populated  by  the  Japanese,  who  have  built  a  thoroughly  modern 
settlement  in  foreign  style.  As  South  Manchuria  develops,  Antung  should  become  an  increas- 
ingly important  port  as  an  export  and  import  centre  for  the  fertile  areas  based  on  the  Yalu 
river. 

NETHERLANDS  INDIA'S  INCREASING  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Batavia,  September  27,  1926. — As  more  detailed  trade  returns  for  1925 
become  available,  and  are  compared  with  previous  years,  the  steady  increase 
of  trade  between  Netherlands  India  and  the  United  States  is  particularly  worthy 
of  note. 

For  Java  and  Madura,  the  United  States  is  credited  for  1925  with  seven 
per  cent  of  total  purchases  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  standing  fifth  among 
principal  sources  of  supply.  While  the  average  for  the  years  1919  to  1921  was 
higher  (14  per  cent),  this  can  be  attributed  to  abnormal  conditions:  the  real 
progress  can  best  be  indicated  by  comparing  a  total  value  of  six  million  guild- 
ers for  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1913  with  values  for  the  last  three 
years  as  follows:  1923,  28,160,000  fl.;  1924,  30,710,000  fl.;  1925,  35,850,000  fl. 

ALL  'NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

While  detailed  figures  are  not  yet  available  covering  imports  into  the  Outer 
Possessions  during  1925,  a  summary  for  all  Netherlands  India  of  the  more 
important  groups  of  commodities  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1923  and 
1924  may  be  of  interest. 


Commodity 

1923 

1924 

  PL  2. '.00,000 

Fl.  8.o;,oooo 

  4,100,000 

7,600,000 

  1 .700,000 

4,800,000 

  4.500,000 

4.600.000 

  5,200,000 

2,700.000 

  2,000,000 

2.S00.0OO 

  2.500,000 

2,200.000 

  12.000,000 

12,600,000 

Totals  

  Fl.  34,100,000 

PL  44,800,000 

One  florin  —  40  cents  Canada  (approximately). 
EXPORTS  FROM   JAVA  AND  MADURA 

Figures  for  Java  and  Madura  show  a  steady  increase  in  value  of  produce 
exported  to  the  United  States:  1923,  81,270,000  fl.;  1924,  88,710,000  fl. ;  1925, 
127,500,000  fl.  Increased  values  for  1925  are,  of  course,  particularly  noticeable 
under  rubber,  where  average  value  per  kilo  for  1925  is  shown  as  over  twice 
that  for  the  previous  year. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  31,  1926.— The  total  imports  of  wood-pulp  into 
Brazil  for  1924,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  were  16,654 
metric  tons  valued  at  £190,739.  The  returns  do  not  discriminate  between 
mechanical  and  chemical  pulp.  An  importer  estimates  that  50  per  cent  is 
unbleached  strong  sulphite,  15  per  cent  kraft  sulphate,  5  per  cent  bleached 
sulphite,  and  the  remainder  mechanical.  A  considerable  quantity  of  low-grade 
mechanical  is  made  locally  from  various  materials.  The  statistics  for  the  port 
of  Santos,  which  supplies  the  Sao  Paulo  area,  are  more  recent,  the  imports  of 
pulp  for  paper-making  being  to  the  value  of  6,707  contos  for  1925  against  4,941 
contos  for  1924  (the  conto  in  these  years  averaging  about  $120) .  Canada  has 
not  shipped  any  wood-pulp  to  Brazil  since  1921,  when  there  was  a  favourable 
opportunity  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Scandinavian  firms  in  financing 
their  exports  to  this  country.  Scandinavian  quotations  on  dry  mechanical  pulp 
run  from  £9  to  £10  c.i.f.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  payment  ninety  days'  sight  by  a  ninety 
days'  draft  on  London.  The  opinion  of  firms  interested  was  that  Canadian  prices 
had  not  been  competitive. 

newsprint 

Owing  to  the  recent  greatly  increased  production  of  newsprint  in  Canada  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  has  been  shown  by  Canadian  firms  in  this  market, 
one  important  company  having  recently  made  an  investigation  through  a  personal 
representative.  The  result  was  not  very  encouraging.  Scandinavian  c.i.f.  prices 
on  newsprint  at  present  are  in  the  vicinity  of  £15  per  metric  ton  on  the  above, 
credit  basis  of  ninety  days'  sight,  and  in  view  of  the  commercial  depression  which 
prevails,  the  risks  are  greater  than  usual.  Freight  rates  from  New  York  to  Rio 
are  $9  and  $10  to  Santos,  against  the  general  cargo  rate  obtainable  from  Scan- 
dinavia of  30s.  In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  product  there  would  also  be  the 
freight  haul  from  mill  to  New  York,  as  there  is  no  regular  direct  shipping  from 
Eastern  Canada,  to  Brazil.  Opinion  here  is  that  Canadian  prices  on  newsprint 
are  not  competitive,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  mills  would  watermark  their 
newsprint  specially  for  the  limited  sales  obtainable  here.  No  quotations  from 
Canada  have  reached  this  office  during  the  past  year.  Firms  desiring  to  test  their 
prices  are  invited  to  send  c.i.f.  quotations  to  this  office.  No  Canadian  sales  have 
been  made  since  1921,  when  for  reasons  cited  above  a  market  was  found  for 
52,015  cwt.  valued  at  $293,657.  In  1925  United  States  exports  of  newsprint, 
according  to  American  returns,  were  valued  at  $14,367. 

The  market,  however,  is  considerable;  imports  in  1924  were  40,619  metric 
tons  (valued  at  £918,620),  the  following  being  the  sources  of  supply:  Germany, 
14,529  tons  (a  part  of  which  was  evidently  Scandinavian) ;  Norway,  9,257  tons; 
Finland,  6,928  tons;  Holland,  1,208  tons;  Great  Britain,  915  tons;  Belgium,  650 
tons;  United  States,  157  tons;  Italy,  138  tons;  France,  53  tons;  and  Argentina, 
18  tons.  The  shipments  from  the  United  States  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Cana- 
dian firms  should  be  able  to  compete,  but  the  above  figures  may  not  really  repre- 
sent newsprint,  or  that  if  they  do  they  may  be  special  purchases  by  large  Cana- 
dian or  American  interests  here.  The  principal  importing  ports  in  order  of 
importance  are  Rio,  Santos  (for  state  of  Sao  Paulo  and  hinterland),  Pernambuco, 
Porto  Alegre,  Bahia,  Para,  Rio  Grande,  Pelotas,  Manaos,  and  Maranhao. 

The  newspapers  in  Brazil  enjoy  practical  exemption  from  duty  on  importa- 
tions for  their  own  use,  but  in  the  past  a  great  deal  of  newsprint  has  been  used 
as  wrapping  paper.  Much  of  the  newsprint  brought  in  nominally  for  printing 
purposes  under  this  privilege  was  never  delivered  to  the  press,  but  sold  to  dealers 
for  wrapping  paper. 

To  stop  this  abuse  a  recent  regulation  requires  all  paper  imported  for  news- 
papers to  be  watermarked  with  straight  lines,  as  per  sample  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  This  regulation,  according  to  trade 
opinion,  will  stop  the  abuse,  and  as  newsprint  for  wrapping  purposes  will  now 
pay  in  duty  300  reis  per  kilo.,  60  per  cent  of  which  is  payable  in  gold  at  27d.  per 
milreis  (1  milreis  equals  1,000  reis)  and  40  per  cent  paper  at  current  rates  of 
exchange,  the  new  regulations  act  as  an  increased  protection  on  newsprint  for 
wrapping  purposes.  As  at  October  27,  this  works  out  at  about  $120  per  ton.  The 
Brazilian  manufacture  of  newsprint  is  not  very  important,  but  local  interests 
are  making  a  strong  effort  to  establish  an  industry. 

The  paper  industry  has  been  so  far  largely  limited  to  the  production  of  wrap- 
ping paper  and  cardboard:  one  Sao  Paulo  factory  has  been  turning  out  newsprint 
of  inferior  quality  from  imported  pulp.  Attempts  to  produce  newsprint  from 
Parana  pine  have  shown  no  considerable  results  so  far,  and  the  Paulista  Railway, 
which  has  a  plantation  of  9,000,000  eucalyptus  trees,  has  been  carrying  on  experi- 
ments in  the  United  States  with  this  wood,  which  are  reported  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful. A  factory  is  to  be  built  near  Sao  Paulo  city  by  this  concern,  with  a  daily 
production  of  50  tons.  Another  mill  which  is  using  eucalyptus  wood  as  its  raw 
material  has  been  erected  at  Jundiahy,  with  an  estimated  production  of  12  tons 
daily.  In  any  event,  these  mills  should  be  able  to  get  the  newsprint  wrapping 
business.  There  is  little  likelihood  of  the  duty-free  privilege  being  taken  from 
the  press  until  they  are  assured  of  the  greater  part  of  their  requirements  from 
local  sources,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  an  early  prospect  of  this  condition 
materializing. 

COATED  PRINTING  PAPER 

There  is  an  important  demand  in  Brazil  for  coated  printing  paper  such  as  is 
used  in  illustrated  reviews.  This  is  essentially  a  European  specialty:  United 
States  figures  for  1925  show  a  negligible  export  of  this  article  to  Brazil.  This 
paper  comes  in  free  when  for  journalistic  enterprises,  but  pays  the  same  duty  as 
newsprint  when  for  other  uses.  As  it  was  not  required  to  be  watermarked  until 
recently,  while  nominally  imported  for  printing,  it  has  been  largely  used  as  a 
writing  paper.  Coated  printing  paper  for  press  purposes  is  now  required  to  be 
watermarked  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  newsprint.  Brazilian  statistics  give  no 
separate  import  figures  for  coated  paper,  these  being  included  in  the  statistics 
already  quoted  for  newsprint.  European  mechanical  coated  printing  paper  is 
quoted  at  present  around  £40  per  ton  c.i.f.  Rio. 

KRAFT 

Kraft  paper  in  the  past  has  paid  a  duty  of  300  reis  per  kilogram,  but  a  recent 
regulation  classified  kraft  under  70  grams  per  square  metre  as  coloured  paper 
with  duty  payable  at  the  rate  of  500  reis  per  kilo.,  which  at  7$200  to  the  dollar  at 
present  represents  1,400  reis  (1$400)  paper,  or  19.8  cents  per  kilo,  of  2.2  pounds, 
a  duty  which  effectively  prohibits  its  entry.  This  new  regulation  is  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  the  campaign  of  local  interests  for  protection  on  wrapping  paper, 
which  can  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  by  the  local  industry  to  meet  normal 
demands.  Present  quotations  on  Continental  kraft  are  in  the  vicinity  of  £25  per 
ton  c.i.f.,  with  reports  of  no  business  offering  owing  to  the  duty. 

Brazilian  factories  are  turning  out  much  wrapping  paper  and  cardboard.  In 
1921  there  were  twenty-eight  factories  in  Brazil,  seventeen  of  which  were  in  Sao 
Paulo,  eight  in  Rio,  one  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  one  in  Parana,  and  one  in  Per- 
nambuco,  producing  in  that  year  14,740  tons  of  paper  and  cardboard.  The  present 
production  is  probably  three  times  that  amount.  Raw  materials  are  partly 
imported  pulp,  bleached  rags,  waste  paper,  bleached  rice  stalks,  bamboo,  Parana 
pine,  and  various  grasses  and  fibres.  These  mills  also  produce  a  good  deal  of 
writing  paper.  In  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  the  production  of  paper  in  1924  was 
13,016  tons;  and  of  cardboard,  3,760  tons.  Separate  figures  are  not  published 
for  the  different  grades,  but  the  bulk  is  wrapping  paper,  and  of  the  cardboard  the 
greater  part  will  be  low-grade. 
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WRITING  PAPER 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  large  import  trade  in  writing  papers  (valued 
in  1924  at  £118,275),  mostly  from  Europe.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  an  appre- 
ciable production  in  the  country,  writing  paper  having  been  produced  from 
imported  pulp  even  before  the  war.  One  Sao  Paulo  factory  turns  out  a  fair- 
quality  writing  bond.  The  duty  on  writing  paper  of  whatever  quality  is  200  reis 
per  kilo.,  payable  on  the  basis  of  60  per  cent  gold  and  40  per  cent  paper.  United 
States  exports  of  fancy  writing  paper  to  this  market  were  valued  at  $1,211  in 
1925,  and  of  other  writing  paper  $22,257. 

CARDROARD  AND  MILLBOARD 

As  indicated  above,  the  manufacture  of  cardboard  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  paper  industry  in  Brazil.  There  is  however,  a  large  importation  especially 
in  the  higher  quality  boards.  The  total  imports  in  1924  were  valued  at  £101,007, 
of  which  Sao  Paulo  is  credited  with  £31,560,  and  in  1925  with  £42,442. 

EUROPEAN  STEEL  CARTEL 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  November  3,  1926. — The  Steel  Cartel  agreement  which  has  been  con- 
cluded recently  between  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and  Luxemburg  binds  the 
steel  manufacturers  in  each  of  the  four  member  countries  and  places  restric- 
tions on  steel  production.  A  contingent  production  is  fixed  for  each  country 
by  the  directing  committee  every  three  months  in  accordance  with  a  coefficient 
of  production  adopted  for  each  of  the  signatory  interests  at  the  time  of  entry 
into  the  cartel. 

If  the  quantity  production  of  a  member  country  exceeds  the  allotted  amount 
this  country  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  "  common  fund  "  the  sum  of  $4  per  ton  in 
excess,  in  addition  to  a  monthly  payment  for  each  ton  of  unfinished  steel  actu- 
ally produced.  However,  if  the  production  of  a  country  is  less  than  the  quota 
allotted 'to  it,  this  country  receives  an  indemnity  of  $2  per  ton  of  shortage  from 
the  common  fund.  The  shortage,  however,  which  gives  a  right  to  such  an 
indemnity  cannot  be  higher  than  10  per  cent  of  the  allotted  contingent.  The 
accounts  are  made  up  quarterly  and  at  the  end  of  each  half  year  the  common 
fund  is  balanced  and  the  proceeds  distributed  among  the  members. 

The  agreement  runs  until  1931,  but  with  three  months'  notice  it  is  possible 
for  any  member  to  withdraw. 

Negotiations  are  proceeding  with  other  steel-making  countries  to  bring  them 
within  the  scope  of  the  agreement.  France  and  Luxemburg  have  invited  the 
various  forges  of  Czecho-Slovakia  to  sign,  but  it  is  reported  that  difficulties 
have  arisen  at  the  last  moment  between  the  members  of  that  country's  national 
cartel,  and  in  consequence  the  negotiations  have  been  adjourned  to  later  on. 

With  reference  to  the  output  of  the  Saar  Basin,  it  is  reported  that  French 
representatives  have  gone  to  Berlin  to  settle  by  a  separate  convention  certain 
questions  of  detail  concerning  commercial  exchanges  between  the  Saar  and 
Germany  and  the  rate  of  customs  duties  to  be  levied  by  Germany  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  Saar,  in  order  to  harmonize  those  points  with  the  clauses  of  the  steel 
agreement  and  other  private  agreements  now  in  course  of  negotiations. 

The  President  of  the  European  Steel  Cartel,  Mr.  Mayrisch,  has  authorized 
the  publication  of  the  following  views  which  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
intentions  of  the  promoters  of  and  signatories  to  the  agreement. 

The  Steel  Cartel  has  been  organized  on  the  assumption  that  there  will 
follow  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  France  and  Germany.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  signing  of  the  agreement  will  facilitate  the  negotiations  now  going  on 
between  the  two  countries  to  arrive  at  a  commercial  entente. 
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At  the  same  time  as  the  agreement  comes  into  operation,  certain  under- 
standings between  Germany  and  Saar  establishments,  between  Germany  and 
certain  works  in  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine,  which  have  not  yet  come  into  force, 
will  be  redrafted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  steel  agreement. 
These  have  especial  reference  to  the  deliveries  to  be  made  by  Germany  to  France 
on  account  of  reparations. 

The  Steel*  Cartel  is  definitely  concluded,  but  its  organization  is  not  quite 
defined.  Two  main  principles  will  guide  the  directing  committee:  (1)  To 
organize  a  system  of  control  intended  to  prevent  any  inequality  or  misunder- 
standing between  the  contracting  parties.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  control 
shall  be  entrusted  to  Swiss  experts,  as  neutral  intermediaries,  or  to  a  Swiss  trust. 
(2)  The  management  of  the  finances  and  the  administration  of  the  compen- 
sating fines  stipulated  in  the  agreement.  This  may  be  done  by  a  financial  society 
with  headquarters  in  Holland. 

As  to  selling  prices,  the  contracting  countries  and  their  various  works  remain 
absolutely  free.  They  merely  bind  themselves  to  submit  their  books  to  the 
audit  of  the  Cartel  or  its  nominees,  so  that  the  extent  of  their  deliveries  may  be 
known  and  the  taxes  and  fines  or  rebates  may  be  established. 

There  is,  however,  a  general  gentlemen's  agreement  to  the  effect  that  prices 
will  be  so  fixed  that  they  will  ensure  steady  and  regular  sales,  the  effect  of  which 
may  be — so  it  is  hoped — to  increase  the  total  turnover  from  month  to  month. 

In  the  spirit  of  that  understanding,  no  orders  shall  be  accepted  which  may 
lead  to  excessive  prices  or  a  lessening  of  the  sales.  This  moderate  policy  has 
been  particularly  insisted  upon  by  Herr  Dr.  Vogler,  the  German  delegate,  and 
Mr.  Fr.  Thyssen,  the  Belgian  delegate. 

There  is  no  question  at  the  moment  that  the  Cartel  will  organize  sub-cartels 
within  the  scope  of  the  Steel  Cartel,  but  the  latter  will  favour  as  far  as  it  can  the 
tendency  of  certain  Continental  industries  to  concentrate  their  operations,  such 
as  the  wire  industries,  the  rail  makers,  etc. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Steel  Cartel  has  aroused  great  interest  in  Great 
Britain.  The  coal  strike  has  made  co-operation  by  Great  Britain  most  difficult. 
Furthermore,  even  when  the  coal  strike  is  over,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Great 
Britain  could  come  into  the  Cartel,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  national  agreement 
amongst  the  various  steel-makers  of  the  British  Isles.  Nevertheless,  the  adhesion 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  favourably  considered  and  even  welcomed.  As  long 
as  such  an  adhesion  has  not  materialized  the  Cartel  would  find  it  advisable  to 
maintain  its  prices  to  consumers  with  due  regard  to  British  cost  prices.  This 
would  be  advantageous  for  the  steel-makers  within  the  Cartel  in  quoting  export 
prices. 

The  United  States  have  followed  the  organization  of  the  Cartel  with  the 
same  interest  as  that  evinced  by  Great  Britain,  mitigated,  however,  by  a  certain 
uneasiness  which  is  not  unjusifiable.  An  understanding  with  the  United 
States,  if  it  came  to  be  discussed,  would  have  to  be  based  on  conditions  altogether 
from  those  which  for  the  time  being  govern  the  Steel  Cartel. 

The  European  countries  which  are  still  outside  of  the  Cartel — that  is  to 
say,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland — will  no  doubt  adhere  to  it  very  soon  without 
any  difficulty,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania. 
Sweden  does  not  as  yet  officially  adhere  to  the  agreement  and  is  now  deliberat- 
ing on  the  question;  she  will  be  welcomed,  although,  on  account  of  the  special 
quality  of  her  steel,  the  Swedish  industry  does  not  matter  particularly  for  the 
Cartel  of  unfinished  steel. 

Italy  and  Spain,  who  count  for  little  as  steel  producers,  are  deliberately 
hostile  to  the  Steel  Cartel.  Their  industries  are  on  the  best  of  terms  with  their 
respective  Governments. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
New  Zealand  Tariff  Decision  Affecting  Refrigerators 

It  appears  from  a  recent  tariff  decision  issued  in  New  Zealand  that  on 
various  parts  of  electric  refrigerators  there  is  a  tariff  preference  of  10  per  cent 
or  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  products  of  Canadian  origin  as  compared  with  those 
originating  in  a  non-British  country.  The  ruling  in  question  related  to  a  par- 
ticular type  of  refrigerator  and  gave  the  following  information:  Cabinet,  if  of 
metal  (item  547),  20  per  cent  British  preferential  tariff  and  35  per  cent  general 
tariff;  cabinet,  if  of  wood  (item  661),  25  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  respectively; 
condenser-coil  pipe  (item  409),  20  per  cent  and  35  per  cent  respectively;  electric 
motor  with  controller  therefor  (item  433A),  free  and  10  per  cent  respectively; 
gas  compressor  (item  425),  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  respectively.  There  is 
in  each  case  a  primage  duty  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
tariff  rate. 

Ten  per  cent  is  added  to  the  otherwise  dutiable  value  in  order  to  cover 
roughly  ocean  freight,  marine  insurance,  and  related  costs  of  transportation. 

Modifications  in  the  Belgian  Tariff 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  YVES  LAMONTAGNE 

Brussels,  November  3,  1926. — The  Belgian  Government  has,  as  from 
November  2,  increased  the  duty  on  certain  items  in  the  customs  tariff  by  placing 
a  coefficient  of  increase  upon  the  duty  where  none  previously  existed  and  raising 
the  coefficient  affecting  other  goods.  Thus  a  coefficient  of  increase  of  1.5  has 
been  put  into  effect  on  fresh  apples  imported  in  boxes  or  packages  weighing  20 
kilograms  or  less,  while  the  coefficient  of  increase  for  dried  apples  has  been 
raised  from  4  to  6.  The  coefficient  has  been  raised  from  3.5  to  4.2  for  auto- 
mobile tires  and  from  5  to  7  for  spades,  shovels,  picks,  forks,  rakes,  and  lawn 
mowers.  Other  goods  affected  by  the  increase  in  coefficients  are  automobiles 
and  parts,  cast  iron  and  malleable  iron  and  steel  products,  and  printed  matter. 

In  a  few  cases  the  coefficients  have  been  reduced,  as  for  hops  (from  6  to  3) ; 
saw  blades,  scythes,  and  sickles  (from  5  to  4) ;  and  hand  saws  (from  5  to  4.5). 

A  complete  list  of  the  items  affected  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Consular  Invoices  for  Cuba 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  that  under  the  Cuban  consular  regula- 
tions the  consular  invoice  should  be  of  a  size  9  by  14  inches.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  form  below  the  shipper's  declaration  a  space  of  not  less  than  34  inches 
should  be  left  blank.  This  space  is  required  for  the  consul's  official  rubber  stamp. 
This  blank  space  is  required  only  on  the  last  sheet  when  the  complete  document 
consists  of  more  than  one  sheet,  and  in  such  cases  the  heading  on  the  invoice  is 
required  only  on  the  first  sheet. 

Increase  in  Greek  Flour  Tariff  Restored 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Milan,  cables  that  the  metal  drachma  for  payment  of  duty  on  wheat  flour, 
imported  into  Greece,  has  been  fixed  at  §\  paper  drachma?,  effective  as  from 
November  17.  For  flour  shipped  prior  to  November  17,  the  metal  drachma 
remains  payable  at  5  paper  drachma1.  (See  announcements  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1186,  October  23,  1926,  page  500,  and  No.  1188, 
November  6,  1926,  page  555.) 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
New  Zealand.  Government  Railways,  Wellington,  as  follows:  New  car  and  wagon 
workshops  at  Attdington:  electrical  equipment,  switch-gear,  armoured  cables, 
junction-boxes;  trifurcating-boxes ;  motor-generator  sets;  lamps;  and  reflectors. 
(Tenders  close  February  14,  1927). 

These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Railway  Board,  Wellington, 
in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough. 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

A  firm  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  are  desirous  of  negotiating  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs,  particularly  bacon,  hams,  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  poultry,  game,  and 
all  classes  of  dairy  produce  such  as  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  salmon  and  frozen  fish;  also  fruit 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

1283.  Flour. — An  old-established  firm  in  Greece  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  flour 
exporters. 

1284.  Flour. — An  import  and  export  house  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  desires  to  represent 
a  Canadian  miller  of  Manitoba  hard  flour. 

1285.  Canned  Salmon. — An  old-established  firm  in  Greece  are  anxious  to  communicate 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

1286.  Fresh  Herring. — An  firm  in  Canton,  South  China,  wish  to  receive  quotations  and 
samples  c.i.f.  Canton  on  fresh  herring  packed  in  tomato  sauce.  Samples  and  quotations  to 
be  sent  direct. 

1287.  Buckwheat  Honey. — An  Amsterdam  commission  agent  desires  to  enter  into  rela- 
tion with  Canadian  exporter. 

1288.  Dried  Apples. — Dutch  commission  agent  desires  representation  for  Holland  of 
Canadian  exporters. 

1289.  Dried  Fruit. — Dutch  commission  agent  desires  to  establish  connection  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

1290.  Representation  in  Belfast. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Belfast  are  open  to  represent 
any  Canadian  firm  exporting  foodstuffs  to  Northern  Ireland. 

1291.  Agencies  in  Scotland. — A  man  in  Glasgow  who  has  had  twenty  years'  experience 
in  Western  Canada  as  a  travelling  salesman  and  general  store-keeper  desires  to  obtain 
agencies  for  Canadian  firms  in  Scotland  in  any  lines,  food  products  preferably. 

1292.  Provisions. — An  export  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  canvassing  the  exporters  in 
that  port,  wishes  to  act  as  representative  for  this  trade  of  Canadian  exporters  of  flour, 
canned  salmon,  sardines,  and  other  provisions. 

Miscellaneous 

1293.  Barley  Meal  and  Wheat. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Ballymena,  Northern  Ireland,  are 
anxious  to  get  offers  of  good  quality  barley  meal  and  wheat  suitable  for  poultry  feeding,  c.i.f. 
Belfast. 

1294.  Linseed  Cake. — Irish  Free  State  firm  desire  direct  connection  with  Canadian 

exporters. 

1295.  Newsprint  Paper. — A  firm  in  Lima,  Peru,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with 
Canadian  exporters. 
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1296.  Sole  and  Upper  Leather. — British  import  firm  seek  connection  with  Canadian 
manufactures  of  sole  and  upper  leather  suitable  for  the  Oriental  market.  Data,  small  samples, 
and  prices  c.i.f.  Shanghai  should  be  forwarded  direct. 

1297.  Leather. — An  Italian  firm  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  leather  for  shoe 
manufacturing,  of  a  kind  not  manufactured  in  Italy,  and  for  which  a  market  could  be 
created. 

1298.  Shoe  Findings. — A  firm  in  Ravenna,  Italy,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  shoe  findings. 

1299.  Shoe  Machinery. — An  Italian  firm  are  interested  in  importing  shoe  machinery. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  29,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchangese  for  the  week  ending  November  29>  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
November  22,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

Fiance  Fr. 

Holland  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  ..  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Rouniania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore.  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


Parity 


.00 


$4,861 
.1390 


.191 


.402 
.193 


1.080 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.14125 
.498 
.3709 
2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.193 

4.87§ 

1. 

1. 

t. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
.708 
.4020 

4.861 
.567 


Week  Ending 
November  22, 
1926 
$4.8380 

.1392 

.0296 

.0252 

.0357 

.3998 

.0422 

.1516 

.0520 

.1928 

.2374 

.0125 

.2578 

.2668 

.2664 

.1412 

.4910 

.4525 

.3625 

.9981 

.4675 

.4068 

.1218 


Week  Ending 
November  29, 

1926 
|4.83| 

.139) 

.0296 

.0252 

.0370 

.3997 

.042b 

.1514 

.0520 

.192!) 

.2377 

.0125 

.2526 

.2668 

.2602 

.1412 

.4912 

.4525 

.3625 

.9985 

.4640 

.4662 

.1244 


4.8450 


:.827£ 


1.0025—1.0150  1.0162-1.0037 


.6050 
.4012 
1.5900 
.5662 


.eo2r< 

.4012 
3.5800 
.566* 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,.  Dec.  7;  Metagama,  Dec.  11;  Montcalm,  Dec.  15;  Mont- 
nairn,  Dec.  23;  Montclare,  Dec.  31 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Bothwell,  Dec.  11;  Bosworth,  Dec.  21;  Batsford,  Jan.  2 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Raider,  Dec.  16;  Canadian  Rancher,  Dec.  27;  Canadian  Aviator,  Jan.  5 
—all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Dec.  11;  Gracia,  Dec.  17;  Carmia,  Dec.  24 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line;  Brandon,  Dec.  18;  Berwyn,  Jan.  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Clairton,  Oriole  Line, 
Jan.  1. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  15. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  11;  Manchester  Regiment,  Dec.  25 — 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness,  Withy,  Dec.  18. 

To  Avonmouth. — Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  16;  Kearney,  Dec.  18; 
Clairton,  Jan.  1 — both  Oriole  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  Dec.  15;  Canadian  Victor,  Dec.  29 — both 
C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Dec.  22. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  15;  Canadian  Trapper,  Dec.  6; 
Canadian  Raider,  Dec.  16;  Canadian  Rancher,  Dec.  27;  Canadian  Aviator,  Jan.  5 — all 
C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Hada,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Dec.  22. 

To  Hamburg. — Bothwell,  Dec.  11;  Batsford,  Jan.  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cairn- 
gowan,  Dec.  15;  Cairndhu,  Dec.  22;  Scatwell,  Jan.  4 — all  Thomson  Line;  Birk,  Intercon- 
tinental Transports  Ltd.,  Dec.  30. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  Italian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Dec.  20. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  SS.,  Dec.  20. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer.  Houston  Line,  Dec.  19. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Texas,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  15. 
"   To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  13;  Canadian  Runner, 
Jan.  5  (calls  at  Guadeloupe)— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  East  African  and  Indian  Ports  (Aden.  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta). — Kasama,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Dec.  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  Antwerp. — Pennland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  6. 
To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  13. 
To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Baltic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  13. 
To  London  and  Hull. — Ariano,  Dec.  4;  Comino,  Dec.  18 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  No.  30;   Manchester  Regiment,  Dec.  25 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Dec.  18;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  29 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Dec.  18;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  29 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Dec.  5,  Dec.  18. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
Dec.  7,  Dec.  21. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
Dec.  10;   Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  24— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chignecto,  R.M.S.P.,  Dec.  31. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  C.G.M.M., 
Dec.  18. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Dec.  29. 
To  Santiago.  Kingston,  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaican  Ports. — Andalusia,  Pick- 
ford  &  Black,  Dec.  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  C.G.M.M.,  Dec.  28. 
To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Explorer,  C.G.M.M.,  Dec.  24. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Dec.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Dec.  16;  Protesilaus,  Jan.  6 — both 
Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Alabama   Maru,   Osaka  Shosen 

Kaisha,  Dec.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tsingtau. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 

Kaisha,  Dec.  17. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 

Dec.  15. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Hull. — City  of  Singapore.  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Dec.  15. 
To  Manchester. — London  Merchant,  Dec.  6;   London  Shipper,  Dec.  23 — both  Man- 
chester Liners. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Freighter,  C.G.M.M.,  Dec.  11. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste.— Fella,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  Dec.  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — West  Cajoot,  Dec.  17;  West  Nwaria,  Dec.  30 
— both  American-Australian  Orient  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Freighter,  C.G.M.M.,  Dec.  11. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.   Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.   Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercia 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926) .   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

P<ru  a?  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1826).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.    (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bull  (in  <>f  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly, 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenoa  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.?.0., 
Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters — P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 

Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgre8s,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

P,  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan  (102). 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexieo 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory   includes   Straits    Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  38, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South -Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Comrndssioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canfmcom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  State* 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom, 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 

Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1926. 
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4  DENMARK  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS": 
FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATION 

A  report  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Germany,  who  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Denmark  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade,  is  in  the  press  and  will  be  published  immediately.  This 
report  embodies  a  series  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  within  recent  months.  It  includes  chapters  on  grain  and 
milled  products,  provisions,  seeds,  agricultural  implements,  rubber  goods,  motor 
vehicles,  leather,  and  miscellaneous  manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  sections 
dealing  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark,  shipping,  and  tariff  regulations. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet,  which  will  extend  to  50  pages,  is  25  cents.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  any  subscriber  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  As  the  edition  is  limited  and  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  reprint,  early  application  for  copies  should  be  made  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

TARIFF  PREFERENCES  GRANTED  TO  CANADIAN  MOTOR  CARS 

The  appended  statement  sets  forth  in  condensed  form  the  tariff  preferences 
granted  to  Canadian  motor  cars  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  as 
compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  on  this 
subject.  The  preferential  rates  quoted  apply  in  each  case  to  Canada,  and  the 
general  tariff  rates  to  non-British  countries. 
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Great  Britain  (rubber  tires  exempt  from  duty).. ad  val. 
Northern  Ireland  (rubber  tires  exempt  from  duty)  ad  val. 
Irish  Free  State  (some  exceptions  from  duty  including 

chassis  for  trucks  and  rubber  tires)  ad  val. 

New  Zealand — 

Motor  trucks,  etc  ad  val. 

Passenger  cars  ad  val. 


British  West  Indies — 

Trinidad  ad  val. 

Barbados  ad  val. 

Jamaica  ad  val. 

Grenada  ad  val. 

St.  Lucia  ad  val. 

St.  Vincent  ad  val. 

Dominica  ad  val. 

Antigua  ad  val. 

Montserrat  ad  val. 

St.  Kitts-N'evis  ad  val. 

Virgin  Islands  ad  val. 

Bahamas  ad  val. 

British  Guiana  (certain  motor  omnibuses  exempt  from 

duty)  ad  val. 

British   Honduras   (trucks,   mahogany,   and   for  chicle 

operations,  exempt  from  duty)  ad  val. 

Bermuda  (but  import  restricted)  ad  val. 

Southern  Rhodesia — 

Motor  cars,  chassis  therefor,  and  parts  . .  ad  val. 

Motor  trucks,  etc.,  chassis  therefor  ad  val. 

Truck  parts  ad  val. 

Northern  Rhodesia  (Zambesi  Basin)— 

Motor  cars  and  parts  ad  val. 

Power  lorries  .  ad  val. 

Cyprus  ad  val. 

Fiji  ad  val. 

Mauritius — 

Passenger  cars  and  parts  ad  val. 

Motor  lorries  and  parts  ad  val. 

Western  Samoa  ad  val. 

Brunei  (British  Borneo)  ad  val. 


Australia    (preference    on    chassis    and    some  vehicle 
parts) — 

Chassis,  unassembled  ad  val. 

Chassis,  assembled  ad  val. 

Certain  vehicle  parts  and  all  unspecified  .  .  ad  val. 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 
222^% 
22%% 

222^% 

10% 
10% 
plus  10%  on 
value  up  to 
£200;  5%  on 
rest,  if  any 

10% 
10% 
15% 
15% 

(Motor  cars  and 
parts,  if  100% 
British,  5%) 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
8% 
74% 

20% 

10% 
10% 

12% 
Free 
17% 

mo 

Free 
10% 

15% 

12% 
12% 
15% 
24% 
Intermediate 
Tariff 


74% 

12J% 
50% 


General 
Tariff 


334% 

35% 

35% 
plus  15%  on 
value  up  to 
£200  ;  7 Wo 
rest,  if  any 

20% 
20% 
20% 
224% 


on 


15% 
15% 
15% 
15% 
15% 
15% 
12% 
10% 

40% 

20% 
11% 


20% 
3% 
20% 

10% 
3% 
30% 

274% 


15% 
224% 
5% 


124% 
174% 


Primage 
Duty 


1%  ad  val. 
1%  ad  val. 


Surtax 
74%  of  duty 


17i%  of  duty 
10%  of  duty 
5%  of  duty 
5%  of  duty 


10%  of  duty 


Port  Tax 
U%  ad  val. 


Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  the  aforementioned  rates  are  intended 
to  apply  to  motor  trucks  as  well  as  to  passenger  cars.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
Irish  Free  State,  and  several  British  West  Indian  colonies,  component  parts 
and  accessories  of  cars  are  specifically  mentioned  as  being  dutiable  at  the  same 
rates  as  the  automobiles  themselves.  New  Zealand  rates  of  duty  and  prefer- 
ences on  motor  car  parts,  including  rubber  tires,  are  also  to  a  large  extent  the 
same  as  on  the  complete  cars.  Rubber  tires  usually  are  treated  separately  for 
tariff  purposes.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  where  they  are  free  of  duty  their 
value  is  deducted  for  customs  appraisal  purposes  in  the  case  of  cars  imported 
with  the  tires  on. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PREFERENCE  ON  TIRES 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  does  not  at  present  give  a  tariff  preference  to 
Canada  on  motor  cars,  but  makes  concessions  on  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes  of 
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rubber.  The  minimum  tariff  as  shown  here  applies  to  Canada  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  maximum  tariff  to  all  other  countries. 

Minimum  Maximum 

Tariff  Tariff 

Pence  Pence 

Tires  including  the  weight  of  the  immediate  wrapper  and  tubes  for  motor 

cycles  and  cycles  per  pound      10  12 

Tubes  for  motor  vehicles  other  than  motor   cycles  per  pound        6  ,  7£ 

Solid  rubber  tires  per  pound        2  3 


PREFERENCE  CONDITIONS 

The  prevailing  condition  in  New  Zealand  on  which  preference  is  granted  to 
manufactured  goods  not  originating  altogether  in  the  country  coming  under  the 
preferential  tariff  is  that  the  material  and  labour  combined  of  the  country 
claiming  preference  represent  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  factory  or  works 
cost  of  the  article  in  its  finished  state.  In  Australia  motor  car  chassis  comes  in 
a  category  of  goods  accorded  tariff  preference  on  the  basis  of  25  per  cent  Cana- 
dian origin.  Vehicle  parts  other  than  those  included  in  the  category  of  chassis 
would  require  to  be  75  per  cent  Canadian  origin  in  order  to  qualify  for  Aus- 
tralian preference.  In  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  British  West  Indies,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  the  other  markets  in  question  tariff  preference  is 
granted  on  the  basis  of  the  goods  being  25  per  cent  of  the  origin  of  the  country 
entitled  to  the  preferential  tariff.  Regulations  are  prescribed  by  the  respective 
countries  as  to  what  may  be  allowed  to  make  up  the  foregoing  required  percent- 
ages of  Canadian  origin. 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  November  23,  1926. — As  the  official  ending  of  the  coal  dispute 
would  effect  a  drastic  change  in  the  commercial  situation  in  this  country,  the 
preparation  of  the  customary  monthly  report  has  been  delayed  in  anticipation 
that  a  settlement  was  due  any  day.  Nearly  400,000  miners  have  now  voluntarily 
returned  to  work,  and  this  represents  probably  more  than  half  of  those  who  will 
be  able  to  secure  employment  when  operations  restart  upon  an  obviously 
diminished  scale. 

Although  the  private  consumption  of  coal  and  coke  is  still  rationed  by  the 
Government,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  expense  of  the  individual,  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  is  nearing  2,000,000  tons  a  week.  With  export  trade  in  coal  to 
foreign  countries  precluded  by  the  present  high  cost  of  production,  this  quantity 
should  approximately  cover  the  requirements  of  home  consumption  once  an 
official  agreement  has  been  arrived  at,  and  the  existing  dislocation  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  country  rectified. 

As  usual,  there  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  about  the  immediate 
future.  It  has  recently  been  announced  that  important  contracts,  both  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  Great  Britain  itself,  have  been  secured  by  United  King- 
dom manufacturers  and  contractors.  It  is  also  reported  that  certain  of  the 
industries  have  important  home  orders  on  hand  which  will  provide  employment 
for  a  long  time  ahead,  as  soon  as  operations  can  be  resumed.  It  will,  however, 
be  prudent  to  avoid  undue  optimism.  Considerable  delay  must  be  encountered 
in  obtaining  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  fuel,  but  also  the  supplies  of  raw 
and  partly  manufactured  materials,  without  which  production  is  impossible. 
Moreover,  the  high  range  of  prices  resulting  from  the  general  disorganization 
must  restrict  transactions,  and  also  keep  British  manufacturers  out  of  foreign 
markets  until  a  complete  readjustment  has  taken  place. 
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Incidentally,  a  direct  result  of  present  events  has  been  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  living  index,  which  rose  to  79  in  comparison  with  74  in  Sep- 
tember, while  the  level  of  wholesale  prices  stood  at  91.5  in  October  in  compari- 
son with  86.4  in  April. 

Under  all  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  value  of  exports  of 
United  Kingdom  products  during  October,  1926,  fell  away  to  £53,176,663  against 
£67,081,986  in  October,  1925,  while  entrepot  trade  exhibited  a  reduction  of  nearly 
one-third.   Imports  show  little  variation  frgm  a  year  ago. 

Contrasted  with  the  previous  month,  September,  there  are  increases  which 
are  satisfactory  in  so  far  that  they  represent  a  certain  amount  of  activity.  It  is, 
however,  less  satisfactory  to  find  that  whereas  the  value  of  imports  rose  nearly 
£10.000,000,  the  advance  in  the  case  of  British  exports  only  amounted  to 
£2,500,000. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  the  complete  ending  of  the  coal  lockout  is  almost 
certain  to  create  an  improvement,  which,  while  possibly  halting  and  in  any  case 
gradual,  should  materially  alter  the  present  unfortunate  situation. 

At  a  time  when  the  holding  of  the  Imperial  Conference  in  London  has 
directed  public  attention  so  greatly  to  the  trade  of  the  Empire,  the  issue  of  the 
official  returns  indicating  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  countries 
which  compose  the  Empire  is  of  special  interest. 

The  figures  cover  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  have  naturally  been 
affected  by  the  labour  troubles  which  have  been  taking  place  in  this  country. 
The  results  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  however,  are  not  wholly  unsatis- 
factory, because  while  United  Kingdom  imports  from  within  the  Empire  declined 
to  31.9  per  cent  of  the  trade,  from  the  33  per  cent  of  1925,  British  exports  to 
the  same  countries  rose  from  43.4  per  cent  to  48.1  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period  United  Kingdom  imports  from  foreign  countries 
correspondingly  increased  from  67  per  cent  in  1925  to  68.1  per  cent,  while 
exports  fell  from  56.6  per  cent  to  51.9  per  cent. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  expansion  of  the  sentimental  policy  of 
buying  within  the  Empire  several  of  the  leading  London  departmental  stores 
have  signalized  the  holding  of  the  Imperial  Conference  by  installing  comprehen- 
sive displays  of  food  products  grown  within  the  Empire.  In  several  cases  the 
exhibitions  are  upon  a  larger  scale  than  has  previously  been  attempted  by  busi- 
ness firms,  and  as  Canadian  apples  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  have  figured 
prominently,  it  is  certain  that  Canada  must  have  derived  direct  benefit. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR    (LONDON),  1927 

The  next  British  Industries  Fair  will  be  held  at  White  City,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  London,  from  February  21  to  March  4,  1927.  Last  year,  especially  as 
regards  orders,  the  fair  was  a  great  success  and  it  is  believed  that  if  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  shippers  wish  definitely  to  establish  their  products  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  fair  presents  an  excellent,  and  in  some  respects  unique, 
opportunity.  The  agent  of  a  well-known  Canadian  firm  which  exhibited  last 
year  states  that  the  success  of  their  display  exceeded  his  fullest  anticipations, 
connections  being  formed  with  a  number  of  new  customers  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  prices  (inclusive  of  the  charge  for  space)  at  which  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade  will  erect  complete  fitted  stands  for  exhibitors  are:  6  ft.  frontage 
by  6  ft.  deep,  £12;  8  ft.  frontage  bv  8  ft.  deep,  £19  15s.;  10  ft,  frontage  by  8  ft. 
deep,  £25;  10  ft.  frontage  by  10  ft.  deep,  £29  15s.;  12 -J  ft.  frontage  by  8  ft. 
deep,  £29  15s. 

Each  year  the  officers  stationed  abroad  who  are  attached  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Overseas  Trade  revise  their  list  of  trade  buyers  whom  they  consider 
should  be  invited  to  the  fair.    Many  of  these  buyers  are  also  approached  per- 
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sonally.  In  addition,  10,000  catalogues  are  distributed  to  overseas  buyers  prior 
to  the" opening.  The  sum  of  £125,000  has  been  allocated  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  publicity  purposes. 

The  British  Industries  Fair  is  unique  in  one  respect  in  that  there  is  no  dupli- 
cation. In  each  stand  there  is  shown  only  one  sample  of  each  product  made 
and  a  similar  article  will  not  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  fair.  This  strict 
adherence  to  classification  and  non-duplication  makes  it  simple  for  a  buyer  to 
obtain  the  article  he  desires  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Full  particulars  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  nearest 
British  Trade  Commissioner  or  from  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  35  Old 
Queen  street,  London,  S.W.  1. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE    IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  November  18,  1926. — The  recovery  to  normal  conditions  in  the 
Irish  Free  State  continues  to  be  slow,  adversely  affected  as  it  has  been  by  the 
protracted  coal  dispute  in  England  and  the  resultant  decline  in  the  volume  of 
trade  across  channel.  This  decline  was  to  be  expected  in  the  circumstances,  but 
on  examination  of  trade  figures  just  published  for  the  nine-month  period  ending 
September  30  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  serious  as  at  first  anticipated.  The 
figures  are  as  follows: — 

Trade  for  the  Nine  Months  January -September,  1926,  by  Countries  of 

Consignment 


Country  Imports  Exports  Re-exports 
Great  Biitain — 

1925    £32,005,204  £24,510,380  £532,300 

1926    28,701,193  23.788,801  374,750 

Northern  Ireland — 

1925    5,054,870  4,354,974  251,002 

1926    4,594,635  3,902,557  204,704 

Other  countries — 

1925    8,454,415  758,296  30,642 

1926    10,458,922  883,928  6,645 

Total— 

1925    4,5,514,489  29,623,650  813,994 

1926    43,754,750  28,575,286  586,099 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  exports  dropped  by  £1,048,364 
from  £29,623,560  in  1925  to  £28,575,286  in  1926,  or  by  about  3.5  per  cent. 
Imports  fell  by  £1,759,739  from  £45,514,489  in  1925  to  £43,754,750  in  1926,  or 
by  about  4  per  cent.  Re-exports  suffered  to  a  greater  extent,  the  figures  being 
£813,974  for  the  1925  period  as  against  £586,099  for  the  1926  period,  a  drop  of 
over  25  per  cent.  It  is  further  noted  that  whereas  the  decline  in  total  imports 
amounted  to  just  under  4  per  cent,  the  decrease  in  goods  imported  from  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  over  10  per  cent  during  the  nine-month  period  under  con- 
sideration, the  difference  coming  from  "other  countries".  Total  exports  declined 
by  3.5,  but  shipments  to  Great  Britain  only  dropped  by  3  per  cent.  An  increase 
in  exports  to  other  countries  is  noted  of  about  8.5  per  cent. 

A  decline  in  foreign  trade  is  at  all  times  regrettable,  but  in  view  of  the 
unfavourable  conditions  prevailing  in  England  by  reason  of  the  coal  strike,  and 
on  the  Continent  by  reason  of  the  fluctuating  exchanges,  the  situation  as  it  affects 
the  Irish  Free  State  can  only  be  considered  as  satisfactory  compared  with  that 
faced  by  other  countries,  and  the  results  achieved  may  be  taken  as  further 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  in  well- 
informed  quarters  that  but  for  the  strike  these  islands  would  be  well  on  the  road 
to  regaining  a  measure  of  that  prosperity  which  has,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
been  denied  them  during  the  past  few  years. 
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BANKING 

Returns  of  the  Dublin  clearing  of  notes,  bills  and  cheques  for  the  1926 
period  ended  October  30  show  a  decrease  of  £16,391,600  against  the  correspond- 
ing 1925  period,  the  figures  being  £223,716,300  for  1925  and  £207,324,700  for 
1926.  A  further  decline  in  deposits  and  a  diminution  in  profits  of  the  Free  State 
banks  is  also  a  reflection  of  the  depressed  conditions  of  business.  The  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  banking  situation  is,  however,  sound  and  reserves  are 
well  maintained.  The  strength  of  the  banking  position  is  considered  in  itself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  future  progress.  It  engenders  confidence, 
and  confidence  in  a  country  whose  hope  for  the  future  depends  on  her  ability 
to  compete  in  the  world's  market  is  a  first  essential.  This  atmosphere  of  con- 
fidence resting  on  a  sound  financial  system,  and  fostered  by  the  spirit  shown  by 
the  Government  in  attacking  the  solution  of  national  problems,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  justified  as  time  goes  on. 

THE  FREE  STATE  EXCHEQUER 

A  healthy  condition  is  disclosed  in  the  Exchequer  returns  of  the  Free  State 
recently  published,  covering  the  first  six  months  of  the  financial  year,  April  1 
to  September  30.  Total  revenues  were  £11,996,784,  a  decrease  of  £392,512  from 
1925;  and  expenditures  were  £12,089,284,  an  increase  of  £46,123.  Increases 
were  noted  in  receipts  from  excise  (£136,000),  motor  duties  (£19,000),  and  cor- 
poration tax  (£13,000),  while  the  following  decreases  were  noted:  customs 
(£68,000),  stamps  (£32,000),  income  tax  (£348,000),  post  office  (£20,000),  and 
miscellaneous  (£90,512). 

RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  AND  OPERATION 

The  effect  of  the  coal  stoppage  in  Great  Britain  is  shown  in  the  traffic 
returns  of  the  Free  State  railways.  According  to  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  the  amount  of  coal  carried  by  the  Great 
Southern  Railways  Company  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  was  only 
75  per  cent  of  the  amount  carried  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1925,  the 
figures  being  320,192  tons  for  1925,  as  against  240,528  tons  for  1926.  Live  stock 
carried  during  the  six  months  showed  a  decline  of  11,835  tons  from  the  216,059 
tons  carried  in  the  1925  period.  There  was  every  indication  of  a  revival  in  this 
traffic  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  but  in  May  the  cross-channel  condi- 
tions began  to  be  felt  with  the  results  noted.  Minerals  other  than  fuel  show  an 
increase  of  7,324  tons  to  74,616  tons. 

An  increase  is  noted  in  the  general  merchandise  carried  by  the  Great 
Southern  Railways,  the  amount  carried  during  the  first  six  months  totalling 
846,287  tons,  an  increase  of  15,719  tons  over  the  corresponding  1925  period. 
These  figures  are  considered  quite  favourable  in  that  there  is  an  indication  of  a 
growth  in  internal  business  at  least. 

SHIPPING 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Irish  Free  State  ports  (including  their 
repeated  voyages)  with  cargoes  during  the  three  months  ended  June  30,  1926, 
was  2,062,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,295,898,  against  3,158  vessels  of  an 
aggregate  of  1,524,459  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1925.  Of  the 
2,062  vessels  reported  as  entering  during  the  period,  1,731  came  from  Great 
Britain.  59  from  Northern  Ireland,  from  Belgium  54,  United  States  (Atlantic) 
44,  Germany  41,  Netherlands  39,  France  29,  Sweden  16,  Canada  9,  Norway  7, 
and  Argentina  6. 
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COAL  SITUATION 

The  coal  situation  as  affecting  householders  and  small  manufacturers  con- 
tinues to  be  serious.  Resort  has  been  made  to  burning  turf,  timber,  and 
briquettes,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  sufficient  of  these  available  until 
normal  supplies  begin  to  arrive,  but  prices  are  high.  The  Government  is  co- 
operating with  the  Coal  Dealers'  Association  in  bringing  in  supplies,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  the  association  should  bring  in  such  quantities 
as  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce  should  prescribe  as  the  necessities 
of  the  case  warranted,  should  distribute  such  coal  on  a  cost  plus  basis,  and  the 
Government  should  take  over  any  coal  on  arrival  in  Dublin  which  the  associa- 
tion was  not  prepared  to  handle.  The  controlled  prices  for  delivery  to  consumer 
in  Dublin  range  from  82s.  to  108s.  per  ton,  according  to  quality.  The  cost  of 
distribution  is  necessarily  high  under  existing  conditions,  and  it  appears  doubt- 
ful if  much  relief  will  be  felt  in  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned  this  season. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

The  cost  of  living  index  in  the  Irish  Free  State  on  October  15  was  seven  points 
higher  than  last  July,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Director  of  Statistics, 
and  stands  now  15  points  higher  than  the  corresponding  figures  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland.  The  basis  taken  is  100  for  July,  1914,  and  the  figure  for 
October,  1926,  was  189,  as  compared  with  174  for  Great  Britain.  There  is 
normally  a  seasonal  increase  from  July  to  January  each  year,  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal  has  accentuated  this  increase  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report. 

CROPS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  monthly  crop  and  live  stock  report  of  the  Free  State  Department  of 
Lands  and  Agriculture  for  October  states  that  grazing  fields  continue  to  carry 
a  good  covering  of  herbage,  and,  for  the  most  part,  aftergrass  was  plentiful  on 
the  meadows.  The  severe  weather  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  October  had  a 
bad  effect  on  the  feeding  value  of  the  grass  and  lowered  the  amount  of  keep  on 
the  pastures.  Stock  kept  in  good  condition  throughout,  however,  and  remained 
healthy  and  free  from  disease,  except  for  occasional  cases  of  hoose  in  calves. 

Hay. — Supplies  of  hay  are  plentiful  and  prices  are  lower.  Quotations  for 
first  crop  hay  did  not  exceed  £3  to  £3  10s.  per  ton,  and  for  old  meadow  hay  £2  5s. 
to  £2  10s.  ruled.   In  some  districts  prices  were  much  lower. 

Wheat. — An  improvement  in  the  wheat  yield  is  reported  over  last  year, 
being  variously  estimated  at  10  to  14  barrels  per  statute  acre.  Prices  ranged 
from  25s.  to  31s.  per  barrel  (20  stones),  and  as  high  as  £2  per  barrel  was  paid 
for  choice  samples  of  North  Tipperary  wheat,  intended  for  seed. 

Oats. — The  oat  yield  was  up  to  the  average,  such  varieties  as  "  Victory," 
"  Record,"  and  "Abundance  "  showing  up  particularly  well.  The  quality  varied 
from  fair  to  good  in  different  localities  and  prices  ranged  from  lis.  to  12s.  9d. 
per  barrel  (14  stones)  for  white  oats  and  9s.  to  10s.  per  barrel  for  black  oats. 

Barley. — The  yield  of  barley  was  under  average  and  the  demand  weak. 
Wide  variation  in  price  was  noted  throughout  the  country,  ranging  from  as  low 
as  9s.  to  lis.  per  barrel  (16  stones)  for  feeding  barley  in  County  Waterford  to 
lis.  to  14s.  per  barrel  in  County  Cork.  Malting  barley  sold  from  12s.  to  13s. 
per  barrel  up  to  17s.  for  the  higher  grades. 

Potatoes. — The  potato  yield  this  year  turned  out  satisfactorily  as  to 
quality,  but  the  crop  was  somewhat  lighter  than  last  season.  Exceptionally 
good  yields  were,  however,  returned  by  such  varieties  as  "Arran  Victory,"  "Kerr's 
Pink,"  and  "  Leinster  Wonder."  Prices  ranged  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
up  to  6s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  according  to  variety. 
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Cattle. — This  month  proved  to  be  a  dull  one  for  the  cattle  trade.  The  chief 
demand  was  for  well-conditioned  stores,  especially  heifers  suitable  for  breeding. 
The  averages  prices  ruling  for  the  different  classes  of  stock  were  as  follows: 
best  beef  cattle,  38s.  to  42s.  per  cwt. ;  young  stores,  £10  to  £14  each;  strong 
stores,  £14  10s.  to  £19  10s.  each;  springing  cows,  £21  to  £28  each;  springing 
heifers,  £20  to  £27  each;  milch  cows  (down-calved),  £20  to  £26  each:  yearlings, 
£7  10s.  to  £8  lOis.  each;  and  dropped  calves  from  £2  12s.  6d.  to  £4  each. 

Milk  yields  were  well  maintained  by  dairy  cows  and  supplies  sent  forward 
to  the  creameries  were  better  than  last  year.  The  average  price  paid  by  cream- 
eries to  suppliers  (separated  milk  being  returned)  was  from  5^d.  to  7-Jd.  per 
gallon. 

Sheep  and  Pigs. — The  demand  for  sheep  was  generally  slow  during  the 
month,  but  lambs  enjoyed  a  fair  trade.  Prices  for  fat  sheep  ranged  from  £2  15s. 
to  £4  10s.  each,  and  lambs  commanded  prices  varying  from  35s.  to  45s.  each. 

Pigs  were  offered  in  larger  quantities  during  the  month,  leading  to  a  decline 
in  price  during  the  middle  of  the  month  but  showing  an  improvement  in  the 
last  week..  The  average  price  in  the  Midland  area  dropped  from  72s.  per  cwt. 
to  65s.,  recovering  to  67s.  per  cwt.  live  weight.  In  the  western  counties  the 
average  price  ranged  from  64s.  to  67s.  per  cwt.,  and  in  South  Tipperary  68s.  to 
70s.  per  cwt. 

AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND    COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  November  8,  1926. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise 
into  the  Commonwealth  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  to  Septem- 
ber inclusive,  is  given  at  £41,432,081,  compared  with  £34,255,197 — or  an  increase 
of  £7,176,484 — for  the  similar  previous  period.  In  anticipation  of  the  spring 
and  summer  trade,  the  imports  in  September  are  usually  large,  but  this  year 
their  value  exceeded  those  of  September,  1925,  by  over  £4,000,000.  Much  of 
the  increase  was  represented  in  dry  goods  and  allied  seasonal  lines,  though 
there  were  also  substantial  increases  in  canned  fish,  telephone  equipment,  metal 
manufactures,  machinery,  crude  rubber,  rubber  goods,  printing  paper,  jewel- 
lery, fancy  goods,  pianos,  player  pianos,  and  in  a  number  of  minor  items. 

Inversely,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  merchandise  for  the  quarter  indicated 
considerable  contraction,  being  £21,064,953  as  compared  with  £27,372,715 — or 
a  decrease  of  £6,307,762 — for  the  similar  period  of  last  year.  Exclusive  of 
merchandise,  the  Commonwealth  Bank  exported  gold  to  the  value  of  £7,826,713 
to  the  United  States.  The  reduction  in  exports  was  caused — through  an  adverse 
season — by  the  country  having  much  less  of  the  products  of  sheep  and  cattle 
stations,  and  of  farms  and  orchards,  to  ship  oversea. 

The  decline  is  most  noticeable  in  items  of  wool  (of  which  there  was  a 
large  carry  over  in  the  previous  period),  wheat,  flour,  beef,  fruits  and  sugar. 
In  merchandise,  there  is  an  adverse  balance  in  trade,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
1926-1927  fiscal  year,  of  £20,367,128.  It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that 
the  period  under  review — comprising  more  than  two  months  of  winter — is  one 
in  which  exports  are  at  their  lowest;  besides,  seasonal  conditions  are  somewhat 
later  this  year. 

With  the  expansion  in  importations,  it  follows  in  sequence  that  the  cus- 
toms collections  should  approximate  a  similar  ratio.  The  collections  in  October 
constituted  a  record  for  that  month,  while  the  totals  for  the  four  months 
were  £14,559,453,  or  an  increase  of  £2,051,334  over  the  similar  period  of  last 
year.  From  July  to  October  inclusive,  the  revenue  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's Department  (postage  stamps,  telegrams   and   telephones),  aggregated 
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£3,740,972  or  an  increase  of  £283,944  compared  with  last  year.  In  the  aggre- 
gate the  revenue  collections  so  far  in  the  1926-27  fiscal  year  are  considerably 
greater  than  the  estimate  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  had  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  loan  of 
£6,000,000,  which  is  being  raised  on  behalf  of  the  States  of  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  the  Federal  Cap- 
ital Commission.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be  used  by  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Capital  Commission  for  public  works.  The  rate  of  interest  is  5i  per 
cent,  the  price  par  (£100)  and  the  loan  repayable  in  the  years  1933,  1938  or 
1943  at  the  option  of  subscribers.  At  the  same  time  holders  of  the  4^  per  cent 
loan  due  1927  (£47,876,100)  and  in  the  5  per  cent  loan  due  1928  (£21,663,910) 
are  being  invited  to  convert  their  bonds  into  the  new  loan  without  obligation 
to  make  any  cash  subscriptions  to  the  loan.  Present  indications  are  that  the 
full  amount  of  £6,000,000  will  be  subscribed  and  that  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  the  conversion  privileges  by  a  large  number  o^holders  of  the  1927  and  1928 
bonds. 

Favourable  prospects  for  the  realization  of  the  wool  clip,  for  the  wheat 
harvest,  and  butter  production,  are  causing  traders  to  be  optimistic  as  to  the 
outlook.  Trade  has  generally  been  well  maintained,  though  some  distributing 
houses  report  that  tight  finance,  particularly  in  country  districts,  has  a  depress- 
ing influence.  The  textile  mills,  metal  works  and  rubber  factories  are  showing 
increased  outputs,  while  manufacturers  generally  are  working  full  time.  The 
recently  published  balance  sheets  of  large  trading  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies show  improved  results,  while  new  issues  of  companies'  shares  have  been 
readily  absorbed  by  investors. 

AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — There  is  still  an  entire  absence  of  demand  for  last  season's  wheat, 
the  balance  of  which  is  mainly  held  by  millers.  Up  to  this  date  there  has  been 
little  speculative  buying  of  new  season's  wheat  which  will  be  available — in 
some  of  the  States — early  in  December.  At  the  moment  seller's  quotations  are 
considered  to  be  above  export  parity,  particularly  in  view  of  the  advanced  ocean 
freights.  Through  the  prolongation  of  the  coal  strike  in  England,  causing  so 
many  steamers  to  be  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  coal  to  United  Kingdom 
ports,  the  freight  market  has  been  advancing  gradually,  and  parcel  rates  to 
British  ports  for  November-December  shipment  are  to-day  quoted  at  £2  7s.  6d. 
($11.56)  per  ton.  These  rates  are  nominal,  however,  as  the  steamship  com- 
panies are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  forward  chartering  arrangements.  For 
steamers  of  medium  size,  for  loading  early  in  January,  charterers  are  quoted 
£2  17s.  6d.  to  £3  ($13.99  to  $14.60)  per  ton.  To-day's  market  rates  for  export 
are  as  follows:  old  season's  wheat,  6s.  4d.  ($1.54)  per  bushel  f.o.b.;  new  season's 
wheat,  5c.  lOd.  ($1.42)  per  bushel  f.o.b. 

The  climatic  conditions  continue  excellent  for  a  large — if  not  a  record — 
harvest.  The  crop  will  be  considerably  augmented  if  the  country  is  favoured 
with  a  moderate  rainfall  within  the  next  fortnight. 

Leading  grain  buyers  express  the  opinion  that,  should  final  rains  be  experi- 
enced, Australian  wheat  production  should  be,  approximately,  as  follows:  Vic- 
toria, 45,000,000  to  47,000,000  bushels;  New  South  Wales,  40,000,000  to 
45,000,000  bushels;  South  Australia,  37,000,000  to  40,000,000  bushels;  Western 
Australia,  27,000,000  to  30,000,000  bushels.  Indications  are  that,  apart  from 
Queensland  and  Tasmania  (small  wheat-growing  states),  Australia  will  reap 
about  160,000,000  bushels  this  season.  Allowing  for  home  consumption  and  seed 
requirements  for  1926-1927,  production  of  this  volume  would  provide  an  export- 
able surplus  of  about  110,000,000  bushels.    Extensive  shipments  in  the  early 
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months  of  the  year  may  possibly  be  delayed  through  the  scarcity  of  tonnage 
occasioned  by  a  large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  transporting  coal  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Flour. — During  October  there  was  a  fair  export  demand  for  Australian  flour, 
particularly  for  Egypt,  to  which  country  about  1,500  tons  were  sold.  Millers 
commenced  business  on  the  basis  of  £13  ($63.27)  per  ton  f.o.b.,  but  the  demand 
continued  so  strong  that  up  to  £14  2s.  6d.  ($68.74)  f.o.b.  has  been  paid.  Most 
of  the  sales  were  for  shipment  early  in  November  at  a  freight  rate  of  about 
£1  10s.  ($7.30)  per  ton.  Freights  have  recently  advanced,  as  these  are  to-day 
quoted  to  both  Egypt  and  the  United  Kingdom  at  £2  7s.  6d.  ($11.56)  per  ton 
for  November-December  shipments. 

Following  the  increase  in  ocean  freights  from  November  onwards,  quota- 
tions on  flour  have  eased  somewhat,  as  millers  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  all 
old  season's  wheat  held,  but  inquiries  made  this  morning  indicate  that  no  recent 
sales  have  been  made.  If  the  stocks  of  Australian  flour  held  in  oversea 
markets  are  sufficient  to  carry  buyers  over  until  the  new  season's  wheat  is 
available,  the  probability  is  that  forward  sales  will  be  of  new  season's  flour  at 
possibly  lower  prices  for  shipment  in  December  onwards.  To-day's  export 
quotations  on  flour,  f.o.b.  steamer,  are  as  follows: — 

November  shipment  (per  ton  of  2,000  pounds) 

Sacks  of  150  pounds  gross   £13  15s.   Od.  ($66.92) 

Bags  of  101  pounds  gross   £14   2s.   6d.  ($68.74) 

Calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   £14  12s.   6d.  ($71.17) 

December   shipment   (new  season's) 

Sacks  of  150  pounds  gross   £13   0s.  Od.  ($63.27) 

Ba~s  of  101  pounds  gross   £13   7s.  6d.  ($65.09) 

Calico  bags  49  pounds  gross   £13  17s.  6d.  ($67.52) 


AUSTRALIAN   FREIGHT  RATES 


The  Australian  freight  market  is  now  disorganized  through  the  protracted 
British  coal  strike  having  diverted  many  steamers  from  their  usual  routes. 
Rates  now  quoted  in  the  paragraphs  relative  to  wheat  and  flour  are  merely 
nominal  and  without  definite  engagement.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  British 
coal  supplies  in  the  Argentine,  considerable  orders  have  been  placed  for  Aus- 
tralian coal.  The  existing  situation  is  practically  unprecedented,  as  a  number 
of  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  general  cargo  berth  and  chartered  for  full 
cargoes  of  coal,  at  remunerative  rates,  for  South  American  ports.  All  available 
tonnage  has  been  fixed  for  prompt  loading,  and  as  a  consequence  the  wheat 
freight  market  is  at  a  standstill.  Egypt  is  also  requiring  coal  and  some  ship- 
ments are  now  en  route.  This  unexpected  position  is  interesting,  because  a 
large  amount  of  tonnage  will  be  required  for  the  coming  season's  wheat  crop, 
and  if  the  present  situation  continues  it  is  considered  that  an  advance  in  rates 
will  have  to  be  conceded. 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH'S  STEAMSHIP  FLEET 

When  the  Government  appointed  the  Commonwealth  Shipping  Board,  it 
transferred  to  their  management  a  fleet  of  54  steamers,  many  of  which  had 
been  'built  (as  a  war  measure)  in  Australia  and  had  not  been  put  into  commis- 
sion. There  were  also  in  the  fleet  about  20  German  freighters  which  were  in 
Australian  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  All  the  Australian-built  and 
ex-enemy  vessels — with  one  exception — have  been  sold.  The  Shipping  Board 
is  now  concentrating  on  the  passenger  and  cargo  service  between  Australia  and 
London  and  Hull.  The  Australian  Commonwealth  line  has  now  a  compact  fleet 
of  7  steamers,  comprising  the  five  "  Bay  "  clas?  (12,000  tons)  liners  which  carry 
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passengers  and  cargo,  and  two  cargo  steamers.  Those  carrying  passengers  are 
of  one  class,  and  were  specially  designed  and  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
immigrants. 

During  the  war  the  Commonwealth  Line  made  substantial  profits,  but 
latterly  the  service  was  unprofitable,  hence  the  action  of  the  Board  in  cutting 
the  heavy  losses  by  selling  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  at  much  below  their  actual  cost. 

AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR,  1926  , 

In  all  the  sugar-cane  growing  districts  in  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales  the  crops  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  drought,  which  not  only  reduced 
the  weight  considerably  but  also  rendered  the  juice  much  more  difficult  to 
handle  in  the  crushing  mills.  In  some  North  Queensland  districts  additional 
harm  was  caused  by  sharp  frosts.  Through  these  causes  production  will  fall 
much  below  that  of  1925,  and  the  surplus  to  be  exported  oversea  is  now  esti- 
mated at  81,000  tons  as  compared  with  211,000  tons  shipped  last  season. 
Having  to  meet  competition,  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  of  sugar  produced 
in  cheap-labour  countries,  the  quantity  exported  from  Australia  has  resulted 
in  a  loss  to  the  mills,  hence  sugar  companies  in  the  Commonwealth  (benefiting 
by  higher  rates  in  domestic  markets)  will  in  1926  have  a  reduction  from  the 
loss  experienced  last  season. 

DESTRUCTION  BY  PESTS  OF  FRUIT  CROPS 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Victoria,  the  anticipated  usual  production  of  Victorian  orchards  and  soft 
fruit  plantations  has,  to  the  extent  of  about  90  per  cent,  been  destroyed  by  an 
invasion  of  the  thrip  pest.  Many  of  the  early  varieties  of  apples  and  other 
fruit  blossoms  were  destroyed  before  the  invasion  was  suspected  of  causing 
such  wholesale  destruction.  The  bulk  of  the  injury  was  done  before  growers 
thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  frequent  spraying  of  an  oil  and  nicotine  solu- 
tion. In  the  few  districts  where  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  saving  the  crop 
preventive  measures  are  now  being  carried  out.  Some  of  the  largest  fruit  can- 
ning plants  in  Australia  are  in  Victoria,  chiefly  co-operative  companies  which 
have  had  considerable  financial  advances  from  the  State  Government.  After 
establishing  their  domestic  and  export  trade  upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  these 
companies  are  now  faced  with  an  adverse  season,  and  particularly  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  their  oversea  connections. 

NEW  TYPE  GRAMOPHONE  RECORD  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  Australia,  November  4,  1926. — A  factory  has  been  erected  in 
this  city  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  type  of  unbreakable  gramophone  record. 
The  plant  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  6,000,000  records  per  annum  without  exten- 
sion in  any  direction,  and  the  output  for  the  first  year  is  said  to  be  already 
booked. 

Particulars  of  the  new  record  have  been  made  available  by  the  inventors 
and  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  gramophones  and  records. 
It  is  made  of  a  composition  which  is  flexible  and  unbreakable  and  consider- 
ably lighter  in  weight  than  the  ordinary  brittle  record  now  on  the  market,  and 
the  claim  is  made  for  it  that  a  record  made  of  this  composition  has  been  run 
over  by  a  motor  car,  placed  in  both  hot  and  cold  water,  rolled,  folded  double, 
and  in  each  instance  has  been  afterwards  played  without  showing  defects.  It 
is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  climatic  conditions  like  the  ordinary  record,  which 
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is  said  to  have  a  tendency  to  buckle  or  warp  in  tropical  countries.  Lightness 
and  flexibility  enable  them  to  be  sent  through  the  post,  or  otherwise  handled 
without  breakage  and  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Further,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  any  standard  record,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  worn  record,  it  is  usable  again  as  new  tunes  can  be  superimposed  on  both 
sides  at  small  expense.  It  is  known  as  the  Mitchell  Unbreakable  Gramophone 
Record  and  is  patented  throughout  the  world. 

A  sample,  record  submitted  to  and  tested  by  this  office  bears  out  the  claims 
of  the  manufacturers  as  to  lightness,  flexibility  and  excellence  of  tone.  Its 
weight  on  the  scales  is  slightly  under  two  ounces. 

The  inventors  (whose  name  and  address  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa),  invite  correspondence  from  Canadian 
firms  interested  in  securing  the  right  to  manufacture  in  the  Dominion,  and 
they  will  furnish  samples  and  full  details  upon  application.  The  number  of 
the  Canadian  patent  is  No.  2571-26. 

TRADE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  CM.  Croft 

Auckland,  November  4,  1926. — The  wholesale  houses  in  Auckland  have  now 
completed  their  extra  deliveries  on  November  account,  and  most  firms  regard 
these  as  satisfactory  when  the  uncertainty  of  the  dairy  season  is  taken  into 
account.  Reports  in  general  indicate  that  business  in  this  district  is  quiet,  but 
this  is  taken  by  some  authorities  to  mean  that  there  is  not  the  increase  over 
last  year's  turnover  that  was  originally  expected.  There  have  been  many  warn- 
ings of  the  necessity  for  the  curtailment  of  imports,  but  as  the  total  amount  of 
customs  duties  collected  during  the  past  three  months  shows  a  recovery  after 
a  falling  off  during  the  early  part  of  the  coal  strike  in  Britain,  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  individual  importers  are  looking  for  a  continuation  of  fairly 
good  trade.  Most  buyers  have  been  operating  cautiously  in  order  to  keep  down 
their  stocks,  so  it  is  now  anticipated  that  a  heavy  trade  will  be  carried  on  during 
the  period  before  Christmas. 

Country  trade  in  the  gum  and  timber  districts  adjacent  to  Auckland  is 
reported  to  be  specially  quiet,  and  most  dairy  farmers  have  secured  their  special 
requirements  for  the  season,  so  that  present  orders  are  for  the  most  part  for 
everyday  goods  and  ordinary  household  requirements.  City  orders  are  also  for 
general  lines,  an  absence  of  speculative  buying  being  noted.  With  all  the  commit- 
ments already  made  in  instalment  purchases,  ready  money  is  reported  to  be 
scarce,  and  further  business  is  being  fostered  by  offers  of  instalment  lines  on  a 
more  liberal  scale  than  ever,  including  an  increasing  list  of  articles  obtainable  on 
terms. 

Hardware  business  is  quiet  in  most  lines,  city  and  country  orders  being 
both  for  small  quantities.  Even  under  these  conditions  a  few  shortages  in  local 
•  stocks  are  becoming  apparent,  and  merchants  are  glad  of  the  limited  quantities 
landing  this  week.  English  manufacturers  state  that  they  are  able  to  keep  up 
a  limited  output  only  at  an  increased  cost  during  the  shortage  of  coal,  and  many 
have  been  forced  to  adjust  their  price  lists. 

The  first  wool  sale  of  the  forthcoming  season  will  be  held  at  Wellington  on 
November  15,  and  the  first  one  in  Auckland  is  to  be  on  November  26.  Natur- 
ally there  is  a  good  deal  of  attention  centred  on  the  wool  sales,  as  these  give  a 
fair  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  a  large  section  of  the  agricultural  community. 
Although  the  latest  news  from  London  is  not  hopeful,  it  is  considered  that  it  is 
only  the  coal  strike  which  is  preventing  a  keen  demand  from  Bradford  to  supple- 
ment the  Continental  buying,  and  that  if  this  could  be  settled  full  rates  would 
rule. 
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A  few  notes  on  the  foodstuffs  market  in  Auckland  give  some  idea  of  actual 
conditions  applying  at  the  time  of  writing.  The  wholesale  price  of  eggs  is 
Is.  10d.,  and  although  the  nominal  retail  price  is  2s.,  a  good  many  of  the  shops 
are  asking  only  Is.  lOd.  Prices  of  Norwegian  sild  and  brisling  sardines  have 
already  advanced  over  opening  quotations,  and  one  cable  recently  received 
announces  an  advance  of  about  30  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  one  line,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  anticipation  of  a  poor  season  in  Norwegian  fishing.  Business  in  sild  is 
invariably  booked  "  subject  to  catch  "  and  in  the  event  of  a  short  pack  a  pro 
rata  delivery  has  to  be  resorted  to.  Local  business  in  sardines  has  not  been 
heavy,  but  should  good  weather  continue  it  is  probable  that  this  line  will  regain 
its  popularity  after  a  considerable  period  of  comparatively  small  demand. 
Auckland  merchants  have  been  importing  potatoes  from  the  southern  part  of 
New  Zealand  so  carefully  that  stocks  have  run  rather  low,  and  no  more  are  due 
until  about  the  latter  part  of  this  week.  The  business  in  potatoes  with  the  South 
Sea  Islands  has  been  more  valuable  than  usual  on  account  of  the  price  in  New 
Zealand  being  somewhat  lower  than  in  Australia.  Only  small  quantities  of  this 
commodity  will  be  brought  up  from  the  south  during  the  few  weeks  in  which 
the  old  season's  will  sell,  for  larger  supplies  of  the  new  crop  are  expected 
very  shortly,  with  a  consequent  drop  in  price.  Canadian  onions  have  arrived  in 
fairly  large  quantities  and  are  selling  freely  at  20s.  a  crate.  Further  supplies 
are  due  to  arrive  by  the  R.M.S.  Aorangi  early  next  week.  Quite  a  large  con- 
signment of  Canadian  apples  arrived  by  the  R.M.S.  Niagara  about  ten  days  ago 
and  the  quality  is  reported  to  be  very  good,  although  in  some  cases  the  grading 
was  not  of  as  high  a  standard  as  might  be  desired.  The  ruling  wholesale  prices 
in  Auckland  for  Canadian  apples  is  from  14s.  to  16s.  6d. 

The  butter  situation  is  somewhat  clouded,  although  a  cablegram  received 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand 
in  London  under  date  of  October  30  states  that  the  butter  market  is  steady, 
and  finest  salted  New  Zealand  butter  is  quoted  at  144s.  to  148s.  as  compared 
with  160s.  to  164s.  on  September  25.  Danish  butter  on  the  same  dates  was 
quoted  at  180s.  to  182s.  and  184s.  to  186s.,  whereas  ruling  prices  for  Canadian 
were  142s.  to  144s.  and  152s.  to  156s.  New  Zealand  depends  to  such  a  great 
extent  on  the  London  prices  for  butter  that  any  reduction  in  the  receipts  from 
the  English  market  soon  makes  itself  felt  in  the  local  markets. 

The  cheese  market  is  firmer  than  the  butter  market.  On  October  30  New 
Zealand  white  cheese  was  quoted  at  86s.  to  88s.,  and  coloured  cheese  at  85s.  to 
87s.  as  compared  with  83s.  to  86s.  on  September  25.  On  the  same  dates  Cana- 
dian cheese  was  ruling  at  86s.  to  90s.  and  86s.  to  88s.  One  leading  dairying 
magazine  has  stated  in  a  recent  issue  that  it  would  like  to  have  an  authoritative 
opinion  as  to  the  reason  for  Canadian  cheese  being  quoted  in  London  at  a 
premium  over  New  Zealand  cheese.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  authorities  here 
that  the  English  cheese  market  will  not  show  any  spectacular  features,  and  the 
producers  should  have  little  cause  for  complaint  over  ruling  prices. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  in  summary  that  while  conditions 
in  New  Zealand  are  not  as  bright  as  is  usually  the  case  at  this  time  of  year, 
there  is  apparently  little  cause  for  alarm,  and  the  immediate  economic  future 
of  the  Dominion  depends  very  largely  on  conditions  in  Britain.  The  weather 
in  the  Auckland  district  has  been  such  as  will  assist  in  the  rural  areas,  such 
weather  consisting  of  warm  days  interspersed  with  warm  rains  being  most  bene- 
ficial. While  it  is  reported  that  several  of  the  large  merchants  have  been  reduc- 
ing their  staffs,  it  is  felt  that  the  advent  of  the  Christmas  trade  will  have  a 
helpful  influence  on  the  employment  situation. 
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PROVINCIAL  DISTRICT  OF  SOUTHLAND,  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Southland  is  the  most  southerly  provincial  district  of  New  Zealand.  The 
total  area  is  7,882,369  acres,  of  which  over  3,500,000  are  under  cultivation.  The 
land  is  well  watered  by  four  rivers — Mataura,  Oreti,  Aparima,  and  Waiau — 
and  their  tributaries,  and  ranks  very  high  for  fertility  and  productivity.  The 
district  is  well  served  by  railway  lines  and  has  a  good  port  at  Bluff,  which  may 
be  used  by  the  largest  steamers  visiting  New  Zealand.  Beyond  the  agricultural 
belt  on  the  coast  is  an  extensive  area  of  good  pastoral  country  and  further  back 
are  the  mountains  and  lakes,  containing  some  of  New  Zealand's  finest  scenery. 
A  large  area  is  coal-bearing. 

Southland  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  her  primary  industries.  The  land 
is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  healthy  stock  and  good  crops  of  cereals, 
and  the  dairy  produce  and  frozen  meat  command  high  prices  on  overseas  markets. 
The  province  has  large  meat-freezing  and  preserving  works,  paper  mills,  oat- 
meal and  flour  mills,  condensed  milk  and  sugar  of  milk  factories,  woollen  mills, 
wood-working  and  metal-working  establishments. 

There  is  ample  hydro-electric  energy  available.  The  Southland  Power 
Board  operate  a  station  at  Lake  Monowai  which  supplies  a  great  many  of  the 
towns. 

Invercargill  is  the  commercial  centre  of  Southland.  It  is  situated  seventeen 
miles  from  Bluff,  its  ocean  port.  The  population,  suburbs  included,  is  over 
20,000.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  southerly  large  town  in  the 
world,  and. is  situated  in  46  degrees  25  minutes  south  latitude. 

Bluff,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  the  port  of  Invercargill  and  of  Southland, 
and  is  nearer  to  Australia  than  any  other  deep-sea  port  in  New  Zealand. 

Gore  is  an  important  and  thriving  town  in  Southland,  situated  100  miles 
from  Dunedin  and  40  miles  from  Invercargill.  It  is  a  railway  junction  and 
lines  radiate  to  rich  agricultural,  coal  and  gold  districts,  thus  constituting  Gore 
as  a  distributing  centre  of  some  importance. 

To  the  south  of  the  South  Island,  separated  by  Foveaux  Strait,  is  Stewart 
Island,  The  Maori  name  was  very  expressive — "  Rakiura  " — literally  meaning 
"  Isle  of  the  Glowing  Skies".  The  island  is  39  miles  in  length  and  about  20 
miles  in  width  and  covers  an  area  of  about  660  square  miles.  Stewart  Island 
has  large  quantities  of  merchantable  timber  and  is  famous  for  its  oysters. 
Fishing  is  an  important  industry.  This  island  possesses  beautiful  scenic  features, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  tourist  trade  will  develop  greatly. 


FOREIGN  TRADE   OF  ITALY 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  writes 
under  date  November  16,  1926,  that  imports  into  Italy  during  October  were 
valued  at  1,766,952,123  lire  as  compared  with  1,906,579,282  lire  in  October  last 
year,  and  exports  at  1,826,657,578  lire  as  compared  with  1,808,243,265  lire.  The 
unfavourable  trade  balance  of  October,  1925,  of  98,336,017  lire  changed  to  a 
favourable  balance  of  59,705,455  lire. 

Grain  imports  during  October,  1926,  amounted  to  88,000  tons  approxi- 
mately, as  compared  with  38,000  tons  in  October,  1925.  The  exact  amounts  arc 
not  yet  available,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  last  winter  Italy  post- 
poned her  largest  grain  purchases  until  January  of  this  year. 
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MARKET  FOR  DOORS,    WINDOWS,  AND  FLOORING  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  November  13,  1926.— France  is  destined  to  become  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  other  countries  for  articles  made  of  soft-woods,  particularly 
doors,  windows,  and  parquet  flooring.  The  country  is  deficient  in  good-quality 
softwoods;  the  war  caused  destruction  of  enormous  numbers  of  trees;  fire 
has  played  havoc  with  forest  reserves;  and  as  a  measure  of  conservation  cut- 
tings are  restricted.  The  French  colonies  produce  magnificent  hardwoods,  but 
little  softwoods;  and  on  account  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  it  will  be 
years  before  French  colonial  forests  are  properly  exploited.  For  these  reasons, 
the  French  market  offers  an  outlet  for  Canadian  lumber. 

The  present  annual  requirements  of  the  region  of  which  Paris  is  the  centre 
are  over  75,000  doors,  50,000  sashes  or  windows,  and  some  3,000,000  square  feet 
of  flooring.  No  statistics  of  the  great  annual  demands  for  panels,  veneers,  and 
plywoods  are  available. 

The  districts  within  easy  access  to  the  ports  of  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux, 
and  Marseilles  require,  despite  the  building  depression  of  the  past  ten  years, 
annually  four  times  the  above  quantities.  When  the  ten  years'  arrears  of  build- 
ing are  taken  up  in  earnest  the  demand  for  lumber  will  be  very  great. 

Canadian  products,  assuming  that  they  are  able  to  meet  the  prices  quoted 
by  Scandinavian  and  United  States  interests,  and  to  secure  prompt  deliveries, 
should  be  able  to  make  effective  competition.  These  conditions  can  be  met  by 
sending  Canadian  goods  unvarnished  and  unpainted,  and  by  carrying  moderate 
stocks  at  the  various  seaports  and  large  distributing  centres  (Paris,  Lyons,  Nice, 
etc.).  It  would  also  be  of  advantage  to  secure  the  services  of  French  representa- 
tives well  posted  on  all  the  details  of  the  market's  requirements. 

FLOORING 

The  flooring  material  used  in  France  varies  according  to  climate  and  custom. 
In  the  south  tiles,  concrete,  stone,  and  other  substitutes  for  wood  are  used  for 
the  ground  floor,  in  the  halls,  kitchen,  bathrooms,  and  servants'  rooms,  while 
wood  is  reserved  for  use  in  the  reception  and  best  bedrooms.  In  other  parts  wood 
is  the  standard  material  for  floors,  tiles  being  reserved,  as  a  rule,  for  the  kitchen, 
the  entrance  lobbies,  the  pantries,  and  the  bathrooms. 

VARIETIES  OF  FLOORING 

Flooring  is  of  two  principal  styles — in  long  lengths,  and  in  parquetry  floor- 
ing, made  in  short  strips  of  12  inches  and  up.  This  flooring  is  either  nailed  to 
an  under-floor  or  laid  over  a  composition.  The  joists  are  usually  of  European 
softwoods. 

Oak  is  preferred  as  flooring  material  in  France,  but  on  account  of  its  high 
cost,  white  pine,  red  pine,  and  spruce  are  mostly  used.  Douglas  fir  would  find 
a  good  market  as  flooring  material  if  it  could  be  sold  at  about  20  per  cent  less 
than  white  oak. 

Of  the  French  softwoods,  maritime  pine  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called,  "  the  pitch  pine  of  the  Landes  "  has  gained  a  certain  popularity  solely 
on  account  of  price,  since  it  is  inferior  in  quality  to  Douglas  fir  for  flooring.  Its 
colour  is  not  uniform  and  sap  is  likely  to  be  present.  Its  one  advantage  over 
other  European  softwoods  is  that  it  can  be  waxed  or  oiled,  whilst  the  other  kinds 
require  painting  or  linoleum  to  cover  up  any  defects. 

Parquetry  Sizes. — The  usual  sizes  of  flooring  before  the  war  were  1  inch 
by  three  inches  or  1  inch  by  4  inches,  in  lengths  of  40  centimetres  and  up  to 
1  metre  30  centimetres  (about  14  inches  up  to  52  inches).   It  is  best  to  ship  the 
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wood  in  the  rough  and  cut  to  sizes  that  will  give  the  above  net  sizes  after  planing 
and  trimming.  This  is  to  escape  the  higher  duty  on  planed  lumber.  The  stock 
need  not  be  all  vertical  grain,  but  should  be  either  all  heart  or  at  least  on  one 
face.  The  essential  thing  is  to  have  this  stock  properly  dried,  that  it  may  reach 
the  market  in  perfect  condition. 

Douglas  fir  is  occasionally  used,  but  the  French  prefer  the  darker  colour 
of  pitch  pine.  Wherever  used,  Douglas  fir  has  given  satisfaction.  It  has  been 
noted  that  this  wood  is  singularly  free  from  sap  and  knots,  the  grain  is  straight, 
and  the  appearance  attractive.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  oozing  pitch  has 
occurred  after  a  time,  causing  the  wood  to  turn  black. 

As  flooring  hemlock  (Tsuga  Canadensis)  is  unknown  in  France,  but  a  market 
could  probably  be  developed  if  it  could  be  offered  at  a  fair  price. 

Both  French  and  Slavonian  beech  are  used  for  parquetry  flooring,  mixed 
with  oak  strips.  A  number  of  French  colonial  woods  have  been  tried  where 
elaborate  mosaic  work  has  been  specified,  also  bird's  eye  maple. 

DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

In  France  doors  and  windows  are  not  made  to  standard  sizes.  The  few 
door  factories,  whilst  turning  out  a  minimum  of  doors  and  windows  on  what 
may  be  termed  standard  lines,  manufacture  largely  to  special  designs.  The 
largest;  factory  turns  out  about  40,000  doors  a  year,  and  three  or  four  smaller 
establishments  together  manufacture  a  similar  number. 

French  door  construction  differs  materially  from  Canadian,  the  door  bein^ 
morticed  instead  of  dowelled,  but  it  does  not  give  the  same  service.  Although 
French  designs  differ  somewhat  from  Canadian  standards,  yet  a  number  of  Cana- 
dian types  would  be  acceptable  with  but  small  modifications. 

French  doors  as  a  rule  are  painted,  for  the  reason  that  French  woods  are 
not  good  enough  to  be  varnished.  Northern  European  pine  and  spruce  are  most 
commonly  used  for  French  doors  of  the  ordinary  type,  and,  when  well  seasoned, 
stand  up  well  in  the  climate.  They  are  close-grained  and  easily  worked.  French 
softwoods  are  also  used,  but  they  show  more  defects  and  do  not  withstand 
climatic  conditions  as  well. 

The  more  durable  doors  are  made  of  oak.  Pitch  pine  was  used  to  a  large 
extent  before  the  war,  but  on  account  of  price  the  demand  has  fallen  off  consider- 
ably of  late  years. 

TYPES  OF  DOORS 

There  are  no  standard  types  of  doors  in  France.  French  doors  have  their 
mouldings  made  part  of  the  rails,  and  stiles.  They  are  not  nailed  on.  Door 
panels  are  generally  sawn  from  ordinary  lumber,  and  made  in  one  or  more 
pieces.  Plywood  is  rarely  used,  because  until  recently  it  was  not  manufactured 
in  the  country.  This  material  is  now  preferred  for  panels,  but  the  French  lines 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 

DOOR  SIZES 

Although  the  types  of  doors  vary  greatly,  there  is  relative  uniformity  in 
sizes.  In  France  and  her  colonies — Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco — as  well  as 
in  Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  the  doors  are  generally  of  the 
following  dimensions:  0.68  cm.  (2  feet  3  inches)  by  2.01  (6  feet  8i  inches); 
0.73  cm.  (2  feet  5  inches)  by  2.11  cm.  (7  feet  -}  inch);  0.78  cm.  (2  feet  7 
inches)  by  2.21  cm.  (7  feet  4J  inches);  0.83  cm.  (2  feet  9  inches)  by  2.26  cm. 
(7  feet  6i  inches). 

Canadian  doors  approximating  the  above  dimensions  would  be  acceptable, 
but  there  would  be  very  little  demand  for  doors  smaller  in  size.  The  usual 
European  thickness  is  1^  inches  and  If  inches.  Second  quality  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  market;  prime  quality  is  seldom  asked  for. 
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In  general,  the  Canadian  product  is  too  heavy  in  proportion  to  size,  owing 
to  what  is  regarded  here  as  the  exaggerated  thickness  of  the  stiles,  rails,  etc., 
which  are  2  inches  and  2\  inches  for  inside  doors,  and  more  for  outside  doors. 
It  would  be  well  to  reduce  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  stiles,  rails,  lock,  and 
bottom,  in  order  to  make  the  lighter  door,  which  is  considered  sufficiently  solid 
in  this  market.  For  inside  doors,  a  selection  should  be  made  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  tvpes,  and  for  front  doors  of  four  to  six  types,  in  as  follows:  0.83  cm. 
(2  feet  9  inches)  by  2.21  cm.  (7  feet  4}  inches);  0.88  cm.  (2  feet  11  inches) 
by  2.26  cm.  (7  feet  6£  inches);  0.93  cm.  (3  feet  1  inch)  by  2.26  cm.  (7  feet 
6|  inches). 

•  Canadian  dowelled  and  glued  doors,  with  plywood  panels,  would  be  greatly 
appreciated,  on  account  of  their  superior  workmanship  and  the  good  quality  of 
the  wood  used. 

PRICES 

In  the  absence  of  standardized  doors,  standard  prices  cannot  be  quoted. 
The  following  estimate  may,  however,  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  various  factors 
entering  into  total  cost  of  an  average  door  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  user  in 
France.  This  estimate  has  been  prepared  by  a  French  expert,  and  is  based  or: 
the  exchange  rate  of  30  francs  to  the  dollar. 

Estimated  cost  of  six  Canadian  soft-wood  doors,  of  a  total  weight  of  100  kilos  (220  pounds),  sizes  in  metric; 
measurements  0.765  by  2.03  by  0.035  (approximately  2  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  8  inches  by  tj  inches), 


costing  each  $2.20  c.i.f.  Havre. 

Francs 

Customs  duty  (minimum  tariff  applies  to  goods  of  Canadian  origin)  frs.  12.50  at  4.40  55.00 

Clearing  expenses   2.00 

Unloading  and  reloading  on  car  or  barge,  20  francs  per  ton   2.00 

Sundries   1.00 


Total  for  100  kilos  before  leaving  Havre   60.00 

Freight  from  Havre  to  Paris  (95  fr.  per  ton  by  rail)   9.50 

(By  barge  cost  would  be  40  frs.  per  ton) 

Unloading  in  Paris  and  warehousing,  40  frs.  per  ton   4.00 


Total  charges  delivered  and  warehoused  in  Paris   73.50 

Cost  of  the  doors  c.i.f.  Havre:  $2.20  x  6  x  30  (exchange  rate)   396.00 

Sales  tax  on  imports,  2  per  cent   7.92 


Total  cost  of  the  six  doors  in  Paris   447.42 

Add  30  per  cent  to  cover  overhead  charges  and  profit  of  the  French  representative  ..  143.22 


Total  selling  price  of  the  six  doors   620.64 


This  averages  103  francs  44  centimes  per  door,  or  approximately  100  francs 
net.  This  price  could  be  obtained  at  the  present  time  in  France  for  the  type 
of  door  on  which  the  estimate  is  based,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  selling  price 
of  a  similar  door  made  in  France;  plan  and  blue  print  of  which  are  on  file  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

FRENCH  WINDOWS  AND  MOULDINGS 

In  any  market  that  may  be  developed  by  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
windows  and  sashes,  French  designs  and  metric  measurements  must  be 
employed.  The  wood  used  may  be  any  hard  or  semi-hard  wood,  of  second  and 
even  third  quality.  Working  drawings  would  be  readily  submitted.  French 
windows  in  oak  or  pitch  pine,  morticed  and  tenoned,  of  one  and  two  doors-, 
retail  here  from  $2  to  $2.20  the  square  metre,  and  with  four  leaves,  two  opening 
and  two  fixed,-  from  $2.50  to  $2.60  the  square  metre. 

Most  Canadian  designs  are  acceptable,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  a 
small  selection  of  European  designs  to  complete  the  selection.  Softwood  can 
be  used  for  mouldings. 

Firms  wishing  to  enter  this  market  and  to  obtain  from  it  the  best  results 
in  France  are  strongly  advised  to  arrange  for  standard  lines  selected  by  French 
experts  to  be  made  on  the  metric  system. 
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COMPETITION 

It  is  .reported  that  a  number  of  United  States  firms  on  the  Pacific  coast 
have  been  approached  with  a  view  to  forming  an  Exporters'  Syndicate  which 
would  supply  the  French  and  other  European  markets  with  doors,  windows, 
etc.,  made  to  French  measurements.  Stocks  would  be  kept  at  the  sea-ports 
and  in  large  distributing  centres  like  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Lille.  The  proposal 
includes  the  equipment  of  a  plant  in  France  to  make  certain  lines  from  Ameri- 
can woods.  A  Dutch  firm  is  also  endeavouring  to  introduce  in  France  an 
assortment  of  doors  made  from  Scandinavian  woods,  but  on  account  of  certain 
technical  oversights,  and  of  the  style  of  the  doors  designed  without  any  refer- 
ence to  French  taste,  their  chances  of  success  are  small. 

FRENCH  CO-OPERATION 

Canadian  manufacturers  should  obtain  the  co-operation  of  French  experts 
capable  of  giving  the  best  technical  and  commercial  assistance.  One  French 
specialist  in  this  line  of  business  has  offered  to  supply  detailed  working  plans, 
and  to  make  arrangements  to  supply  the  French  market.  He  is  confident  of 
being  able  to  secure  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  orders  now  placed,  and  to  be 
placed  hereafter  throughout  France,  as  well  as  assist  in  opening  up  other  markets 
in  neighbouring  countries.  His  name  and  address,  together  with  plans  of  cer- 
tain types  of  doors  in  demand  in  the  French  market,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

FRENCH   CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Appended  are  rates  of  duty  in  force  under  the  tariff  of  France,  as  shown 
by  bulletins  of  the  International  Customs  Tariffs  Bureau.  Tariff  abbreviations: 
G  (General) ;  I  (Intermediate) ;  M  (Minimum) . 

Rate  to  Rate  to 

Item  No.  Canada  United  States 

Francs  Francs 

Ex  594   Beadings  and   mouldings  of  wood,  rough,   plastered  or 

coated  with  distemper  per  100  kilogs.      76.50    (I)  76.50  (I) 

600   Wood,  planed,  grooved  and  (or)  tongued,  planks,  strips 
or   veneers   for  flooring,    planed,    grooved   and  (or) 

tongued;   of  oak  or  hard  wood   ..   per  100  kilogs.      18.50  (M)  27.75  (I) 

Same,  of  fir  wood  or  soft  wood  per  100  kilogs.      12.95  (M)  19.42  (I) 

Ex  601  Doors,  windows,  wood  panelling  and  joiners'  wares 
put  together  or  not;  of  hard  wood,  including 
articles  made  partly  of  hard    and    partly    of  soft 

wood  per  100  kilogs,      88.00  (M)  132.00  (I) 

Same  of  soft  wood  per  100  kilogs.      55.00  (M)  83.60  (I) 

Same,   painted,   varnished   or  lacquered,   of   a  uniform 

colour  per  100  kilogs.     132.00  (M)  198.00  (I) 

Same,  carved  or  ornamented  in  relief  or  hollow  carved, 

gilt  or  decorated   with  designs  imitating  the  nxain 

of  wood,  or  with  other  designs  ..   ..per  100  kilogs.     220.00  (M)  330.00  (I) 


TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  November  9,  1926. — Trade  in  practically  all  foreign  commodities 
continues  to  be  extremely  disturbed,  particularly  in  Central  China,  where  the 
great  trading  centres  are  the  scene  of  fighting  between  the  northern  and  the 

southern  forces. 

Heavy  accumulations  of  stock  are  reported  in  the  main  outports,  due  to 
the  uncertainties  of  inland  transportation,  with  a  corresponding  scarcity  of 
supplies  throughout  the  interior. 

Silver  exchange  throughout  the  country  continues  to  fluctuate  violently 
and  importers  of  all  classes  of  commodities  are  buying  from  hand  to  mouth. 
The  increase  of  bank  deposits  has  caused  building  activity  to  continue.  The 
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inauguration  of  new  industries  is  reported  in  several  of  the  large  outports,  due 
largely  to  the  ready  money  thus  made  available. 

Competent  observers  are  of  the  opinion  that  trade  conditions  will  readjust 
themselves  with  the  stabilization  of  silver,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  immediate  increase  in  its  value. 

Inquiries  by  importing  houses  in  numerous  commodities  such  as  metals, 
building  materials,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  foodstuffs,  etc.,  indicate  a  steady 
demand,  and  accumulated  stocks  are  expected  to  clear  rapidly  when  transport 
conditions  and  exchange  rates  permit  continued  trading.  The  illegal  taxa- 
tion of  merchants  by  the  contending  armies  of  north  and  south  has  been  par- 
ticularly severe  in  the  past  few  months,  and  as  a  result  importers  have  had  to 
extend  credits  in  practically  all  commodities. 

In  North  China  and  Manchuria  trade  is  reported  as  active,  but  in  these 
areas  also  exchange  difficulties  are  being  reflected  in  the  import  figures.  Build- 
ing activity,  and  a  bumper  crop  of  Manchurian  cereals  with  the  exception  of 
wheat,  have  helped  to  maintain  a  healthier  jtone  in  business  than  in  Central 
and  South  China. 

The  seasonal  movement  of  Canadian  wheat,  flour,  and  salt  herrings,  which 
assumes  large  proportions  at  this  period  of  the  year,  is  practically  stagnant 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  drop  in  silver  exchange.  This  has  rendered  forward 
transactions  difficult  despite  the  undoubted  demand.  The  situation  is  bound 
to  continue  until  the  present  violent  fluctuations  of  currency  cease.  It  is  anti- 
cipated, however,  that  if  the  political  situation  clarifies  within  the  next  month 
silver  may  react  sufficiently  to  permit  of  renewed  buying  on  a  substantial  scale. 

METAL  TRADE  OF  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  November  10,  1926. — New  orders  for  iron  and  steel  products 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  continued  in  fair  demand.  In  July 
American  tinplate  quotations  in  the  Shanghai  market  were  increased  by  some 
ten  cents  gold  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  Shanghai.  Mills  were  well  booked  with  orders 
during  the  quarter  under  review.  Shipments  were  quoted  at  some  seven  to  nine 
weeks  from  mill.  Local  demand  continued  only  fair.  In  spite  of  the  excep- 
tionally low  prices  then  being  quoted  on  continental  materials,  there  was  prac- 
tically no  demand  for  bars  and  shapes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  orders 
for  special  jobs.  On  bamboo  steel,  tubes  and  other  merchant  lines  there  was 
exceptionally  little  demand.  Shanghai  dealers  were  well  stocked  with  all  lines 
and  very  little  material  was  moving  into  the  interior,  customers  preferring  to 
buy  only  as  requirements  demanded. 

While  there  were  a  fair  number  of  inquiries  for  merchant  material,  dealers 
were  not  disposed  to  place  orders,  due  partly  to  the  low  silver  rates  obtaining 
for  most  of  the  quarter,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  interest  shown 
by  up-country  merchants  for  anything  in  the  way  of  stocks.  The  widely 
reported  warlike  preparations  of  Marshal  Sun  were  having  a  disquieting  effect 
on  business  in  the  lower  Yangtsze  Valley  regions  under  his  control,  merchants 
feeling  that  until  some  decided  indications  were  in  evidence  upon  which  to 
base  their  near  future  activities,  hand-to-mouth  trading  was  safest. 

In  September  the  market  in  North  and  Central  China  was  absolutely 
stagnant  owing  to  the  serious  fighting  then  in  progress  in  the  region  of  Hankow 
and  the  unstable  conditions  existing  in  the  north.  Nevertheless  the  Shanghai 
market  continued  to  take  its  usual  quota  of  merchant  lines,  while  some  of  the 
coast  ports  were  absorbing  a  fair  amount  of  tinplates,  galvanized  sheets,  rein- 
forcing bars,  etc.,  but  the  business  from  interior  points  was  practically  stopped 
in  September. 
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The  detailed  list  of  comparative  imports  of  iron  and  steel  products  into 
Shanghai  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  shows  that  a  larger  volume  of  goods 
was  brought  in  than  during  the  first  half  of  last  year,  but  smaller  than  for  the 
first  half  of  1924,  the  figures  being:— 1,337,992,  708,332,  and  1,571,442  piculs 

respectively. 

The  imports  of  metals  into  Tientsin  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  were  348,989  piculs  against  329,639  piculs  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  Hankow  also  imported  on  a  larger  scale;  754,472  piculs  for  the 
January-September  period  of  this  year  against  the  total  for  the  whole  of  last 
year  of  685,242  piculs.  Some  11,443  gross  tons  of  tinplates  were  imported  into 
China  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  against 
7,053  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  of  iron  and  steel  products 
21,567  gross  tons  against  30,690  tons. 

FOREIGN  SOURCES  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS  INTO  CHINA 

Sources  of  Supply  and  Chief  Areas  of  Consumption 

Exported  from  Imported  into 

Product  (principally)  (principally) 

Aluminium    Japan  and  Germany   Shanghai  and  Dairen 

Copper  ingots   United  States   Hankow  and  Chungking 

Anchors,  anvils,  chains,  etc   Britain   Shanghai 

.  Angles  and  tees   Belgium  and  Britain  Shanghai  and  Dairen 

Bars  Belgium  and  Britain   Shanghai  and  Dairen 

Cobbles  and  wire  shorts   United  States  and  Britain  ....  Shanghai  and  Hankow 

Hoops    . .  Britain  and  Belgium   Hankow  and  Tientsin 

•Joists  Britain  and  Belgium   Dairen  and  Tientsin 

Nails  and  rivets   Germany  and  Belgium   Shanghai  and  Tientsin 

Pig  and  kentledge  Japan   Dairen  and  Manchuria 

Pipe  and  tubes   United  States  and  Britain  Shanghai  and  Dairen 

Plate  cuttings  Britain  and  United  States   Shanghai  and  Hankow 

Rails  United  States  and  Belgium.  ..  Dairen  and  Kaochow 

Screws     United  States  and  Britain  .  . .  Shanghai  and  Hankow 

Sheets  and  plates   Belgium  and  Britain  Shanghai  and  Tientsin 

Wire   Germany  and  Britain   Shanghai  and  Dairen 

(Jnenumerated  Belgium  and  Britain   Shanghai  and  Tientsin 

[ron  and  mild  steel,  old  Britain  and  Japan   Kaochow  and  Shanghai 

[ron  and  galvanized  sheets   Britain  and  Japan   Shanghai  and  Dairen 

[ron  and  galvanized  wire   Germany  and  Britain   Shanghai  and  Dairen 

Lead  pigs  and  bars  Canada  and  New  Zealand  Shanghai  and  Hankow 

Lead  and  other  manufactures  United  States  and  Britain  Shanghai  and  Dairen 

Steel  bamboo  and  bars,  hoops,  sheets, 

and  plates   Britain  and  United  States   Dairen     J  Newchwang 

Steel  cast  wire  and  wire  rope  Britain  and  Japan   Shanghai  and  Hankow 

Tin   Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  ....  Ningpo  and  Swat  ow 

Tin  plates   United  States  and  Britain  ....  Shanghai  and  Tientsin 


LUMBER  IMPORTS   INTO  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  November  7,  1926. — Arrivals  of .  Pacific  Coast  lumber  at  Japanese 
centres  are  not  being  consumed  as  rapidly  as  is  customary,  and  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  markets  in  Osaka,  Yokohama  and  Tokyo  indicates  that  stocks 
have  been  accumulating:  definite  figures,  however,  are  not  available.  One 
firm  in  Osaka  is  stated  to  be  carrying  about  2,000,000  feet  of  40/60  specifica- 
tion as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  baby  squares.  An  estimate  of  the 
existing  stocks  held  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  gives  the  total  as  60,000,000  feet 
b.m.,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  would  only  represent  the  demand 
of  these  two  localities  for  a  month  and  a  half.  During  the  past  month  some 
firms  have  made  large  importations  of  flooring,  logs  and  baby  squares.  Any 
business,  however,  which  is  being  offered  is  at  low  prices,  probably  50  to  75 
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cents  per  1,000  less  than  the  Pacific  Coast  exporters'  ideas  of  what  the  market 
should  be.  The  freight  on  Pacific  Coast  lumber  is  firm  at  present,  standing  at 
round  $11. 

Looking  back  over  the  price  movement  of  lumber,  it  is  found  that  it  fell 
sharply  in  July  due  to  a  decrease  in  consumption  during  the  "  nubai  "  or  wet 
season  and  also  to  a  certain  amount  of  dumping  by  lumber  merchants  who  were 
pressed  for  money.  A  slight  improvement  took  place  early  in  August,  and 
while  it  was  expected  that  prices  would  continue  to  be  better  they  have  not 
shown  any  tendency  to  harden  owing  to  the  amount  of  stocks  on  hand. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1926 — the  latest  period  for  which  import 
returns  are  available — 92,000,000  feet  b.m.  were  imported.  The  principal  points 
from  which  shipment  was  made  are  as  follows: — 

Feet  B.M. 


Gray's  Harbour   38,000,000 

Puget  Sound   18,000,000 

Portland  and  environs   16,000,000 

Goose  Bay   4,000,000 

Vancouver  and  environs   14,000,000 

Other  ports   2,000,000 


It  is  estimated  that  the  probable  importation  during  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December  will  be  about  90,000,000  feet  b.m.  for  each  month. 
On  this  basis,  if  the  importations  of  lumber  during  the  last  two  years  are  com- 
pared, it  will  be  found  that  a  remarkable  increase  has  taken  place.  During 
1924  approximately  861,000,000  feet  b.m.  were  brought  in,  but  in  1925,  owing  to 
general  business  depression  throughout  Japan,  consumption  of  lumber  decreased 
to  584,000,000  feet  b.m.,  while  the  approximate  figures  for  1926  indicate  that 
this  year's  total  may  reach  the  large  figure  of  1,150,000,000..  The  following 
were  the  monthly  arrivals  (in  feet  b.m.)  to  the  end  of  September  1926: — Janu- 
ary, 86,800,000;  February,  64,000,000;  March,  108,000,000;  April,  92,000,000; 
May,  92,000,000;  June,  146,000,000;  July,  91,000,000;  August,  110,000,000; 
September,  92,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  lumber  brought  in  from  various  sources  during  the  half 
year  ending  on  June  30,  1926,  was  slightly  more  than  50,200,000  yen.  This  is 
equal  to  a  little  less  than  3.6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Japanese  imports, 
and  the  lumber  trade  comes  seventh  in  importance  in  the  returns.  The  place 
lumber  occupies  in  the  list  of  imports  shows  no  change  from  the  same  period  of 
last  year,  but  the  value  indicates  a  rise  of  more  than  6,500,000  yen,  and  almost 
approaches  the  figure  registered  immediately  after  the  earthquake  in  the  first 
half  of  1924.  The  rate  at  which  the  imports  of  lumber  has  been  increasing  may 
be  appreciated  when  it  is  observed  that  in  1912  the  value  of  lumber  imported  was 
about  2,000,000  yen,  which  increased  to  120,000,000  in  1924  owing  to  the  earth- 
quake, but  in  1925  the  figure  dropped  to  70,000,000.  The  items  which  show  the 
greatest  increases  are  pine,  fir  and  cedar,  which  are  consumed  mainfy  for  building 
purposes.  The  United  States  and  Canada  are  the  main  sources  of  supply,  ship- 
ping 97  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  the  Russian  Maritime  Provinces  make  up 
the  balance.  The  total  quantity  of  lumber  brought  in  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  was  882,000,000  feet.  This  surpasses  by  299,000,000  feet 
the  quantity  brought  in  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1925  and  is  21,000,000 
feet  more  than  the  amount  brought  in  during  the  exceptional  year  of  1924. 

In  reviewing  the  importation  of  lumber  during  the  past  nine  months  it  is 
noted  that  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  imports  of  Pacific  Coast  lumber 
into  places  other  than  Tokyo,  Yokohama  and  Osaka,  which  had  previously 
been  looked  upon  as  the  lumber  importing  centres  of  Japan.  This  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  accumulation  of  stocks  in  these  markets.  While  importers  are 
offering  low  prices  to  Pacific  Coast  exporters,  the  domestic  retail  price  of  lum- 
ber continues  to  remain  firm.  The  c.i.f.  Osaka  quotations  on  Pacific  Coast 
lumber  quoted  to  importers  per  1,000  feet  b.m.  is  as  follows: — 
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Fir  squares,  40/60  specification   $31.00 

Baby  squares — 

4  in.  x  4  in.:  10',  13'  and  20'   29.00 

4i  in.  x  4i  in. :  10',  13'  and  20'   31.00 

4}  in.  x  4 J  in. :  10',  13'  and  20'   32.50 

Flitches  are  being  offered  from  $29.50  to  30.50 

Red  cedar  logs — 

No.  1  export  grade,  top  diameter  18  in.  and  up,  length  13  ft   31.50 

No.  2  select,  top  diameter  12  in.  and  up,  length  13  ft   23.75 

No.  3  (merch.),  top  diameter  12  in.  and  up,  length  13  ft   21.50 


SITKA  SPRUCE 

The  use  of  Sitka  spruce  in  Japan  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  manu- 
facture of  aeroplanes.  At  the  present  time  there  are  four  privately  owned 
factories,  and  one  factory  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Japanese  Government 
that  are  turning  out  flying  machines  and  parts.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
these  firms  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  source  of  supply  for  aeroplane  spruce  centres  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  firms  referred  to  do  any  of  their  buying  direct  as 
business  is  done  through  the  medium  of  middlemen.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  aeroplane  spruce  is  brought  in  by  small  importers  here, 
but  this  business  usually  results  in  claims  as  the  inspectors  employed  by 
Japanese  factories  have  their  own  ideas  as  to  the  grading  of  the  spruce,  and 
although  purchases  are  made  by  importers  on  the  basis  of  class  "A"  British 
airboard  specifications,  this  does  not  hold  in  the  final  inspection  in  Japan; 
these  men  simply  go  through  the  shipment  and  pick  out  exactly  what  appears 
to  them  to  answer  their  requirements,  rejecting  the  balance  of  the  shipment. 
The  usual  specification  on  which  importers  here  buy  spruce  is  as  follows:  Clear 
spruce,  rough,  straight  grained;  4-inch  and  thicker;  6-inch  and  wider  (not 
exceeding  20  per  cent  of  6-inch) ;  18-inch  and  up  (not  more  than  15  per  cent 
12  feet  to  17  feet). 

There  is  a  consistent  demand  in  Japan  for  aeroplane  spruce,  and  if  the 
recently  published  estimates  of  the  Government  are  any  indication,  the  con- 
sumption will  increase  during  the  next  year.  Certain  Canadian  firms  have  been 
shipping  to  middlemen  here,  but  as  this  proved  unsatisfactory  they  are  now 
sending  regular  quantities  of  aeroplane  spruce  to  Japan  on  consignment  and  find 
that  by  allowing  inspection  in  Japan  to  be  final  a  much  better  price  is  obtain- 
able than  by  selling  to  midd/lemen. 

THE   NORTHERN   LUMBER   SEASON  ENDS 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  period  from  May  to  September,  1926, 
Japanese  vessels  brought  108,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber  to  Japan  from  the 
Siberian  maritime  provinces,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  further  40,000,000  board 
feet  will  arrive  before  the  close  of  the  present  shipping  season  at  the  end  of 
November.  Reports  from  Saghalien  are  to  the  effect  that  932  steamers  loaded 
approximately  1,252,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber  during  the  period  ending 
October  20,  and  that  the  total  quantity  to  be  shipped  from  Saghalien  to  Japan 
between  October  20  and  November  is  approximately  12,000,000  board  feet, 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  EXPORTS  FROM  SAGHALIEN 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  forest  lands  in  the  Japanese  half 
of  Saghalien  cover  2,000,000  chobu  (roughlv  5,000,000  acres),  and  contain 
560,000,000  koku  of  lumber  (about  67,200,000,000  board  feet).  Earlier  surveys 
placed  the  acreage  at  8,375,000  and  the  stand  of  timber  at  228,000,000.000  board 
feet.  The  result  of  this  survey  caused  the  Saghalien  Government  to  decide 
formally  to  alter  their  policy  and  restrict  the  amount  of  lumber  to  be  cut  to 
10,000,000  koku  (1  koku  =  120  feet  board  measure),  which  must  be  produced 
from  trees  9  inches  and  up  in  diameter.  This  regulation  becomes  effective  during 
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the  next  fiscal  year.  As  a  result  of  this  restriction  the  authorities  have  drawn 
up  the  following  plan  for  the  disposal  of  this  lumber. 

(1)  6,000,000  koku  to  be  allotted  to  pulp  manufacturing  plants  on  the 
island. 

(2)  1,200,000  koku  for  pulp  manufacturing  plants  other  than  those  on 
the  island. 

(3)  1,000,000  koku  for  lumber  mills  on  the  island. 

(4)  500,000  koku  to  take  care  of  the  general  demand  on  the  island. 

(5)  1,300,000  koku  for  general  use. 

Under  the  old  regulations  a  cut  of  12,000,000  koku,  or  1,440,000,000  board 
feet  per  annum  was  allowed. 

CHANGE  OF  METHOD  OF  MEASUREMENT 

The  footage  of  the  annual  cut  has  been  hitherto  determined  by  measure- 
ments of  the  timber  marketed.  In  future  the  measurements  will  be  made  on 
the  trees.  Difference  in  measurement,  it  is  believed,  will  lower  the  actual  volume 
of  exports  to  250,000  or  300,000  koku  and  reduce  the  marketable  total  of  all 
lumber  felled  to  about  6,000,000  koku. 

Japanese  lumbermen  declare  that  this  sudden  change  in  policy  will  greatly 
affect  about  3,000  persons  who  are  interested  directly  in  sawmills,  such  as 
woodsmen,  sawmill  hands,  stevedores,  and  merchants,  while  the  owners  of 
Japanese  steamers,  of  which  an  annual  total  of  1,000,000  tons  is  employed  in 
the  North  Sea  lumlber  trade,  will  be  hit.  Shipping  circles  declare  that  near  sea 
freights  will  fall  to  an  unprofitable  level,  and  that  many  vessels  will  conse- 
quently be  tied  up. 

PORTS  ON  THE  NORTHWEST  COAST  OF  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  November  5,  1926.' — As  recent  requests  have  been  received  from 
Canadian  exporters  for  data  regarding  the  ports  of  Fushiki  and  Niigata,  the 
following  information  may  be  of  some  general  interest: — 

PORT  OF  FUSHIKI 

The  port  of  Fushiki  is  situated  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Japan,  and  is 
the  most  important  port  in  the  north  for  communication  with  Toyama  and  other 
cities  in  the  interior.  In  addition  to  handling  merchandise  to  the  extent  of 
1,061,000  tons  valued  at  90,346,000  yen  annually,  it  is  an  important  port  of 
call  for  vessels  to  and  from  the  Hokkaido,  Karafuto  and  the  Russian  maritime 
provinces.  The  harbour  of  Fushiki  is  situated  at  the  southwest  of  Toyama 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Koyaibe  river.  Here  the  depth  of  water  is  generally 
adequate  to  shipping  needs  and  the  flow  is  not  rapid.  Vessels  entering  the 
harbour  of  Fushiki  are  protected  from  the  winds  and  rough  weather  practically 
throughout  the  whole  year,  although  the  period  from  January  to  March  is 
considered  the  stormy  season.  The  first  snow  falls  usually  about  the  first  of 
December,  but  it  is  seldom  that  vessels  are  held  up  for  loading  or  unloading 
on  account  of  rough  weather.  Fushiki  harbour  is  considered  fairly  safe,  and 
vessels  drawing  24  feet  of  water  may  enter  with  care.  Pilots,  stevedores  and 
lighters  are  available  at  moderate  charges,  the  fees  for  pilots  being  from  10  yen 
for  a  vessel  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  1,000  tons  to  45  yen  for  those  of  more  than 
6,000  tons  but  under  7,000  gross  tons.  Pure  water,  brought  down  from  the 
mountains  in  abundant  quantities,  is  available  for  vessels  calling  at  this  port. 
It  is  stored  in  a  municipal  tank  having  a  capacity  of  sixty  tons  and  is  supplied 
free  of  charge.  River  water  for  use  in  boilers  is  supplied  Iby  two  water  supply 
boats,  one  of  19  tons  and  the  other  of  21  tons.  The  charges  run  to  sixty  sen 
per  ton  without  regard  to  the  anchorage  of  the  vessel  being  supplied.    Coal  of 
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a  good  quality  is  stocked  here,  as  Fushiki  is  an  important  coaling  point  for  the 
Government  railways.  The  importation  of  coal  into  Fushiki  amounts  to  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  merchandise  handled  through  the  port.  The  coal  avail- 
able is  almost  entirely  Yuhari  from  the  Hokkaido  district,  and  Chikunen  coal 
from  Fukuoka.  The  consumption  of  coal  in  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Fushiki 
amounts  to  50,000  tons  annually,  and  a  large  supply  must  be  kept  on  hand. 

Lumber  is  one  of  the  principal  imports,  and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the 
year  1925,  20,000  tons  of  Pacific  coast  lumber  passed  through  this  port,  and  in 
addition  to  this  approximately  7,000  tons  of  Russian  maritime  province  lumber 
were  handled.  Large  squares  and  logs  are  the  principal  imports  from  Canada, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  baby  squares.  It  is  used  mainly  for  con- 
structional work  within  the  province,  and  the  lumber  is  unloaded  directly  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel  into  the  water.  There  are  no  direct  importers  of  lumber 
in  Fushiki  as  the  business  is  handled  by  importers  in  Kobe,  Osaka,  and  Tokyo 
who  finance  groups  of  Fushiki  lumber  dealers.  The  most  active  season  for 
lumber  imports  is  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn.  At  the  port  of  Fushiki 
there  are  a  number  of  important  industries,  the  most  outstanding  companies 
being  the  Oji  Paper  Mills  and  the  Kabafuto  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company,  both 
of  whom  consume  quantities  of  Saghalien  logs  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp. 

PORT  OF  NIIGATA 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  put  time  charters  into 
Niigata  during  the  fall  or  winter  season  as  rough  weather  is  often  encountered 
and  vessels  are  usually  held  up  on  account  of  bad  weather.  However,  the  local 
authorities,  in  conjunction  with  the  Government,  have  planned  and  are  now 
working  on  many  improvements  for  Niigata  harbour,  and  when  these  have  been 
carried  out  it  will  be  possible  to  accommodate  vessels  with  a  draught  up  to 
24  feet.  It  is  proposed  to  divert  the  Koakano  river  into  the  Japan  sea  about 
four  miles  above  Niigata,  thus  making  the  present  mouth  of  the  river  into  a 
lagoon,  and  to  dredge  to  a  depth  of  24  feet.  A  number  of  quays  that  can 
accommodate  vessels  drawing  20  feet  have  already  been  built,  but  as  the 
maximum  depth  over  the  channel  that  a  vessel  proceeding  to  the  buoys  would 
have  to  take  is  only  18  feet,  these  quays  are  not  of  much  use  at  the  present 
time.  However,  the  work  is  going  on,  and  it  is  hoped  in  a  short  time  to  make 
these  available  to  all  vessels  drawing  20  feet.  It  is  the  opinion  of  local  shipping 
men  that  while  Niigata  is  far  from  being  an  ideal  harbour,  it  is  at  the  present 
time  safe  for  vessels  drawing  up  to  17  feet  to  enter  and  discharge. 

The  most  advantageous  method  to  route  vessels  for  this  part  of  Japan  seems 
to  be  to  make  Fushiki  the  first  port  of  call  and  Niigata  the  second.  By  handling 
the  vessels  in  this  way  and  by  unloading,  at  Fushiki,  when  the  necessary  draught 
can  be  made,  they  could  enter  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Niigata  and  complete 
discharge  unhampered  by  rough  weather. 

PACKING  AND  LABELLING  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS  FOR  ARGENTINA 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  October  25,  1926.— The  Argentine  law  of  January  30,  1925, 
regarding  the  packing  and  labelling  of  food  products  has  now  been  definitely 
revised,  and  all  exporters  of  food  products  to  Argentina  are  requested  to  study 
its  requirements  as  goods  not  conforming  to  the  law  will  be  held  up  here  by  the 
customs  authorities. 

The  law  covers  all  substances  that  come  in  contact  with  food  products, 
defining  what  metals,  paints,  varnishes,  rubber  and  paper  may  be  used.  It  is 
necessary  for  all  preserves  capable  of  producing  an  acid  reaction  exceeding  an 
equivalent  of  six  cubic  centimetres  of  normal  sodium  hydrate  per  hundred 
grammes  of  the  substance  or  liquid  to  be  packed  in  tins  varnished  internally. 
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(The  previous  method  of  expressing  the  acidity,  as  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  Nos.  1168  and  1169,  of  June  19  and  26, 1926,  has  been  cancelled 
and  replaced  by  the  above.)  Before  sending  canned  goods  to  Argentina,  Cana- 
dian exporters  are  advised  to  have  their  products  analysed  for  acidity,  and  if 
the  limit  is  exceeded,  to  ship  only  in  internally  varnished  tins.  Article  12  details 
what  information  is  required  on  the  label,  and  careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  this  section. 

The  complete  law  is  given  below  and  any  Canadian  exporter  who  is  uncer- 
tain as  to  its  application  in  connection  with  his  products  should  apply  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires. 

PACKING  AND  LABELLING  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

(Decree  of  January  30,  1925,  modified  on  October  7,  1926) 

Article  1. — The  importation,  circulation  and  trade  in  federal  territory  and  districts  of 
vessels,  containers,  utensils  and  objects  which  are  to  be  in  contact  with  foods,  substances  to 
be  incorporated  with  same,  condiments  or  beverages;  those  employed  in  the  cooking  or 
preserving  of  same;  kitchen  and  table  utensils  in  general;  tubes,  piping  and  meters  for  the 
transfer  or  bottling  of  liquids,,  excepting  piping  for  drinking  water,  will  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  mentioned  in  these  regulations. 

Article  2. — The  objects  mentioned  in  article  1  may  only  be  made  with  the  following 
materials: — 

(a)  Steel,  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron. 

(b)  Copper  and  brass  covered  internally  with  a  coat  of  gold,  silver,  nickel  or  technically 
pue  tin,  the  following  being  exempt  from  this  ruling:  boilers,  mortars,  scale  plates  and 
weights. 

(c)  Unused  tinplate  perfectly  tinned  without  cohesion  solutions. 

(rf)  Pure  nickel  or  its  alloys  with  uninjurious  metals;  pure  aluminium  or  alloys  of 
aluminium  and  copper  containing  as  a  maximum  10  per  cent  of  this  last  metal. 

(e)  Alloys  containing  as  a  maximum  10  per  cent  of  lead,  covered  internally  with  a  coat 
of  gold,  silver,  nickel  or  technically  pure  tin. 

(/)  Enamelled  iron  and  baked  earthenware  varnished  internally  with  non-leaden  mix- 
tures or  thoise  that  do  not  yield  lead  or  other  injurious  compounds  in  a  boiling  solution  of 
acetic  acid  of  4  per  cent  during;  half  an  hour. 

(g)  Glazed  earthenware,  porcelain,  glass,  crystal,  marble,  wood,  wicker  and  other  unin- 
jurious, inoxidable  and  unattackable  materials. 

(h)  Unused  pasteboard  or  paper,  plain  or  coloured,  free  from  injurious  substances. 

(i)  Rubber,  india-rubber  and  similar  materials,  free  from  lead,  zinc,  antimony  and 
arsenic. 

(;')  Technically  pure  uninjurious  metals,  in  thin  sheets  for  wrapping  food  products. 

Article  3. — In  the  painting,  decorating  and  enamelling  of  the  vessels,  utensils  and  acces- 
sories, only  uninjurious  paints  will  be  permitted,  those  containing  antimony,  arsenic,  barium, 
cadmium,  copper,  chrome,  mercury,  lead,  uranium  and  zinc  in  soluble  form  being  prohibited. 

Article  4. — The  solder  and  materials  for  closing  the  vessels  or  utensils  must  be  consti- 
tuted : — 

(a)  With  tin  containing  as  a  maximum  1  per  cent  of  lead  and  0.01  per  cent  of  arsenic 
for  the  soldering  which  is  in  contact  with  the  product  packed. 

(6)  India-rubber  and  similar  materials  free  from  poisonous  substances. 

(c)  Unused  cork  and  similar  materials,  glass,  porcelain  and  other  uninjurious  materials. 

In  the  food-preserving  industry,  the  use  of  mechanical  closing  will  be  preferred. 

Article  5. — (a)  Metal  containers  for  pasty  food  products  or  those  packed  in  liquids  of 
acid  reaction  or  solutions  of  common  salt  or  brine,  must  be  coated  internally  with  a  pro- 
tecting varnish  free  from  poisonous  substances. 

When  coloured  papers  are  used  in  wrapping  food  products,  an  intermediate  paper  must 
be  used  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  food  with  the  former. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  pasty  preserves  or  those  in  liquids,  it  will  be  understood  by  acid 
reaction,  for  the  purposes  of  the  application  of  this  article,  that  which  exceeds  an  acidity 
equivalent  to  six  cubic  centimetres  of  normal  sodium  hydrate  per  cent  by  weight  of  the 
pasty  substance  or  of  the  liquid,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  Edible  oils  are  not  affected  by  the  requirements  of  this  article. 

Article  6. — The  metal  framework  of  syphons  of  gaseous  water  must  be  made: 

(a)  With  tin  or  its  alloys  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  antimony  and  not  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  lead. 

(b)  With  aluminium,  pure  or  mixed  with  copper  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  latter. 

(c)  With  pure  nickel  and  its  alloys  with  uninjurious  metals. 
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Article  7. — The  external  part  of  the  framework,  referred  to  in  article  6,  must  be  per- 
fectly nickelled.  The  internal  parts,  the  syphon  tubes,  spouts,  metal  tubes,  etc.,  that  will 
be  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  must  be  made  of  or  coated  with  technically  pure  tin,  or  tin 
that  contains  up  to  10  per  cent  of  antimony  and  is  free  from  poisonous  impurities. 

Framework  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  antimony  or  1  per  cent  of  lead  will  be 
permitted  providing  that  the  interior  parts  that  are  in  contact  with  the  liquid  have  a  coating 
more  than  one  millimetre  thick  of  technically  pure  tin  or  tin  mixed  with  up  to  10  per  cent 
of  antimony,  the  exterior  being  nickelled. 

Article  8. — The  rings  and  rubber  accessories  and  similar  materials  used  to  ensure  the 
closing  of  the  vessels  must  not  contain  poisonous  substances. 

Article  9. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  tin  which  contains  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  lead  or  other  imprities  and  less  than  one  hundredth  per  cent  of  arsenic  shall  be 
considered  as  technically  pure. 

Article  10. — The  metal  caps,  called  "Crown",  for  closing  vessels  that  contain  beverages, 
shall  be  made  with  nickelled  metals  or  with  newly  varnished  tinplate  and  shall  contain  a 
thin  plate  of  technically  pure  tin  or  first  quality  well  paraffined  cork  to  ensure  a  perfect 
closing. 

Article  11. — The  apparatus,  utensils,  containers  or  objects,  with  the  exception  of  bottles, 
which  are  to  be  in  contact  with  food  products  or  beverages,  must  have  engraved  or  stamped 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  country  of  origin  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  the  name 
of  the  agent  or  importer. 

Article  12. — The  vessels  for  food  products  or  beverages  must  carry  labels,  cards,  reading 
matter  or  marks  engraved,  stamped  or  perfectly  adhered  with  the  following  details,  in  printed 
letters  of  uniform  size,  prominence  and  colour: — 

(a)  Exact  designation  of  the  product,  in  Spanish. 

2.  Weight  or  net  volume  of  the  goods  advantageously  expressed  in  the  decimal  metric 
system. 

3.  Date  of  crop,  manufacture  or  packing,  showing  the  month  or  year  in  which  it  was 
done. 

4.  Country  or  region  of  origin. 

5.  Name  of  the  firm  or  proprietor  of  the  producing  establishment  or,  in  its  absence, 
that  of  the  agent,  representative  or  importer. 

(b)  1.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  clause  and  in  the  case  of  registered  commercial 
marks  or  labels,  additional  labels  containing  the  required  details  will  be  permitted. 

2.  Biscuits,  edible  oils,  spices,  condiments,  syrups  in  general,  fruit  juices,  caramels, 
lozenges,  hard  cheese,  fermented  and  alcoholic  beverages,  are  exempted  from  the  require- 
ments of  part  3  of  clause  (a). 

3.  Only  the  year  of  the  crop,  manufacture  or  packing  will  be  required  in  the  case  of 
coffee,  tea,  yerba  mate,  cocoa,  chocolates,  sweets,  and  soft  cheese  such  as  Gruyere,  Dutch,  etc. 

Article  13. — The  use  on  the  labels  of  the  vessels  of  all  terminology,  indications  or  print- 
ing that  could  mislead  the  buyer  of  the  goods,  either  in  quality,  origin  or  quantity,  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Article  14. — The  designations  to  which  article  12.  clause  (a),  refer  must  appear  on  the 
principal  cards  or  labels,  or  on  the  exterior  wrapping  with  which  the  products  are  delivered 
to  the  consumer. 

Article  15. — The  labels,  cards,  etc.,  of  the  vessels  can  also  carry  printing  in  foreign 
languages,  providing  that  it  is  a  true  translation  of  the  words  and  other  specifications  appear- 
ing in  Spanish.  For  these  designations  the  requirements  of  articles  12  and  13  of  the  present 
regulations  will  rule. 

Article  16. — Goods  that  are  imported  into  the  country  in  temporary  vessels,  to  be 
repacked  or  divided  here,  which  will  be  cleared  from  the  customs  conditionally  that  the 
proprietors  or  representatives  comply  strictly  with  the  previous  rulings,  are  exempted  from 
these  requirements. 

Article  17. — Any  other  special  accessory  used  in  the  preservation  and  protection  of  food 
products  or  beverages  and  that  is  in  contact  with  them,  must  be  free  from  all  injurious 

substances. 

Article  18— If  the  contents  of  the  vessels  can  undergo  further  changes  after  opening,  it 
must  be  stated  on  a  small  label  that  the  product  is  for  immediate  consumption. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Dutiable  Articles  Imported  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  by 

Letter  Post 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town, 
writes  under  date  of  November  5, 1926,  that  by  virtue  of  proclamation  No.  1889 
the  importation  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  by  letter  post  of  articles  liable 
to  customs  duty  will  be  prohibited  on  and  after  January  1,  1927.  This  pro- 
clamation does  not  affect  the  importation  of  dutiable  articles  by  parcel  post. 
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New  Zealand  Tariff  Ruling  Affecting  Rubber  Boots 

A  recent  New  Zealand  customs  decision  was  published,  to  the  effect  that 
"  Moscow  "  rubber  boots,  the  height  of  which  (with  the  tops  turned  up)  when 
measured  in  accordance  with  Tariff  Item  251  is  not  less  than  9^  inches,  are  free 
of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  (applicable  to  Canada)  and  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  These  are  the  rates  provided  for  in 
Item  251  of  the  New  Zealand  tariff  which  relates  to  gum  boots,  half  knee,  knee, 
or  thigh,  with  soles  either  of  leather  or  of  rubber,  and  measuring  not  less  than 
9i  inches  from  the  lowest  point  reached  by  the  line  of  the  top  of  the  upper  to  a 
horizontal  surface  on  which  the  boot  is  placed.  The  goods  are  subject  to  1  per 
cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by 
the  New  Zealand  Government  Railways,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are 
open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  are  as  follows: — 

New  Zealand  Government  Railways. — Steel  skylights,  and  steel  factory 
window  casements;  switch-gear,  junction  boxes,  motor  generator  sets,  etc. 
(Tenders  close  January  17,  1927.) 

Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Railway  Board,  Wellington, 
in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  as  follows: — 

Supply  and  delivery  of  one  nut  frazing  machine,  including  equipment,  as 
specified.    (Tenders  close  February  9,  1927.) 

The  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(refer  to  file  No.  29077). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough. 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1301.  Flour;  Wheat;  Canned  Salmon;  Condensed  Milk. — An  importer  in  Pirn  us 
Greece,  is  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  exporters  of  these  commodities. 

1302.  Antwerp  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  food- 
stuffs.  Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 
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1303.  Honey. — Amsterdam  commission  agent  desires  to  enter  into  relation  with  Cana- 
dian exporter. 

1304.  Evaporated  Apples. — Amsterdam  commission  agent  wishes  to  establish  connections 
with  Canadian  exporters. 

1305.  Apples. — A  firm  of  brokers  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  act  as  fruit  brokers 
and  agents  for  Canadian  apple  shippers  and  are  anxious  to  handle  consignments  on  behalf 
of  Canadian  exporters. 

1300.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Fruits.— An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  already  handling 
the  representation  of  packing  houses,  desires  to  secure  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of 
dried  and  evaporated  fruits. 

1307.  Canned  Salmon. — Dutch  importer  desires  quotations  on  red,  medium  red,  and 
good-quality  pink  salmon  under  own  labels  or  own  brand. 

1308.  Frozen  Eels. — Dutch  importer  desires  offers  on  frozen  eels  for  smoking  purposes. 

1309.  Frozen  Salmon. — Dutch  importer  desires  offers  on  frozen  salmon  (steelheads) . 

1310.  Frozen  Mackerel. — Dutch  importer  desires  quotations  on  large  frozen  mackerel. 

1311.  Fish. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Paramaribo,  Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana,  desire 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  codfish,  pickled  salmon,  and  canned  fish. 

1312.  Smoked  Herring. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  produce  merchants  are  interested  in  receiv- 
ing quotations,  as  buyers,  on  red  herrings,  put  up  in  barrels  weighing  from  62  to  64  pounds 
net  and  70  to  72  pounds  gross,  containing  approximately  250  fish.  Quotations  are  desired 
c.i.f.  Liverpool.    Also  quotations  c.i.f.  Naples.  Samples. 

Miscellaneous 

1313.  Black  Eye  Peas  and  Mummy  Peas. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  who  used  to 
import  black  eye  peas  and  mummy  peas  from  Canada  before  the  war  are  desirous  of 
re-establishing  Canadian  connections  in  these  products. 

1314.  Meat  Meal. — A  North  of  England  firm  dealing  in  animal  by-products  are  inter- 
ested, as  buyers,  in  receiving  quotations  on  meat  meal,  bone  meal,  and  bone  and  meat  meal 
mixed,  from  Canadian  exporters.  Quotations  desired  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Hamburg,  Rotterdam, 
and  Amsterdam,  along  with  samples  and  analysis.  Samples  of  two  grades  required  by  tyiis 
firm  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the 
inspection  of  interested  exporters.    (See  report  on  page  667  of  last  issue.) 

1315.  Animal  By-products. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  are  open  to  receive  offers 
of  uncut  animal  bones,  meat  meal,  and  bone  meal,  as  buyers.  Quotations  desired  c.i.f. 
United  Kingdom  ports  and  Hamburg.  In  case  of  meals,  analysis  and  samples  necessary. 
(See  report  in  last  issue,  page  666.) 

1316.  Sausage  Casings. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  the  packing  house  trade, 
desires  to  secure  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  sausage  casings. 

1317.  Bones. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  importers  are  interested  as  buyers  in  receiving 
quotations  on  cut  bones  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Shipment  to  include  thighs,  buttocks, 
round  blades,  round  and  flat  shins,  forelegs.  Would  also  entertain  offers  of  round  and  flat 
shins  separately.  Quotations  to  be  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam.  Average 
weight  por  100  bones  must  be  given.    (See  report  in  last  issue,  page  667.) 

1318.  Bones. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  are  interested  in  having  Canadian  quota- 
tions on  cut  bones  for  manufacturing  purposes,  including  round  and  flat  shanks,  buttocks, 
blades,  clods,  and  thighs.  Average  weight  per  100  bones  required.  Also  interested  in  uncut 
bones  f  ir  glue  making,  such  as  knuckles,  jaws,  sculls,  ribs,  etc.  (See  report  in  last  issue, 
page  667.) 

1319.  Hair. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  are  open  to  receive  offers,  as  buyers,  for 
dyed  and  undyed  hog  hair  and  cattle  hair.  Samples  necessary.  Quotations  desired  c.i.f. 
United  Kingdom  ports.    (See  last,  issue,  page  666.) 

1320.  Hair. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  in  the  market  as  buyers  for  undyed  hog  hair,  cattle 
and  hcr^e  tail  hair,  the  latter  without  bone.  Approximate  percentage  of  white  hail  ro  be 
given.  Quotations  desired  c.i.f.  Antwerp  and  Hamburg.    (See  report  in  last  issue,  page  666.) 

1321.  Hair. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  hair  merchants  are  open  to  receive  offers  of  properly 
cured  hog  hair,  as  buyers.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  necessaiy.  Also  willing  to 
consider  horse  tail  and  mane  hair.    (See  report  in  last  issue,  page  666.) 

1322.  Acetate  of  Lime. — A  London  firm  of  chemical  merchants  invite  offers  from  actual 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  acetate  of  lime. 

1323.  Writing  Paper. — Dutch  firm  desire  offers  on  cheap  writing  paper,  weighing  60  to 
120  grams  per  square  metre.  Price  ci.f.  Rotterdam  $10.80  per  100  kilos.  (Samples  at  Depart- 
ment.) 

1324.  Newsprint  (Plain). — Dutch  importer  desires  quotations  on  plain  newsprint, 
weighing  50  to  80  grams  per  square  metre.     Price  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  $6.40  per  100  kilcs. 

(Samples  on  file.) 

1325.  Newsprint  (Glazed). — Dutch  firm  desire  quotations  on  glazed  newsprint,  weighing 
from  55  to  80  grams  per  square  metre.  Price  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  $6.60  to  $6.70  per  100  kilos. 
(Samples  on  file.) 
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1326.  Patent  Medicines. — Anglo-Dutch  commission  house  with  good  connection  among 
druggists  desire  agency  for  patent  medicine  lines. 

1327.  Dry  Goods. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Paramaribo,  Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana, 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  dry  goods. 

1328.  Ropes. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Paramaribo,  Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana, 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  ropes. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  6,  1926 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all 
exchanges  foi  the  week  ending  December  6,  1926.    Those  for  the 
November  29;  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho -Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  ..  ,  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore.  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


Parity 
00  *4.86| 
.1390 


.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
1.080 
.193 


.14125 

.498 

.3709 

2s. 

$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.193 

4.87| 
1. 

1. 
1. 
1. 

1. 

1. 
.708 
.4020 

4.86? 
.567 


November  29, 
1926 
$4.83| 
.1391 
.0296 
.0252 
.0370 
.3997 
.0428 
.1514 
.0520 
.1929 
.2377 
.0125 
.2525 
.2668 
.2663 
.1412 
.4912 
.4525 
.3625 
.9985 
.4640 
.4062 
.1244 


has  furnished 
the  principal 

week  ending 

Week  Ending 

December  6, 

1926 
$4.8515 

.1391 

.0296 

.0252 

.0391 

.3998 

.0434 

.1523 

.0520 

.1930 

.2378 

.0133 

.2549 

.2670 

.2664 

.1412 

.4905 

.4525 

.3625 
1.0003 

.4715 

.4075 

.1200 


4.8275 


4.8275 


1.0162—1.0037  1.0037—1.0163 


.6025 
.4012 
3.5800 
.5662 


.6025 
.4012 
3.5700 
.5650 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Dec.  15;  Montnairn,  Dec.  23;  Montclare,  Dec.  31;  Meta- 
gama,  Jan.  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Bosworth,  Dec.  21;  Batsford,  Jan.  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Raider.  Dec.  16;  Canadian  Rancher,  Dec.  27;  Canadian  Aviator,  Jan.  5 — all  C.G.M.M. 
(via  Halifax). 

To  Glasgow. — Gracia,  Dec.  17;  Carmia,  Dec.  24;  Moveria,  Jan.  7 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;  Brandon,  Dec.  18;  Berwyn,  Jan.  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Clairlon. 
Oriole  Line,  Jan.  1. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  15. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Manchester  Liners.  Dec.  25. 

To  Hull— Comino,  Furness,  Withy,  Dec.  18. 
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To  Avonmouth. — Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  LiDe,  Dec.  16;  Kearney,  Dec.  18; 
Clairton,  Jan.  1 — both  Oriole  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Mariner,  Dec.  15;  Canadian 
Victor,  Dec.  29;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Jan.  12— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Dec.  22. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Dec.  15;  Bolingbroke,  Jan.  8 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cana- 
dian Raider,  Dec.  16;  Canadian  Rancher,  Dec.  27;  Canadian  Aviator,  Jan.  5 — all  C.G.M.M. 
(via  Halifax). 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Hada,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Dec.  22. 

To  Hamburg. — Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  2;  Cairngowan,  Dec.  15;  Cairndhu, 
Dec.  22;  Scatwell,  Jan.  4— all  Thomson  Line;  Birk,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd., 
Dec.  30. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valreale,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Dec.  20. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Otarama,  New  Zealand  SS.,  Dec.  20. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Dec.  19. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Texas,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  13;  Canadian  Runner, 
Jan.  5— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  East  African  and  Indian  Ports  (Aden,  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta). — Kasama,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Dec.  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  13. 
To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool.— Baltic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  13. 
To  iondon  and  Hull. — Comino,  Dec.  18;  Bay  State,  Jan.  10 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Dec.  27;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  10 — both 
Furness  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Dec.  18;   Newfoundland,  Dec.  29— both  Furness,  Withy. 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Dec.  18;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  29— both  Furness,  Withy; 
Farnortii,  Farquhar  SS.,  Dec.  18,  Jan.  1. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
Dec.  21,  Jan.  4. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  24;  Canadian  Volun- 
teer (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Jan.  7— both  C.G.M.M.;   Chignecto,  R.M.S.P.,  Dec.  31. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  Dec.  18, 
Canadian  Forester.  Jan.  8 — both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Dec.  29. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston,,  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaican  Ports. — Andalusia, 
Pickford  &  Black,  Dec.  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  C.G.M.M.,  Dec.  28. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Explorer,  C.G.M.M.,  Dec.  24. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Atago  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Dec.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific.  Dec.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Dec.  16;  Protesilaus,  Jan.  6 — both 
Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Alabama   Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 

Kaisha,  Dec.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tsingtau. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 

Kaisha,  Dec.  17. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva.  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Dec.  15;  Niagara,  Jan.  12— 
both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Hull. — City  of  Singapore,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Dec.  15. 

To  Manchester. — London  Shipper,  Dec.  23;  Southwestern  Miller,  Jan.  11 — both  Man- 
chester Liners. 

To  \Vest  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  11. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  Dec.  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — West.  Cajoot,  Dec.  17;  West  Nwaria,  Dec.  30 
— both  American-Australian  Orient  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  11. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyright  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 

Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 

Patent  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 

Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercia 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1826).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English ) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.F.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 

Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66  Upper 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.    Room  No.  2,   Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 

Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory   includes   Straits    Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address.  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South -Eartern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Soott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 

cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1926. 
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GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  EVAPORATED  APPLES 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgeess 

Hamburg  November  20,  1926. — Last  season  a  satisfactory  business  was 
developed  with  Germany  in  Canadian  evaporated  apple  rings.  The  Canadian 
trade  returns  show  an  export  of  dried  apples  to  Germany  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  last  August  amounting  to  1,805.385  pounds  valued  at  $184,229. 
In  addition  a  total  of  2,268,663  pounds  were  exported  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
of  this  quantity  a  considerable  proportion  would  be  consumed  in  Germany. 
These  two  countries  received  three-fourths  of  the  total  quantity  of  dried  apples 
exported  from  Canada  last  season. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  CONNECTIONS 

The  quality  of  Canadian  evaporated  rings  shipped  from  Canada  last  season 
was  uniformly  good.  Since  the  Canadian  prices  ranged  usually  about  half  a 
cent  per  pound  below  New  York  State  quotations,  a  very  good  demand  arose 
for  the  Canadian  product.  This  has  led  to  a  great  many  inquiries  from  German 
dried  fruit  agents  who  are  anxious  to  secure  connections  for  Canadian  evaporated 
apple  rings. 

The  very  large  number  of  inquiries  from  Germany  received  by  Canadian 
exporters  of  evaporated  apples  must  have  been  even  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
some  firms.    The  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  has 
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also  had  to  deal  with  many  more  applications  for  the  agency  of  a  Canadian 
supplier  than  there  are  exporters  in  the  Dominion  of  the  above  product.  A  few 
of  these  inquiries  have  emanated  from  some  of  the  best  type  of  Hamburg  com- 
mission agents  in  the  dried  fruit  trade,  and  if  any  Canadian  exporting  firm 
should  be  desirous  of  representation  in  Germany  they  can  be  placed  in  touch 
with  suitable  agents. 

Unfortunately  the  prospects  for  continued  large  shipments  of  evaporated 
apple  rings  from  Canada  to  Germany  during  the  present  season  are  not  very 
bright.  Owing  to  the  short  crop  in  Ontario  the  evaporators  in  that  province 
would  appear  to  have  only  small  stocks  available  for  export,  and  at  present 
prices  it  is  reported  that  more  money  can  be  realized  in  the  domestic  market 
than  by  shipments  to  Germany.  Similar  considerations  would  appear  to  apply  to 
Nova  Scotia,  although  small  orders  have  recently  been  accepted  from  Germany 
by  Nova  Scotia  evaporators,  who  are  experiencing  difficulties  in  obtaining  steam- 
ship space.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  likely  that  any  large  trade  will  be 
done  this  season  in  the  shipment  of  Canadian  evaporated  apples  to  Germany, 
but  it  may  nevertheless  be  of  value  to  review  the  German  market  requirements 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  by  Canadian  shippers  during  the  past 
season. 

IMPORTS  INTO  HAMBURG 

Hamburg  is  the  largest  market  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  dried  fruits. 
A  very  large  trade  is  done  with  California  in  all  kinds  of  dried  fruits,  but  for 
evaporated  apples  New  York  State  is  also  an  important  source  of  supply.  It  is 
only  last  year  that  Canadian  evaporated  apples  became  well  known  in  this 
market,  although  one  Canadian  apple  exporter  has  done  business  with  this  port 
for  many  years  and  the  leading  Hamburg  importers  are  familiar  with  the  quality 
of  his  shipments. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Hamburg  importers  handle  around  150,000  boxes 
of  evaporated  apples  a  season.  The  following  table  gives  the  official  statistics 
of  the  imports  into  Germany  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples  and  pears  and 
usable  dried  apple  and  pear  waste  during  the  year  1925  and  the  first  nine  months 
of  1926:— 

Imports  into  Germany 

January  to 
1925         September,  1926 
Lbs.  Lbs. 

Dried  and  evaporated  apples  and  pears: 


Unitod  States   10,333,180  9,000,860 

Canada     440,660 

Other  countries   1,467,180  298,100 


Total   11,800,360  9,739,620 

Usable  dried  apple  and  pear  waste : 

.  United  States   2,235,200  2,725,800 

Other  countries   345,400  901,560 


Total   2,580,600  3,627,360 


Previous  to  this  year  the  imports  of  evaporated  apples  from  Canada  were 
included  under  the  head  of  "other  countries". 

The  above  figures  of  imports  into  Germany  include  the  quantities  imported 
through  Rotterdam  and  other  ports  besides  Hamburg.  They  serve  to  indicate, 
however,  the  extent  of  the  consumption  in  Germany  of  dried  fruits.  Taking 
the  crop  year  as  a  basis,  the  total  imports  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples  and 
pears  into  Germany  during  the  period  from  October,  1925,  to  September,  1926, 
amounted  to  13,007,280  pounds,  or  approximately  260,000  boxes,  of  which  the 
bulk  would  be  comprised  of  evaporated  apple  rings  from  North  America. 
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GRADES  AND  PACKING  REQUIRED 

The  grades  of  evaporated  apple  rings  imported  into  Hamburg  are  mostly 
"Extra  Choice"  from  California,  "Prime"  from  New  York  State,  and  "Standard" 
from  Canada.  The  "  Choice  "  grade  of  New  York  State  apples  is  practically 
in  no  demand,  importers  considering  the  difference  between  this  grade  and 
"Prime"  as  too  insignificant  to  warrant  the  extra  price.  The  same  would  apply 
to  the  Canadian  "Choice"  grade  unless  under  the  new  standards  a  definite  prefer- 
ence could  be  established  for  this  grade  over  "Standard". 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  Hamburg  are  comprised  of  the  grades 
mentioned  above.  The  remaining  10  per  cent  consists  of  "Fancy"  evaporated 
apples,  but  in  this  grade  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  in  one  particular  brand 
of  New  York  State  evaporated  apples.  This  brand  has  such  a  firm  footing  in 
the  market  that  importers  are  prepared  to  pay  a  premium  of  up  to  10  per  cent 
over  other  brands.  The  business  in  fancy  apples  is  therefore  chiefly  a  question 
of  a  well-introduced  brand.  Customers  for  this  grade  are  not  numerous  and 
require  a  brand  that  is  regularly  offered  throughout  the  season  and  on  the  uni- 
form quality  of  which  they  can  absolutely  rely. 

Most  of  the  fancy  evaporated  apples  imported  are  "faced",  for  which  an 
extra  \  cent  per  pound  over  unfaced  is  charged.  The  boxes  of  faced  fancy  apple 
rings  are  lined  with  laced  paper  and  with  a  sheet  of  waxed  paper  on  the  top. 

Recently  fancy-grade  apple  rings  have  been  imported  packed  in  boxes  of 
25  pounds  net,  for  which  an  extra  quarter  or  half  a  cent  a  pound  is  charged 
over  the  50-pound  boxes.  This  is  something  new  and  only  applies  to  the  fancy 
grade.  The  sale  of  fancy  or  any  other  grade  of  evaporated  apples  to  Germany 
in  1-pound  cartons  or  any  other  packages  than  the  50-  or  25-pound  boxes  is  out 
of  the  question,  there  being  no  demand  in  the  trade  for  smaller  packages,  which 
only  add  to  the  cost.  The  25-pound  box  can  only  be  used  for  the  fancy  grade. 
All  other  grades  should  continue  to  be  shipped  in  boxes  of  50  pounds  net. 

CANADIAN  GRADES 

Up  to  the  present  only  Canadian  Government  Standard  grade  of  evaporated 
apple  rings  has  been  shipped  to  Germany.  This  grade  is  considered  the  equiva- 
lent to  New  York  State  Prime.  Unfortunately  the  Canadian  Standard  grade  is 
not  so  well  known  in  the  market  as  the  New  York  State  and  Californian  grades. 
For  this  reason  Canadian  Standard  does  not  realize  as  high  a  price  as  New  York 
State  Prime,  although  importers  admit  that  good  lots  of  Canadian  Government 
Standard  are  as  good  in  quality  as  the  best  New  York  State  Prime  or  even  as 
good  as  New  York  State  Choice. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
variability  in  the  Canadian  Standard  grade,  the  difference  in  value  amounting 
up  to  10  per  cent  between  low-  and  high-grade  Standard  apple  rings.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  rewritten  Canadian  Government  Standard  grades  with  their  more  rigid 
definitions  will  counteract  this  variability.  This  should  assist  in  making  the 
Canadian  grades  better  known  in  the  German  market  and  in  removing  the 
present  price  discount  to  which  Canadian  Government  Standard  apple  rings  are 
subject  as  compared  with  New  York  State  Prime. 

It  must  be  realized  that  whereas  the  Hamburg  importers  are  now  fully 
familiar  with  the  quality  of  Canadian  Government  Standard  apple  rings,  the 
same  does  not  apply  to  their  customers  in  the  interior.  This  makes  it  easier  for 
them  to  resell  New  York  State  Prime  than  the  Canadian  product.  Moreover, 
the  New  York  exporters  sometimes  also  sell  subject  to  Hamburg  arbitration 
and  with  allowance  for  loss  of  weight  exceeding  1  per  cent  as  against  sales  of 
Canadian  apple  rings  on  Government  certificates  and  certified  weights.  These 
facts  help  to  explain  the  higher  price  realized  for  New  York  State  evaporated 
apple  rings  as  compared  with  the  Canadian  product  which  is  similar  or  even 
superior  in  quality. 
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Canadian  Government  Standard  apple  rings  are  often  used  in  this  market 
for  mixing  with  other  dried  fruits,  for  which  purpose  they  are  stated  to  be  especi- 
ally suitable  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  they  are  small  in  size,  but  the  chief 
reason  would  appear  to  be  that  they  are  not  so  well  known  as  the  United  States 
apple  rings  and  hence  are  not  in  the  same  demand  among  the  smaller  dealers. 

When  the  Canadian  Government  Standard  grade  was  first  introduced  to 
this  market  there  was  some  confusion  from  the  fact  that  the  word  "Standard" 
is  associated  with  an  inferior  grade  of  Californian  evaporated  apples.  Any  mis- 
apprehension on  this  score  may  now  be  said  to  be  removed,  particularly  as  a 
result  of  the  large  quantity  of  Canadian  Government  Standard  apple  rings  sold 
last  season. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  New  York  State  Prime  and  Californian 
Extra  Choice  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  unanimity  among  the  trade  in  Germany. 
The  evaporated  apple  rings  from  Eastern  Canada  and  New  York  State  are  con- 
sidered more  suitable  for  the  market  requirements,  being  manufactured  from 
sour  stock,  but  when  Californian  prices  are  lower,  as  at  present,  larger  quantities 
of  West  Coast  apple  rings  are  usually  purchased.  The  latter  are  reported  to 
have  the  advantage  of  being  normally  lighter  in  colour  and  the  certificates  cover- 
ing shipments  from  California  are  well  regarded. 

TRADE  METHODS 

The  New  York  State  and  Canadian  exporters  often  quote  per  100  pounds  or 
cents  per  pound,  the  Californian  shippers  per  50  kilogrammes  (110  pounds)  cash 
against  documents  c.i.f.  Hamburg.  The  leading  New  York  State  firms  quote 
also  per  50  kilogrammes,  but  there  is  no  great  advantage  in  doing  so,  as  both 
methods  of  quoting  are  familiar  to  the  trade  and  the  packing  in  50-pound  boxes 
favours  quotations  in  cents  per  pound. 

In  order  to  do  business  in  dried  fruits  with  Hamburg,  it  is  necessary  to 
appoint  an  agent  or  broker  who  can  book  orders  on  the  basis  of  cabled  quota- 
tions. The  usual  agent's  commission  is      per  cent. 

Some  Canadian  exporters  only  ship  to  Germany  in  carload  lots  of  600  boxes. 
This  is  a  disadvantage  and  restricts  the  agent,  who  can  only  accept  orders  for 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred  boxes  when  he  is  certain  of  consolidating  a  number  of 
such  orders  into  carload  lots.  The  large  United  States  shippers  are  prepared  to 
accept  orders  of  any  size  and  attend  themselves  to  the  consolidation  of  shipments. 

Certain  Canadian  exporters  draw  on  their  agents,  but  it  is  always  prefer- 
able to  draw  on  the  buyers,  leaving  it  to  the  agent  to  adjust  any  difficulties. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  executing  German 
orders  for  dried  fruits  is  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  contract  to  the  letter. 
The  importers  are  very  prone  to  take  advantage  of  technicalities  when  the 
market  goes  against  them  since  the  placing  of  the  order.  If  therefore  the  con- 
tract calls  for  shipment  from  place  of  production  within  a  particular  period,  it 
is  always  essential  that  the  shipping  documents  and  inspection  certificates 
should  be  made  out  and  signed  during  that  particular  period.  The  shipping 
documents  should  show  when  the  goods  left  the  place  of  production,  and  hence 
it  is  preferable  to  have  these  made  out  at  that  point  rather  than  at  the  port  of 
shipment  by  steamer. 

Care  and  attention  to  these  small  details  are  most  important  if  trouble  is 
to  be  avoided  when  the  goods  arrive  in  Hamburg. 

If  a  shipment  is  going  to  a  number  of  buyers  and  the  documents  are  sent 
to  the  agent,  it  is  necessary  to  include  several  copies  of  the  inspection  certificate, 
so  that  a  copy  can  be  handed  to  each  buyer.  If  identification  marks  could  be 
included  on  the  certificates  it  would  be  to  advantage. 

With  regard  to  quality,  the  above  remarks  on  the  grades  in  demand  will 
indicate  the  requirements  of  the  market.  The  chief  essential  is  in  regard  to 
colour:  no  evaporated  apple  rings  should  be  exported  to  Germany  which  arc 
dark  or  brownish  in  colour  at  time  of  shipment. 
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PRESENT  PRICES 

Present  quotations  for  evaporated  apple  rings  from  New  York  State  and 
California  are  as  follows: — 

New  York  State  Prime: 

November/December   101  cents  per  lb. 

January/February   10|  cents  per  lb. 

Californian : 

Choice   $10.25  per  50  kg.  (110  lbs.) 

Extra  choice   10.70  per  50  kg.  (110  lbs.) 

Prices  have  advanced  from  the  low  level  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  even  at 
the  existing  level  it  would  be  difficult  to  sell  Canadian  evaporated  apple  rings 
at  a  satisfactory  price.  For  this  reason  no  offers  from  Ontario  evaporators  are 
reported. 

OPENINGS  FOR  EVAPORATED  QUARTERS 

The  Hamburg  dried  fruit  importers  have  an  interest  only  in  evaporated 
apple  rings  and  slices  and  practically  no  evaporated  apple  quarters  are  sold  to 
Hamburg.  On  the  other  hand,  Rotterdam  takes  a  considerable  quantity  of  dried 
apple  quarters  and  these  are  resold  to  German  dealers  in  the  Rhineland  and 
the  districts  bordering  Holland.  Before  the  war  a  small  business  was  developing 
in  Hamburg  with  dried  quarters,  but  at  present  it  is  stated  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  sell  this  product  to  the  Hamburg  importers,  who  require 
only  the  rings  and  slices. 

MARKET  FOR  CORES  AND  SKINS 

There  is  a  good  opening  in  Germany  for  dried  apple  cores  and  skins  from 
evaporating  plants.  These  are  used  in  large  quantities  by  the  jam  and  marma- 
lade factories  and  the  annual  requirements  in  Germany  and  Holland  are  esti-. 
mated  at  3,000  tons.  Practically  the  only  source  of  supply  is  the  United  States 
and  the  efforts  of  agents  to  secure  supplies  from  Canada  have  been  unavailing. 
The  business  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  one  Hamburg  agent,  who  has  a  sub-agent 
in  Rotterdam.  Since  he  has  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  quantities  from  the 
United  States,  this  agent  is  most  desirous  of  forming  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  either  direct  or  through  his  representative  in  New  York.  The  name 
and  address  of  this  Hamburg  agent  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  file  No.  T.C.-7-108). 

Dried  apple  cores  and  skins  for  this  market  must  be  made  from  sour  stock. 
They  should  be  packed  in  second-hand  jute  bags  of  either  20  or  25  kilogrammes 
(44  or  55  pounds) .  Old  cement  bags  are  reported  to  be  largely  used  by  United 
States  exporters.  The  net  weight  of  the  contents  should  be  marked  on  the  bags 
to  prevent  confusion  in  the  case  of  receipt  of  different  shipments  packed  in  bags 
containing  various  quantities. 

Cores  and  skins  are  usually  sold  by  the  Hamburg  agent  direct  to  the  jam 
factories  in  lots  of  30  to  120  tons  cash  against  documents  c.i.f.  Hamburg  or  Rot- 
terdam. The  present  price  is  around  $6  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  c.i.f.  Rot- 
terdam, which  represents  an  advance  from  $5.15,  the  price  ruling  in  August. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  November  29,  1926. — The  general  improvement  in  German  trade 
conditions  has  continued  during  the  past  two  months.  The  coal  strike  in 
Great  Britain  has  now  been  recognized  as  a  very  important  factor  in  assisting 
Germany  to  recover  from  the  economic  crisis  of  last  winter  more  rapidly  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  receipt  of  support  was  1,309,000  on  Novem- 
ber 1  as  against  1,549,000  two  months  previously.    Recent  reports  confirm 
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decreasing  unemployment  in  the  industrial  centres,  but  an  increase  in  agri- 
cultural districts  due  to  seasonal  influences. 

Railway  car  loadings  are  now  about  50  per  cent  greater  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  part  of  the  increase  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
increased  coal  traffic.  In  the  first  week  of  November  the  daily  car  loadings 
amounted  to  an  average  of  57,131  tons  for  coal  and  92,915  tons  for  other 
freight  or  a  total  of  150,046  tons  as  against  101,800  tons  for  all  goods  last 
January. 

The  improvement  in  trade  conditions  has  brought  about  a  very  great 
increase  in  imports.  The  trade  statistics  for  October  show  an  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  for  the  fourth  time  this  year.  The  following  table  giving 
the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  of  goods,  excluding  gold  and  silver,  will 
indicate  the  tendencies  of  German  trade: — 


Imports  Exports 

Month  Reichsmarks  Reichsmarks 

January   707,308,000  794,638.000 

February   661,740,000  782,952,000 

March   645,264,000  923,140,000 

April   723,085,000  779,308,000 

May   702,760,000  729,571,000 

June   791,924,000  758,756,000 

July   942,077,000  821,279,000 

August   919,727,000  833,917.000 

September   823,419,000  836  370.000 

October   990,116,000  879,762,000 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  value  of  exports  has  been  well  maintained 
in  recent  months.  Among  the  finished  manufactured  exports  showing  increases 
in  October  were  rolling-mill  products,  iron  and  steel  goods,  miscellaneous  chem- 
icals, leather  goods,  dyes  and  paper  and  paper  goods,  while  exports  of  machinery 
and  finished  textiles  declined.  Coal  has  accounted  chiefly  for  the  recent 
increased  exports  of  raw  and  semi-manufactured  products.  Among  imports 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  October  in  the  importations  of  textile  materials 
as  well  as  in  the  general  group  of  food  and  drinks. 

The  money  market  has  remained  remarkably  easy  and  low  rates  have  pre- 
vailed for  both  daily  and  monthly  money.  The  private  discount  rate  has  been 
reduced  to  4f  per  cent.  During  October  the  stock  market  was  very  active 
and  nearly  all  classes  of  shares  were  affected.  The  share  index  of  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  rose  from  110.45  on  September  11  to  133.47  on  November  6. 
There  has  since  been  a  reaction  and  in  recent  weeks  the  market  has  been  dull, 
so  that  the  share  index  on  November  20  declined  to  130.11. 

The  reports  from  the  various  industries  for  the  month  of  October  were 
indicative  of  the  general  improvement  in  trade  conditions.  The  daily  output 
of  coal  in  the  Ruhr  district  amounted  in  October  to  391,700  tons  as  against 
275,100  in  September.  Mine  stocks  of  coal  are  entirely  liquidated  and  those 
of  coke  reduced  to  1,900,000  tons.  Increases  in  production  are  also  reported 
from  the  Upper  Silesian  coal  fields  and  the  Central  German  brown  coal  districts. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  trade  important  foreign  orders  have  been  secured  for 
pig  iron,  but  the  domestic  demand  is  only  active  in  the  case  of  certain  special 
factories.  The  market  for  cast  iron  is  still  dull.  The  position  of  the  iron 
works  and  the  rolling  mills  generally  is  more  satisfactory  and  improved  trade 
is  reported  in  most  branches.  The  domestic  market  for  half-finished  products 
has  been  ifnproved  through  the  receipt  of  orders  from  the  railways.  On  the 
average  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  is  more  than  25  per  cent  greater  than 
in  January. 

The  position  in  the  machine  tool  and  machinery  industries  is  still  unsatis- 
factory. Some  important  orders  for  machinery  were  secured  towards  the  end 
of  October.  The  agricultural  machinery  factories  complain  of  the  restricted 
home  demand.   The  ship-yards  report  increased  activity.    The  motor-car  indus- 
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try  is  also  better  occupied,  although  the  market  is  still  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
electro-technical  industry  regular  activity  is  reported,  assisted  by  Russian  orders 
for  heavy  installations. 

The  most  marked  improvement  is  noted  in  the  textile  industry.  Stocks 
had  been  so  reduced  during  the  trade  depression  that  general  buying  has  now 
had  to  be  resumed.  The  chief  interest  has  been  in  clothing  articles  for  the 
working  population,  but  the  improved  demand  has  spread  to  nearly  all  branches 
of  the  textile  industry.  The  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  also  satisfactory,  especially 
in  respect  to  the  cheaper  lines. 

TRADE   WITH  RUSSIA 

The  placing  of  orders  from  Russian  organizations  under  the  state  credit 
scheme  is  reported  to  be  proceeding  satisfactorily,  although  certain  industries 
have  been  disappoitned  in  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  expected  demand  from 
Russia  for  their  products.  According  to  the  publication  Ost  Express,  the  Russian 
orders  placed  under  the  above  credit  scheme  amounted  on  November  20  to  a 
total  of  R.M.  112,600,000.  Of  this  amount  R.M.  26,600,000  were  orders  for 
machine  tools,  R.M.  56,200,000  for  mechanical  equipment,  R.M.  27,100,000  for 
power  installations,  and  R.M.  1,700,000  for  measuring  instruments.  Nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  amount  involved  credits  of  four  years  and  the  remainder  two 
years'  credit.  The  orders  placed  have  almost  utilized  the  whole  of  the  first 
quota  of  R.M.  120,000,000  agreed  to  by  the  first  banking  consortium,  but  a  new 
arrangement  has  been  concluded  for  the  further  financing  of  R.M.  110,000,000 
under  the  scheme.  The  German  Government  originally  made  its  credit  to  Russia 
of  R.M.  300,000,000,  partially  guaranteed  by  the  state,  available  until  the  end 
of  this  year  and  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether  the  period  for  taking  up  the 
credits  will  be  extended. 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  FOOD  PRODUCTS  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 
apples 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  23,  1926. — Brazil  is  an  important  market  for 
fresh  apples,  which  are  not  grown  locally  and  are  greatly  appreciated  as  a  varia- 
tion from  the  tropical  fruits  indigenous  to  the  country.  The  market  is  especially 
interesting  as  it  is  open  all  the  year  round.  Apples  from  Argentina  are  admitted 
duty  free,  and  the  United  States  also  benefits  by  this  privilege  under  most- 
favoured-nation treatment,  arranged  by  a  yearly  exchange  of  notes.  This  is  the 
only  item  on  which  United  States  goods  receive  a  preference  over  Canadian.  The 
duties  on  apples  other  than  from  Argentina  and  the  United  States  amount  to 
100  reis  per  kilo.,  a  14  per  cent  tare  being  allowed  for  cases.  This  duty  at  present 
exchange  of  8$300  works  out  at  about  330  reis  paper  per  kilo. 

At  first  sight  this  preference  would  appear  to  make  importation  in  competi- 
tion with  United  States  apples  impossible.  A  test  of  the  market,  however,  indi- 
cates that  this  is  not  necessarily  true,  as  quotations  received  here  on  British 
Columbia  apples  indicate  the  possibility  of  business.  Business  can  be  done  at 
date  of  writing  on  a  basis  of  $4.50  per  case  for  extra  Delicious  c.i.f.  Rio.  United 
States  quotations  on  Delicious  are  $5.35,  on  terms  of  sixty  days'  date.  Buyers 
will  not  clear  the  apples  as  American  apples  are  sold  landed,  and  importers 
handling  the  Canadian  product  would  have  to  clear  them  and  sell  at  American 
landed  prices.  American  apples  sold  here  are  for  the  most  part  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  as  these  are  shipped  by  rail  to  New  York  for  transhipment  by  direct 
refrigerated  steamers  to  Rio,  it  would  appear  that  Ontario  boxed  apples  might 
be  able  to  save  enough  on  the  freight  to  New  York  to  compensate  for  the  United 
States  preference. 
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The  type  of  case  in  demand  is  the  standard  case  as  used  in  the  Hood  River 
district.  Apples  are  wrapped,  and  they  are  shipped  in  the  usual  refrigerated 
space,  and  they  arrive  in  good  condition  if  fresh  when  shipped.  Wenatchee  dis- 
trict banana  apples  taken  from  storeage  here  a  month  ago  and  kept  in  ordinary 
atmosphere  at  about  75°  to  80°  F.  are  still  undamaged  in  appearance  although 
rather  soft.  At  the  prices  quoted  an  important  business  could  be  done  if  regular 
shipments  could  be  made.  In  1925  the  United  States  shipped  fresh  apples  to 
Brazil  to  a  value  of  $689,177.  The  apples  in  demand  are  extra  fancy  and  fancy 
Delicious,  Jonathan,  Spitzenberg,  Winter  Pearman,  Winesaps,  and  Newtown 
Pippins.  Sizes  are  36  to  64  for  Delicious,  92  to  96  for  Jonathans,  100  to  125  for 
Spitzenberg,  138  to  163  for  Pearman,  175  to  200  for  Winesaps,  and  175  to  216 
for  Newtown  Pippins. 

Canadian  exporters  are  urged  to  submit  quotations  to  this  office  on  a  c.i.f. 
basis  for  refrigerated  space  via  New  York.  If  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia 
growers  can  ship  in  standard  United  States  type  boxes  they  should  be  able  to 
secure  business. 

POTATOES 

There  is  considerable  importation  of  potatoes  in  Brazil:  the  importation 
in  metric  tons  in  1924  was  41,749.  This  was  an  abnormal  year,  however,  as  the 
tonnage  for  the  years  1920  to  1923  was  respectively  7,507,  2,180,  2,554,  1,614. 
The  import  is  very  variable,  depending  on  the  Brazilian  crop,  which  is  uncertain 
owing  to  the  liability  to  drought  conditions.  It  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  potatoes 
could  be  imported  into  Brazil  at  present  owing  to  the  high  prices  that  are  being 
obtained  in  Canada.  Latest  reports  on  Green  Mountain  potatoes  from  New 
Brunswick  are  $1.80  per  bag  of  90  pounds  ex  track  Montreal.  Assuming  that 
they  would  be  about  the  same  price  in  bond  at  New  York,  the  price  f.o.b.  New 
York  would  be  3 . 7  cents  per  kilogramme,  or,  at  8  milreis  to  the  dollar,  296  reis 
Brazilian.  Present  duty  is  approximately  275  reis  paper  and  freight  to  New 
York  to  Rio  130  reis,  a  total  of  700  reis.  Prices  by  sack  or  crate  on  the  local 
market  for  different  type  potatoes  are  per  kilo.:  Friburgo  potatoes,  rs.  $700  to 
rs.  $800;  Sao  Paulo  potatoes,  rs.  $700  to  rs.  $900;  Italian  potatoes,  rs.  $900  to 
rs.  1$100;  Mineiro  potatoes,  rs.  $700  to  rs.  $900;  Spanish  potatoes,  rs.  1$100  to 
rs.  1$300.  The  domestic  article  is  small  and  of  very  poor  appearance,  while 
stocks  are  not  large.  An  importer  states  that  on  the  22nd  November  he  could 
realize  26  milreis  per  crate  of  30  kilos  (860  reis  per  kilo.)  on  first-class  Cana- 
dian potatoes,  but  could  only  sell  spot  goods,  importers  not  being  interested  in 
an  unknown  article  "  to  arrive  This  is  a  narrow  margin,  with  the  market  liable 
to  fluctuation  as  well  as  exchange.  Something  might  be  done,  however,  to  get  a 
firm  offer  if  samples  of  potatoes  offered  were  available  here,  but  this  is  not  at 
all  certain  and  a  small  initial  trial  consignment  is  suggested  as  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing Canadian  potatoes.  The  national  crop  is  reported  to  be  scarce  this  year, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  tendency  of  both  the  Canadian  potato  market  and 
the  Canadian  dollar  (in  terms  of  milreis)  is  upward. 

Exporters  in  any  case  might  keep  this  office  supplied  periodically  with  c.i.f. 
prices  on  potatoes,  as  occasions  are  bound  to  arise  when  there  will  be  a  scarcity 
in  Brazil  and  a  plentiful  supply  in  Canada,  and  business  once  initiated  might 
well  be  maintained.  Preference  is  for  a  tuber  of  large  size  with  yellow  skin  and 
yellow  flesh:  the  importing  season  is  from  June  to  January;  and  the  packing 
desired  is  openwork  crates  of  30  kilos  net,  giving  good  ventilation.  Potatoes 
are  imported  from  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Argentine.  A  certificate  of 
health  from  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  signed  by  the  Brazilian 
consul  (a  blank  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce)  is  required. 

^  FLOUR 

The  market  for  Canadian  flour  continues  good.  A  number  of  Canadian 
mills  are  represented  and  are  doing  a  satisfactory  business.  Credit  terms 
demanded  by  the  trade  continue  to  be  the  principal  difficulty,  as  producers  are 
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nervous  about  selling  on  30-  or  60-day  sight  owing  to  losses,  some  of  recent 
occurrence,  which  have  been  sustained  through  this  practice.  Even  when 
goods  are  sold  on  a  cash-against-documents  basis  importers  demand  to  see  the 
goods  before  acceptance,  and  to  meet  their  requirements  documents  must  be 
temporarily  surrendered;  banks  will  not  do  this  without  authority.  Business 
has  also  been  hampered  by  non-compliance  with  shipping  instructions,  goods 
called  for  in  successive  lots  having  been  shipped  at  one  time.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  fulfil  the  shipping  instructions  to  the  letter.  The  development  of 
this  business  is  undoubtedly,  however,  being  limited  chiefly  by  the  credit  diffi- 
culty and,  lacking  such  means  of  ensuring  these  credits  as  exist  in  the  United 
States,  exporters  might  wish  to  take  up  with  their  representatives  here  the  possi- 
bilities of  closer  co-operation  in  financial  matters.  One  plan  which  suggests 
itself  is  that  of  sending  to  Brazil  a  Canadian  financial  agent,  their  own  salaried 
employee,  with  authority  to  control  the  financial  and  credtit  situation.  This 
agent  might  be  accommodated  in  the  offices  of  the  selling  agent  in  Brazil,  and  a 
contract  executed  for  a  reasonable  period.  Mills  might  even  consign  a  reason- 
able stock  to  such  an  agent,  replenishing  it  as  sold.  Some  firms  here  would 
welcome  such  an  agreement  as  it  would  ensure  greater  confidence,  better  deliv- 
eries and  a  continuous  supply,  while  on  the  Canadian  side  it  would  ensure 
close  supervision  of  credit  risks  and  a  more  intimate  touch  with  the  market. 
On  a  consignment  basis  a  profit  could  be  realized,  over  and  above  the  mill 
profit,  from  overage  which,  split  between  both  parties  at  present  prices,  would 
at  least  pay  the  expenses  of  such  a  financial  agent  and  probably  yield  a  sub- 
stantial profit.  Good-quality  hard  wheat  flour  is  at  present  realizing  44  milreis 
per  sack  of  44  kilos,  in  small  lots.  The  duty  and  taxes  average  4  milreis  400 
reis  (4$400)  per  sack.  There  is  thus  a  substantial  overage  in  selling  from  spot 
direct  to  bakers.  When  flour  is  sold  by  commission  agents  to  merchants,  the 
latter  generally  profit  by  the  overage  under  existing  conditions. 

The  Canadian  flour  business  would  benefit  greatly  if  such  a  financial  agent 
were  well  informed  on  the  technical  selling  points  of  Canadian  flour.  In  many 
cases  'buyers  do  not  understand  the  difference  between  the  different  grades  or 
the  advantages  of  hard  wheat  flour.  With  sound  selling  propaganda  and  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  baking  qualities  of  Canadian  flour,  better  prices  should  be 
obtained.  A  full  report  on  the  Brazilian  flour  market  appeared  in  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1170  (July  3,  1926),  copies  of  which  are  still  avail- 
able to  interested  firms. 

OATMEAL 

A  well-known  United  States  and  Canadian  brand  of  oatmeal  finds  a  ready 
sale  here.  Millers  turning  out  this  product  would  be  well  advised  to  quote  their 
agents.  It  could  be  packed  here  in  cartons,  and  might  well  prove  a  very  interest- 
ing side-line  to  flour.  In  1925  the  United  States  shipped  oatmeal  to  Brazil  to 
the  extent  of  808,984  pounds  valued  at  $86,276.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  why  Canadian  oatmeal  should  not  get  a  share  of  this  business. 

MALT  OF  BARLEY 

Brewing  is  one  of  the  more  important  industries  in  Brazil.  There  are 
three  important  companies,  two  of  which  are  in  Rio  and  one  in  Sao  Paulo.  One 
of  these  consumes  300  tons  of  malt  per  month.  The  production  of  beer  in  the 
state  of  Sao  Paulo  alone  was  50,618,182  litres  in  1924,  against  28,513,522  in  1920. 
Imports  of  malt  into  Brazil  in  1924  were  17,028  metric  tons  valued  at  £343,393. 
United  States  exports  to  Brazil  were  valued  at  $1,050,551  in  1924  and  $1,389,- 
699  in  1925.  Canada  made  small  shipments  to  Brazil  in  1920-21,  while  some 
have  also  been  made  recently.  Canadian  malt  is  known  and  appreciated  and 
prices  are  competitive.  One  Canadian  company  is  represented,  but  owing  to 
difficulties  in  obtaining  deliveries  business  has  not  developed  satisfactorily. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  firm  offers  are  forthcoming  from  Canada,  important 
business  can  be  transacted. 
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DEFICIENT  YIELD  OF  POTATOES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  December  2,  1926. — A  further  official  memorandum  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  confirms  the  previous  indication  that  there  is  a  very 
short  crop  of  potatoes  in  both  England  and  Wales. 

The  actual  position  is  that  the  estimated  yield  this  year  is  2,763,000  tons 
of  potatoes  from  499,419  acres,  in  comparison  with  3,214,000  tons  from  493,241 
acres  in  the  calendar  year  1925.  This  represents  a  falling-off  of  451,000  tons, 
the  estimated  return  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  being  only  tons 
per  acre,  or  three-fifths  of  a  ton  below  the  ten  years'  average,  and  one  ton 
less  than  in  1925. 

While  the  deficiency  is  general  throughout  the  country,  results  vary  con- 
siderably, and  in  certain  sections  of  the  important  potato-growing  districts  of 
the  East  of  England  the  yield  is  little  more  than  half  the  usual.  In  addition 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  disease,  especially  among  the  crops  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  potatoes  everywhere  are  small-sized.  The  only  satisfactory  fea- 
ture is  that  the  crop  is  reported  as  having  been  clamped  in  clean  and  dry 
condition. 

Indeed,  the  circumstances  are  very  similar  to  those  which  existed  in  the 
autumn  of  1924,  when  Canadian  growers  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  taking 
advantage  of  the  shortage  in  high  grade  potatoes,  sent  over  nearly  400,000 
bushels. 

While  these  potatoes,  both  in  variety  and  quality,  were  favourably  received 
by  the  trade,  and  considered  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  business  was  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
issuing  an  order  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Canadian-grown  potatoes  under 
the  Destructive  Insect  and  Pests  Act,  the  reason  stated  being  risk  from  Colorado 
Beetle  pest. 

It  is  certain  that  as  the  winter  progresses  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
obliged  to  again  import  large  quantities  of  potatoes  from  abroad,  but  the 
embargo  against  potatoes  grown  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  still 
remains  in  force. 

PROVINCIAL  DISTRICT  OF  OTAGO,  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Otago  is  that  province  of  New  Zealand  in  the  southern  central  portion  of 
the  South  Island  extending  from  the  Tasman  sea  on  the  west  to  the  South 
Pacific  ocean  in  the  east.  This  district  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  southern 
Alps  and  the  interior  areas  are  justly  famous  for  their  mountain  and  lake 
scenery. 

Otago  is  a  province  of  diversified  conditions.  On  the  west  are  the  moun- 
tain ranges  ending  in  abrupt  drops  to  the  sea,  pierced  by  narrow  gorges  and 
fiords  of  great  beauty.  The  mountains  are  quite  famous  for  their  mineral 
resources  and  also  for  the  potential  supplies  of  hydro-electric  power.  The 
eastern  foothills  of  the  mountains  are  used  extensively  for  grazing.  Sheltered 
by  the  mountains  is  the  area  known  as  Central  Otago.  This  has  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  and  the  climate — very  similar  to  the  central  portion  of  Canada — 
is  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  eastern  portion  of  Otago  differs  from  the 
similar  part  of  Canterbury  in  that  it  is  not  so  level  nor  does  it  gradually  merge 
into  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  rather  an  undulating  country,  cultivated  exten- 
sively for  mixed  farming. 
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The  principal  cities  and  towns  are:  Dunedin,  Oamaru,  Port  Chalmers 
(part  of  Dunedin),  Kaitanyata,  Milton,  Balclutha,  Lawrence,  and  Crom- 
well. Dunedin  is  the  most  important  and  is  the  fourth  city  of  the  Dominion 
with  a  population  (including  suburbs)  of  77,500.  It  is  the  capital  city  of  the 
provincial  district,  and  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Otago  harbour,  a  deep  water 
inlet  extending  inland  for  about  eighteen  miles  from  Port  Chalmers.  Overseas 
steamers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  discharge  cargo  either  at  Port 
Chalmers  or  Dunedin,  as  Otago  harbour  is  narrow  and  at  certain  tides  and 
conditions  not  easily  worked.  Dunedin  is  quite  noted  for  its  municipal  activi- 
ties and  educational  institutions.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  public  utility 
services  are  under  municipal  control,  including  the  hydro-electric  installation  at 
Waipori  Falls,  which  furnishes  electrical  energy  for  power  and  light.  Dunedin 
is  the  site  of  Otago  University  with  its  affiliated  national  schools  of  medicine 
and  dentistry.  Many  prominent  private  secondary  schools  are  located  here. 
Dunedin  formerly  had  a  great  many  of  the  head  offices  of  trading  enterprises, 
but  owing  to  geographical  and  other  considerations  this  is  no  longer  true  to 
such  a  large  extent,  but  Dunedin  capital  is  very  extensively  used  in  public  and 
private  enterprise  throughout  the  entire  Dominion. 

Oamaru  is  the  second  port  of  Otago  and  supplies  for  North  Otago  are 
distributed  from  here.  Oamaru  is  a  commercial  town,  serving  as  a  distribution 
centre  for  the  farming  district  surrounding  it.  Extensive  deposits  of  good-quality 
building  limestones  are  found  adjacent  and  Oamaru  stone  is  used  in  buildings 
in  all  parts  of  New  Zealand.  In  addition  there  are  woollen  manufacturing, 
flour  milling,  and  tim'ber  working  industries. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  November  30,  1926. — Due  to  heavy  rains  and  the  Island's 
fortunate  escape  from  the  hurricanes  that  occurred  in  the  Caribbean  during  the 
summer,  the  output  of  agricultural  products — particularly  bananas — has  been 
exceptionally  good.  The  import  trade  also  shows  the  influence  of  these  favour- 
able conditions. 

In  order  to  meet  the  increased  traffic  as  a  result  of  the  largest  banana  crop 
in  the  colony's  history,  the  Jamaica  Government  Railway  must  purchase  thirty 
goods  wagons,  tenders  for  which  will  close  on  December  4.  There  are  three 
Canadian  firms  bidding. 

The  Jamaica  Government  has  'begun  an  investigation  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  colony  in  order  to  develop  their  utilization  with  a  view  to  increasing  agri- 
cultural production.  This  is  an  important  step  which  may  lead  to  the  purchase 
of  considerable  quantities  of  material  and  machinery. 

The  Legislative  Council  recently  passed  a  law  re-enacting  the  harbour  and 
light  dues  in  respect  of  the  Port  of  Kingston,  which  were  abolished  some  years 
ago.  The  law,  however,  is  not  yet  in  force,  as  certain  regulations  as  to  rates 
and  other  matters  must  first  of  all  be  made  by  the  Governor  in  Privy  Council. 

BOXES  AND  TRUNKS  FOR  BRITISH  MALAYA 

The  humidity  of  the  Malayan  climate  is  responsible  for  a  substantial  and 
steady  demand  for  iron  and  steel  trunks,  reports  the  Malay  States  Information 
Agency  in  London.  These,  which  should  be  as  air-tight  as  possible,  are  of  two 
main  classes,  the  black,  square  trunk,  or  "  uniform-case,"  and  one  with  rounded 
edges.  The  majority  imported  come  from  England,  the  total  of  the  latter  variety 
in  1925  being  104,100  as  compared  with  40,859  in  the  previous  year.  Of  last 
year's  imports  England  provided  92,488,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  2,058,  while 
Japan's  and  the  United  States'  figures  were  8,999  and  268  respectively. 
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DUTCH  MARKET  FOR  HONEY* 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Rotterdam,  November  15,  1926. — The  largest  consumers  of  honey  in  Holland 
are  the  bakeries,  chiefly  the  cake  bakeries,  who  usually  ask  for  white  to  light 
yellow-coloured  honey.  If  dark  honey  is  required,  domestic  or  Brittany  honey 
is  bought,  preference  being  given  to  the  product  of  Brittany  because  of  its  strong 
smell  and  penetrating  taste.  This  honey  is  packed  in  barrels  of  about  300  kilos. 

Generally  it  is  the  small  baker  who  has  been  buying  the  Canadian  buckwheat 
honey,  and  this  is  always  the  case  where  the  honey  is  sold  in  tins  of  60  pounds 
or  in  barrels  of  150  kilos.  The  big  bakeries  request  it  in  barrels  of  at  least  300 
kilos,  but  for  the  small  merchant  this  is  too  much.  Buckwheat  is  only  used  for 
making  dark  cake.  Cuban,  Chilian,  San  Domingan  and  Mexican  honey  when 
it  is  white  or  yellow  in  colour,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  for  making  the  white 
cake,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  will  always  be  a  good  trade  for 
Cuban  and  Mexican  honey  in  Holland.  These  countries  pack  in  barrels  usually 
of  275  kilos,  with  the  exception  of  Chile,  which  ships  honey  in  small  barrels  of 
about  70  kilos. 

White  clover  honey  is  used  for  table  consumption,  and  also  in  the  drug  stores, 
but  in  both  cases  in  very  small  quantities.  The  price  in  the  stores  for  table  honey 
is  about  1  fl.  (40  cents  Canadian)  per  pound.  Both  this  price  and  that  for  white 
clover  comb  honey  is  too  dear  for  the  average  consumer  in  Holland.  Conse- 
quently sales  are  limited,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  clover  honey  it  would  be 
necessary  to  reduce  the  price  and  also  to  assist  its  sale  by  means  of  a  strong 
advertising  campaign.  The  Dutch  Government  assists  domestic  bee  farms  by 
supplying  denatured  sugar  free  of  excise,  to  feed  the  bees  during  the  winter. 

Honey  is  imported  in  barrels  of  net  weight  as  follows:  Cuban,  5  cwt; 
Brittany,  6  cwt.;  San  Domingo,  5  cwt.;  Mexico,  5  cwt.;  Peru,  3  cwt.;  Chile, 
cwt. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover,  although  little  Canadian  honey 
has  been  used,  its  quality  is  considered  excellent,  but  will  undoubtedly  be  pre- 
ferred if  it  is  packed  in  barrels.  To  establish  it  firmly  on  the  market,  the  price 
should  be  not  higher  than  Cuban  honey,  and  it  should  not  be  dark  coloured. 
Canadian  buckwheat  honey  is  considered  to  be  about  equal  to  Brittany  honey  in 
flavour,  which  is  a  high  recommendation  in  Holland. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Milan,  November  26,  1926. — Owing  to  circumstances  over  which  they  have 
no  control,  Italian  business  men  are  suffering  from  a  restriction  of  credit.  Credit 
is  extremely  difficult  to  secure,  particularly  for  foreign  business,  owing  to  the 
close  regulation  by  the  Government  of  external  financial  arrangements.  These 
restrictive  regulations,  coupled  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  external  value  of  the 
lira,  are  impeding  business  seriously. 

Some  Italian  authorities  are  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  since  Sep- 
tember 1  to  "revalue"  the  lira.  The  revaluation  of  the  lira  reached  its  maximum 
point  on  October  26,  two  days  before  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  advent  of  the 
Fascist  regime,  when  the  lira  reached  a  value  in  New  York  of  22.09  as  compared 
with  a  value  on  August  30  of  30.79. 

Various  rumours  are  current  regarding  the  steps  taken  by  the  agencies 
responsible  for  this  appreciation,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  outside  specu- 


*This  report  may  be  read  as  supplementary  to  Mr.  Muddiman's  ieport  on  the  same  subject  which  was 
published  in  No.  1188  (Nov.  6,  1926). 
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lators  carried  the  rate  a  little  higher  than  was  thought  desirable.  Since  the  end 
of  October  the  lira  has  fluctuated  between  23 . 35  and  24 . 58.  During  the  period 
of  appreciation  the  Italian  Treasury  met  commitments  totalling  over  108  million 
dollars.  The  total  internal  debt  on  July  1  stood  at  91,800  million  lire,  and  by 
October  1  this  debt  was  reduced  to  86,414  million  lire. 

The  budget  for  the  three  months  July  to  September  shows  a  net  surplus  of 
55  million  lire  compared  with  a  surplus  of  168.2  million  lire  in  the  same  period 
last  year.  If  extraordinary  items  were  taken  into  consideration  based  on  the 
same  data,  the  surplus  for  this  year  would  have  amounted  to  242  million  lire. 

The  amount  of  the  note  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  is  limited  to  7,000 
million  lire,  and  on  October  1  the  circulation  offset  by  discounts  and  advances, 
etc.,  totalled  6,186  million  lire,  a  decline  of  303  million  lire  compared  with  the 
previous  month.  Treasury  notes  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  September  totalled 
1,900  million  lire  as  compared  with  2,095  million  lire  at  the  end  of  August. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  results  achieved  by  the  administration  are 
satisfactory  from  the  Government  standpoint,  industry  in  many  cases  is  experi- 
encing grave  difficulties.  A  shortage  of  working  capital  and  restricted  credit 
brings  its  own  peculiar  difficulties,  and  these  are  very  apparent  in  Italy.  The 
textile  industry  and  those  industries  requiring  coal  in  large  quantity  are  the 
chief  sufferers. 

MARKET  FOR  COAL  IN  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Milan,  November  26,  1926. — The  coal  situation  in  Italy  is  extremely  serious. 
Reserves  have  practically  been  exhausted  for  some  time,  while  the  quantity 
being  imported  is  barely  sufficient  for  current  requirements  and  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  serious  situation  with  respect  to  reserves  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  for  at  least  two  months  the  imminent  conclusion  of  the  miners'  strike 
in  England  has  been  persistently  announced. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

At  the  end  of  August  coal  of  American  quality  could  be  had  for  $9.50  in 
carload  lots  f.o.b.  Genoa.  By  the  end  of  September  the  price  of  coal  had  already 
risen  to  $14.20,  and  at  the  middle  of  October  the  price  had  reached  $20.  On 
October  25  coal  was  selling  in  Genoa  for  $29.  Prices  for  consignments  for  future 
arrivals  were  $4  per  ton  less.  It  is  now  reported  that  coal  which  is  selling  for 
$29  could  have  been  purchased  at  $16  if  a  firm  order  had  been  placed  prior  to 
shipment.  An  equal  upward  tendency  has  affected  the  prices  of  German  coal, 
which  is  being  quoted  at  550  lire  per  ton  c.i.f. 

IMPORTS 

At  these  prices  transactions  are  naturally  limited,  since  practically  all 
manufacturers  on  account  of  high  fuel  prices  have  been  forced  to  lessen  their 
output,  and  the  very  restricted  quantity  of  fuel  available  is  also  affecting  the 
volume  of  business. 

About  five  boats  daily  are  now  discharging  coal  at  Genoa,  whereas  before 
the  strike  Genoa  could  expect  about  twenty-eight  boats  a  day  loaded  with  coal. 
During  October  only  79,000  tons  of  coal  arrived  at  Genoa,  of  which  27,632  tons 
were  reshipped  as  bunkers.  In  September  163,000  tons  of  coal  arrived,  of  which 
37,000  tons  was  taken  out  in  ships'  bunkers.  By  conrparing  these  figures  with 
normal  arrivals  of  250,000  tons,  of  which  bunker  coal  would  amount  to  40,000 
tons,  the  difficult  position  in  Italy  with  respect  to  coal  can  readily  be  appre- 
ciated. 
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A  considerable  volume  of  coal  is  arriving  in  Italy  by  rail  and  is  being  dis- 
posed of  at  somewhat  lower  prices  than  arrivals  by  sea.  But  this  coal  is  subject 
to  many  inconveniences,  such  as  lack  of  rolling  stock,  the  effect  of  weather  on 
the  railroads  in  the  mountains,  congestion  of  traffic,  Government  requisitions, 
etc.  For  these  reasons  not  all  coal  shipped  by  rail  arrives  at  the  proper  destina- 
tion, and  it  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fulfil  sales  contracts.  The  limited 
quantity  of  coal  available  is  sought  by  numerous  purchasers,  and  increases  in 
prices  are  inevitable.  Where  possible  the  officials  of  the  State  Railways  have 
eased  the  local  situation  by  disposing  of  coal  at  450  lire.  Success  is  attending 
the  efforts  of  those  responsible  for  marketing  an  Italian  "lignite"  fuel  which  is 
being  sold  at  325  lire  per  ton  at  the  mines.  It  is  reported  that  several  cars  of 
lignite  from  Hungary  and  Jugo-Slavia  have  arrived  at  Genoa  to  be  used  as 
bunker  coal. 

The  latest  official  statistics  only  cover  the  seven  months  ending  July,  and 
from  these  the  following  information  has  been  extracted  showing  the  importa- 
tion of  coal  from  various  countries  in  thousands  of  tons: —    1925  1926 

Imports  from:  January-July  January-July 

Belgium   38  22 

France   141  294 

Germany   379  603 

Germany  (reparation  account)   1,000  1,977 

England   4,009  3,682 

Jugo-Slavia   26  39 

United  States   301  382 

Czecho -Slovakia   ..  8 

Oth^r  countries   68  973 

5,963  7,980 

During  June  some  785,000  tons  of  coal  were  imported  into  Italy  and  during 
July  878,000  tons.  These  figures  include  the  coal  imported  on  reparation  account 
from  Germany  which  as  state  coal  is  used  for  state  purposes  such  as  the  rail- 
roads, these  being  state-operated  to  a  large  extent.  If  from  the  total  imports 
the  quantity  of  fuel  required  by  the  state  is  deducted,  it  appears  that  during 
June  and  July  were  imported  about  400,000  tons  each  for  private  consumption 
in  industry,  etc.,  but  it  is  generally  reported  that  the  quality  of  this  coal  was 
very  low  and  markedly  inferior  to  the  average  English  coal  to  which  Italian 
industry  is  accustomed. 

The  situation  in  August  was  equally  bad.  The  statistics  of  exporting 
countries  show  that  the  following  quantities  of  coal  were  sent  to  Italy:  France, 
50,000  tons;  Germany,  106,000;  Germany  (reparation  account),  300,000; 
United  States,  145,000;  Czecho-Slovakia,  35,000;  Poland,  118,000;  Russia  and 
other  countries,  30,000.  These  statistics  show  that  784,000  tons  was  imported. 
If  from  this  total  there  is  deducted  350,000  tons  which  the  railways  would  need 
and  100,000  tons  for  bunkers,  there  remains  only  334,000  tons  for  industrial 
purposes. 

Judging  from  arrivals  in  ports,  the  situation  in  September  continued  to  be 
very  grave,  while  in  October  the  situation  for  industry  became  increasingly  bad 
on  account  of  restrictions  imposed  in  exporting  countries  and  the  railway  and 
port  requirements  outlined  above.  During  November  barely  250,000  tons  will 
be  available  for  industrial  requirements. 

Coal  Consumption  cbr^mTt^TTons 

State  railways   2,600,000 

Private  railways   200,000 

Gas-producing  plants   1.200.000 

Lime,  cement,  brick  industry   1,100,000 

Coal  for  domestic  purposes   800,000 

Steel  works   800.000 

Iron  foundries   750.000 

Other  industry                                                                                                        •  500  000 

Alimentary  industries   400,000 

Glassware  and  ceramics   400.000 

Electric  plants   300.000 

Other  purposes   750,000 
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ACTION  TAKEN  BY  ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT 

The  prolongation  of  the  coal  strike  in  England  has  so  seriously  affected 
Italian  industry  that  the  Government  called  together  in  Rome  the  most  important 
representatives  of  Italian  industry  having  an  interest  in  coal  production  and 
consumption. 

It  is  understood  that  detailed  discussions  took  place  as  to  (a)  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  utilize  fuels  produced  in  Italy  to  a  larger  extent;  (6)  how 
geological  research  work  might  be  intensified;  (c)  the  advisability  of  seeking 
new  sources  of  supplies;  (d)  whether  it  is  possible  to  substitute  liquid  or  syn- 
thetic fuels.  In  some  provinces  in  Italy  the  lack  of  coal  has  reached  such  a 
critical  stage  that  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  close  their  factories. 
Government  representatives  at  these  discussions  promised  to  speed  up  the  trans- 
port of  coal  by  rail  from  Poland  and  Bohemia  and  to  provide  rolling  stock  in 
larger  numbers. 

However,  it  is  not  generally  believed  that  these  steps  will  be  sufficient,  and 
an  agitation  is  on  foot  to  create  a  "  Coal  Commission  v  to  whom  the  distribution 
of  coal  would  be  entrusted  with  a  view  to  ensuring  supplies  to  manufacturers 
according  to  their  national  importance  as  well  as  the  control  of  fuel  consumed 
privately  for  heating,  illumination,  transportation,  etc.,  such  as  has  been  effected 
in  some  countries.  In  some  provinces  manufacturers  have  organized  their  own 
coal  commission,  but  the  further  development  of  such  provincial  coal  commis- 
sions, it  is  felt,  will  only  make  for  interprovincial  competition  for  the  possession 
of  coal  in  transit  from  Poland  or  of  coal  arriving  from  North  America.  This 
possibility  almost  renders  the  formation  of  a  national  coal  commission  impera- 
tive. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  COAL  MINES 

The  acuteness  of  the  coal  situation  in  Italy  may  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Canadian  coal  interests  who  can  ship  in  cargo  lots  to  market  their  coal  in  this 
country.  Even  with  the  British  coal  strike  settled  there  will  be  a  market  here 
for  some  time  until  reserves  accumulate  to  the  point  where  they  begin  to  have  an 
effect  on  prices.  Italy  is  accustomed  to  a  coal  of  high  grade,  and  this  important 
requirement  should'  be  borne  in  mind.  Canadian  coal  interests  who  are  desirous 
of  cultivating  this  market  should  be  in  a  position  to  supply  only  lump  coal  and 
should  send  with  their  first  letters  a  detailed  chemical  analysis  of  the  fuel,  and  a 
statement  of  its  calorific  value.  The  name  of  a  large  Italian  distributor  is  avail- 
able on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa 
(quote  file  No.  T.C.-7-115). 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN 

The  Japanese  yen  is  practically  back  at  the  old  par  with  gold,  says  the 
December  Monthly  Letter  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  has  come  about  rather  earlier  than  planned 
or  perhaps  desired  by  the  Japanese  financial  authorities,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
consistently  stated  from  time  to  time  that  they  did  not  desire  to  accelerate  the 
appreciation  of  the  currency,  but  preferred  that  the  currency  should  be  accom- 
plished gradually  and  with  a  minimum  disturbance  of  trade.  Japan,  like  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  has  been  to  some  extent  embarassed  in  its  financial  policies 
by  a  high  reputation  for  financial  stability.  The  exchange  traders  of  the  world 
have  persistently  believed  that  all  of  these  countries  would  restore  their 
currencies  to  former  relations  with  gold,  and  have  bought  Japanese,  Danish,  and 
Norwegian  exchange  on  that  theory,  with  the  result  that  these  currencies 
have  appreciated  largely  through  the  persistent  pressure  of  influences  outside  of 
their  own  governmental  policies.  That  is  to  say,  while  all  these  governments 
have  fully  intended  to  eventually  restore  their  currencies  to  par  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  they  all  contemplated  a  more  gradual  movement. 
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The  depreciation  of  the  Japanese  currency  was  not  a  result  of  the  war,  but 
of  the  great  earthquake  and  fire  in  1923.  Japan  had  a  favourable  trade  balance 
throughout  the  war  period,  and  accumulated  large  reserves  of  gold  and  foreign 
credits,  but  in  common  with  practically  all  countries,  maintained  an  embargo 
upon  exports  of  gold,  on  account  of  the  chaos  which  existed  in  the  international 
exchanges.  After  the  war  the  first  sharp  break  in  prices  following  the  world-wide 
post-war  inflation  occurred  in  Japan  in  the  early  part  of  1920,  spreading  from 
there  around  the  world.  Japanese  exchanges  fluctuated  only  moderately  during 
the  years  down  to  1923,  although  the  adverse  trade  balances  were  large  and  the 
embargo  on  gold  exports  had  not  been  lifted.  The  par  of  exchange  with  the 
United  States  is  49.84  cents;  and  in  the  summer  of  1923,  just  before  the  earth- 
quake, it  was  above  49  cents;  and  but  for  that  calamity  the  embargo  upon  gold 
probably  would  have  been  soon  removed.  The  disaster  made  necessary  heavy 
importations  of  various  materials  and  supplies,  and  the  authorities  considered  it 
impracticable  to  attempt  to  support  the  exchange.  Indeed,  it  probably  was  good 
policy  under  the  circumstances  to  permit  the  depreciation,  as  it  increased  the 
cost  of  imports,  and  was  thus  in  harmony  with  the  increase  of  import  duties  put 
into  effect  at  that  time.  The  lowest  point  touched  by  the  yen  in  this  depreciation 
was  about  38  cents,  and  the  average  rate  for  January,  1925,  was  38.50.  A  vast  j 
improvement  in  the  foreign  trade  position  of  the  country  took  place  in  1925.  In 
1923  the  adverse  trade  balance  was  534,480,000  yen,  in  1924  it  was  646,157,000 
yen,  and  in  1925  it  fell  to  267,066,000  yen.  The  last  sum  is  believed  to  be  well 
within  the  country's  favourable  balance  on  the  invisible  foreign  account. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 

As  a  result  of  the  gain  in  the  country's  foreign  trade  position,  the  yen 
advanced  to  40.51  cents  in  September,  1925,  42.97  in  December,  44.25  in 
January,  1926,  and  45  in  February.  A  movement  like  this  is  bound  to  attract  j 
attention  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  speculation  had  become  a  factor  I 
.in  it.  On  February  23,  1926,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  replying  to  a  question  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  to  whether  the  government  had  any  intention 
of  lifting,  in  the  near  future,  the  embargo  on  gold,  replied  as  follows: 

As  has  been  repeatedly  declared,  the  Government  have  no  such  intention  until  they  are  k 
firmly  convinced  that,  by  the  natural  and  substantial  improvement  in  the  trade  balance 
and  foreign  payments  bringing  the  exchange  rate  within  the  vicinity  of  parity,  there  is  no  L 
fear  of  the  economic  circles  being  subjected  to  considerable  disturbance.   There  is  no  inten-.  U 
tion  of  lifting  the  embargo  merely  because  of  an  exchange  rate  recovery  caused  temporarily 
by  speculation.    The  Government  sincerely  hope  that  the  market  will  shortly  be  relieved 
of  the  disturbing  factor  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  present  unnatural  appreciation  ' 
of  the  exchange  rate  and  which  may  produce  undesirable  effects  not  only  on  the  foreign 
trade  but  on  the  general  financial  conditions  of  the  country.    As  the  present  instability  of 
exchange  is  largely  due  to  a  misconstrued  idea  of  the  intention  of  the  authorities,  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  stability  will  be  naturally  restored  if  the  public  will  fully  under- 
stand the  above-mentioned  policy  of  the  Government  and  take  the  prudent  course  in  direct- 
ing their  businesses. 

While  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  avoid  a  rapid  fall  of  prices 
has  not  been  doubted,  the  outside  demand  for  yen  exchange  has  continued  strong, 
although  the  foreign  trade  situation  has  not  been  as  favourable  this  year  as  last. 
The  declining  value  of  silver  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  factor  in  the 
demand  for  Japanese  exchange,  causing  holders  of  silver  in  China  and  perhaps 
India  to  convert  silver  holdings  into  yen,  which  has  proved  to  be  an  advanta- 
geous turn. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  valuation  of  the  currency  has  meant  lower 
prices  for  Japanese  exports,  and  at  the  same  time  has  tended  to  cheapen  imports. 
Jlaw  silk,  the  chief  commodity  in  the  exports,  was  quoted  at  2,000  yen  a  bale  in 
January  last,  and  was  down  to  1,450  in  April,  bub  this  fall  was  only  in  part  due 
to  the  rise  of  exchange. 
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THIS  YEAR'S  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

The  latest  trade  returns  for  this  year  are  to  the  end  of  October.  In  that 
month  exports  exceeded  imports  by  nearly  50,000,000  yen,  but  for  ten  months 
the  excess  of  imports  was  approximately  348,900,000  yen.  The  last  quarter  of 
the  year  usually  makes  the  best  showing  for  exports  and  it  now  seems  probable 
that  the  excess  of  imports  for  the  year  will  not  exceed  300,000,000  yen  and 
perhaps  be  not  much  more  than  in  1925.  In  any  case  it  is  quite  certain  to  be 
covered  by  the  balance  on  the  invisible  account,  which  includes  earnings  of 
Japanese  shipping  and  income  from  Japanese  investments  abroad. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  period  of  appreciating  currency  and 
falling  prices  is  not  one  of  marked  prosperity.  It  is  an  up-hill  pull  to  restore  a 
depreciated  currency,  and  a  Government  may  well  wish  to  accomplish  it  gradu- 
ally. Now,  however,  that  favourable  conditions  have  aided  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment in  securing  the  restoration  of  the  yen  to  its  normal  gold  relationship  it 
is  probable  that  official  steps  will  be  taken  to  maintain  it  in  that  position.  Indeed, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  in  a  public  address  to  a  gathering  of  bankers  at  Osaka 
has  asked  for  national  co-operation  in  the  complete  re-establishment  of  the  gold 
standard.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  action  was  not  being  taken  merely 
because  the  yen  had  advanced  virtually  to  par,  but  that  every  financial  and 
economic  circumstance  was  being  considered.  The  shipment  of  gold  he  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  essentials,  and  he  said  that  specie  holdings  abroad  would  be 
kept  at  adequate  levels,  even  if  it  was  necessary  to  use  part  of  the  specie  owned 
by  the  Bank  of  Japan. 

SOUND  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

It  deserves  to  be  said  that  the  Japanese  have  handled  with  great  courage 
and  ability  the  very  difficult  conditions  arising  from  the  earthquake  disaster, 
which  followed  closely  upon  losses  which  Japan  suffered  in  common  with  all 
countries  from  the  post-war  deflation.  The  Government  has  been  rigidly  econo- 
mical and  has  required  the  people  to  adopt  the  same  policy  in  their  private 
affairs.  The  tariff  was  revised  to  discourage  the  importation  of  luxuries,  foreign 
borrowing  has  been  limited  and  the  Government  has  abstained  from  borrowing 
in  the  home  market.  The  national  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1926,  show  a  surplus  of  546,383,000  yen,  or  over  $273,000,000.  This  it  should 
Be  said  was  due  in  part  to  delay  in  carrying  out  reconstruction  plans,  but  during 
all  the  trying  period  since  the  war  the  Government  has  not  failed  to  close  every 
fiscal  year  with  a  surplus. 

The  public  policy  throughout  has  been  a  resolute  and  consistent  one,  with 
the  fixed  purpose  of  eliminating  unnecessary  outlays  and  building  up  the  resources 
of  the  country  by  a  careful  economy.  The  country  has  no  dole  system  for  the 
unemployed.  The  family  life  and  customs  are  such  that  none  is  demanded.  The 
family  is  a  social  unit.  Each  family  expects  to  take  care  of  any  unfortunate 
or  indigent  members  and  does  so. 

UTRECHT  FAIR 

Canadian  manufacturers  are  invited  to  participate  in  Holland's  Inter- 
national Industries  Fair  to  be  held  at  Utrecht,  March  15  to  24,  1927.  Free 
participation  is  open  to  all  groups  of  industry,  these  including  manufactures  of 
foodstuffs,  sanitary  articles,  building  materials,  paper,  office  appliances,  paints 
and  varnishes,  leather  and  fancy  goods,  furniture,  and  motor  cars.  Full  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by  those  interested  from  the  Secretariat  of  the  Fair, 
Utrecht,  Holland,  or  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam,  Holland.  Descriptive  pamphlets  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  OUTER  ISLANDS  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Batavia,  November  6,  1926. — Preliminary  figures  have  now  been  issued  by 
the  Central  Statistics  Bureau  covering  imports  and  exports  for  all  Netherlands 
India,  including  the  Outer  Possessions  not  covered  in  the  report  which  appeared 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1189  (November  13,  1926).  Total  values 
as  compared  with  those  of  1924  are  as  follows: — 


Imports 

1924 

1925 

Guilders 

Guilders 

689.477,000 

841,432,000 

.   .,  19,908,000 

21,151,000 

709,385,000 

862,583,000 

Exports 

1,542,320,000 

1,793,151,000 

14,988,000 

19,234,000 

Total  

1,557.308,000 

1,812,385.000 

853,923,000 

949,802,000 

1  guilder  —  40  cents  Canadian. 


Reference  to  the  earlier  report  will  show  that  the  total  for  Java  and  Madura 
was  only  530,970,000  guilders  for  imports  and  837,170,000  for  exports;  the  later 
figures  indicate  the  increasing  importance  of  trade  with  the  outlying  islands. 
The  territory  covered  by  these  "  Outer  Possessions  "  includes  Sumatra,  the 
Celebes,  Dutch  Borneo,  and  all  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Netherlands  India 
group. 

For  Sumatra  and  the  Celebes  particularly  the  increased  purchasing  power 
of  the  population  and  the  demand  for  a  wider  range  of  imported  articles  has 
been  a  feature  of  the  last  two  years.  Further,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
decline  in  the  "  entrepot "  or  retranshipment  trade  for  Sumatra  from  Singapore 
and  Batavia,  and  for  the  Celebes  from  Sourabaya.  This  is  a  reflection  of  an 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  bigger  Dutch  houses  and  the  banks  to 
establish  their  own  distributing  organizations  and  their  own  branches  in  the 
Outer  Islands. 


"DENMARK  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS": 
FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATION 

A  report  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Germany,  who  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Denmark  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade,  is  in  the  press  and  will  be  published  immediately.  This 
report  embodies  a  series  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  within  recent  months.  It  includes  chapters  on  grain  and 
milled  products,  provisions,  seeds,  agricultural  implements,  rubber  goods,  motor 
vehicles,  leather,  and  miscellaneous  manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  sections 
dealing  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark,  shipping,  and  tariff  regulations. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet,  which  will  extend  to  50  pages,  is  25  cents.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  any  subscriber  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  As  the  edition  is  limited  and  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  reprint,  early  application  for  copies  should  be  made  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE    IMPORTATION  OF  SOFT 
WHEAT  INTO  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  December  1,  1926. — The  shortage  of  wheat  in  France  which  resulted 
from  last  season's  poor  crop  suggested  to  the  Government  several  measures  to 
encourage  imports.   These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

On  July  3,  1926,  a  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  authorizing 
the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  of  Finance  to  suspend  temporarily  the  duties  on 
soft  foreign  wheat  provided  that  this  soft  wheat  be  used  by  bakers  for  bread- 
making  solely. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  issued  a  decree  on 
July  3  specifying  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  entry  on  foreign  wheat 
millers  had  to  sign  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  these  wheats  were  intended 
solely  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  for  bread-making,  the  importers  to  keep  a 
special  register  showing  their  incoming  wheat  and  outgoing  flour  and  the  list  of 
bakers  using  it.  This  law  was  retroactive  as  to  wheats  imported  before  July  1, 
1926,  and  kept  in  storage  in  the  Government  warehouse,  as  long  as  the  importers 
could  produce  documentary  evidence  that  the  duties  had  been  paid,  and  that 
the  transformation  had  been  duly  made  in  accordance  with  the  above  regula- 
tions. 

The  decree  of  July  3  did  not  affect  the  2  per  cent  import  tax  on  foreign 
wheats  which  was  imposed  by  the  law  of  December  2,  1924.  It  was  intended  to 
have  it  remain  in  force  for  a  short  period  only  and  to  have  it  recalled  by  the 
end  of  July,  1926,  but  the  date  of  expirv  was  finally  extended  to  October  10, 
1926. 

On  October  18,  1926,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  issued  a  decree  which 
authorized  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  refund  8  francs  per  100  kilogs  of  the 
present  duty  of  18.20  francs  levied  on  wheat  imported  into  France  before  the 
passing  of  these  laws  and  decrees,  provided  that  the  importing  mil'eis  supplied 
the  Government  with  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  soft  wheats  purchased 
by  them,  the  amount  converted  into  flour,  and  the  amount  in  stock  or  in  the 
warehouse.  The  time  limit  for  the  millers  to  file  their  request,  together  with 
the  required  statement,  was  fixed  at  October  30.  On  November  20  a  new  decree 
was  issued  extending  until  February  1,  1927,  the  time  for  declaring  not  only 
foreign  wheats  imported  since  July  1,  1926,  but  also  those  of  the  same  category 
imported  until  December  31,  1926. 

HARD  WHEATS 

For  duty  valuation,  no  difference  is  usually  made  between  soft  and  hard 
wheats,  but  these  decrees  allowing  a  refund  on  imported  wheat  or  free  entry 
only  favour  soft  wheats  as  these  are  used  specially  for  the  manufacture  of  flour 
for  bread-making,  whereas  hard  wheats  are  generally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
macaroni  and  other  food  products. 

CHILEAN  FRUIT  INDUSTRY 

Fruit  growing  in  Chile  has  developed  into  an  important  industry,  and  a 
good  deal  of  capital,  including  a  large  amount  of  British  money,  has  been 
invested  in  it.  The  area  of  land  devoted  to  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  about  300,000 
acres,  and  approximately  200,000  individuals  are  employed,  writes  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  experiment  was  tried  of  exporting  to  North  America 
fresh  fruit  (grapes,  melons,  peaches,  apricots,  apples,  and  pears),  but  owing  to 
the  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  poor  results  were  at  first  obtained.  With 
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improved  methods,  however,  this  business  has  lately  become  more  successful. 
There  is  a  good  demand,  and  the  commodity  arrives  in  the  United  States  at 
a  time  of  the  year  when  locally  grown  fruit  is  unobtainable.  There  is  also  a 
big  trade  in  fresh  fruit  with  Argentina.  It  is  felt  in  Chile  that  there  are  possi- 
bilities also  of  a  large  export  to  European  markets. 

The  trade  in  dried  fruits  is  being  extended,  Chile  sending  a  good  quantity 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Uruguay.  All  of  these 
countries  could  readily  supply  their  own  needs,  but  no  efforts  have  hitherto 
been  made  to  cultivate  fruit  on  a  commercial  basis,  and,  moreover,  the  Chilean 
commodity  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  throughout  South  America. 


PROGRESSIVE  HALF-YEARLY  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  URUGUAY 

Official  figures  issued  by  the  Uruguayan  Government  show  a  satisfactory 
increase  in  the  import  trade  of  the  republic  during  the  first  half  of  1926  which 
more  than  counterbalanced  a  decline  in  exports.  The  total  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  97,124,050  pesos,  as  compared  with  95,983,221  pesos  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1925,  and  imports  reached  37,162,092  pesos  (35,256,342 
pesos),  while  exports  were  valued  at  59,961,958  pesos  (60,726,879  pesos). 

So  far  as  the  total  trade  is  concerned,  Great  Britain  figures  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  foreign  countries,  for  which  its  large  purchases  of  Uruguayan  meat 
products  and  hides  were  mainly  responsible,  but  in  the  import  business  American 
exporters  rank  first,  their  share  for  the  January- June  period  amounting  to  28.5 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  rather  more  than  15  per  cent,  the  share  of  goods 
supplied  by  British  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

Germany  is  the  third  country  of  importance,  her  share  in  the  import 
trade  being  11.4  per  cent,  and  then  follow  Argentina,  France,  Italy,  Brazil,  and 
Belgium,  in  order  of  importance  named.  Compared  with  an  increase  of  more 
than  3  per  cent  in  the  share  of  the  United  States,  the  contribution  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Uruguayan  market  declined  by  about  2  per  cent. 

Of  Uruguay's  exports,  Great  Britain  took  over  28  per  cent,  followed  by 
France  with  14.3  per  cent,  the  United  States  with  13.6  per  cent,  and  Germany 
with  12  per  cent.  Other  prominent  purchasing  countries  were  Belgium,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Italy. 

The  share  of  Great  Britain  in  the  total  trade  for  the  six  months  was  23  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  19  per  cent  by  the  United  States,  11.8  per  cent  by  Ger- 
many, and  11.6  per  cent  by  France. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTION  OF  NORWAY 

As  the  result  of  a  strong  demand  from  the  paper  industry,  the  pulp  produc- 
tion of  Norway  for  1925  achieved  the  record  figure  of  538,916  metric  tons  dry 
weight,  as  against  413,143  metric  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  The  rise  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  crown  during  1925  and  the  fall  in  prices,  however,  affected 
to  some  extent  the  pulp  and  paper  industries,  and  the  increase  in  the  output  of 
pulp  was  not  reflected  in  the  economic  and  price  phases  of  the  industry. 

Exports  of  chemical  pulp  from  Norway  during  last  year  rose  from  183,163 
metric  tons  in  1924  to  235,973  metric  tons.  According  to  the  United  States 
consul  at  Oslo,  shipments  during  1925  comprised  103,503  metric  tons  of 
unbleached  sulphite,  113,517  metric  tons  of  bleached  sulphite,  18,953  metric  tons 
of  unbleached  sulphate,  all  dry,  and  867  metric  tons  of  wet  chemical  pulp,  all 
of  which  showed  increases.    Great  Britain  was  the  principal  customer  for  pulp 
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from  Norway,  taking  416,618  metric  tons  (354,945  in  1924)  of  mechanical  pulp, 
and  86,665  (59,650  metric  tons)  of  chemical  pulp. 

The  paper  market  in  1925  opened  in  unfavourable  conditions,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  production  and  exports  surpassed  all  previous  records.  The 
total  output  of  paper  during  the  year,  including  board,  amounted  to  336,027 
metric  tons,  as  compared  with  241,932  metric  tons  in  1924.  Exports  during  1925 
reached  284,080,  as  against  196,090  metric  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  Shipments 
comprised  156,416  metric  tons  of  newsprint,  101,Q06  metric  tons  of  wrapping 
paper,  and  26,658  metric  tons  of  other  classes  of  paper.  Great  Britain,  as  usual, 
was  the  leading  country  of  destination,  with  a  share  of  89,919  metric  tons,  or  32 
per  cent,  as  against  61.438  metric  tons  in  1924,  France  taking  second  place  with 
45,673  (33,841)  metric' tons. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  13,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  13,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
December  6,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  Ending 

December  6, 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  ..  Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain       i  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  It. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  % 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  ..$ 


Parity 


Week  Ending 

December  13, 


00 


1926 

1926 

14.861 

$4.8515 

$4.8550 

.1390^ 

.1391 

.1392 

.0296 

.0296 

.191 

.0252 

.0252 

.193 

.0391 

.0400 

.402 

.3998 

.3998 

.193 

.0434 

.0460 

.193 

.1523 

.1523 

,080 

.0-520 

.0520 

.193 

.1930 

.1933 

.238 

.2378 

.2380 

.193 

.0133 

.0128 

.268 

.2549 

.2530 

.268 

.2670 

.2672 

.268 

.2664 

.2663 

.14125 

.1412 

.1412 

.498 

.4905 

.4895 

.3709 

.4525 

.4550 

2s. 

.3625 

.3625 

$1.00 

1.0003 

1.0009 

.498 

.4715 

.4680 

.424 

.4075 

.4081 

.324 

.1200 

.1181 

.193 

4.873 

4.8275 

4.8275 

1. 
1. 

t: 

i. 
i. 
i. 
i. 

.708 
.4020 

.567 


1.0037—1.0163  1.0037—1.0162 


.6025 
.4012 
3.5700 
.5650 


.6025 
.4012 
3.5S50 
.5625 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Nff.  1194— Dec.  18, 1926. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford.  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1329.  Powdered  Milk. — Canadian  firms  are  requested  to  forward  samples  of  each  type 
of  their  product,  ranging  from  children's  food  to  skimmed  milk  powder,  together  with  c.i.f. 
Genoa  prices  for  goods  in  bulk,  exclusive  of  children's  food,  to  an  importer  in  Milan. 

1330.  Cheese. — A  Leeds  provision  firm  are  open  to  receive  as  buyers  c.i.f.  offers  from 
Canadian  shippers. 

1331.  Canadian  Cheese. — A  Bristol  house,  with  a  good  selling  organization  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  shipper  of  cheese  with  a 
view  to  representation. 

1332.  Dressed  Poultry. — A  Leeds  poultry  firm  are  interested  in  establishing  connections 
as  buyer  or  agent  with  a  Canadian  shipper  of  first-grade  milk-fed  chickens  for  shipment 
commencing  around  the  last  week  in  February. 

Miscellaneous 

1333.  Food  Choppers. — A  North  of  England  hardware  firm  are  interested  in  receiving 
as  buyers  catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  food  choppers. 

1334.  Egg  Beaters. — A  Leeds  firm  of  hardware  dealers  invite  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port 
quotations  and  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  egg  beaters. 

1335.  Patent  Leather. — A  Leeds  firm  of  leather  merchants  are  interested  in  receiving 
as  buyers  ci.f.  United  Kingdom  port  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1336.  Shovel  Handles  and  Shafts. — A  Leeds  firm  of  tool  manufacturers  are  interested 
in  receiving  quotations  for  finished  "D"  shovel  handles,  in  lengths  28  inches,  30  inches,  and 
32  inches,  for  use  in  second-grade  shovels.  Would  consider  testing  handles  made  from  birch 
wood.  Also  interested  in  round  shafts  in  same  lengths  suitable  for  shovel  handles.  Samples 
necessan'. 

1337.  Milled  Crystal  Garnet. — A  firm  in  the  North  of  England  wish  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  milled  crystal  garnet  for  abrasive  purposes,  for  direct 
shipment  to  Holland  and  Germany.  Suppliers  should  send  a  full  range  of  samples,  together 
with  prices  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  European  ports. 

1338.  Bleached  Sulphite  Pulp. — An  Italian  firm  are  keenly  interested  in  the  importa- 
tion of  bleached  sulphite  pulp. 

1339.  Manufactured  Wire  Goods. — A  Leeds  firm  dealing  in  various  classes  of  manufac- 
tured wire  goods  are  interested  in  receiving  as  buyers  Canadian  quotations  and  catalogues 
on  the  following:  balloon  fly  traps,  potato  mashers,  carpet  beaters,  sponge  and  soap  baskets 
for  baths,  tumbler  holders,  soap  holders,  for  kitchen  faucets,  and  towel  bars. 

1340.  Box  Boards. — A  Leeds  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  as  buyers  Canadian  offers 
of  box  board.  Requirements  as  follows:  caliper  .018.  30  inches  by  40  inches,  minimum 
count  178,  which  is  understood  to  be  equivalent  to  235  in  standard  size  of  24  inches  by  3S 
inches. 

1341.  Drawing  Boards. — A  North  of  England  firm  are  interested  in  establishing  a  con- 
nection with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  drawing  boards  who  can  quote  them  in  the  follow- 
ing sizes  in  inches:  16  by  11^,  19  by  13^,  23  by  16,  31  by  23,  all  i-mch  thickness.  Quota- 
tions preferably  on  basswood,  which  must  be  of  first  quality,  and  both  sides  free  from  knots. 
Quotations  required  c.i.f.  Hull  per  100  boards. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montnairn,  Dec.  23;  Montclare,  Dec.  31;  Metagama,  Jan.  7;  Mont- 
calm, Jan,  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Bosworth,  Dec.  21;  Bstsford,  Jan.  2;  Bolingbroke,  Jan.  8;  Brecon,  Jan. 
13 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Rancher,  Dec.  27;  Canadian  Aviator,  Jan.  5;  Cana- 
dian Hunter,  Jan.  15 — all  C.G.M.M.  (vi  Halifax);  Bay  State,  Jan.  3;  Ariano,  Jan.  1&— 
both  Furness,  Withy. 
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To  Glasgow.— Carmia,  Dec.  24;  Moveria,  Jan.  7— both  Anchor-Donaldson;  Berwyn, 
Jan.  1;  Balfour,  Jan.  15— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Clariton,  Oriole  Line,  Jan.  1. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Regiment,  Dec.  25;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  8— both 
Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull— Bay  State,  Jan.  3;  Ariano,  Jan.  18— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  31;  Clairton,  Oriole  Line, 
Jan.  I. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Victor,  Dec.  29;  Canadian  Con- 
queror, Jan.  12— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin— Lord  Londonderry,  Dec.  28;  Lord  Downshire,  Jan.  4— both 
Head  Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  8;  Canadian  Rancher,  Dec.  27; 
Canadian  Aviator,  Jan.  5;  Canadian  Hunter,  Jan.  15— all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Hada,  Dec.  22;  Porsanger,  Jan.  15 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg. — Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan,  2;  Cairndhu,  Dec.  22;  Scatwell,  Jan.  9 
— both  Thomson  Line;    Brant  County,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd.,  Dec.  30. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valreale,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Dec.  20. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Otarama,  New  Zealand  SS.,  Dec.  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Jan.  5;  Canadian  Squatter 
(calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Jan.  19— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  East  African  and  Indian  Ports  (Aden,  Mombassa,  Kilindini,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta). — Kasama,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Dec.  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  17. 
To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Cameronia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  17. 
To  London  and  Hull. — Bay  State,  Jan.  13;  Ariano,  Jan.  18 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Dec.  27;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  10 — both 
Furness  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Witlry,  Dec.  29. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Dec.  29;  Farnorth,  Farquhar 
SS.,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  15. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
Dec.  21.  Jan.  4. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  24;  Canadian  Volun- 
teer (calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Jan.  7— both  C.G.M.M.;   Chignecto,  R.M.S.P.,  Dec.  31. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Jan.  8; 
Canadian  Fisher,  Jan.  26— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Caledonia,  Dec.  29;  Andalusia,  Jan. 
12;  Caledonia,  Jan.  26— all  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Dec.  28;  Canadian  Inventor,  Jan.  14 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Explorer,  C.G.M.M.,  Dec.  24. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  Jan.  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Alabama  Maru,  Dec.  21;  Arizona 
Maru,  Jan.  12 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Jan.  12. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Hull. — City  of  Winnipeg,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Jan.  22. 
To  Manchester. — London  Shipper,  Dec.  23;  Southwestern  Miller,  Jan.  11 — both  Man- 
chester Liners. 

To  \Vest  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  11. 
To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux.— Nevada,  Dec.  28;  Indiana,  Jan.  10 — both  Cie.  Gle. 
Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina,  Jan.  19. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — West  Nwaria,  Dec.  30;  Montague,  Jan.  14 
— both  American-Australian  Orient  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  11. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Director:  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Ottawa 
CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C.  G.F.O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,    The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves    Lamontagne,    98    Boulevard    Adolphe    Max,  • 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— P.  O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central 
American  States,  Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — North  China  Daily  News  Building,  17 
The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory 
covers  Germany,  Russia;  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Holland 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India    and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Addressi,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66  Upper 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Italy 

F.  H.   Palmer,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— Milan  (102). 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230, 
office.    Room  No.  2,   Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 

Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num,  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands    East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Ter- 
ritory   includes   Straits    Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and  Siam.)  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address.  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Territory 
covers  Home  Counties,  South -Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  Address,  Sleigh- 
ing, London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.    Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Soott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England  , 
South  Wales  and  South  Midlands).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  State* 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Canadian 
Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy. 

Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1926. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  TO  BE  MODIFIED 

For  some  time  past  Canadian  exporters,  who  are  included  in  the  Directory 
of  Exporters  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  have  been 
furnished  weekly  with  details  of  Trade  Inquiries  on  business  prospects  abroad 
two  or  three  days  in  advance  of  their  publication  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal. 

This  method  of  circulating  the  trade  inquiries,  it  has  been  fouiid  by  experi- 
ence, has  not  justified  itself  by  the  practical  results  that  have  been  obtained,  and 
it  has  been  decided  that  as  from  the  1st  of  January,  1927,  the  practice  will  be 
discontinued.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  system  whereby  Trade 
Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  are  submitted  by  the  Trade  Commissioners 
abroad  to  head  office  at  Ottawa.  More  detailed  information  concerning  the 
status  of  the  foreign  firm  inquiring  for  Canadian  products  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  bona  fide  Canadian  exporters,  and  by  a  selective  process  more  attention 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  character  of  the  inquiry  sent  forward. 

The  Trade  Inquiries  when  received,  with  confidential  keys,  will  be  furnished 
in  advance,  as  in  the  past,  to  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce 
throughout  Canada,  and  also  the  central  and  district  offices  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  as  listed  in  this  publication.  Canadian 
exporters  therefore  may  in  future  either  address  themselves  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa  or  to  the  foregoing  organizations  for  the 
key  information  covering  each  individual  Trade  Inquiry  as  listed  in  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal.  745 
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ESTONIAN  OIL  SHALE  INDUSTRY 

The  Estonian  Legation  in  London  reports  that  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Estonian  oil  shade  industry  last  year  was  the  final  adoption  by 
the  Estonian  railways  of  oil  shale  as  fuel,  the  railways  thus  becoming  a  large 
consumer  of  this  fuel,  in  addition  to  those  industrial  enterprises  already  using  oil 
shale  as  their  sole  fuel.  The  Government  mines  produced  about  235,000  tons 
raw  shale,  which  constituted  only  about  72  per  cent  of  the  estimated  programme 
for  1925.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  commencement  of  work  at  the  large 
new  oil  distilleries  at  Kohtla  was  retarded  owing  to  delays  which  occurred  in 
the  erection  of  the  plant.  The  retorting  plants  were  only  able  to  start  operating 
in  the  autumn  of  1925,  and  produced  about  2,600  tons  of  fuel  oil,  in  addition  to 
lubricating  oils,  motor  spirit,  asphalt,  etc. 

TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  WITH  CANADA 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  November  20,  1926. — Statistics  have  been  made  available  of  the 
imports  from  and  exports  to  various  countries  for  the  nine  months  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  The  Customs  Department  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  have 
also  compiled  details  of  the  imports  to  this  Dominion  from  Canada  during  the 
quarter  ended  September. 

The  nine  months'  figures  show  that  the  total  value  of  importations  has 
dropped  from  £38,234,807  for  the  nine  months  of  1925  to  £37,404,368  for  the 
same  period  this  year,  a  decrease  of  £830,439,  or  about  2 . 1  per  cent.  A  survey 
of  the  situation  shows  that  while  imports  from  countries  within  the  Empire 
decreased  by  £2,034,066,  or  7.2  per  cent,  imports  from  foreign  countries  increased 
by  £1,203,627,  or  11.7  per  cent.  Canada's  share  of  the  import  trade  for  the  nine 
months  dropped  from  £2,749,231  to  £2,590,989,  a  decrease  of  £158,242,  or  5.7  per 
cent.  The  statistics  of  imports  from  Britain  for  the  nine  months  are  £18,333,440 
for  1925  and  £17,311,132  for  1926,  a  drop  of  £1,022,308,  or  5.6  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  purchases  from  the  United  States  increased  by  £904,021,  or 
14.1  per  cent— that  is,  from  £6,384,968  in  1925  to  £7,288,989  this  year.  Full 
details  are  not  available,  and  hence  it  is  not  possible  to  analyse  the  returns  to 
ascertain  wherein  foreign  countries  have  gained  relatively  so  much  ground. 

Canada's  trade  with  new  Zealand,  july  to  September,  1926 

The  figures  which  are  to  hand  showing  particulars  of  Canada's  trade  for 
the  third  quarter  of  the  present  calendar  year  enable  a  general  study  to  be  made, 
although  comparisons  with  other  sources  of  supply  are  not  possible.  For  the 
three  months  in  question  Canada  supplied  goods  to  the  value  of  £654,843,  as 
compared  with  £764,518  for  the  corresponding  three  months  last  year — a  drop 
of  £109,675,  or  about  14  per  cent.  In  going  through  the  figures,  it  is  seen  that 
certain  items  have  been  purchased  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  was  the  case 
during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1925.  For  example,  the  importations  of 
motor  cars  were  £75,689  less  in  the  quarter  under  review  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing three  months  of  last  year.  Then  again  chassis  for  motor  vehicles  decreased 
in  value  by  £52,365,  and  chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  vans  and  buses  by  £4,522. 
Tires  for  motor  vehicles  also  dropped  £36,641.  The  total  imports  of  motor 
vehicles  for  the  three  months  of  1926  was  £604,597  as  against  £784,437  for  the 
similar  period  last  year.  Thus  the  imports  of  this  class  decreased  quite  exten- 
sively, due  to  a  general  tendency  to  cut  down  importation.  Canada  has  lost 
very  heavily,  probably  due  to  certain  Canadian  firms  passing  orders  through 
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their  United  States  connections.  It  is  understood  that  new  models  of  various 
cars  are  not  readily  available  in  Canada,  and  consequently  the  statistics  show 
a  decided  reduction.  Further,  two  prominent  motor  manufacturers  have  estab- 
lished assembling  plants  in  New  Zealand,  and  this  naturally  affects  the  Cana- 
dian trade. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Canada  has  made  satisfactory  progress  in 
connection  with  her  exports  to  New  Zealand.  As  has  been  noted,  a  decided 
falling  off  in  the  motor  trade  has  been  witnessed,  and  this  applies  to  several 
other  general  classifications,  including  wire,  agricultural  machinery,  paper  and 
stationery.  On  the  other  hand,  considerably  more  business  has  been  done  in 
boots  and  shoes,  iron  and  steel  bars,  bolts,  etc.,  copper  plate,  channel  and  girder 
iron,  pipes,  nails,  general  hardware,  batteries  and  cells,  general  electrical  appli- 
ances, machinery,  rubber  tubing  and  piping,  leather,  textiles,  and  a  remarkable 
increase  in  railway  and  tramway  plant.  It  is  felt  that  a  wide  and  varied  trade 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  large  volume  in  one  line. 

Principal  Increases. — Maizena  and  cornflour,  £2,155;  boots  and  shoes  n.e.i.,  £31,252; 
iron  and  steel — bar  bolt  and  rod,  £3,110;  railway  and  tramway  plant,  £42,927;  hardware 
n.e.i.,  £4,792;  electric  appliances  n.e.i.,  £9,235;  timber  sawn  and  dressed,  Douglas  fir,  £2,461; 
perfumery  and  toilet  preparations,  £1,606. 

Principal  Decreases. — Fish,  potted  and  preserved,  £5,643;  wire  fencing,  plain,  £4,966; 
agricultural  machinery,  other,  £4,116;  newsprint,  £2,694;  passenger  vehicles  other  than  buses, 
£75,689;  chassis  for  same,  £52,365;  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses,  £4,522;  chassis  for  same, 
£23,277;  tires  for  motor  vehicles,  £36,641;  materials  and  parts  for  motor  vehicles,  £13,008. 

A  table  showing  the  principal  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1926,  with  the  articles  affected  by  and  the 
value  of  the  Canadian  preference,  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  organizations  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  T/C-7-100). 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND  TO  CANADA 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  New  Zealand  has  shipped  more  to  Canada  than 
was  the  case  last  year.  The  exports  for  the  nine  months  ended  September,  1926, 
were  valued  at  £643,525  as  against  £359,902  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago.  On  all  sides  one  hears  the  statement  made  that  Canada  sells  far  more  to 
New  Zealand  than  she  purchases,  and  this  state  of  mind  must  ultimately  react 
adversely.  It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  see  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  greater 
reciprocity,  and  an  increase  of  £283,623,  or  nearly  80  per  cent,  in  the  nine  months' 
period. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WOOL  SALES 

Trade  Commissioner  CM.  Croft 

Auckland,  November  19,  1926. — The  first  wool  sale  of  the  1926-27  season 
was  held  in  Wellington  on  November  15,  and  as  this  Dominion  is  dependent  to 
such  an  extent  on  the  prices  received  for  wool,  the  initial  sale  naturally  creates 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  Farmers  were  hopeful  of  a  good  season,  although  they 
realized  that  the  coal  strike  in  Britain  and  recent  industrial  depression  had 
reacted  on  general  trade.  None  hoped  for  the  figure  reached  at  the  opening  sale 
of  last  year,  as  this  was  at  a  phenomenally  high  level,  and  the  slight  fall  from 
the  March  rates  was  considered  quite  satisfactory.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  wool 
offered  in  the  catalogues  was  cleared. 

The  total  of  11,179  bales  offered  compared  favourably  with  the  offerings 
of  the  past  two  years,  which  were  9,795  bales  at  the  first  sale  of  1925-26  and 
7,011  for  the  1924-25.   The  quality  of  the  wool  was  somewhat  better  than  that 
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of  last  year,  which  was  on  the  whole  a  rather  unfavourable  season.  It  was  light 
in  condition,  and  well  grown,  particularly  so  far  as  Logget  wool  was  concerned, 
and  altogether  the  catalogues  were  well  above  the  average  in  quality. 

Buying  power  was  well  represented,  the  benches  being  full  and  buyers  from 
the  principal  consuming  centres  of  the  world  were  present.  Growers  and  brokers 
had  been  very  uncertain  prior  to  the  sale  as  there  had  been  a  fall  in  the  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  markets,  and  the  Bradford  top  markets  had  exhibited  weakness 
during  the  past  month.  A  drop  from  the  prices  obtained  from  December  to 
March  last  was  therefore  anticipated,  but  the  actual  reduction  was  not  so  great 
as  had  been  feared,  and  buying  began  with  a  fair  amount  of  spirit  and  was  fairly 
well  distributed. 

It  was  evident  from  the  outset  that  Continental  buying  was  not  going  to 
be  extensive  and  that  the  United  States  was  not  operating  at  all  freely.  The 
result  was  that  Bradford  operators  were  the  principal  purchasers.  They  were 
kept  up  to  the  mark  by  various  individual  purchasers  from  Scotland,  from  within 
New  Zealand,  and  by  a  buyer  from  Australia.  This  enabled  a  satisfactory  sale 
to  be  recorded,  which  finally  showed  that  crossbreds  generally  from  44's  upwards 
were  only  a  halfpenny  to  one  penny  lower  than  last  season.  The  New  Zealand 
mills  wanted  finer  wool  and  set  the  pace  "  for  merinos  and  half-breds,  which 
can  be  now  quoted  firm  at  last  season's  rates.  Merinos  sold  from  18d.  to  22Jd. ; 
halfbreds  from  as  low  as  lOjd.  to  20d.;  and  crossbreds  from  lOd.  to  13|d. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Construction  of  the  Great  Sydney  Harbour  Bridge 

Sydney,  November  18,  1926. — The  construction  of  this  bridge — the  largest 
arch  bridge  in  the  world — is  rapidly  progressing  notwithstanding  some  labour 
troubles.  It  will  have  a  clear  span  of  1,650  feet  and  the  highest  point  of  the 
arch  will  be  450  feet  above  sea  level.  The  maximum  pressure  on  each  of  the 
four  steel  pin  bearings  (which  are  each  10  feet  6  inches  long  and  4  feet  4  inches 
in  diameter)  due  to  the  weight  of  the  bridge  itself  under  the  heaviest  loading  it 
is  designed  to  carry,  and  to  wind  pressure,  is  43,000,000  pounds.  The  huge  pin 
bearings  will  transmit  this  thrust  through  steel  pedestal  bearings  weighing  260 
tons  each  to  the  concrete  masonry  abutments.  Through  the  concrete  skewbacks 
the  thrust  will  be  transmitted  to  solid  rock.  The  arch  itself  will  be  built  out  from 
each  shore  until  it  meets,  the  strain  in  the  meantime  being  taken  by  huge  steel 
cables  from  each  shore.  These  steel  cables  are  stated  to  be  the  largest  ever  made. 
Many  of  the  piers  and  abutments  have  already  been  erected,  and  the  work  of 
placing  the  steelwork  in  position  has  just  been  commenced.  The  contract  price 
for  the  bridge  was  £4,217,721,  but  as  the  contract  provided  for  the  payment  of 
any  increased  wages  awarded  by  the  court,  the  amount  mentioned  is  likely  to 
be  very  considerably  exceeded. 

Decreased  Trade   at  Sydney 

The  report  of  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust  Commissioners  for  the  year  ended 
June  30  last  has  just  been  issued,  and  shows  a  considerable  decrease  in  trade 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  total  revenue  for  the  trust  for  the 
year  was  £1,017,877,  which  after  paying  interest  on  the  capital  debt  of 
£10,956,554,  amounting  to  £554,445,  left  a  surplus  of  £163,330. 

During  the  year  the  total  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  was  7,652,  with 
a  gross  registered  tonnage  of  14,961,030.  These  figures  show  a  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  of  440  vessels  and  a  gross  tonnage  of  662,359.  The 
decrease  was  largely  attributable  to  industrial  disputes  (chiefly  coal)  in  England 
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and  Australia,  and  to  curtailment  of  interstate  services  where  the  different  coastal 
companies  now  combine  to  limit  the  number  of  vessels  trading  round  Australia. 
Imported  goods  inclusive  of  transhipments  showed  a  decrease  in  quantity — 
4,379,139  tons  compared  with  4,437.878  tons  for  the  previous  year — and  a  decrease 
in  value  from  £98,060,798  to  £95,588,914.  Exports  of  primary  products  to  over- 
sea and  interstate  ports  exclusive  of  bunker  coal  amounted  to  1,130,264  tons 
compared  with  1,507,870  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  oversea  exports 
was  £52,200,302  compared  with  £58,187,683  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1925. 
The  wheat  exported  from  Sydney  during  the  year  totalled  327,422  tons. 

Motor  Assembly  Works  Opened  at  Sydney 

Since  its  initiation  a  few  years  ago  the  General  Motors  Corporation  of 
America  has  been  operating  largely  in  Australia,  and  at  the  present  time  is  dis- 
tributing through  its  agents  and  dealers  in  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  following  motor  vehicles:  Cadillac,  Buick,  Oaldand,  Oldsmobile,  Pontiac, 
and  Chevrolet  cars,  and  G.M.C.  and  Chevrolet  trucks.  Some  time  ago  the  cor- 
poration decided  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Australia  provided  one  of  its 
largest  oversea  markets,  it  would  endeavour  to  still  further  strengthen  its  opera- 
tions in  the  Commonwealth  by  forming  a  subsidiary  company  and  erecting 
assembly  plants.  As  a  commencement  it  was  decided  to  erect  two  large  assembly 
plants  in  the  principal  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  one  in  New  South  Wales 
and  the  other  in  Victoria.  The  first  of  these,  situated  at  Marrickville,  five  miles 
from  Sydney,  has  just  been  completed  and  opened.  The  works  has  a  total  floor 
area  of  100,000  square  feet,  of  which  the  main  assembly  portion  embraces  54,000 
square  feet.  The  warehouse  section  has  storage  room  for  1,000  bodies,  very  few 
of  which  are  not  manufactured  in  Australia. 

Motor  Sales  in  New  South  Wales 

Largely  owing  to  the  advent  of  the  operations  of  the  Main  Roads  Board 
in  New  South  Wales  which  is  now  actively  engaged  in  making  excellent  motor 
roads  in  the  state,  the  sales  of  motor  cars  show  a  rapid  increase  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  During  that  period  20,000  new  cars  have  been  registered,  exclud- 
ing registrations  of  commercial  vehicles  and  motor  bicycles. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S.  Bissett 

Cape  Town,  November  17,  1926. — Business  conditions  in  South  Africa  show 
little  change  compared  with  August,  but  prospects  are  better  on  account  of  the 
improved  farming  outlook.    The  industrial  position  remains  fairly  satisfactory. 

Record  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  bacon  and  ham,  and  flour  were  manu- 
factured in  the  Union  during  the  third  quarter  of  1926,  according  to  the  returns 
of  the  Census  and  Statistics  Office.  During  this  period  1,541,117  pounds  of 
butter  were  manufactured  by  creameries  and  26,800  pounds  of  remade  butter 
were  produced.  This  is  185,349  pounds  in  excess  of  the  previous  record  estab- 
lished two  years  ago.  The  amount  of  cheese  manufactured  was  1,016,029 
pounds,  or  259,487  pounds  more  than  the  same  period  of  1924,  and  constitutes 
a  record  stock.  Bacon  and  ham  also  established  a  record,  the  amount  manu- 
factured being  2,089,354  pounds.  On  September  30  there  were  9,751,000  eggs  in 
cold  storage. 

During  the  quarter  30,788  tons  of  flour  and  26,900  tons  of  wheat  meal  were 
manufactured  by  the  principal  millers.  The  wheat  stocks  are  a  record  for  a  third 
quarter,  and  they  are  3,970  tons  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  month  of  the 
previous  year. 
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It  appears  probable  that  the  total  quantity  of  wool  available  during  the 
coming  season  will  not  be  greatly  below  last  season's  clip,  namely,  200,000,000 
pounds. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  September  amounted  to  839,939  fine  ounces 
valued  at  £3,567,834,  a  decrease  of  3,915  fine  ounces  and  £16,630  compared  with 
August,  but  an  increase  of  42,692  fine  ounces  and  £181,344  compared  with  Sep- 
tember, 1925.  The  output  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30  totalled 
7,433,123  fine  ounces  valued  at  £31,574,900  compared  with  7,207,782  fine  ounces 
and  £30,616,712  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1925. 

During  September  diamonds  weighing  322,759  carats  valued  at  £1,395,924 
were  exported  overseas.  The  total  production  in  the  Union  during  the  eight 
months  ending  August  31  amounted  to  1,874,217  carats  valued  at  £6,279,241 
compared  with  1,595,526  carats  valued  at  £5,303,690  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1925. 

The  mineral  output  of  Southern  Rhodesia  continues  to  increase  satisfactorily. 
The  acreage  sown  to  tobacco  is  expected  to  show  a  large  increase  next  year,  due 
to  the  two-shillings-a-pound  British  preference  on  Rhodesian  tobacco.  This 
increase  may  be  at  the  expense  of  the  cotton  industry,  which  has  not  proven  very 
successful  in  many  districts. 

Trade  in  East  Africa  remained  quiet  during  the  month.  The  surplus  of 
goods  on  hand  is  slowly  being  absorbed,  but  imports  of  new  goods  are  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  December  3, 1926. — General  anxiety  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  coal 
dispute  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  all  industrial  activity  in  the  North  of 
England  during  November,  and  the  decision  of  the  miners  to  return  to  work  has 
created  a  substantial  feeling  of  optimism.  Although  the  losses  have  been  admit- 
tedly enormous,  as  proved  by  trade  statistics  and  reports  from  different  authori- 
ties, industry  and  commerce  as  a  whole  have  suffered  less  than  might  be  expected 
during  more  than  half  a  year  of  dislocation  and  uncertainty.  As  for  the  imme- 
diate future,  the  end  of  this  week  will  probably  find  the  bulk  of  the  mines  yield- 
ing coal  again,  so  that  fuel  should  soon  be  available  at  a  reasonable  price  for 
both  the  steel  and  other  industries  which  have  been  held  up  for  the  lack  of  it. 
Undoubtedly  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  has  been  kept  waiting,  and  stocks 
of  many  raw  materials  are  low,  so  that  during  the  first  half  of  next  year  at  least 
an  intensive  period  of  industrial  activity  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
heavy  trades. 

While  industries  generally  are  accommodating  themselves  to  the  return  of 
normal  working  conditions,  the  cotton  trade  finds  that,  despite  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  raw  material  and  proportionate  decline  in  finished  goods  as  a  result  of 
a  record  American  crop,  buyers  are  slow  in  placing  orders  at  present  figures 
and  expect  to  do  business  at  still  lower  prices.  A  great  deal  of  controversy  has 
arisen  over  the  recent  article  published  by  the  economist  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  short-time  policy  which  has  been  in  operation  for  five 
years  in  the  American  section  of  the  spinning  trade  has  had  the  effect  of  throt- 
tling business  rather  than  assisting  it  out  of  the  difficulties  created  by  the  lack 
of  demand  for  cotton  goods.  Quoting  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  Com- 
mercial's abstract  of  his  article,  Mr.  Keynes  states  that  "  Lancashire  spinners 
have  been  meeting  their  inability  to  market  their  goods  on  the  old  scale,  not  by 
closing  down  the  weaker  firms  and  the  more  inefficient  plant,  but  by  everyone 
working  short  time— thus  adding  the  embarrassment  of  high  labour  costs.  The 
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termination  of  the  short-time  policy  is  urgently  called  for,  and  the  substitution 
for  it  of  a  rationalizing  process  designed  to  cut  down  overhead  costs  by  the  amal- 
gamation, grouping  or  elimination  of  mills."  Although  the  cotton  trade  has  not 
agreed  with  Mr.  Keynes,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Lancashire  now  has  to 
face  energetic  competition  in  overseas  markets,  and  that  costs  of  production 
must  be  reduced.  Meanwhile  a  more  effective  demand  is  developing  from  over- 
seas markets,  and  generally  improved  trade  is  anticipated. 

Artificial  silk  promises  to  provide  the  cotton  industry  with  one  of  the  most 
substantial  stimulants  it  has  received  in  recent  years.  Several  new  concerns  in 
this  country  are  now  reaching  the  productive  stage,  and  leaders  in  the  cotton 
industry  are  convinced  that  the  combination  of  artificial  silk  with  cotton  will 
open  up  new  markets  for  Lancashire.  It  is  claimed  that  artificial  silk  is  an 
excellent  fibre  to  use  with  cotton  and  that  the  bright  effects  that  can  be  produced 
will  prove  an  important  asset  to  Lancashire  manufacturers  in  the  markets  of 
the  East. 

An  improved  demand  from  Germany  has  been  reported  lately  for  Bradford 
woollens,  and  the  belief  is  gaining  ground  that  the  conditions  in  this  industry  will 
gradually  improve  now  that  the  coal  stoppage  is  over.  Manufacturers  of  dress 
goods  continue  to  complain  of  Continental  competition. 

In  anticipation  of  improved  coal  and  coke  supplies  in  the  near  future,  North 
of  England  producers  of  iron  and  steel  are  hastening  to  restart  their  works. 
Although  some  plant  that  has  been  idle  for  months  has  already  been  set  in 
motion,  it  is  expected  that  normal  production  and  employment  will  not  be 
restored  until  January.  Several  months'  full-time  operations  are  assured  at  a 
number  of  the  large  steel  plants  to  meet  arrears  of  deliveries  under  contracts 
placed  before  the  stoppage. 

Although  a  few  open-hearth  steel  furnaces  of  small  capacity  have  recently 
been  relighted  at  Sheffield,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  larger  furnaces  will  be 
started  until  the  New  Year,  by  which  time  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  quantities 
of  pig-iron  will  be  available.  One  or  two  large  steel  makers  are  reported  to  have 
good  stocks  of  pig-iron  on  hand,  but  the  majority  are  short  of  supplies.  As  in 
other  centres,  considerable  activity  is  now  looked  for  in  this  district  in  order  to 
overtake  arrears  of  work.  The  seasonal  business  in  the  cutlery  and  plate 
trades  of  Sheffield  commenced  to  decline  early  in  November,  and  business  is 
now  very  flat,  with  keen  competition  for  the  little  trade  that  is  offering.  The 
season  was  one  of  the  shortest  on  record. 

The  engineering  trades  have  become  more  active  with  the  close  of  the  coal 
struggle,  although  new  business  has  been  difficult  to  negotiate  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  over  coal  and  raw  material  prices  for  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
heavy  electrical  section  has  been  fairly  busy.  Textile  machinists  have  con- 
tinued to  suffer  from  depressed  conditions  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  although 
several  good  overseas  orders  have  lately  been  reported.  A  moderate  amount  of 
business  was  done  in  locomotive  building  shops;  boilermakers  and  machine  tool 
makers  were  quiet. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  prospects  for  shipbuilding,  and 
reports  from  the  Northeast  Coast  are  more  optimistic  than  they  have  been  for 
several  years  as  numerous  contracts  for  ships  have  recently  been  placed  on  the 
Tyne,  Tees,  and  Wear.  The  placing  of  so  much  new  tonnage  is  reflected  in  the 
marine  engineering  trades  of  this  district,  where  preparations  are  being  made  for 
an  extensive  resumption  of  work  when  the  steel  works  are  operating  normally 
again.  Orders  for  new  vessels  have  also  been  placed  during  the  month  with 
Merseyside  shipyards. 

Liverpool's  prosperity  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  its  shipping  trade,  and 
the  report  that  encouraging  freight  contracts  have  been  placed  lately  with 
British  shipping  companies  for  the  shipment  of  manufactures  throughout  next 
year  is  a  further  indication  of  the  improved  conditions  that  are  looked  for. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  December  7,  1926. — Throughout  most  of  November  trading  in  the 
majority  of  imported  commodities  was  carried  on  under  unsettled  conditions 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  cargo  space  and  consequent  abnormal  freight  rates. 
The  termination  of  the  coal  strike  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  subsequent 
withdrawal  of  a  number  of  Government  restrictions  has  served  as  a  stimulus 
to  general  trading,  and  the  prospect  of  better  industrial  conditions  has  brought 
about  a  strong  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  return  of  confidence  in  commercial 
circles.  i      ,  \ 

TIMBER 

Owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  securing  space,  the  arrivals  of  Canadian 
spruce  during  November  were  nominal  both  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and 
the  heavy  requirements  of  the  housing  industry  have  largely  been  supplied 
from  importers'  stocks  of  European  softwoods.  Although  there  was  a  good 
inquiry  at  improved  prices,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  arrange  business 
to  Liverpool  because  of  the  freight  situation.  The  birch  market  has  been  active 
during  the  month  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  timber  and  lumber.  Recent 
quotations  on  Halifax  planks  have  been  around  £17  per  standard,  c.i.f.  Liverpool, 
with  St.  John  varieties  about  10s.  more  and  Quebec  at  around  £25  10s.  Quebec 
hewn  birch  logs  have  lately  been  valued  at  about  4s.  per  cubic  foot  c.i.f.  foreign 
string  measure,  St.  John  3s.  and  Halifax  at  2s.  6d.  There  was  a  moderate  con- 
sumption of  Douglas  fir  during  the  month  and  a  fair  volume  of  business  was 
transacted.  Recent  quotations  reported  were  £17  10s.  for  merchantable  grades 
and  £24  10s,  for  No.  2  clear  and  better.  For  the  month  ending  November  30, 
1926,  unofficial  statistics  of  certain  imports,  consumption  and  stock,  are  given 
in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1925  as  follows: — 

Liverpool 


Import  Consumption  Stock 

1925         1926  1925  1926  1925  1926 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.      58,000      142,000  23,000  100,000  220,000  205,000 

Birch  logs  cu.   ft                         ....  1,000  4,000  53,000  8,000 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.      18,000       17,000  10,000  16,000  198,000  153,000 

Quebec  yellow   pine  deals    ..    ..stds.         860        1,040  230  460  6,150  5,610 

N.B.  and  N.S.  spruce  and  pine.. stds.          150            20  1,920  770  5,050  4,000 

Manchester 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft,      52,004       14,000  41,000  12,000  85,000  34,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft                        ....  2,000  1,000  12,000  6,000 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.        1,000         8,000  8,000  14,000  132,000  39,000 

Spruce  deals  stds.         760           110  1,340  700  3,780  1,220 


GRAIN   AND  FLOUR 

Apart  from  some  steadiness  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  tendency  of 
wheat  prices  on  this  market  during  November  was  downwards,  and  at  the  close 
quotations  for  c.i.f.  wheat  showed  a  general  decline  of  from  3s.  to  4s.  per 
quarter.  The  chief  reasons  for  the  decline  were  generally  favourable  reports 
on  the  Argentine  and  Australian  crops,  with  the  prospect  of  an  exceptionally 
early  movement  from  both  these  countries.  The  end  of  the  coal  dispute  was 
also  a  factor,  as  it  necessarily  had  a  considerable  effect  on  freight  rates,  parcel 
tonnage  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  being  obtainable  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 
below  the  highest  prices  touched.  Shipments  have  been  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  requirements.  Spot  stocks  at  Liverpool  are  light,  and  show  a  fair  reduc- 
tion on  the  month,  whilst  supplies  at  Manchester  have  been  reduced  to  an 
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almost  negligible  quantity.  The  demand  from  consumers  continues  on  an  abso- 
lutely hand-to-mouth  basis,  and  the  trade  seems  likely  to  remain  on  these  lines 
as  long  as  wheat  for  forward  positions  can  be  purchased  at  such  big  discounts. 

Trade  in  all  varieties  of  flour  was  slow  during  November.  The  cessation 
of  the  coal  strike,  thus  relieving  the  freight  situation,  and  the  prospects  of 
good  wheat  crops  in  Australia  and  Argentina,  have  resulted  in  bakers  looking  for 
lower  prices  and  only  buying  for  immediate  requirements.  Imported  flour  again 
suffered  from  the  keenest  competition  among  home  millers.  One  firm  inter- 
viewed stated  that  their  trading  in  Canadian  grades  had  been  confined  to  a  fair 
amount  of  business  in  top  patents,  which  they  sold  from  spot  supplies  at  below 
replacement  values.  Canadian  export  patents  closed  the  month  at  around  41s. 
3d.  per  sack  of  280  pounds,  c.i.f .  Liverpool.  Home-milled  straight  run  was  being 
quoted  lately  at  around  45s.  ex-mill,  but  business  was  reported  at  as  low  at  2s. 
under  this  figure.  American  winter  flours  have  become  non- competitive.  Aus- 
tralian varieties  have  been  showing  an  easier  tendency  and  could  be  purchased 
recently  at  40s.  c.i.f.  for  shipment,  but  little  buying  has  been  reported  at  this 
figure.  The  preliminary  figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this 
area  during  the  month  of  November,  1926,  are  as  follows: — 


Wheat 

Flour 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

Quarters 

Sacks 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

  323,090 

32,135 

161,312 

19,572 

7,674 

Hull  

  175,570 

4,958 

144,178 

53,584 

  112,857 

9,114 

37,451 

4,480 

  126,501 

9,583 

17 

BUTTER 

The  consumption  of  butter  improved  during  November.  Retail  prices  were 
reduced,  and  lately  there  has  been  substantially  heavier  buying  by  multiple 
shops  and  speculators,  with  the  result  that  trading  was  quite  active  toward  the 
close  of  the  month.  Unfortunately  Canadian  butter  consigned  to  this  market 
was  not  able  to  meet  the  prices  obtainable  latterly  in  Canada  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  shipments  were  returned.  Sales  of  small  quantities  of  first-grade 
Canadian  butter  were  reported  at  146s.  to  148s.  and  around  142s.  for  seconds. 
It  is  believed  that  the  stocks  of  New  Zealand  butter  held  in  this  country  have 
now  been  considerably  reduced,  and  this  variety  has  lately  been  quoted  at  from 
160s.  to  166s.  on  spot.  Irish  butter  is  now  practically  finished  for  this  season. 
Danish  quotations  at  the  close  of  the  month  were  from  176s.  to  180s.  on  spot. 
During  November  there  were  no  arrivals  of  Canadian  butter.  Total  Canadian 
imports  from  April  1  to  November  30,  1926,  amounted  to  20,706  boxes,  as  com- 
pared with  79,620  boxes,  100  kegs  and  100  casks  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1925. 

CHEESE 

The  demand  for  cheese  was  slow  and  dragging  early  in  November,  but 
picked  up  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  during  the  last  few  days 
there  was  a  6s.  rise  in  spot  values.  General  consumption  was  moderately  good, 
and  the  increased  prices  of  locally  made  cheese,  which  have  gone  up  to  around 
is.  2d.  per  pound  at  the  fairs,  have  made  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  varie- 
ties more  competitive.  Canadian  finest  coloured  and  whites  closed  the  month 
at  from  92s.  to  94s.  per  112  pounds  on  spot,  and  New  Zealand  controlled  cheese 
was  being  offered  at  from  93s.  to  94s.  Imports  of  ordinary  Canadian  cheese  to 
Liverpool  in  the  month  of  November  amounted  to  24,270  boxes.  Two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  bundles  and  597  cases  and  cartons  of  block  cheese 
also  arrived  during  the  month. 

From  April  1  to  November  30,  1926,  Liverpool  imports  of  cheese  from 
Canada  amounted  to  179,065  boxes  of  ordinary,  and  45,493  bundles  and  3,521 
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cases  and  cartons  of  block  cheese.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  1925 
224,701  boxes  of  ordinary  and  59,155  bundles,  cases  and  cartons  of  block  cheese 
arrived  at  this  port. 

BACON 

The  bacon  market  has  been  influenced  throughout  the  past  month  by  the 
substantially  increased  supplies  of  cheap  Dutch  varieties  which  have  been  freely 
offered.  This  bacon,  which  has  affected  the  prices  obtainable  for  other  grades, 
including  Canadian  Wiltshires,  has  been  offering  lately  as  low  as  10s.  below 
Danish,  which  closed  the  month  at  from  98s.  to  102s.  per  cwt.  on  spot,  as  com- 
pared with  116s.  to  120s.  at  the  end  of  October.  Canadian  Wiltshire  cuts,  which 
were  102s.  to  108s.  for  50-80  pounds  average  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
closed  around  88s.  to  94s.  In  the  opinion  of  dealers  interviewed,  the  situation 
is  now  somewhat  improved  and  markets  a  little  firmer  for  the  present.  Canadian 
bacon  imports  to  Liverpool  in  November  amounted  to  4,820  cases  and  3,759 
bales.  The  total  Canadian  bacon  imports  to  Liverpool  from  April  1  to  November 
30,  1926,  amounted  to  28,275  cases  and  29,072  bales  as  compared  with  50,645 
cases  and  24,076  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  fol- 
lowing are  unofficial  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  provisions  in  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool on  November  30,  1926,  in  comparison  with  October  30,  1926,  and  November 
30,  1925:— 

Nov.  30,  1926  Oct.  30,  1926  Nov.  30, 1925 

Bacon  Boxes      6,971  6,060  1,584 

Hams  Boxes      3,527  1,932  1,365 

Shoulders  Boxes        946  1,213  88 

Butter  (all  countries)  Cwts.      5,312  11,715  4,816 

Cheese  (full  shapes),  Canadian  and  United  States  ..   Boxes    30,598  31,829  33,263 

Cheese  (full  shapes),  Australian  and  New  Zealand   . .   Crates        147  128  60 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  (50  pounds  and  under)  Boxes  50  56  107 

Cheese  (manufactured)  Pounds     21,875  14,820  38,150 

Lard  (prime  steam  western)  Tierces        533  1,004  485 

Lard   (imported  pure  refined  lard  in  tierces,   firkins  or 

other  packages  Tons      2,712  4,416  3,329 


EGGS 

The  market  for  strictly  fresh  eggs  was  fairly  well  maintained  during  the 
past  month.  Supplies  were  small  and  Irish  fresh  grades  generally  realized  from 
28s.  to  30s.  per  120.  The  Irish  stored  egg  situation  has  not  improved  as  the 
season  advanced,  and  as  there  are  ample  supplies  in  storage,  holders  have  been 
lately  reducing  prices  to  place  business,  with  the  result  that  quotations  have 
been  running  from  14s.  to  16s.,  according  to  weight.  There  have  been  a  few 
Canadian  storage  grades  on  this  market,  and  a  restricted  trade  has  been  reported 
at  from  18s.  6d.  to  19s.  Australian  eggs  of  very  good  quality  have  been  arriving 
lately,  and  were  bringing  from  19s.  to  20s.  up  to  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
prices  declined  somewhat  because  of  heavier  arrivals.  The  cheaper-class  trade 
is  supplied  with  Polish  eggs  which  have  been  selling  at  from  13s.  to  13s.  6d., 
and  also  with  Irish  medium  weights  at  about  the  same  figures.  During  Novem- 
ber 700  cases  of  Canadian  eggs  arrived  at  Liverpool.  Total  Canadian  imports 
from  April  1  to  November  30,  1926,  amounted  to  1,100  cases,  as  compared  with 
4,700  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1925. 


HAY 


.  Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  in  November  are  estimated  at  4,180 
bales,  in  comparison  with  3,874  bales  in  October  and  10,800  bales  in  September. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  previous  month,  the  very  much  lighter  arrivals  have  been 
caused  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  cargo  space,  and  importers  have  been  pur- 
chasing on  a  restricted  basis.  The  average  c.i.f.  prices  secured  were  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  92s.  6d.  to  95s.  Inquiry  for  imported  hay  has  been  fair  during  the 
past  month  in  view  of  the  light  arrivals  mentioned  above,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  one  important  firm  of  hay  dealers  interviewed,  the  immediate  prospects  for 
Canadian  hay  are  not  too  bright,  now  that  Montreal  is  closed  and  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  domestic  hay  are  available. 

CATTLE 

During  November  1,389  store  and  347  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Birkenhead  from 
Canada.  Recent  average  prices  secured  were  from  8^d.  to  8^d.  per  pound,  sink- 
ing the  offal.  Some  145  stores  and  54  fat  cattle  arrived  at  Manchester  in  the 
same  month.  This  represents  the  first  shipment  made  to  this  port  since  July 
last.  Out  of  the  total  store  cattle  105  were  licensed  to  premises  for  further  feed- 
ing and  the  remainder  sold  to  slaughter  houses.  Prices  secured  averaged  from 
45s.  to  50s.  per  112  pounds  live  weight. 

SWEDISH  MARKET  FOR  WHEAT,  WHEAT  FLOUR,  AND  RYE 

Mr.  Bertil  A.  Renborg,  the  Commercial  Attache  of  the  Royal  Consulate 
General  of  Sweden  for  British  North  America,  under  date  of  December  11, 
writes  as  follows: — 

Swedish  agriculture  is  able  to  supply  only  a  part  of  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat  and  rye  necessary  for  the  nourishing  of  the  population  and  the  live  stock. 
For  example,  in  the  year  1923  the  Swedish  harvest  of  wheat  amounted  to  299,000 
metric  tons,  and  of  rye  to  594,000  tons,  while  in  the  same  year  there  was  an 
importation  of  339,000  tons  of  wheat  and  130,000  tons  of  rye.  The  total  value 
of  the  importation  of  all  products  of  agriculture,  live  stock  industries,  etc., 
amounted  during  the  years  1919,  1920,  1921,  1922,  and  1923  to  247,  228,  116,  95, 
and  118  million  dollars  respectively.  As  the  total  importation  from  Canada, 
according  to  Swedish  statistics,  in  the  year  1923  amounted  to  only  about  2.7 
million  dollars,  it  is  apparent  that  Canada's  part  in  this  trade  with  Sweden  is 
very  small,  amounting  to  not  even  3  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  Swedish  market,  the  following  tables 
have  been  prepared  showing  the  total  importation  to  Sweden  during  1923,  1924, 
and  1925,  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  rye,  and  the  main  sources  of  supply: — 

WHEAT  IMPORTS 


1923 

1924 

1925 

268,634 

286,473 

240,472 

14 

15 

17 

Principal  sources  of  supply — 

123,132 

120,909 

80,065 

45,765 

51,952 

44,671 

39,662 

48,087 

27,531 

20,107 

25,660 

37,880 

WHEAT  FLOUR  IMPORTS 

24,195 

23,672 

12,262 

1.88 

1.83 

1.1 

Principal  sources  of  supply — 

21,891 

17,264 

8,286 

686 

4,079 

2,566 

1,060 

1,750 

1,263 

RYE  IMPORTS 

78,113 

119,763 

60,534 

2.86 

5.5 

3.5 

Principal  sources  of  supply — 

28,097 

43,754 

15,262 

8,395  * 

22,438 

9,352 

19,241 

20,707 

24,733 

•< 

10,972 

16,711 

298 
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One  of  the  reasons — there  may  be  several — why  Canada  holds  such  a  com- 
paratively small  part  in  Sweden's  importation  of  grain  products  is  stated  by 
Swedish  importers  to  be  the  fact  that  very  few  Canadian  exporters  of  grain  and 
flour  have  agents  in  that  country.  In  Sweden  it  is  well  known  that  most  of  the 
Canadian  wheat  and  wheat  flour  sold  in  that  country  is  imported  through  agents 
of  Canadian  exporters  located  in  Copenhagen  or  Oslo  and  other  non-Swedish 
cities.  It  is  obvious  that  Swedish  merchants  would  like  to  take  care  of  the 
importation  themselves,  and  as  long  as  they  cannot  do  this  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  encourage  importation  from  Canada.  It  is  further  obvious  that 
Swedish  agents  who  are  well  informed  as  to  market  conditions,  and  who  are  on 
the  spot,  always  would  have  better  opportunities  of  marketing  these  Canadian 
products  in  their  own  country. 

Whenever  this  matter  has  been  discussed  with  Canadian  exporters,  the 
usual  argument  put  forward  is  that  the  Swedish  market  is  not  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  appointment  of  Swedish  agents ;  but  the  figures  above  quoted  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  market  is  by  no  means  insignificant. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  sales  of  Canadian  farm  products  in  Sweden 
could  be  considerably  increased  if  Canadian  exporters  would  work  the  Swedish 
market  through  Swedish  agents.  There  is  no  doubt  that  merchants  in  Sweden 
are  just  as  capable  and  energetic  and  reliable  as  their  colleagues  in  other 
countries. 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

D.  Forster,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 
(Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  given  in  Canadian  currency.) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  20,  1926. — Exports  from  Canada  to  Argentina 
continue  to  increase  steadily,  the  total  for  the  twelve  months  ending  August. 
1926,  being  $13,677,040 — four  times  the  total  four  years  ago.  Imports  into 
Canada  from  Argentina  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $4,988,278. 

EXCHANGE 

During  the  month  of  October  the  value  of  the  Argentine  paper  peso  has 
been  very  steady,  varying  only  between  $0.4104  and  $0.4074  (par  value  is 
$0.4245).  The  question  of  reverting  to  the  gold  standard  is  once  again  being 
discussed  in  private  circles,  as  the  reasons  for  opposing  this  measure  early  this 
year  do  not  now  appear  to  hold  good.  The  amount  of  paper  currency  in  circu- 
lation has  remained  unaltered  since  December,  1924,  at  1,319,797,739  paper 
pesos  (equivalent  to  $541,117,000),  against  which  a  gold  backing  of  77.8  per 
cent  is  held  in  the  "Caja  de  Conversion". 

CEREALS 

The  final  official  statement  of  areas  sown  to  the  principal  cereals  produced 
in  Argentina,  published  on  November  19,  gives  the  following  acreage:  wheat, 
19,2G6,000;  flaxseed,  6,669,000;  oats,  3,169,751;  barley,  978,120;  rye,  543,647; 
canary  seed,  64,220.  The  total  area  sown  with  the  six  products  mentioned  is 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  625.009  acres,  or  2.1  per  cent.  Harvesting  has 
commenced  in  the  north  of  the  Republic  and  the  results  obtained  are  generally 
stated  to  be  good.  The  official  forecast  of  production  will  not  be  issued  until 
December  10,  but  private  estimates  of  the  coming  wheat  crop  are  from  6,000,000 
to  6,350.000  tons,  compared  with  5,202,062  tons  last  year. 
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CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS 

Customs  duties  on  imports  through  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  to  date  amount 
to  $100,117,000,  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last 
year.    Duties  on  exports  amounted  to  $4,460,000  as  against  $8,128,000  in  1925. 

EXPORTS 

Shipments  of  wheat  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1926  were  1,975,000  tons, 
which  is  724,000  tons  less  than  during  the  same  period  of  last  year,  although 
the  total  exports  of  wheat,  corn,  flaxseed,  oats,  barley,  flour,  and  wheat  products 
show  an  increase  of  1,332,000  tons.  Chilled  beef  exports  were  3,995,347  quarters, 
slightly  more  than  during  the  ten  months  of  the  previous  year,  but  there  is  a 
large  falling  off*  in  shipments  of  frozen  beef,  mutton  and  lamb.  Butter,  wool, 
cotton  and  tallow  show  slight  increases,  while  canned  meat,  hair,  hides  and  skins, 
quebracho  logs  and  extract  shipments  have  declined. 

RAILWAY  RECEIPTS 

The  reports  of  the  principal  railways  in  Argentina  for  the  financial  year 
ending  June  30,  1926,  which  have  recently  been  issued,  show  very  successful 
results,  and  are  full  of  optimism  for  future  prospects.  Traffic  receipts  during 
the  first  four  months  of  their  present  financial  year,  up  to  October  30,  show 
increases  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

FAILURES 

Liabilities  in  commercial  failures  during  the  month  of  October  amounted 
to  $6,890,600,  the  highest  monthly  total  reached  this  year. 


BRAZILIAN  CURRENCY  PLACED  ON  A  GOLD  BASIS 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  cables 
under  date  of  December  20  that  bills  which  have  been  before  the  National 
Congress  of  Brazil  to  place  the  currency  on  a  gold  basis  have  now  become  law. 
This  law  provides  that  the  milreis  contain  180  milligrams  of  fine  gold,  and  that 
it  be  convertible  during  the  period  of  stabilization  at  the  rate  of  1  milreis  equals 
11.96  cents. 

PIG  IRON  IMPORTS  INTO  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  November  24,  1926. — The  Iron  and  Steel  Consulting  Commission  is 
conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  to  have  the  import  duty  on  pig  iron  increased, 
but  leading  steel  manufacturers  are  giving  their  support  to  the  movement  among 
consumers  against  a  higher  duty.  These  manufacturers  believe  that  such  a 
revision  should  only  be  considered  after  the  industry  has  been  entirely  reorgan- 
ized, and  after  plans  have  been  made  to  increase  production  so  that  the  country 
could  become  more  independent  of  foreign  importations.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  shortage  in  the  domestic  supply  of  pig  iron,  which 
must  be  supplied  from  foreign  sources. 

CONSUMPTION  INCREASES 

Recently  issued  statistics  show  that  during  the  period  1896  to  1905  the  con- 
sumption of  steel  in  Japan  averaged  2,578,815  tons  annually,  as  compared  with 
the  period  1906  to  1915  during  which  5,821,857  tons  were  used,  and  with  the 
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period  ending  1925,  during  which  consumption  averaged  13,527,139  tons.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  next  ten  years  the  enormous  figure  of  27,000,000  tons 
will  be  reached.  The  1925  output  was  777,233  tons  of  iron  and  ,1,102,880  tons 
of  steel,  and  the  maximum  annual  capacity  of  all  mills  in  Japan  is  1,071,420  tons 
of  pig  iron  and  1,791,250  tons  of  steel.  In  order  to  meet  the  greatly  increasing 
requirements  of  the  industry,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  increase  production  at 
a  remarkable  pace  or  to  put  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  foreign  importations. 

DOMESTIC  SUPPLY  INADEQUATE 

At  the  present  rate  of  expansion,  by  1935  Japan  will  need  more  than 
4,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  annually.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  expansion 
of  the  home  industry,  it  cannot  by  that  date  become  independent  of  foreign 
supplies.  At  the  present  time  the  country  needs  1,600,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
assuming  that  all  its  principal  steel  mills  are  operating  to  capacity,  but  the 
domestic  supply  will  fall  short  by  no  less  than  600,000  tons  of  this  aggregate 
even  when  its  iron  manufacturing  capacity  is  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

JAPAN'S  IMPORTS  OF  PULP 

Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  November  24,  1926. — The  total  quantity  of  sulphite  pulp  for  paper- 
making  purposes  imported  into  Japan  during  the  month  of  October  amounted  to 
7,170  tons,  valued  at  1,270,000  yen,  and  during  the  first  ten  months  of  this 
year  the  importation  amounted  to  50,161  tons  with  a  value  of  almost  9,000,000 
yen.  Canada  for  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  supplied  27,000  tons  of  this 
amount  valued  at  4,350,000  yen,  which  is1  more  than  half  the  total  amount 
imported.  As  it  is  estimated  that  the  available  supply  of  pulp  in  Japan  is  very 
low,  it  is  expected  that  a  large  quantity  will  be  imported  from  the  Dominion 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year.  Importations  of  Swedish  pulp  during 
the  period  January  to  October  this  year  amounted  to  only  7,000  tons,  against 
18,000  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  the  quantity  coming 
from  the  United  States  this  year  has  also  decreased  from  10,000  tons  in  1925 
to  3,900  tons. 

During  the  past  year  the  market  price  of  unbleached  pulp  in  Japan  steadily 
declined.  In  January  1926  unbleached  pulp  was  selling  at  8  sen  per  pound, 
but  by  October  it  had  fallen  to  6.5  sen.  (The  price  of  bleached  pulp  is  approxi- 
mately 2  sen  per  pound  higher  than  that  of  unbleached).  Japanese  unbleached 
pulp  is  produced  by  the  Fuji  and  Oji  paper  manufacturing  companies,  and  the 
Karafuto  Industrial  Company,  who  market  their  products  through  a  joint  selling 
organization.  Owing  to  the  cheap  price  at  which  foreign  pulp  may  be  laid  down 
in  Japan  in  comparison  with  the  high  cost  of  production  of  domestic  pulp,  there 
is  some  talk  of  the  above  organization  endeavouring  to  renew  their  activities  in 
connection  with  an  upward  revision  of  the  present  duty  on  pulp.  The  Canadian 
imports  have  increased  from  13,000  tons  for  ten  months  in  1922  to  27,000  tons 
for  the  same  period  in  1926.  As  it  is  expected  that  November  and  December 
consignments  will  be  very  large,  importations  during  1926  will  far  exceed  those 
of  1925. 

The  Karafuto  Kogyo  Kabushiki  Kaisha  has  just  completed  its  bleached 
pulp  factory  at  Karafuto,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Japan,  with  a  yearly  capacity  of 
from  6,000  to  7,000  tons,  and  if  successful  it  is  expected  that  similar  plants  will 
be  erected  in  other  places.  It  is  also  intended  to  experiment  with  pulp  for  manu- 
facturing artificial  silk.  This  company's  output  of  packing  paper  has  increased 
to  600,000  pounds  monthly. 
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The  Fuji  paper  mills  are  also  extending  their  plant,  and  by  June  1927  it  is 
expected  they  will  have  a  monthly  output  of  packing  paper  of  4,000,000  pounds. 
By  February  1927  the  Oji  paper  mills  hope  to  have  installed  an  additional  sulphite 
paper  machine,  and  they  expect  to  increase  their  monthly  capacity  of  packing 
paper  to  about  1,500,000  pounds.  When  these  installations  are  completed,  the 
monthly  output  of  packing  and  match  paper  in  Japan  should  be  about  8,000,000 
pounds.  The  present  output  is  only  about  4,000,000  pounds  a  month  so  that  the 
balance  of  the  national  requirements  of  packing  paper  and  match  paper,  which 
are  valued  at  600,000  and  800,000  yen  respectively,  must  be  imported. 

SUGAR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Since  news  was  received  that  the  Cuban  President  is  about  to  issue  a 
decree  limiting  production  of  sugar  in  the  island  next  season  to  4,500,000  tons 
the  London  sugar  market  has  undergone  considerable  change.  From  a  state 
of  dullness  there  has  come  marked  activity,  with  considerable  speculation  in  the 
terminal  market.  Certainly,  there  has  been  a  temporary  setback  in  values,  but 
the  undertone  of  the  market  remains  strong.  The  latest  estimates  give  the 
world's  production  of  sugar  in  1926-27  at  23,363,000  tons,  against  24,360,150  tons 
in  1925-26  and  23,622,530  tons  in  1924-25.  The  European  beetroot  crops  are 
disappointing.  Factory  estimates  give  the  Czecho-Slovakian  crop  at  1,020,000 
tons,  against  Licht's  figure  of  1,200,000  tons.  Last  season  the  outturn  was 
1,508,000  tons.  Licht  has  reduced  his  estimate  of  the  German  crop  to  1,675,000 
tons,  a  fall  of  125,000  tons.  His  estimate  of  the  European  total  is  now  7,217,000 
tons,  compared  with  7,471,000  tons  last  season. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TRINIDAD  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

Among  the  matters  which  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Government 
during  the  coming  year  is  a  scheme  to  reorganize  the  Trinidad  Government  Rail- 
ways, which  have  for  years  been  run  at  a  loss  and  whose  revenues  are  now 
being  rapidly  diminished  by  the  competition  of  motor  'buses  which  ply  on  main 
roads  running  parallel  with  the  railway  system,  says  the  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement.  The  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  general 
working  of  the  railway  department  recommends  certain  economies  in  working 
and  maintenance  expenses,  but  admits  the  paramount  importance  of  road  com- 
petition, which  it  leaves  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  Motor  Traffic  Committee. 

"IMPROVING"  AND  BLEACHING  OF  FLOUR 

The  Departmental  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  harmful  effects  of  "  improving "  and  bleaching  flour 
has  finished  its  investigations  and  is  now  engaged  in  drafting  its  report.  The 
Committee's  researches  have  covered  a  very  wide  area,  and  it  is  understood, 
writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  that  only  one 
method  of  "  improving  "  flour  has  been  found  to  be  potentially  injurious.  This 
finding,  having  been  reached  after  close  scientific  investigation,  is  of  much 
importance  to  the  food  industry,  both  at  home  and  overseas,  in  that  it  will 
dispose  of  certain  alarmist  statements  and  will  tend  towards  the  conservation 
of  supplies  which  in  other  circumstances  would  be  rejected. 
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ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(b)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manuf  a  cturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can  be 
seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives 
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(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
snipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to  : — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(6)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

{d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  or  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS  AND  FAIRS 

The  following  announcements  of  forthcoming  exhibitions  and  fairs  are  taken  from  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  Journal: — 

United  Kingdom 

British  Industries  Fair — 

White  City,  London,  and  Castle  Bromwich  Aerodrome,  Birmingham,  February  21  to 
March  4,  1927. 

London.  Brushware ;  Chemicals  and  Drugs ;  Fancy  Goods,  Travelling  Requisites,  Leather,  etc. ; 
Foodstuffs,  Beverages  and  Tobacco,  etc.;  Furniture  and  Basketware;  Jewellery,  Silverware, 
Cutlery,  etc.;  Musical  Instruments,  etc.;  China,  Earthenware  and  Stoneware;  Glass  and 
Glassware ;  Scientific,  Photographic ;  Wireless  Apparatus ;  Sports  Goods,  Toys,  etc. ;  Stationery ; 
Printing  Office  Appliances,  etc.;  Textiles  and  Clothing;  General  and  Sales  Services  Section; 
Empire  Section.  Apply  to  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  35,  Old  Queen  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W.  1. 

Birmingham.  Brassware,  Hardware  and  Ironmongery;  Metals;  Construction,  Building  and  Decora- 
tion; Power,  Lighting,  Heating,  Cooking  and  Ventilating;  Engineering;  Agriculture;  Mining; 
Motors,  Motor  Cycles,  Cycle  Accessories  and  Perambulators;  Guns,  Saddlery  and  Harness; 
Brewing,  Distilling  and  Catering;  Services  Section.  Apply  to  General  Manager,  British 
Industries  Fair,  Birmingham,  95,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 

Manchester  Shoe  and  Leather  Exhibition — 

January  24-28.   Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

Food,  Cookery  and  Domestic  Trades  Exhibition — 

Bradford,  January  27-February  5.   Apply  to  British  "Trades"  Exhibitions,  23  Piccadilly, 
Bradford. 

Aberdeen  Grocers'  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition — 

February  9-19.   Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

Manchester  Grocers'  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition — 

March  1-10.    Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

Manchester  Building  Trades  Exhibition — 

March  29-April  9.   Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

"  Daily  Dispatch  "  Better  Housing  and  Housekeeping  Exhibition — 

Manchester,  April  22-May  21.   Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Man- 
chester. 

International  Tobacco  Exhibition  and  Convention  (8th) — 

Olympia  New  Hall,  London,  W.14,  April  30-May  7.   Organized  by  "  Tobacco,"  49  Wel- 
lington Street,  Strand,  W.C.2. 

Other  Countries 

Internatichnal  Rubber,  etc.,  Exhibition — 

Paris,  January  21-February  6.   Apply  to  the  Director-General,  H.  Greville  Montgomery, 
Esq.,  43  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  2. 

Milan  International  Leather  Exhibition  (3rd) — 

January  22-29.    Apply  to  Settimana  Italiana  della  Industrie,  del  cuoio,  Via  Principe 
Umberto  32,  Milan. 

Amsterdam  Furniture  and  House  Decoration  Exhibition — 

February  4-14.   Apply  to  "  Wimba  "  Menbelbeurs,  Keizersgracht  324,  Amsterdam. 

Egyptian  International  Motor  Show  (1st) — 

Cairo,  February  15-March  15. 
Brussels  Annual  International  Agricultural  Exhibition  (14th) — 

Palais  de  Cinquantenaire,  February  19-27.    Apply  to  Department  of  Overseas  Trade, 
35  Old  Queen  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 

Geneva  International  Motor  Show — 
March  4-13. 

Prague  International  Spring  Fair — 

March  20-27.   Apply  to  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  35  Old  Queen  Street,  London, 
S.W.I. 

Brussels  International  Commercial  Fair —  , 

April  11-25.  Apply  to  Fair  Administration,  19  Grand'  Place,  Brussels. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

The  New  Zealand  Government  Railways  have  invited  tenders  for  the  supply 
of  55  electric  overhead  travelling  cranes  of  capacities  ranging  from  2  to  100  tons 
and  spans  of  from  39  feet  3  inches  to  80  feet;  3  electric  traversers;  8  electric- 
ally operated  screwjack  ear  hoists;  120  jib  cranes;  120  electric  hoist  blocks;  20 
electric  capstans;  4  electric  mobile  cranes;  and  4  electric  freight  elevators. 
The  tenders  close  on  April  18,  1927,  and  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Railway  Board,  Wellington.  Tenders  must  be  in  sterling,  delivery  f.o.b. 
the  nearest  port  of  shipment  to  New  Zealand,  and  the  time  in  which  delivery 
can  be  given  must  also  be  stated.  Full  particulars  of  the  work  in  question, 
including  comprehensive  blue  prints,  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  and  as  this  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  equipment  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  in  securing  orders  in  the  New  Zealand  market,  such  firms  are  invited  to 
write  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  19016, 
when  full  details  will  be  given. 

Copies  of  specifications  have  also  been  received  from  Mr.  Croft  for  supply 
of  a  steam,  oil,  or  storage  battery  locomotive  for  water  supply  extension  works 
for  the  Auckland  City  Council,  Auckland.  These  specifications  are  open  for 
inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders,  which 
close  on  January  20,  1927,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Acting  Town  Clerk,  Auck- 
land. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines.  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1342.  Canned  Fish. — A  Brussels  importer  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  fish  of  all  kinds.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1343.  Canned  Salmon. — Dutch  importer  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  on  canned  salmon. 

1344.  Canned  Salmon. — Dutch  import  house  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Java  ports  on  canned 
salmon,  all  qualities;  sockeye,  chum,  and  pink. 

1345.  Canned  Pilchards. — Dutch  importer  is  interested  in  c.i.f.  quotations  on  canned 
pilchards. 

1346.  Lard. — A  Hull  produce  firm  are  interested  in  representing  as  agents  for  Yorkshire 
a  Canadian  firm  of  pure  lard  manufacturers.    Might  also  be  interested  as  buyers. 

1347.  Pasteurized  Loaf  Cheese. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  manufacturers,  maintaining  an 
organization  for  selling  their  own  food  products  to  multiple  shops  and  other  provision  dealers 
throughout  the  North  of  England,  t  ire  interested  in  securing  an  exclusive  agency  to  handle 
Canadian  pasteurized  loaf  cheese,  under  their  own  brand  or  the  manufacturer's,  subject  to 
arrangements.   If  granted  the  sole  agency,  would  consider  purchasing  on  own  account. 

Miscellaneous 

1348.  Toilet  Articles. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  various  kinds  of  toilet  articles  suitable  for  the  German  market. 

1349.  Millinery. — A  firm  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  are  desirous  of  corresponding  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  fur,  felt,  wool  felt,  velvet,  and  straw  hats. 

1350.  Underwear;  Cotton  Goods. — A  firm  at  Curacao,  Dutch  West  Indies,  are  desirous 
of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of  underwear  and  cotton  goods. 
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1351.  Singlets. — Dutch  importer  desires  offers  of  men's  white  and  fawn  button-front 
singlets,  cotton,  with  long  sleeves;  7.20 fl.  ($2.88)  per  dozen.  Buys  in  lots  of  2,000  dozen  at 
a  time.    Sample  filed  with  Department. 

1352.  Writing  Paper. — Dutch  import  house  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  on  wood- 
free  writing  paper  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as  per  sample  on  file. 

1353.  Technical  Appliances. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  various  kinds  of  technical  appliances  suitable  for  the  German 
market. 

1354.  Motor  Car  Accessories. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  motor  car  accessories. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  20,  1926 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  20,  1926.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
December  13,  1926,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending    Week  Ending 


December  13.    December  20, 


Britain  £ 

Belgium  Belga 

Czecho-Slovakia  Crown 

Finland  Mark 

France  Fr. 

Holland  ..   Florin 

Italy  Lire 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Austria  Schilling 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes.  (Paper) 

Brazil  Mil. 

Rouniania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Peru  £ 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements..  .  .$ 


Parity 


00 


1926 

1926 

$4,861 

$4.8550 

$4.8481 

.1390J 

.1392 
.0296 

.1393 
.0296 

.193 

.0252 

.0252 

.193 

.0400 

.0404 

.402 

.3998 

.4003 

.193 

.0460 

.4538 

.193 

.1523 

.1528 

1.080 

.0520 

.0522 

.193 

.1933 

.1935 

.238 

.2380 

.2381 

.193 

.0128 

.0130 

.268 

.2530 

.2518 

.268 

.2672 

.2673 

.268 

.2663 

.2666 

.14125 

.1412 

.1412 

.498 

.4895 

.4912 

.3709 

.4550 

.4525 

2s. 

.3625 

.3624 

$1.00 

1.0009 

1.0012 

.498 

.4680 

.4675 

.424 

.4081 

.4120 

.324 

.1181 

.1180 

.193 

4.873 

4.8275 

4.8500 

.708 
.4020 


.567 


1.0037—1.0162  1.0037—1.0162 


.6025 
.4012 
4.5850 
.5625 


.5937 
.4012 
4.5600 
.5650 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool, — Montclare,  Dec.  31;  Metagama,  Jan.  7;  Montcalm,  Jan.  14;  Marloch, 
Jan.  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Brecon,  Jan.  5;  Bolingbroke,  Jan.  18;  Balfour.  Jan.  28 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Aviator,  Jan.  5;  Canadian  Hunter,  Jan.  15;  Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  25 
—all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax);  Bay  State,  Jan.  1;  Ariano,  Jan.  18— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Glasgow. — Moveria.  Jan.  7;  Gracia,  Jan.  27 — both  Anchor-Donaldson ;  Berwyn, 
Jan.  1;  Metagama,  Jan.  7;  Balfour,  Jan.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Clairton,  Oriole  Line. 
Jan.  1. 
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To  Southampton.— Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Jan.  8;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  22 — both 
Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Bay  State,  Jan.  1 ;  Ariano,  Jan.  18 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  31;  Clairton,  Oriole  Line, 
Jan.  1. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea  (via  Halifax). — Canadian  Victor,  Dec.  29;  Canadian  Con- 
queror, Jan.  12;  Canadian  Leader,  Jan.  26— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Dec.  28;  Lord  Downshire,  Jan.  4;  Lord 
Antrim,  Jan.  30 — all  Head  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Bolingbroke,  Jan.  18;  Melita,  Jan.  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cana- 
dian Rancher,  Dec.  27;  Canadian  Aviator,  Jan.  5;  Canadian  Hunter,  Jan.  15;  Canadian 
Trapper,  Jan.  25— all  C.G.M.M.  (via  Halifax). 

To  Hamburg. — Brecon,  Jan.  5;  Balfour,  Jan.  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Scatwell,  Jan. 
9;  Cairngowan,  Jan.  25 — both  Thomson  Line;  Hoerda,  Intercontinental  Transports  Ltd., 
Dec.  31. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Dec.  30;  Gorm,  Jan.  20 — both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallemare,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Jan.  12. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports.— A  steamer,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Jan.  20. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calgary,  Elder  Dempster,,  Jan.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Jan.  5;  Canadian  Squatter 
(calls  at  Guadeloupe),  Jan.  19— both  C.G.M.M. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cobh  ( Queen stown)  and  Liverpool. — Alaunia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  31. 
To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ausonia,  Jan.  17;  Antonia,  Jan.  31 — both  Cunard 
Line. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Cameronia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Bay  State,  Jan.  3;   Ariano,  Jan.  19 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  10. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Dec.  29. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness,,  Withy,  Dec.  29;  Farnorth,  Farquhar 
SS.,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  15. 

To  South  Coast  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS., 
Jan.  4. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer  (calls  at  Guadeloupe), 
Jan.  7;  Canadian  Runner,  Jan.  21— both  C.G.M.M.;  Chignecto,  R.M.S.P.,  Dec.  31. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Jan.  8; 
Canadian  Fisher,  Jan.  29— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Dec.  29,  Jan.  26;  Andalusia, 
Jan.  12— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Inventor,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  14. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Asuka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,.  Jan.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hong  Kong— Protesilaus,  Jan.  6;  Talthybius,  Jan.  27 — both 
Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Jan.  12. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Jan.  12. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Hull— City  of  Winnipeg,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall,  Jan.  22. 
To  Manchester. — Southwestern  Miller,  Manchester  Liners,,  Jan.  11. 
To  \Vest  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  11. 
To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Nevada,  Jan.  4;  Indiana,  Jan.  13 — both  Cie.  Gle. 
Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona.  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Jan.  14; 
Leme,  Jan.  31 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — West  Nwaria,  Dec.  30;  Montague,  Jan.  14 
— both  American-Australian  Orient  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  11. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.— Yngaren,  Australian  Ser- 
vice, Jan.  15. 
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Cook,  Kingston — Con. 

July  6,  1926   218 

July  23,  1926   247 

August  30,  1926   352 

October  29,  1926   614 

representation  in   247 

Paints  and  colours  and  paper,  imports, 

1924,  table   576 

Paper  imports,  1924,  table   576 

St.  Lucia,  trade,  1925   383 

St.  Vincent,  imports  and  exports,  1925.  617 

trade  of,  1925..   325 

Spirits,  imports,  1924    o34 

Trinidad,  beer  and  stout,  market  ^  75 

business  conditions  75,  451 

electrical  goods,  market   76 

export  credits   449 

farm  produce,  market..  . .  .   *2- 

foodstuffs,  imports   515 

imports  by  countries   515 

imports  of  manufactured  goods ....  545 

railways,  reorganization . .   761 

reports  of  Trade   Commissioner  J. 
Cormack,  Port  of  Spain: 

June  10,  1926    76 

June  17,  1926    75 

June  24,  1926   75 

June  30,  1926   112 

July  10,  1926   210 

July  19,  1926   174 

July  31,  1926   267 

August  19,  1926   322 

August  21,  1926   325 

September  2,  1926   383 

September  17,  1926   494 

September  27,  1926   451 

September  28,  1926   449 

sulphate  of  ammonia,  market   174 

trade,  1925   494 

wallboard,  trade   267 

Brushes,  tooth 

United  Kingdom,  market   666 

Butter 

Australia,  production   382 

Denmark,  export  regulations  (new) ...  649 

Esthonia,  exports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1926.  .  ..  615 

Hong  Kong,  import  market  conditions.  23 

International  trade  survey   356 

Latvia,  exports   82 

United  Kingdom,  import  trade  of: 

Weddel's  review   482 

North  of  England,  market.. 9,  109. 

264,  376,  490,  632,  754 

West  of  England,  prices   196 

C 

Canada 

British  Trade  Commissioners   556 

Canning  industry   406 

Dairy  produce  exports:   Weddel's  re- 
view   484 

Export  trade  expanding   1 

Exports  by  countries  (percentages) . .  2,  3 


Page 

Canada — Con. 

Exports:  increases   430 

Exports  to  United  States  under  three 

tariffs  98,  226,  370.  492.  610,  746 

Foreign  consuls  (list)   470 

Newsprint  exports   611 

Postage  on  letters   244 

Preliminary  report  of  trade,  1925-26..  33 
Sales  within  the  Empire  and  foreign 

countries   2 

Summary  of  trade,  by  months.. 5,  175, 

P0,  431,  535,  659 
system  to 

be  modified   745 


Canning 

Canada,  industry 


406 


Cattle 

Canada,  competition  with  Ireland..  ..  7 
United  Kingdom.  North   of  England 

market..  ..110,  265.  378.  491.  634,  754 


Cement 

Australia,  manufacture 


50 


Cereals 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  market.  322 

United  Kingdom,  crop   379 

production  261.  505 

Certificates  of  Origin 

Finland   648 

Irish  Free  State   616 


Ceylon 

Tea  exports, 


60 


Cheese 

Australia,  North  American  Company 

to  operate   607 

France,  marks  of  origin   396 

Hong  Kong,  demand   23 

United  Kingdom,  import  trade : 

Weddel's  review   482 

North  of  England,  market..  109,  264. 

376,  491,  633.  754 

West  of  England,  prices   196 

Chile 

Business  improvement   514 

Fruit  production   739 

Manufactures   86 

China 

Beverage  imports  into  Shanghai,  1925  329 
Business  conditions.  .86,  182,  276,  466, 

585,  706 

Flour,  market  conditions  390,  584 

Foodstuffs,  imports  into  Shanghai . .  . .  328 

Imports  into  Shanghai,  1925   328 

Leather  belting,  market   183 

Machinery  and  metal  requirements.  . .  208 

Manchuria,  trade,  1925  649,  673 

Manufactures  imported  into  Shanghai, 

1925   329 

Metal  trade   707 

Paper,  imports  into  Shanghai,  1925..  145 

market   640 

Parcel  post,  limit  weight   246 
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China — Con. 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  M. 
Cosgrave,  Shanghai: 

March  25,  1926   183 

May  26,  1926    24 

May  27,  1926                               22,  56 

June  10,  1926   145 

June  11,  1926    208 

June  25,  1926   119 

June  30,  1926   182 

July  15,  1926  245,  328 

July  22,  1926   276 

July  30,  1926   299 

September  10,  1926    466 

October  10,  1926   585 

October  15,  1926   584 

October  27,  1926   640 

October  30,  1926    673 

November  "9,  1926   706 

November  10,  1926   707 

Shanghai  import  trade,  Jan.-Mar.,  1926  24 

South  Manchuria  trade   649 

Steel  and  wire  shorts,  market   299 

Wheat  and  flour,  imports   390 

prospects   119 

situation   584 

China  (North) 

And  Manchuria,  foreign  trade   673 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 's 

itinerary   42 

China  (South).    See  also  Hong  Kong 

Foodstuffs  market   22 

Manufactures  in  demand   245 

Trading  methods   56 

Transportation   245 

Chrome 

Southern  Rhodesia,  exports   647 

Clocks  and  Watches 

Mexico,  imports   303 

Clothing 

Denmark,  market   530 

Mexico,  imports   178 

Coal 

Italy,  market  


733 


Colombia 

Food  products:    duties  reduced..    ..  369 
Milk,  condensed,  and  lard,  duties  re- 
duced  4  IS 

Milk,  condensed,  import  regulations...  218 

Wheat,  duty  reduced   617 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service 

Assistance  that  can  be  given  by  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioners.  .650,  762 
New  Trade  Commissioner  in  Holland.  225 
New  Trade  Commissioner  in  India .  . .  529 
New  Trade  Commissioner  in  Italy.  ..  257 
New  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool  7 

Sales  initiated  by   3,4 

Fruit  Trade  Commissioner's  new  cable 

address   536 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole's 

itinerary  401,  426,  481,  507 

32972—21 


PAGE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service — Con. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 's 

itinerary  in  China   42 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd's 

itinerary   402,  425,  562 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl's 

itinerary  .  130,  188 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  R,  Pous- 
se tte's  itinerary   225 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 
tour  of  Belgian  Congo,  British 
East  Africa  and  Rhodesia..  .129,  188 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde's 

itinerary   482,  534,  561 

Trade  Inquiries  distribution  system  to 

be  modified   745 

Transmission  of  letters  and  parcels  to 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners.  154 

Commercial  Travellers 

Switzerland,  regulations   389 

Cooperage 

Australia,  market   297 

Corn 

Argentina,  crop   59 

United  States,  crop   242 

Cotton 

Australia,  bounty   510 

British  Empire  production   649 

India,  imports   317 

United  States,  crop   495 

Crops 

Algeria,  prospects   27 

German}',  preliminary  reports   434 

Holland,  conditions  54,  212 

United  Kingdom,  cereal..   ..  261,379,  506 

conditions  in  Northern  Ireland..   ..  170 

conditions  in  Scotland   169 

United  States,  conditions   242 

wheat  and  corn  prospects   242 

Cuba 

Consular  invoices   683 

Currants 

Australia,  marketing   163. 

Currency 

Belgium,  causes  of  depreciation   131 

stabilization,  etc   593 

Brazil,  placed  on  gold  basis   759 

Customs  Duties.    See  Tariffs 

Customs  Forms 

Bahamas   25 

New  Zealand  25,  59,  217 

Certain  British  Dominions   520 

Cutlery 

British  West  Indies,  imports,  1924..  ..  432 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Certificates  of  origin  26,  153 

Exhibitions   764 

Tariff  60,  88,  338  ,  418,  469 
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D 

Dairy  Products 

New  Zealand,  market  conditions..  ..  537 
United  Kingdom,  import  trade :  Wed- 


del's  annual  review   482 

Denmark 

Agricultural  implements,  market..  ..  135 
As  a  market  for  Canadian  Products: 

new  publication                    689,  738 

Butter,  export  regulations   649 

Clothing,  market   531 

Daily     produce     exports:  Weddel's 

review   485 

Forest  products,  market   531 

Imports  (Canadian)  increasing   300 

Leather,  market   435 

Manufactured  goods,  market   529 

Metal  products,  market   531 

Motor  vehicles,  market   402 

Rubber  footwear,  trade   228 

Rubber  goods,  market   228 

Seeds,  market   84 

Terms  of  pavment   533 

Textiles,  market   530 

Tires,  trade   231 

Dominica.    See  British  West  Indies 
Doors 

France,  market   704 

Dowels 

United  Kingdom,  North  of  England, 

market   599 

Druggist's  Sundries 

Brazil,  market   461 

Duties.    See  Tariffs 

E 

Earthenware 

Mexico,  imports   301 

East  Africa 

Imports  from  Great  Britain   143 

Eggs 

Argentina,  market   326 

United  Kingdom: 

Glasgow,  market   140 

Liverpool,  prices   454 

North  of  England  market..  110,  265, 

378,  634,  754 

Egypt 

Business  conditions   520 

Exhibitions   764 

Export  practice   645 

Machinery,  market   74 

Electrical  Apparatus 

Mexico,  imports   301 

Electrical  Appliances 

Brazil,  market   258 

South  Africa,  market   50 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  market.  76 


England.    See  United  Kingdom 


Esparto  Grass 

United    Kingdom,    raw    material  for 
paper  industry   .  .  .. 

Esthonia 

Butter,  exports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1926..  .. 

Lumber,  industry  

Oil,  shale,  industry  

Exhibitions  and  Fairs 

Argentina,  live  stock  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Forthcoming,  list  

Holland,  at  Utrecht  464: 

Italy,  leather  goods  in  Milan  

San    Salvador    International  Sample 

Fair  '  . , 

United    Kingdom,    British  Industries 

Fair,  1927  89.  692. 

Home,  Food  and  Confectionery  in 

Edinburgh  

National  Coal  Products,  etc  

Textile,  at  Manchester  

Explosives 

Mexico,  import  trade  

F 

Farm  Produce 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  market. 

Federated  Malay  States 

Trade  

Feeding  Stuffs 

United    Kingdom,    Northern  Ireland, 
market  

Fertilizers 

Japan,  market  

Finland 

Documentation  of  shipments  

Tariff  rates  

Trade    agreement    (provisional)  with 
Germany  

Fish 

West  Africa,  import  trade  

Fish  (Canned) 

Belgium,  demand  

Fish  Meal 

Germany,  trade  

Fisheries 

Iceland,  combine  of  trawling  interests. 
Flooring 

France,  market  

New  Zealand,  market  

United  Kingdom,  North  of  England, 
market  

Flour 

Brazil,  market  17, 

milling  industry  

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  market. 

China,  and  wheat  prospects  

market  

situation  
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Flour — Con. 

;. Greece,  chemical  restrictions  

duty  increase  cancelled  

import  regulations  

tariff  advance  

tariff  increase  restored  

Hong  Kong,  market  conditions  

Italy,  import  regulations  304. 

Japan,  market  

situation  

milling  development  

Sweden,  import  trade  

United  Kingdom,  improving,  etc.,  in- 
vestigation   

Northern  Ireland  market  

North  of  England  market..  ..263, 
376,  490,  573,  632, 

Scotland  and  Ulster,  market  

Trade  in  Aberdeen  

West  Africa,  import  trade  

Foodstuffs 

China,  imports  into  Shanghai,  1925.. 

Hong  Kong,  market  

Japan,  certain  preservatives  banned.. 

Mexico,  imports,  1925  

West  Africa,  market  


Page 

246 
555 
305 
500 
683 

22 
362 
390 

19 
391 
757 

761 

573 


754 
426 
635 
235 


328 
22 
119 
114 
235 


Food  Products 

Argentina,  packing  and  labelling..   ..  712 

law  modified   498 

Brazil,  market   727 

Colombia,  reduction  of  duty   369 

France,  import  situation   496 

United    Kingdom,    regulation  regard- 
ing preservatives   456 

^Footwear  (Rubber) 

Brazil,  market   461 

Denmark,  trade   228 

Forest  Products 

Denmark,  market   531 

Forestry 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  develop- 
ment  381 


(prance 

Business  conditions..    ..117,  274,  462, 

Cheese,  marks  of  origin  

Doors,  market  

Exhibitions  

European  Steel  Cartel  

Flooring,  market  

Food  import  situation  

Germany,  commercial  accord  

Reports     of     Trade  Commissioner 
Hercule  Barre,  Paris: 

June  21,  1926  

August  6,  1926  

September  2,  1926  

September  23,  1926  

October  7,  1926  

November  3,  1926  

November  4,  1926  

November  13,  1926  

December  1,  1926  


636 
396 
704 
764 
681 
703 
496 
275 


117 
274 
393 
462 
496 
681 
636 
703 
739 


Page 

France — Con. 

Tariff  regulations   588 

Tariff  revision   283 

Trade  marks,  marks  of  origin   393 

Wheat,  import  regulations   739 

Windows,  market   704 

Wood  manufactures,  market..    ..247,  703 

Freight 

Rates  from  Australia  to  Canada..   .,  411 

Frozen  Meat 

New  Zealand,  market  conditions..    ..  538 

Fruit 

Australia,  imports   from   North  Am- 
erica   607 

Chile,  production   739 

New  Zealand,  exports   628 

United    Kingdom,    apple  marketing 

costs   38 

canned,  marketing   40 

distribution   37 

Empire  producer,  protection   35 

evaporated,  tree,  marketing   40 

finance  and  credit  facilities   37 

foreign  control,  effect   35 

grading  and  packing  standards ....  36 
identification:  suggested  marks..   ..  42 
Imperial  Economic   Committee  re- 
port  34 

Intelligence  Service   42 

marketing:  present  system.   36 

preferential  purchasing   41 

producers'  organization   36 

research:    recommendations   42 

Fruit  (Canned) 

Hong  Kong,  trade   23 

Fruit  Pulp 

United  Kingdom,   marketing   41 

Fruit  Wraps 

South  Africa,  investigation   229 

Furniture 

Mexico,  import  trade   279 

G 

Germany 

Apple  market  in  Hamburg  327,  437 

Apples  (evaporated),  market   721 

Business  conditions..    ..12,  139,  433,  725 

Crop  reports  (preliminary)   435 

Finland,  (provisional)  trade  agreement  499 

Fish  meal,  trade   660 

France,  commercial  accord   275 

Fresh  meat  and  vegetable  fata  duties.  153 

Markings  (false),  law   609 

Motor  vehicles,  taxes   213 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D. 
Wilgrcss,  Hamburg : 

June  8,  1926   12 

June  15,  1926   S4 

July  7.  1926   135 

July  12,  1926   139 

July  15,  1926   228 

July  23,  1926   213 
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Germany — C  on . 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D. 
Wilgress,  Hamburg — Con. 


July  26,  1926   250 

September  12,  1926   402 

September  16,  1926  434,  437 

September  20,  1926   433 

September  22,  1926   435 

October  1,  1926   499 

October  12,  1926   529 

October  29,  1926   609 

November  9,  1926   660 

November  20,  1926   721 

November  29,  1926   725 

Tariff  changes  88,  250 

Trade  statistics   14 

Unemployment  statistics   139 

Glass  and  Glassware 

Mexico,  import  trade   278 

Gold 

Australia,  exports  to  United  States..  511 

discovery  in  New  Guinea   605 

Grain 

Argentina,  prices   586 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  market.  322 
United  Kingdom,  and  flour,  North  of 

England,  market  108,  264, 


376,   490,   632,  754 
Gramophones 

Records,   Australia,   manufacture..    ..  699 

Greece 


Flour,  chemical  restriction   246 

duty  increase  cancelled   555 

import  regulations   305 

tariff  increase  restored   683 

tariff  advance   500 

Grenada.    See  British  West  Indies 
H 

Hair 

United  Kingdom,  North   of  England 

market   666 

Haiti 

Trade,  Oct.,  1925  to  July,  1926..    ..  614 

Handles  (Paint  Brush) 

United  States,  duty  reduced   521 

Handles  (Shovel) 

United  Kingdom,  North  of  England 

market   634 

Hardware 

British  West  Indies,  imports,  1924..  ..  432 
West  Africa,  market   238 

Harvesting  Machines 

Denmark,  imports   136 

Hay 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  market  322 
United  Kingdom,  England  and  Wales 

crop   107 

North  of  England,  market..  110,  265, 

378,  491,  634,  754 


Pagi 

Hay  Rakes 

Denmark,  imports   13( 

Holland 

Apple  crop   20.' 

Apple  market   29£ 

Business  conditions  16,  55,  46c 

Crop  conditions  54,  21$ 

Exhibitions   764 

Grain  futures,  market  in  Rotterdam  46'3 

Honey  market  549,  735 

Horse  meat,  market   14c 

Invoice  requirements   30.f 

Leather,  market   57f 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman,  Rotterdam: 

September  29,  1926    46c 

October  18,  1926   54£ 

October  25,  1926   57( 

November  8,  1926    63f 

November  15.  1926..  ..   79 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Fred- 
erick H.  Palmer,  Rotterdam: 

June,  1926   U 

June  17,  1926   51 

June  22,  1926   54 

June  24,  1926   54 

June  25,  1926   121 

July  5,  1926   142 

July  27,  1926  205,  212 

July  29,  1926   298 

Spoons  (wooden),  market   298 

Tariff  notes   121 

Tobacco,  market   636 

Utrecht  Fair   464 

Honey 

Australia,  stocks   382 

Holland,  market  549,  732 

Hong  Kong 

Apples,  imports   23 

Bacon  and  hams,  market   23 

Butter,  imports   23 

Cheese,  demand   23 

Flour,  import  trade   22 

Foodstuffs,  market   22 

Fruits,  canned,  trade   23 

Wheat,  requirements   22 

Horse  Casings 

Holland,  market   54 

Horse  Meat  (Pickled) 

Holland,  market   143 

Hose  (Rubber) 

Brazil,  market   461 


Hosiery 

United  Kingdom,  tariff  regulations. . .  336 
I 

Iceland 

Fishing  combine   600 

Imperial  Economic  Committee 

Fruit  report   34 


Page 

India 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioner   529 

Cotton  imports   317 

Wheat  crop,  forecast   382 

Iraq 

Foreign  trade,  1924   440 

Ireland  (Northern).    Sec  United  King- 
dom 

Irish  Free  State 

Agricultural  production   69.") 

Banking  situation  266.  694 

Beet  sugar  industry   453 

Boxes,  butter,  market   358 

Business  conditions   693 

Census  of  population   379 

Certificates  of  origin   616 

Cost  of  living   695 

Dairy  produce  exports:   Weddel's  re- 
view   485 

Emigration   380 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  March,  1926  31.3 

January  to  June,  1926   568 

Imports  from  Canada   570 

Industrial  situation   452 

Industry,  state  aid   452 

Piano  market  conditions   599 

Population,  census   379 

Production,  census   453 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
F.  W.  Fraser,  Dublin: 

August  10,  1926    266 

August  21,  1926   313 

September  1,  1926  359,  379 

September  28,  1926   452 

October  9,  1926   568 

October  28,  1926   599 

November  18,  1926   693 

Shannon  electric  power  scheme   452 

Tariff  Commission  Bill,  1926    316 

Tariff  preferences   587 

Tariff  preferential  rates   586 

Tenders  invited  284,  306,  396 

Trade  loans  (guarantee)  acts,  1924  to 

1926   452 

Transportation   694 

Iron  and  Steel 

Australia,  duties  amended   361 

European  cartel   681 

Japan,  pig-iron  imports   759 

Mexico,  imports  of  manufactures. .   . .  180 

Italy 

Business  conditions..  14,  118,  732 

Flour  import  regulations  304,  362 

Foreign  trade.  13,  702 

Fur  duties  revision   153 

Leather  Goods  Exhibition   637 

Lobster  market   297 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
Jean  J.  Guay,  Milan: 

June  5,  1926   14 

July  2,  1926   118 

August  17,  1926   297 

October  29,  1926   637 
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Italy — Con. 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Fred- 
erick H.  Palmer,  Milan: 

November  16,  1926    702 

November  26,  1926..  732,  733 

Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan   257 

Wallpaper,  suggestions  to  exporters. .  .  637 

J 

Japan 

Bonds  (government),  increase  in  price.  185 

Business  conditions   735 

Containers:  duty  concession   587 

Fertilizer  market   638 

Flour,  market   390 

milling  development   391 

situation   19 

Food  regulations   119 

Industrial  situation   275 

Iron  (pig)  imports   759 

Lumber,  imports   708 

market  conditions   22 

market,  new  publication   65 

Market  conditions   19 

Paper,  exports   20 

producton  •  •  186 

and  pulp  market                           582,  760 

Petroleum  market   640 

Ports,  northwest  coast   711 

Pulp  market  582,  760 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  James 
A.  Laneley,  Kobe: 

May  21,  1926   19 

June  26,  1926   184 

June  28,  1926   185 

July  22,  1926   275 

September  30,  1926   582 

October  30,  1926   640 

November  2,  1926   638 

November  5,  1926   711 

November  7,  1926    708 

Steel  imports   21 

Steel  industry:  Government  encourage- 
ment to   21 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  imports   21 

Trade,  1868-1925   184 

1925   185 

Wheat  and  flour,  imports   390 

Jamaica.    Sec  British  West  Indies 

Java 

Canada,  trade   581 

Export  trade,  1925   642 

Import  trade,  1925   577 

Milk  powder,  market   497 

Radio,  tariff  restrictions   644 

Samples,  customs  clearance   616 

Jewellery 

Mexico,  imports   302 

K 

Kraft  Paper 

United  Kingdom,  market   102 

proposed  duty   104 
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L 

Lard 

Colombia,  tariff  rates   418 

Last  Blocks 

United  Kingdom,  import  trade   71 

Latvia 

Butter  exports   82 

Leather 

Belting,  market  in  China   183 

Denmark,  market   435 

Exhibition  at  Milan   637 

Holland,  market   577 

Leather  Goods 

Mexico,  imports   215 

Letters  of  Credit 

South  Africa   74 

Linen 

United  Kingdom,  industry  in  Northern 

Ireland   12 

Live  Stock 

Argentina,  show  in  Buenos  Aires..  ..  554 
United  Kingdom,  prices  and  demand  in 

Northern  Ireland   171 

Lobsters 

Italy,  market   297 

Lobsters  (Canned) 

Belgium,  market   440 

Lumber 

Birch,  Belgium,  market   212 

South  Africa,  market   206 

Douglas  fir,  United  Kingdom,  market.  372 

Japan,  imports   708 

market  conditions   22 

market  of :  new  publication   65 

New  Zealand,  market   100 

Sitka  spruce,  Belgium,  market .  .   ..   ..  117 

United  Kingdom,  market   373 

Western    hemlock,    United  Kingdom. 

market   373 


M 

Machinery 

Egypt,  market   74 

Mexico,  imports   179 

South  China,  requirements   208 

Machinery  (Agricultural) 

Denmark,  market   135 

Russia,  market..   57 

Malt 

Brazil,  market   729 

Manchuria.    See  also  China 

Foreign  trade   673 

South,  trade,  1925   649 

Margarine 

United   Kingdom,   imports:  Weddel's 

review   486 


Page 

Marks  (Merchandise) 

United  Kingdom,  legislation  postponed.  262 

Mauritius 

Trade,  1924   51 

Meats  (Pickled) 

West  Africa,  market   236 

Medicines 

Mexico,  imports..   278 

Metals 

China,  trade   707 

Metal  Products 

Denmark,  market   531 

Metal  (Non-Ferrous)  Products 

Mexico,  import  trade   277 

Mexico 

Animals,  live,  imports  of   81 

Business  conditions  147,  243.  356,  465 

Chemicals,  imports   214 

Earthenware,  imports   301 

Electrical  apparatus,  imports   301 

Explosives,  imports   280 

Exports  and  imports  by  countries,  pro- 
ducts and  port  of  entry   78 

Exports,  detailed,  1925   330 

Food  and  drink,  imports   114 

Foreign  trade,  1925.. 78,  114,  148,  177. 

214,  277  ,  300  .  330 
Furniture  and  wood  manufactures,  im- 
ports  279 

Glass  and  glassware,  imports   278 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  imports..  180 

Jewellery,  etc.,  imports   302 

Leather  goods,  imports   215 

Live  animals,  imports   81 

Machinery,  imports   179 

Manufactures,  imports  177,  214.  277 

Medicinal  compounds,  imports   278 

Metals,  non-ferrous,  manufacturer',  im- 
ports                            ..  ..  ..  277 

Musical  instruments,  imports   280 

Paints  and  varnishes,  imports   300 

Paper  products,  imports  \.  214 

Reports   of   Trade   Commissioner  C. 
Noel  Wilde,  Mexico  City: 

June  30,  1926  78.  114,  147 

July  31,  1926  177.  214.  243 

August  31,  1926  277.  300,  356 

September  29,  1926    465 

Rolling  stock,  imports   301 

Rubber  goods,  imports   215 

Soaps,  perfumery,  etc.,  imports..    ..  279 

Tariff  changes  .  .26.  46S 

Textiles  and  clothing,  imports   178 

Tools,  imports   277 

Vehicles,  imports   1S1 

Mica 

United  Kingdom,  market   169 

Milk  (Canned) 

United  Kingdom,  North  of  England, 

market   196 


Page 


Milk  (Condensed) 

Colombia,  duties   418 

import  regulations   218 

Milk  (Powder) 

Java,  market   497 

Motor  Vehicles 

Australia,  assembly  plants   027 

definition  of  chassis   337 

duties  on  chassis  and  tires   217 

imports   241 

manufacture   201 

New  South  Wales,  assembly  works 

at  Sydney   751 

sales   751 

Denmark,  market   402 

Exhibitions   764 

Germany,  taxes   213 

Mexico,  imports   181 

New  Zealand,  tariff  preferences   498 

tariff  revised   467 

Peru,  road  construction  in   306 

South  Africa,  registrations   513 

Tariff  preferences   689 

Musical  Instruments 

Mexico,  imports   2S0 

N 

Netherlands.    See  Holland 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Business  conditions  97,  317 

Milk  powder,  market   497 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  R.  S. 
O'Meara,  Batavia: 

June  3,  1926   97 

July  20,  1926    317 

September  10,  1926   497 

September  15,  1926   577 

September  26,  1926    642 

September  27,  1926   678 

October  18,  1926    644 

November  6,  1926   738 

Shipping  documents   363 

Trade  of  the  outer  islands   738 

Trade  with  United  States   67S 

Newfoundland 

Canada,  exports,  1926   415 

Customs  invoices,  discounts   217 

Foreign  trade;  details   413 

Import  trade   338 

New  Guinea 

Oil  exploration  in  Papua   202 

Newsprint 

Canada,  exports,  Jan.-Aug.,  1926..   ..  611 

Japan,  production   583 

United  Kingdom,  Scotland,  production  69 

United  States,  tariff  definition   586 

New  Zealand 

Business  conditions  172,  537,  700 

Boxes,  butter,  market   512 

Canterbury  provincial  district   607 


Page 

New  Zealand — Con. 

Customs  forms,  printing   25 

revised  59,  217 

Dairy  produce,  exports   484 

production   537 

Exchange  rate,  for  duty  purposes. .  . .  362 

Exports  to  Canada   749 

Fruit  exports..  .  .#   628 

Hawke's  Bay  provincial  district   630 

Imports  from  Canada  350,  748 

Lumber  market   100 

Manufactures   43 

Meat,  frozen,  trade   538 

Onions,  embargo  lifted   250 

market   241 

Otago  provincial  district   730 

Pulp  and  paper,  market   202 

Refrigerators,  tariff  decision   683 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M. 
Croft,  Auckland: 

June  2,  1926   43 

June  16,  1926   202 

June  21,  1926   100 

July  3,  1926   172 

July  6,  1926   241 

September  22,  1926   537 

September  24,  1926   512 

October  13,  1926    607 

October  26,  1926    628 

November  4,  1926   700 

Reports  of  J.  Neill,  Office  of  the  Trade 
Commissioner,  Auckland : 

August  13,  1926   350 

Rubber  goods,  tariff  ruling. .  *.  715 

Southland  provincial  district   702 

Tariff  changes   337 

Tariff  decision   683 

on  motor  vehicles   467 

on  vacuum  cleaners   647 

preferences  increased   498 

Tenders  invited  .  .27,  60,  123,  187,  252, 
306,  363,  420,  476,  524,  588,  684 

715,  765 

Timber,  market   100 

Trade  with  Canada   748 

Wellington  provincial  district   671 

Wool  sales   749 

Wool  trade   537 

Northern  Ireland.   See  United  Kingdom 

Norway 

Pulp  and  paper,  production   740 

Tariff  modification   121 

Nyasaland 

Foreign  trade,  1925   359 

Tobacco  industry   519 

O 

Oatmeal 

Brazil,  market   729 

Oil 

Australia,  Papua,  exploration   202 

Essential,  Dominica,  export  duty  al- 
tered.. ..   498 

Shale,  Esthonia,  industiy   748 
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Page 

Onions 

New  Zealand,  embargo  lifted   250 

market   241 

Opossum 

Australia,  Queensland,  open  season...  606 
Oysters 

United  Kingdom,  market  in  Liverpool  455 
P 


Packing-House-Products 

North  of  England,  market   666 

Paints 

British  West  Indies,  imports,  1924..  . .  576 

Mexico,  imports   300 

United  States,  production   176 

Palestine 

And  Transjordan,  trade,  1925   443 

Panama 

Import  and  export  trade  of   432 

Paper.    See  also  Newsprint;  Wallpaper 

Australia,   amalgamation   of  interests.  625 

Brazil,  situation   679 

British  West  Indies,  imports,  1924..  ..  577 

China,  market   640 

Shanghai,  imports,  1925   145 

Japan,  manufactures  and  export  trade . .  20 

market   583 

production   186 

Mexico,  imports   214 

New  Zealand,  market .   202 

Norway,  production   740 

United  Kingdom,  classes  produced  in 

Scotland   66 

market  in  Scotland  66,  102 

United  States,  foreign  trade   213 

Parcel  Post 

Peru,  rates   519 

Poland,  direct  exchange   154 

Weights  to  United  States   615 

Paraguay 

Railway  system,  extension   164 

Peru 

Consulate  at  Montreal   609 

New  departmental  publication   345 

Parcel  post  rates   519 

Radio  apparatus:  import  restriction  re- 
moval   587 

Road  construction   306 

Trade  outlook   442 

Petrol 

Australia,  prices  increased   606 

Japan,  market   640 

Pianos 

Irish  Free  State  market   599 

Pig  Iron 

South  Africa,  production   142 


Page 


Pilchards  (Canned) 

Belgium,  market   440 

Ploughs 

Denmark,  imports   136 

Plywood 

United  Kingdom,  North   of  England 

market   486 

Poland 

Parcel  post,  direct  exchange   154 

Population 

Irish  Free  State,  census   379 

Ports 

Japan,  northwest  coast   711 

Postage 

Canada   244 

Potatoes 

Brazil,  market   728 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  market  322 
United  Kingdom,  yield   730 

Poultry 

United  Kingdom,  Liverpool,  market..  10 
Scotland,  market   568 

Poultry  Grit 

United   Kingdom,  West   of  England 

market   105 

Publications 

"  Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian 

Products"  689,  738 

"  Lumber  Market  of  Japan  "   65 

"  Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Pro- 
ducts "  257,  345 

Pulp  Wood 

Japan,  market   583 

New  Zealand,  and  paper  market..   ..  202 

United  Kingdom,  market  in  Scotland..  66 

United  States,  foreign  trade   213 

R 

Rabbits  (Frozen) 

Australia,  exports   412 

Rabbit  (Skins) 

Australia,  exports   202 

Radio 

Java,  tariff  restrictions   644 

Peru,  tariff  restrictions   587 

Railways 

Belgium,  capitalization   135 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  reorgan- 
ization  761 

Paraguay,  extension   164 

Raisins 

Australia,  marketing   163 

Refrigerators 

New  Zealand,  tariff  decision   683 

United  States,  sales  in  foreign  markets.  268 
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Representation 

British  West  Indies,  Canadian   247 

Rhodesia 

Southern,    exports    of    chrome  and 

asbestos   647 

Rice 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  cultiva- 
tion   382 

Rolling  Stock 

Mexico,  imports  ,   301 

Rubber  Goods 

Brazil,  market   459 

Denmark,  market   228 

France,  exhibition  at  Paris   764 

Mexico,  imports   215 

New  Zealand,  tariff  regulations. .    ..  715 

Rum 

Australia,  imports   566 

Russia 

Agricultural  machinery  market   57 

Dairy  produce  exports:   WeddeFs  re- 
view   485 

Rye 

Sweden,  imports  ,.  ..  757 

S 

Salmon  (Canned) 

Belgium,  market   439 

Samples 

Java,  clearance  of   616 

San  Salvador 

International  Sample  Fair   519 

Sardines 

Belgium,  market   440 

Seeds 

Denmark,  market   84 

United  Kingdom,  North  of  England, 

market   668 

Scotland,  market   596 

Seeders 

Denmark,  imports  .  .  136 

Shipbuilding 

United  Kingdom,  Scotland  and  Nor- 
thern Ireland  . .  12 

Shipping 

World  tonnage   233 

Sierra  Leone 

Food  products,  market   672 

Import  trade   416 

Soap 

Mexico,  import  trade   279 


Page 

South  Africa 

Business  conditions.  .73,  171,  350,  457, 

573,  751 

Companies  Act   206 

Electric  facilities  in  Cape  Town ....  50 

Fruit  wraps  investigation   239 

Government  control  of  exports  of  pe- 
rishable products   142 

Invoices:  components  of  c.i.f.  prices..  186 

Letters  of  credit   74 

Motor  vehicles,  registrations   513 

Pig  iron  production   142 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  S.  Bissett,  Cape  Town: 

September    7,  1926   457 

September  20,  1926   513 

October  8,  1926   573 

Reports      of     Trade  Commissioner 
G.  R.  Stevens,  Cape  Town: 

June   4,  1926                         50,  51,  87 

June  11,  1926  73,  74 

June  25,  1926  142,  143 

July   2,  1926  171,  186,  206 

July   9,  1926   206 

July  16,  1926   239 

August  13,  1926   350 

Samples,  tariff  treatment   336 

Sugar,  additional  duty   554 

domestic  price-fixing   142 

Tariff  Act  amendments  87 

drawbacks  on  invoices   187 

letter  post  regulations   714 

preferences   555 

treatment  of  samples .  ^   336 

Tires,  tariff  preferences   690 

Wheat  growing   321 

Spirits 

British  West  Indies,  imports,   1924..  534 

Spoons  (Wooden) 

Holland,  market   298. 

St.  Lucia.    See  British  West  Indies 
St.  Vincent.    See  British  West  Indies 
Steel 

Australia,    New    South    Wales,  new 

works  at  Port  Kembla   49 

European  cartel   681 

Japan,  Government  aid  to  industry..  20 

imports   21 

Products,  Australian  duties  249,  361 

Steel  (Mild) 

China,  market   299 

Stout 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  market .  75 
Sugar 

Australia,  production   297 

Queensland,  industry   564 

British  West  Indies,  Antigua,  crop..  475 

South  Africa,  additional  duty   554 

domestic  price-fixing   142 
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Sugar — Con. 
United    Kingdom,    market  conditions 

January  to  June,  1926   193 

West  Africa,  imports   236 

World  crop   324 

World  market  conditions   761 

Sugar  Beel  Pulp  (Dried) 

United  States,  market   355 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

British    West    Indies,    Barbados  and 

Trinidad,  market   174 

Japan,  imports   21 

Sweden 

Business  conditions   442 

Wheat,  wheat  flour  and  rye,  market.  757 

Switzerland 

Commercial  travellers   regulations....  389 

International  motor  show  at  Geneva . .  764 

T 

Tanganyika 

Import  trade   615 

Trade,  1925   443 

Tariffs 

Argentina,   automobiles,   chocolates...  283 

food  regulations   88 

Australia,  amendments   88 

chassis  defined   337 

deferred  customs  duties   282 

iron  and  steel  duties  amended . .   . .  361 

motor  chassis  and  tires   217 

preferences   522 

steel  products,  new  duties   249 

Belgium,  duties  altered   60 

increase   26 

modifications  121,  498,  683 

British  Borneo,  motor  vehicles  prefer- 
ence.. ..  ...   120 

British  Dominions  customs  forms . .  . .  520 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas  customs 

forms  for  ■  25 

Bermuda,  preferences   283 

Jamaica,  invoice  forms   120 

Colombia,    condensed     milk  regula- 
tions  218 

food  products   369 

lard  and  condensed  milk   418 

wheat  duties  reduced   617 

Cuba,  consular  invoices   683 

Czecho-Slovakia,  certificates  of  origin 

26,  153 

changes   469 

new  duties   8S 

new  duties  postponed   60 

reduced  duties  applicable  to  Canada  418 

reductions  extended  to  Canada . .   . .  338 

Dominica,  essential  oils,  export  duty.  498 

Finland,  documentation   648 

new  rates   523 

France,  reduced  tariff  conditions..    ..  588 

revision   283 


Page 


Tariffs— Con. 

Germany,   changes:    agriculture,  live 
stock,  frozen  meat,  butter,  flour, 

canned  milk,  forest  products   250 

duties  on  cereals,  meats  and  bacon.  88 

fresh  meat  and  vegetable  fats  duties  153 

German-Finnish  trade  agreement. .    . .  499 

Greece,  flour  advance   500 

flour  import  regulations   305 

flour  increase  cancelled   555 

increase  in  flour  tariff  restored . .   . .  683 

Holland,  invoice  requirements   305 

tariff  notes   121 

Irish  Free  State,  certificates  of  origin.  616 

Commision  Bill,  1926   376 

preferences   586 

Italy,  flour  import  regulations   304 

flour  regulations   362 

fur  duties  revision   153 

Japan,  concession  on  containers . .    .  .  587 

Java,  clearance  of  samples   616 

removal  of  restrictions   644 

Mexico,  changes  26,  468 

Netherlands    East    Indies,  shipping 

documents   363 

Newfoundland,  discounts  on  invoices.  217 

New  Zealand,  changes,.  .  .'  337 

customs  forms   25 

customs  forms  revised  39,  217 

increased  preferences   49S 

motor  cars,  changes  on,  etc..   ..   ..  467 

rate  of  exchange  for  duty  purposes  362 

refrigerators,  decision   683 

rubber  goods   715 

vacuum  cleaners,  etc   647 

Norway,  modification   121 

Peru,  removal  of  restrictions  on  radio 

apparatus   5S7 

South  Africa,  amendments   87 

direct  shipments   418 

drawback  on  invoices   187 

duty  on  sugar  n  554 

letter  post  regulations   714 

preferences   poo 

samples   336 

United  Kingdom,  bacons  and  hams ....  25 

hosiery  duty  case  not  established . .  336 

kraft  paper:  proposed  duty   104 

United  States,  definition  of  newsprint 

paper   586 

paint  brush  handles:  reduction..  ..  521 
exports   from   Canada   under  three 

tariffs  . .  .  .98,  226,  370,  492,  610,  746 


Tea 

Ceylon,  increase  in  exports..  ......  60 

Tenders  Invited 

Australia..  123,  187,  252,  306,  363,  523. 

588,  715 

Irish  Free  State  284,  306,  396 

New  Zealand.. 27,  60.  123.  187,  252,  306, 

363,  420,  476,  524,  588,  684,  715  .  765 

Textiles 

Denmark,  market   529 

Mexico,  imports   178 
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Threshing  Machines 

Denmark,  imports   137 

Timber 

Australia,  importation   412 

Esthonia,  industry   77 

New  Zealand,  market   100 

United  Kingdom,  North  of  England 

market. .  .  .108,  263,  376,  489,  631,  754 
Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland  mar- 
ket  372 

Tires 

Brazil,  market   459 

Denmark,  trade   231 

South  Africa,  tariff  preference   690 

Tobacco 

Holland,  market   636 

Nyasaland,  industry   519 

Tools 

Denmark,  imports   137 

Mexico,  import  trade   277 

Tractors 

Denmark,  imports   137 

Trade  Marks 

France,  imported  goods   393 

Transjordan 

Trade,  1925   443 

Transportation 

China  (South),  services   245 

Irish  Free  State.   694 

Travellers 

Commercial,  Switzerland  regulations..  389 

Trinidad 

See  British  West  Indies. 

Trunks 

British  Malaya,  market   731 

Turkey 

Foreign  trade   334 

U 

Underwear 

United  Kingdom,  North   of  England 

market   198 

United  Kingdom 

Agricultural  products,  imports  in  Nor- 
thern Ireland . .    171 

Alfalfa  meal,  North  of  England  market.  294 
Apple  juice,  concentrated,  West  of  Eng- 
land, market . .   669 

Apples,  costs  of  marketing   38 

gallon,  North  of  England  market..  375 
predominance   of  United  States  in 

supply  tariff   34 

Bacon  and  hams  tariff  regulations. ...  25 

Boards  (paper),  Scotland,  market..  ..  105 

British  Industries  Fair   692 

Brushes,  tooth,  market   666 


Business  conditions.  .6.  11,  106,  141,  265, 
289,  316,  409,  429,  488,  506,  536, 

597,  670,  691 
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United  Kingdom — Con. 

Butter  market,  North  of  England ....  9 
Butter  and  cheese,  West  of  England 

prices   196 

Cattle,    Canadian    competition  with 

Irish   7 

Cereal  crop  yields  261,  505 

Commodity  market,  North  of  England 

108,  263,  376,  489,  631,  754 

Crop  conditions,  Northern  Ireland.  .  ..  170 

Scotland   169 

Dairy  Produce  import  trade :  Weddel's 

annual  review   482 

Dowels,  North  of  England  market . .  . .  599 

Eggs,  market  in  Glasgow   140 

prices,  Liverpool   454 

Empire  trade,  increase   2 

Exhibitions  and  fairs  692,  764 

Exports  to*  East  Africa   143 

Feeding  stuffs,  Northern  Ireland  prices.  171 

Flooring  market   566 

Flour,  improving,  etc.,  investigation..  761 

Flour  market,  Aberdeen   635 

Northern  Ireland   573 

Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland . .   . .  426 

Food,  use  of  preservatives   456 

Foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  Canadian 

imports   166 

Fruit,  canned,  marketing   40 

evaporated  marketing   40 

pulp,  marketing   41 

Trade    Commissioner:    new  cable 

address   536 

Handles,  North  of  England  market.  .  . .  634 

Hay  crop,  England  and  Wales   107 

Home,  food  and  confectionery  Exhi- 
bition in  Edinburgh   170 

Hosiery  duty  case  not  established . .  . .  336 
Imports  of   certain   products,  mainly 

agricultural,  Jan.-June,  1926..  ..  167 
Imports    from    Canada    under  three 

tariffs   370. 

Industrial  conditions,  North  of  England. 

Ill,  238,  351,  597,  752 

Investments  in  Canada   291 

Last  block  market   71 

Linen  industry   12 

Liverpool,  new  Trade  Commissioner  at.  7 

Manchester  Textile  Exhibition   339 

Merchandise  Marks:  legislation  post- 
poned  262 

Mica,  market   169 

Milk,  canned,  situation   196 

National  Coal  products,  etc.,  Exhibi- 
tion   186 

Newsprint,  market  in  Scotland   69 

Oyster  market  conditions  in  Liverpool.  455 
Packing-house  products,  North  of  Eng- 
land market   666 

Paper,  Scotland,  products   66 

trade  returns,  1923-25   67 

Plywood,  North  of  England  market..  486 

Potatoes,  yield   730 

Poultry,  Liverpool,  market   10 

Scotland,  market   56S 

grit,  West  of  England  market..    ..  105 

Pulp  and  paper,  Scotland  market. .  .  .66,  102 
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United  Kingdom — Con. 

Reports     of     Trade  Commissioner 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Bristol : 
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